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'J'HE historical evoltUion of Great Britain and the unequalled contribution 
to world history made by the men and women of this small section oj the 
earth's surface form the theme oJ the Course which follows. It is a fascinating 
story oJ the slow development of a world power of unique constitution from the 
unpromisinif elements of primitive warring tribes ; a story with which every Briton 
should he familiar. 

But to perceive British history in its true perspective, the student should have a 
knowledge of the histoiy of the world as a whole, and for that reason is 
recommended to turn his attention also to the following Courses : Ancment & 
Medieval History, and Modern History, in Vol. I ; Social History in 
VoL 4, and Poltiics in Vol. 5. 
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LESSON 1 

England Before the Norman Conquest 


M any thousands of years ago Britain 
formed part of the C ontinental main- 
land, and the Thames was a (^tributary 
of the RInne.) Through its forests and across its 
downs passed the men of the C31 d Stone Ace , 
hunters of bison and marnniolhs, bears and 
deer, gatherer^ of berries and roots. 7'hc lee 
Age passed, and with the withdrawal northwards 
of the ice sheet, the North Sea and English 
Channel came into being and Britain became an 
island. Now came men of a new type, the men 
of the New Stone Age. 

Invaders and Traders 

Wave after wave of these newcomers reached 
the island, and although very little is now 
known of those early days and peoples, his- 
torians distinguish invasions by Iberians, and 
by CiOidclic, Brythonic, and Belgic Celts- the 
three latter being dated approximately l(X)0, 
400, and 150 ii.c. The CJoidels or Ciaels were, 
it seems, eventually driven into Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland by the Rrythons, who in 
turn were deprived of their conquests in S.E. 
England by the Belgic Cells. Some writers 
would have it that there were also immigrants 
from Egypt, or at least immigrants acquainted 
with its civilization ; but whether this be .so or 
not, it is certain that many centuries before 
Britain made its first appearance in history its 
people were practising ihc primary arts of 
civilization - agriculture and the keeping of 
domcsticalcd animals, pottery and weaving 
and metal-working. 

Three hundred years or so before the begin- 
ning of our eiafOrgek traders visited Cornwall 
in search of (in, tirid there is a possibility that 
they were preceded by Phoenician mci chants on 
the same errand. Britain came definitely within 
the orbit of the civilized world as the result of 
the visit by Julius C aesar, who passed over from 
(Claul (the modern France) in 55 H.r. i In the 
next year he paid a second visit, made what he 
reported to Rome was’ a conquest, and then 
dropped the whole venture, having more pressing 
business elsewhere. 

Britain Under the Romans 

By A n, 43 the Roman empire had been well 
established, and the emperor Claudii s decided 
to add Britmn to it as a province. In about 
thirty years The conquest was completed as far 
north as the T)mc on the east and the Solway 
on the west ; "on that line a chain ol forts, 
connected by w'hat we know as Hadrian's Wall, 
was built from sea to sea. This con.sITtuied the 


effective ^boundary of the Roman dominion,^ 
though Roman armies made victorious expedi- 
tions and planted another chain of forts across 
Scotland from the Forth to the Clyde to overawe 
the Highland tribes. 

Until the beginning of the 5th century the 
Romans kept a great garrison in Britain, which 
guarded it from the incursions of the northern 
tribes of Caledonia, while a sort of Channel 
licet protected the shores against pi rates IVom 
th^ North Sea. Military roads radiated north 
aniOn^TTFom the Thames, and the Ronlian 
peace reigned over the Tand. But the Cejlic 
peoples, whether they were the Gaels of tpe 
north or the Brylhons of the south, nevipr 
became latinised JiTce the CJauIs across the 
Channel, though superficially' they became 
Romans in parts of the south and cast. The old 
Druidic religion had been suppressed by the 
conquerors as too barbaric ; and when the 
iRonian empire adopted Christianity as the 
leading olTicially recognized religion, the Britons 
accepted it.i 

At the beginning of the 5th century the 
Roman empire was threatened with u general 
bicak-up by the ho sts of barbarians from 


Soulh- Fleet River 

wiirk at lilackfiiars Ludnatc Ni-wgatc 



WHEN LONDON WAS A ROMAN CITY. 
Baf»ed upon material simplicd by the Royal Com- 
mission on HistorIcHl Monuments, this drawing tin 
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- flooding through 

the harrie|pfl||[||||||b ambitions of successful 
soldiers who dreamed of making themselves 
emperors. Some time early in the century the 
Roman troops, the legionaries, were gradually 
withdrawn. 

Chaos ensued. The whole machinery of the 
Roman government went to pieces ; there was 
no supreme controlling authority anywhere. 
The Britons fell to lighting each other. The 
Piejs and Scots, hitherto bridled by the garrisons 
onlind beyond the Wall, broke through on the 
north. PiritJes swooped on the now undefended 
coasts on the cast and south and even fr9m 
I rclajid on the west. And before another 
century had passed, bands of rovers from over 
sea had made themselves masters of much of the 
eastern half of the land. 

Conquerors from Over the Sea 

In this area it is a much disputed question 
how far the Britons were exterminated and how 
far they were enslaved or absorbed. The 
invaders certainly did not drive their way into 
Cumbj^rland, Wides, and Cornwall ; there was 
d broad intervening belt which neither invaders 
nor invaded could hold, /in the Briton tradition 
the attack was held iips^y the leader whom 
legend has named King Arthur, who is said to 
have won a great victory at Mount Badon 
(probably in the south), and gave his name to 
Arthitr’s Seat by Edinburgh in the north. The 
English tradition names, as the conquerors from 
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over the sea, the Jutish Hengist and Horsa in 
Kent, the Saxon Aella'ln Sussex, and the 'Angle 
Ida between the Trent and the Forth. But 
no doubt there is more imagination than fact in 
the legends or those early times.) 

Pause in the Conquest 
There was a pause in the conquest. In the 
6^ century came fresh swarms, sometimes 
quarrelling, sometimes combining, with those 
who were already settled — West Saxons in the 
south ; more Angles in the north, who pushed 
into the midlands, Mercia, the marches between 
the English and the Welsh Britons, and along 
Wessex to the Bristol C'hannel ; so that before 
the close of the century the Britons were cooped 
up in three separated sections— <?ornwall, 
Wales, and Cumbria from the Dee to the Solway 
and on to ClydeiTiouth.\C T hree big battle s are 
to be noted : Deorham, which cut wales 
from the south in 577 ; Dawston, which broke 
an attack by the Celtic Scots of the north (603) ; 
and Chester (613), which drove a wedge between 
Wales and Cumbria. I (Until after Deorham, the 
English remained solidly pagan, though the 
Britons” held lo"The ITeTfic^ C^^ n Church 
which had some ditferenecs from that of Rome, 
and Celtic Christianity had been introduced to 
the Scots from Ireland by disciples of Columba^ 
The conquering chiefs were made kings of 
the conquered lands by their followers as they 
settled down on the soil in the villages or town* 
ships (which meant farm-buildings with the 


Wardrobe Tower 

Timber BnNilica and (in Tower of 

Alders(tiite Crlpplepate Wharves Fornm Bishnp<.|Rale Alrlaaie London) 



the London Museum) by A. Foresticr gives a careful, though mainly conjectural, reconstruction of Che 
London that arose on the ashes of the city destroyed by Boadicea in A.D. 61. It was enclosed by a wall 
and the river was spanned by a London Bridge " farther downstream than the structure of to-day. 
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cultivable land lying round them). ^The king 
was the war-lord, the judge, and a person of 
general authority. There was a king m North- 
umbria, another in Kent, others in East Anglia, 
Wessex, Sussex, and Mercia. The strongest 
and most respected of them at the close of the 
6th century was Elhelbert of Kent, whose wife 
was sister of the king of the Franks across the 
Channel. In 596 Pope Gregory I sent a band 
of missionaries, headed by Augustine, 
to convert the English.^ 

Victory of Christianity 

As the Frankis h que ep of JCent 
was already a CTiristian, the mission 
was received with honour. After a 
short lime Elh elb ert was converted and 
bapti cd : the leading men followed 
his example ; Augustine founded the 
see of C anl^rbury and became the 
ficsijbishop of the Ronian church in 
England. A Tew years later Kent had 
given place to Northumbruf'undcr 
Edwin as the most powerful of the 
kingdoms, l^iyin was in turn con- 
verted, Northumbria following suit. 

Half England was now Christian, 
at least in name ; We^s^ex followed 
the example of . Kent and North- 
umbria. But Penda of Mercia would 
have none of iC: he defeated and 
killed first Edwin, then his successor Oswald ; 
and the victory of Christianity was secured 
only when Osw^d’s successor Oswy killed 
Pen^. Oswy is of special importance be- 
cause It was he who settled at the Synod of 
Whitby in 664 that the Church in England was 
to be not after the Celtic pattern but after the 
Roman, in the obedience of the Pope, like the 
rcstT^f the countries of western Europe. 

The Seven Kingdoms 

Northumbria remained the 
most poWrful of the seven 
kingdoms which are counted 
(Ess^ex being the seventh) after 
the death of Penda of Mercia. 

Numerous monasreries grew up, 
and did an immense amount 
of extremely useful work ; but 
they, or rather the zeal for 
entering the religious life, had 
one unfortunate result. Kings 
who were really good and just 
rulers had a way of retiring 
into monasteries when meir 
kingdoms were very much in 
need of their secular services, so 
that lawlessness broke loose and 
there was none to curb it. 

Of course there was fighting 
between the kings, though as 


yet none of the petty rulers claimed that he 
was king of all England ; but one, Ine of 
Wessex, is notable for having pul the customs 
of Wessex into a code of laws which were to 
be generally observed. 7'his was in the first 
quarter of the 8th century ; and then in the 
century's second half there arose in Mercia 
a king, OlTa, who did make himself the 
overlord of all the other kings. In the next 


generation, that is, the first quarter of the 9th 
century, the supremacy passed IVom Mercia to 
Wessex under its king Egbert, considci^d as 
theTi rst king of I j pglnn d, fo under o f Uic 
Ho use b ] ^)d runs i n the veins of the 

prc.scnl royal familx. 

England’s First King 

Egbert became king of Wessex in 802, when 
he re turned to E^n gland from 
the court of Charles the Great 
(Charlemagne), king of the 
Franks, who had just been 
crowned emperor at Rome. 
While there, he had no doubt 
profited much from personal 
contact not only with that great 
ruler but also with one of the 
most rematiable Englishmen of 
the day, Alcuin, the intimate 
counsellor and" friend of Charles 
and the pupil of the Venerable 
Bede, the finest scholar and one 
of'^the most attractive personal- 
ities of the 8th century. These 
two names, with that of the 
English Winfrith or Boniface, 
the ** A postle oE thp Ggi-m^nQ/^ 
earlier in the century, testify to 
the high standard of religion 
and scholarship attained 



WHERE ROME’S EMPIRE ENI>EU. A portion of the 
Roman Wall built A.I). 120 127 by ordiT of the emperor 
Hadrian. Stretching for 73 miles from Wallsend to Donness, 
it was designed as a barrier against the raiding Piets and Scots. 
Forts were distributed along its length, one of them (Dor- 
covicium) near the clump of trees shown in the mid-landscape. 



SAXONS IN SUSSEX. 
Sompting church ha^.a four- 

f abled tower of a ty^ rare^ in 
England but not lo In the 
Invaders* homeland. 
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England Before the 

during that period in the cloisters of English 
monasteries. 

For some twenty years after his accession 
Egbert was engaged in setting the kingdom of 
Wessex in order ; and he did it so effectively 
that when the king of Mercia, still reputed the 
most powerful, attacked* him, he not only 
defeated the Mercian but successfully aided 
one after another of the southern kings to 
break free from the Mercian yoke. The result 
was that by 825 all of lhemt“ took him for 
father and lord that is, they all voluntarily 
accepted Egbert's supremacy. The power of 
Mercia was finally broken : and from that time, 
though the sub-kingdoms did not at once dis- 
appear, the overlordship of Wessex was not 
disputed by English rivals. 

Incursions of the Danes 

The first raiding longships of the Northmen, 
Vikings, or Danes, as they are commonly called, 
had appeared on the Northumbrian coast before 
the 8th century was ended. Now they began 
to come as the English themselves had come 
in the old days ; and not only to L-ngland but 
to every river- mouth on the northern and 
western shores of f-uropc, raiding, slaying, 
carrying off booty and captives, but not at 
first seeking to settle. Once Egbert smote them 
in a light at C'harmouth on the Dorset coast. 
In the reign of his amiable and pious but not 
very cflective son Lthclwulf, more and larger 
fleels came year by year. Before 866 when 
the third of Egbert’s grandsons, Idhelred, 
succeeded, they had camped through a whole 
winter on the Isle of Sheppey. l or five years 
they left the south alone, l)ui made good their 
fooling on the east from the Thames to the 
Tyn^*. Only then began the realty desperate 
sev en years' struggle (871 78) for 'Wisiex 
between the Danes and lii’st Ethelred and 
then his brother Alfred, who was made king 
after him. 

Alfred the E.reat 

The fortunes of war swung now to one, now 
to the other. Alfred did not win decisively 
till 878, when the contest was ended by the 
treaty of Wedmore, which, so far from expelling 
the Danes, really left them masters of East 
Anglia, Northumbria, and part of Mercia, 
known collectively as the Danelaw, although 
th^y acknowledged Alfred’s overlordship and 
accepted Christianity in place of their old 
worship of Odin and Thor. Alfred had peace 
for the rest of his life, and devoted his time to 
educating his people, promoting their welfare in 
every possible way, and earning an unqualified 
right to the title which the English have beSto^ved 
on him alone among all their rulers — “ the 
Great.’* Not the least of the debts they owe 
to him was his codification of the various laws 
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of the English so avS to bring them, outside the 
Danelaw, into some sort of uniformity. 

Shortly after Alfred’s death one of the Norse 
captains, Rollo, became the “ man ” of the 
French king, and duke of what was thenceforth 
known as Normandy. 

Alfred, learning from the enemy, created a 
fleet which could meet invaders on the open 
sea and prevent a landing, and fortified towns 
or burghs to be a centre of resistance to attacks. 
Such precautions were most necessary, for 
though there were no more invasions from 
across the sea for a century, Alfred's children 
and grandchildren had much ado to bring the 
whole country under central control, the chiefs 
in the Danelaw not being at all accustomed 
to obey any superior authority. This effective 
control was finally won by Athclstan’s victory 
at Brunanburh in the north, in 937, over a 
coalition of the Northumbrian Danes, the 
Scots, and Northmen from Ireland, where they 
had recently established colonies. Athelstan’s 
nephew, Edgar the Peaceful (reigned 959 -75), 
was able to claim that all kings between the 



DANISH KING WHO RULED OVER 
ENGLAND. From 10J6 to 1035 Canute, 
king or Denmark, was also king of England. 
Here he is seen ivlth his wife, placing a cross 
upon the altar of a church. 

British h4vseum, Stowe MSS. 
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forth and the Channel had acknow- 
ledged themselves his vassals. For 
the undoubted success of his rule 
he was probably greatly indebted 
“for he was only 33 when he 
died—to the abilities of his chief 
adviser, Archbishop Dunstan, 
about whose name many legends 
have gathered. 

The Danish Conquest 

After Edgar came a period of 
disaster. His elder son Edward 
(the Martyr) was assassinated by 
Edgar's second wife, who wanted 
the crown for her own child Lthelred. This 
prince was later called the Rcdclcss, “the lacking 
in counsel/' for the counsellors he chose gave 
him the worst possible advice. The Danes 
began raiding again, and instead of fighting 
them Ethclred bought them off, imposing on 
the people for the purpose a heavy tax called 
the banegeld (Danc-money). This incited the 
Danes to come again with fresh demands, and 
enraged his own subjects. Then he plotted a 
massacre of the Danes in England, on St. Brice's 
day, Nov. 12, 1002, which brought the Danish 
king Sweyn down upon the country with forces 
bent on revenge and conquest. As the English 
would not tight for him, Ethclred had to lake 
(light to Normandy, and Sweyn's son, Canute, 
became in 1016 king of fmgland as well as of 
Denmark. 

Canute's Rule 

For some 20 years Canute ruled miglilily 
and well, and the chroniclers have nothing but 
praise for his government. But England was 
for him only a part, albeit the main part, of the 
Scandinavian empire which he wished to create. 
He had no sub-kings in England, but he divided 
it into tive provinces or governorships called 
earldoms, the carls holding ofllce from the king. 
As he chose good men whom he could trust 
to be loyal, ail went well. But o n his deat h 
his empire broke up and En gland was separate d 
frorrnieri 1 1 is soils' were very bad rulers, 
artcTwTfen they were both dead, leaving no 
certain heir, the English recalled from Nor- 
mandy the pious son of Ethclred, Edward, 
called for his virtues “ the Confessor.” 

Canute, taking no interest in Scotland, had 
handed over to its king Malcolm 11 — on terms— 


the south-eastern part of the 
Lowlands, which in former days 
had formed part sometimes of 
Northumbria, sometimes of the 
Scottish kingdom. During 
Edward’s reign, Malcolm III, 
nicknamed Cqmuore (Big-head), 
de posed and killed his riv al 
Macbe th and founded the r oyal 
dyrntsTy of Scot land , which, >imen 
it had becOiniTThe House of Stuart 
(through Walter the Steward of 
Scotland who married Marjory, 
daughter of Robert the Bruce), 

succeeded to the throne of 

England in I60.E 

No Heir to the Throne 

Edward was king for 24 years ; his heart, 
however, was m a Norman cloister, not in tne 
English council chamber. He married the 

daughter of the mighty earl Godwin of Wesself, 
but there were no children and no heir with ah 
indisputable claim— in fact, there was ni) 
established law of succession. It was usually 
a matter of course that when a king died a 
son should follow him on the throne, but the 
last word lay w'ith the council of slate, called 
the Witan, The Witan had elected Canute, 
and Canute's sons, and then Edward himself. 
As lime went on, theic was no member even 
of the royal house to claim the succession 
except a great-nephew, Edgar the Alheling 

(a title given to princes born in England). 

(lOdwin the Powerful 

There w'crc three great earls when E.dward 
became king : Siwmd, who was virtually an 
independent prince in (he north, Le^c in 
Mercia, and Godwin in Wessex. Godwin's 
sons held lesser earldoms, while his daughter 
was queen, and between the houses of Leofric 
and Godwin there w-as intense jealousy. 
Godwin stood for what might be called the 
national parly in the state, against the influence 
of the king’s Norman and clerical friends. 
After long conflicts Godwin became the most 
powerful man in the kingdom, and on his 
death his son Harold succeeded to that position, 
winning deservedly the confidence of Edward 
himself ; and because he was obviously the 
most suitable man, the Witan elected Harold 
as king on Edward's death in 1066. 



EDWARD THE CON- 
FESSOR portrayed on his 
Great Seal. 

Driiish Museum 
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England Under the Normans 


W HEN Harold was elected king he was 
the one man in England whose proved 
capacity {ts a statesman and soldier 
fitted him for the office ; but it was only in 
the south that he could rely on loyal support. 
The only other Englishman with a shadow of 
a claim was the boy Edgar Atheling. But 
Sweyn of Denmark might claim as the heir 
of Canute and could count on the backing of 
half the Danelaw if he chose to come forward — 
and a still more dangerous candidate, though 
one whom no Englishman could favour, was 
the powerful and practically independent prince, 
William, duke of Normandy, great-nephew of 
Edward's mother. 

William Claims the Crown 

William vowed that Edward had promised 
him the succession (though Edward had no 
power to do so), and Harold had been trapped 
into taking a solemn oath that he would 
support William's candidature - the breaking 
of that oath bK’ing regarded as a terrible 
sacrilege. Sweyn made no move ; but William 
at once claimed the crown, gathoied an army 
of adventurers who expected to be handsomely 
rewarded with big estates in England, and 
procured from the Pope a blessing on his banner 
as the Church’s champion against the perjured 
Harold. While Harold was drawn to the north 
to meet and crush an invasion by the Norwegian 
king Harald Hardrada, William landed his 
army in Sussex. Harold, returning in haste, 
was slam, and his Wessex army shattered at the 
battle of Hastings or Senlac, Oct. 14, 1066. 
The forces from Mercia which should have 
joined the king were not yet on the march. 

The Norman Conquest 

William advanced on London, cutting it ofl' 
from the Mercians by a march across the 
Thames from Wallingford to Berkhamsted. 
Resistance was impossible. The Witan elected 
Edgar, then thought better of it, and offered 
the crown to William as the law fully -elected 
king. He promised to rule according to the laws 
of Elngland, and was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey on Christmas Day, 1066. The obvious 
fact remained that he was king by right of 
conquest and nothing else ; the election was 
no more than a formal farce. The estates of 
all the rebels who had actively supported the 
usurper Harold were forfeited and bestowed 
upon William’s Norman, French, Fleming, or 
Breton followers. 

William won the crown because the English 
had failed to stand together, but for five years 


there were repeated risings in various areas. 
After each rising there were fresh forfeitures, 
the penalty of rebellion. The last revolt was 
long and fierce, and was crushed with a devastat- 
ing ruthlessness. When it was finished, Normans 
instead of Englishmen were lords of most of 
the manors in the country, and many of them 
individually were lords of several manors in 
different districts. After 1071 there were no 
more risings of the English against William, 
though Normans occasionally rose in revolt. 
It was not the Norman king so much as the 
Norman lords who oppressed the people. 

What the Conquest Entailed 

What ‘in fact did the Conquest entail ? 
William would have said without hesitation 
that he kept his promise to rule by the laws of 
England but by those laws as they were 
understood and interpreted not by English 
custom but by his Norman lawyers. He ruled 
with the advice — though he was not bound to 
take it — of the council or Witan ; but the 
character of the great council was changed 
because most of its members, lay or clerical, 
were not Emglish, but Normans, with Norman 
ideas and habits of government ; and the 
authority of lords over their tenants was much 
greater in Normandy than it had been heretofore 
in I ngland. And whatever professions anyone 
might make, the lords were foreign conquerors 
who treated the English as a conquered people. 

The Manor 

We have spoken of lords and manors and 
tenants. The manor was a Saxon institution 
that was developed and regularised by the 
Normans. Generally speaking, it corresponded 
to the old agricultural settlements, the tuns, 
hams, wicks, and so on, into which the country 
had been divided, more or less corresponding 
to the ecclesiastical parishes. Ivach manor 
foimed a virtually self-sufticing community, 
which grew its own crops, pastured its own 
sheep and cattle, and provided its own fighting- 
men for the shire levy. After the Conquest 
the lord of the manor was generally a Norman. 
Under him was often the steward, a bailiff 
who acted as his manager, if the manor was 
large enough to merit such an official. 

Next in the scale came the freemen, sometimes 
Norman private soldiers who had come over 
with the Conqueror, and sometimes English- 
men who, before the Conquest, may have had 
land of their own. They did occasional work 
for the lord of the manor but not so much as 
the villeins, the largest class, who could not 
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leave ihc manor or have their sons educated 
without the lord’s permission, though they 
themselves were not so much in bondage as the 
serfs. These last formed a slave class. Freemen 
were perhaps most numerous in the eastern 
counties, where survived the strong, healthy 
spirit of the old Norse democracy ; from 
Hereward through Ket to Cromwell this was 
to be a focus of rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression. Villeins (cottars and bordars) and 
serfs were to be found largely in the west, where 
they may have been descended from enslaved 
Welsh and other people of Celtic extraction. 

Land-holding and Dues 

The bulk of the manor was usually, after the 
Norman Conquest, the lord's own property, 
held by him from his overlord and from the 
king, who might himself indeed be that over- 
lord. Villeins and serfs worked that land for 
him and received strips of land of their own, 
with a grant from the lord of tools to work 
with. It should he remembered that nearly all 
the land in England had originally been folkland, 
so that the lords were usurpers, if legalised 
usurpers. 

Very irksome and heavy were the dues and 
duties of the unfree. Their “ week-work ” 
usually amounted to two or three days a 
week in the lord’s land. On the top of this 
came “ boon-work ” for the lord at such 
particularly busy seasons of the year as plough- 
ing and harvest. From the lord they had to 
obtain permission to marry a daughter or 
educate a son (generally for the priesthood, the 
great and virtually the only career open to 
talents in the Middle Ages). At Easter they 
often had to give fish or eggs, at Christmas, 
poultry, to their lord. His pigeons stole their 
grain, and his miller charged for the grinding 
of their corn. 

As the Middle Ages wore on, serfs and 
villeins were gradually freed, but no big change 
came until the shortage of labour caused by 
the Black Death hastened this manumission. 
There were still a few villeins in the land as 
late as the reign of Elizabeth I, 

Growth of Feudalism 

Another consequence of the Norman Con- 
quest was the establishment of what is called 
the feudal system — which* however, had shown 
signs of growth some time before, particularly 
under the Confessor, whose court was tilled 
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with Continental men and Ideas. The basis of 
it was that all land was the king’s properly, 
but that he had granted estates to individuals 
conditionally on their undertaking to render 
him certain military and other services ; they 
were his “ men,” vassals, barons who did him 
“ homage.” They might in turn bestow the 
land or part of it on other people who became 
their men, holding the land from them. In 
the system set up by the Conqueror, these 
sub-vassals owed homage to the king first and 
to the immediate overlord only after him ; 
they had to serve the king if need be against 
his vassal, not the vassal against the king. 
Otherwise a vassal with many vassals of his 
own might become a menace to the king. 

Another safeguard of the crown was that 
the richest of the barons did not have all iheir 
estates close together, but scattered through the 
country. Still it was very difiicult for a king 
who had to spend a great deal of his limc\in 
Normandy controlling his vassals there, Jo 
maintain a strong control over his powerful 
vassals in England. William and his two sons, 
Rufus and Henry 1, however, were strong 
rulers who, if barons combined to rebel, crushed 
them with severity. 

“ Lion of Justice ” 

Henry I (reigned 1100-35), in particular, 
established law and justice, not so much because 
he was virtuous as because he was shrewd 
enough to know that a king can be prosperous 
only by giving prosperity to the land he rules, 
and that the land in which lawlessness reigns 
cannot be prosperous. 7'herefore he came to 
terms with Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
with whom Rufus had quarrelled ; protected 
the weak by sending to every part of the 
country his own justices, thus ensuring fairer 
and speedier justice than was likely when 
tenants had only their lords to seek justice 
from, and even well-to-do men had been 
beggared by having to follow the king's court 
for many months before their suit could be 
heard ; and improved the system under which 
the king’s revenues were collected, so that men 
called him the Lion of Justice. But much of 
what Henry had done was temporarily lost 
when, on his death in 1135, his nephew Stephen 
snatched the crown from his daughter Maud. 
Stephen promised many reforms, but the barons 
proved too strong for him and his reign was a 
period of anarchy. 
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LESSON 3 

Plantagenet Builders of a New England 


S iiKFR exhaustion brought comparative peace 
in the last days of Stephen. In 1154 he 
was succeeded by Henry Plantagenet, 
count of Anjou, the son of Henry I’s daughter, 
Matilda or Maud, and her second husband, 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou. Through his mother, 
Henry was duke of Normandy ; through his 
wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, he was duke, or 
count, of so many provinces that he was lord of 
half France, though he held those provinces as 
vassal of the French king ; his English kingdom 
was wholly independent of Fiance. For 
centuries to come the foreign policy of the 
kings of England was determined by the fact 
that they were at once the rivals and the vassals 
of the kings of France. 


him in a long struggle with Thomas Becket, 
ending with the murder of that archbishop in 
1170, in Canterbury Cathedral, by some of the 
king's knights. This was the last thing that 
the king intended, but the murderers made it 
their justification that they had acted upon 
words Henry had spoken in a moment of 
anger. It was the dead archbishop who won 
the victory ; Church courts continued until 
the Reformation, 350 years later. The king 
succeeded in setting up in Ireland a sort of 
English government, but his rule did not in 
fact extend outside a district called the English 
pale. He also made William the Lion, king of 
Scots, who was taken prisoner while raiding 
across the border, acknowledge him as overlord, 


Swift Judgment, Swift Action 

Henry was just the man England needed - 
one with a genius for organization in a land 
where only the foundations of organization 
sui vi\cd, one to whom disorder was intolerable ; 
fearless and self-confident ; shrewd and swift 
of judgment and still swifter of action. 1’he 
country was sick of lawlessness, ready to give 
wholehearted support to anyone who would 
restore order and justice. Before two years 


Richard the First 

The close of Henry's reign was greatly 
troubled by quarrels with his turbulent sons, 
with whom ho was actually at war when he 
died in 1189. Richard I (Coeur-de-Lion), who 
succeeded him, cared little for England, much 
for Aquitaine, and most for Palestine, where 
Saladin had just captured .Jerusalem. Richard 
went on crusade, was captured on his way home, 
and spent less than six months of his ten years’ 


were over he had crushed 
the must turbulent, over- 
awed the rest, and won 
over all the order-loving 
elements in the community. 
He pulled down castles that 
lawless barons had built for 
themselves in the days of 
the anarchy. He revived 
the royal courts of ju.slice 
that his grandfather had set 
up. He reorganized the 
shire levies, so that every 
man who was called up by 
the shcrilf (shirc-rccvc, the 
king’s officer who was 
appointed for this and 
other administrative pur- 
posc'i in each shire) was 
bound to appear in arms 
according to his means. 

Henry even tried to bring 
the clergy (not only 
ordained priests but all who 
were able to read and write 
and claimed " benefit of 



reign (1 189 99) in England, 
where matters were gener- 
ally well and wisely managed 
for him by the minister 
Hubert Walter. Richard is 
a great figure in romance, 
but England has cause to 
be grateful to him mainly 
for absenting himself and 
putting Walter in control. 
He was killed while fighting 
a rebellious vassal in Aqui- 
taine, and the barons 
recognized as king his 
brother .lohn (reigned 1 199- 
1216) instead of his nephew, 
Arthur of Brittany, whose 
title, according to modern 
ideas, was the belter, but 
who was only u boy. 

King John and 
Magna Carta 

John has been described as 
the worst king who ever 
ruled in England. He had 


clergy,” as subject only to MURDER OE’ becRET. This early brilliant abilities, which he 

the Church’s laws) into the l3tli century drawing shows the arch- occasionally brought into 

jurisdiction of the king’s Ca.MTec. 2rmo:" Play i" bncf spasms of 

courts. This involved Brimh Museum. HarMan msx. energy, but he was the 
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RIC HARD rOEllR-DE-DION’S STRONCIHOLD. Ruins of C'halcau C^aillurd (“ Saucy CasUc ") ai 
Petit Andclys on the Seine, built in 1 196 by Richard I to protect Normandy from the French. It was captured}^ 

however, by the latter in 1204. 
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Slavic of his own passions and via\s. He was 
A tyrant and a murderer, faithless, reckless, 
vindictive, and cruel ; but England was the 
gainer. For he made himself vSO generally 
detested that all the best elements in the country, 
united in opposing his oppression and foicing 
him to seal, in 1215, the Great C barter (Magna 
C'arta), which proclaimed the fundamenlal 
principle that no man, high or low, king or 
noble, gentle or simple, may override or break 
the law of the land with impunity, and that 
none has power to change the law without the 
general assent. 

The Separation from Normandy 

This was when .Tohn had already been king 
for 16 years. Long bel’ore that he had lost 
Normandy and most of the French fiefs which 
had come to the Planiagencts with his mother. 
Disgust at the king's misrule, and especially 
at the murder of his nephew, Arthur of Brittany, 
made the barons of England refuse to fight for 
him when the barons of Normandy sided against 
him with his overlord, Philip li, king of France, 
who declared the dukedom to be forfeited. 
After this, few held baronies both in England 
and in Normandy, so that the barons of 
Norman blood in England were very soon look- 
ing upon themselves as Englishmen and on 
England as their country. Though, to be 
rid of John, half the barons were trying in the 
la.sl year of his life to make Louis, the crown 
prince or dauphin of France, king in his place, 
John was no sooner dead than they rallied to 
support his young son, Henry HI (reigned 
1216-72). 

After John’s death the country settled down 


into reasonable older and progress under 
William Marshal, and then Flubcrt dc Burgh 
(who had both been loyal to John withofit 
upholding his crimes), the new king being too 
young to act for himself. When FIcnry grew 
up he was extremely pious and fell under the 
influence of an ambilioiis bishop, who sur- 
rounded him with foreign favourites. Then he 
married Ideanor of Savoy, who brought over 
a number of her kinsmen, and thus matters 
went from bad to worse. The leadership of 
the opposition to the foreigners passed to 
the carl Simon de Montforl, who was a 
foreigner himself. 

At last Simon seemed to have got the upper 
hand. After a victory over the royal forces at 
Lewes in 1264, he called, not the ordinary great 
council, attended only by bai ons and ecclesiastics, 
but one which included elected burgesses from 
some of the towns. He had not really won, 
however. Shortly afterwards some of the 
nobles who had been his followers left him for 
the king, and he was killed at the battle of 
Evesham (1265) fighting against a royal army 
commanded by the king's son Edward. Henry 
If I reigned for nearly 60 years. Nearly 50 years 
of his reign had passed before Montfort’s 
rebellion, and there was no real resistance to 
the king after the earl’s death. 

Edward the First 

When Henry III died in 1272, his son Edward 
was away on a crusade, but the government 
went on quietly. Norman and Saxon elements 
were now fused, and Edward, bearing an old 
English name, might fairly be counted the 
first English king since the Conquest. In hts 
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reign (1272-1307) he united Wales* but failed to expensesof government had to be paid. This 
unite Scotland, to England ; he put the law being settled, if he found himself in need of more 
into clear shape ; and he transformed the for whatever purpose^ as he was quite sure to 

council into parliament. do, he must ask for it from parliament ; which 

Edward’s aims as a lawmaker were to make presently had the effect that if parliaments were 
certain what was uncertain in the law and, in dissatisfied with the way in which the money 
doing so, to fix upon it the interpretation which being spent they could refuse his request, 

would best strengthen the crown against Parliament learnt that, as against the king, it 

turbulent barons. As Henry 11 had used the possessed “ the power of the purse.” 

council to express what thereafter no one could Legislation and the building up of parliament 
refuse to recognize as common consent to his were not accomplished at a stroke ; they were 

measures, so Edward used parliament ; and he going on throughout the reign. But Edward 

gave parliament a shape which made it represent also wanted to unite the whole island into one 
a much wider body of public opinion than the dominion. Welsh princes and Scottish kings 
old council, which in practice had consisted had sometimes admitted, but more often refused 

mainly of a few great barons, bishops, and to admit, some sort of English ovcrlordship, 

superior abbots, and some of the lesser barons Edward succeeded in forcing the Welsh to 

called knights of the shire, two of whom were submission, though only by hard fighting ; 

selected from each shire by the sheriff — not he planted garrisoned castles at strategic points, 

elected by vote. Montfort had, for the first mostly along the north and south coasts of 

time, added two burgesses elected by certain Wales, and in what came to be called the Welsh 

boroughs, boroughs being the larger towns Marches, 

which had charters of self-government ; Edward 

made this innovation permanent, and his Origin of the Scottish Kingdom 

knights of the shire were not chosen by the Scotland was a bigger country and a bigger 

shcrifl but were elected. task, and it was harder to find a legal excuse 

to interfere there. Edward found his chance 
1 he Model Parliament when the Scots nobles, many of whom hud 

The first parliament in which this was worked estates in England in respect of which they 

out completely was called in 1295, and 
is known as the Model Parliamcni, 
because the model remained unchanged 
for 500 years. These elected represent- 
atives were called collectively the 
commons. The greater barons had 
been summoned by a personal letter 
from the king, and this summons now 
became a distinctive right passing from 
generation to generation. Those so 
summoned were the lords or peers, 
and early in the reign of Edward Hi 
the custom was established by which 
lords and commons transacted their 
business in separate chambers. The 
clergy, too, separated from parliament 
as a body and sat in convocation to 
legislate for the Church and settle their 
own contributions to the royal ex- 
chequer, though bishops and certain 
abbots still sat with the lords. What- 
ever laws were passed in parliament 
and confirmed by the king became 
thenceforth the law of the land, which 
could be altered only by another act 
of parliament. 

Edward I’s legislation was mainly 
concerned with fixing the laws about 
the succession, inheritance, and alien- 



ation of lafid, and the claims the king 
might lawfully enforce as a matter of 
course for money to be paid to the 
royal exchequer, out of which all the 


EUWAKD I AND FAUIJAMENT. Hera Edward I, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales and Alexander 111» king 
of Scotland, is presiding over a session of the royal council. 

f rom Pinkerton, " Iconographta Scatica “ 
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were already his vassals, appealed to him to 
arbitrate between rival claimants to the succession 
to the throne on the death, first of Alexander 
II r, and then of Alexander’s daughter Margaret 
The Scots kingdom had grown out of the union 
of Oalriada, the first Celtic Scots kingdom, with 
the PIctish kingdom in the centre and north-east. 
The linglish had never absorbed the Celts north 
of Solway ; and, though the eastern lowlands 
formed pan of Northumbria, the Scots kingdom 
had drawn them in, so that in the time of 
Cranute the I wecd had become the boundary 
between England and Scotland. Malcolm 
C’anmore secured the crown a little before the 
Norman C onquest. He married Ldgar Athcling’s 
sister, the high-principled St. Margaret, who 
did much to anglicise the lowlands. The 
highlands would have remained entirely ("citic 
if a number ol Vikings had not established 
themselves in the western isles and far north. 

Normanised Lowlands 

* The kings of Scots had never exercised a 
real aulhonly beyond the highland line, but 
they did rule in the lowlands. Malcolm’s 
daughter was wife of Henry 1 of England and 
grandmother of Henry II ; and his third son. 
David I, was an enlightened and successful 
prince, to whose benefactions the C hurch in 
Scotland owed much. But, by way of civilizing 
the country, he bestowed large estates on 
Norman barons from England, so that the 
lowlands were to a great extent normanised as 
well as anglicised. His diicct descendant, 
Alexander III, who was reigning when Edward 
became king of England, was far too strong to 
be attacked ; but when Alexander’s line died 
out thcie was none nearer the throne than 
John Balliol, Robert Bruce, and John Comyn, 
all Norman barons of England as well as 
Scotland, and all three descended from daughters 
of the youngci brother of Alexander’s grand- 
father, William the Lion. 

Edward then agreed to arbitrate between the 
claimants, but del'initely as suzerain. The 
successful candidate must hold the Scots crown 
as a vassal of the king of England, earlier kings 


of Scots having done homage to kings of 
England. The Scots agreed, regarding the 
claim as a mere formality. The award fell, 
rightly, to John Balliol. Then, to their surprise, 
the Scots found that for Edward the claim was 
not a formality, but a very real acceptance of 
his authority. Balliol revolted ; the revolt 
was crushed, and Edward resumed the crown 
which his vassal's rebellion had forfeited. 
The estates of Balliol’s supporters were for- 
feited ; English olTicers and garrisons were 
sent to Scotland, and behaved very much like 
the Normans when they conquered England. 

Attempted Conquest of Scotland 

There was no king to lead the Scots, but they 
found a leader in William Wallace, who 
gathered followers, attacked the English, and 
for a time drove them out. Edward vowed, 
and took, vengeance. Wallace's levies were 
overwhelmed by the English archers at Falkirk, 
and later he himself was captured and tak^ to 
England to die the ignominious death of a 
traitor. Leaderlcss Scotland was ground unyer 
the heel of her English master, till Robert 
Bruce, grandson of the first Bruce claimant, 
having committed a murder for which he could 
not hope to be pardoned, raised the standard 
of revolt, claimed the crown forfeited by John 
Balliol, and renewed the war of liberation. 
The old king gathered a great host to crush 
the rebel once for all ; but before he could 
reach Scotland he died. 

On Edward’s death in 1307 the army of 
conquest was disbanded. For six years Edward 
11 was fully occupied in quarrels with his 
barons, while king Robert in Scotland was 
gathering adherents and capturing one by one 
the English strongholds until Stirling only was 
left. Then Edward 11 gathered the largest 
English army that had ever taken the field, 
marched into Scotland, and was defeated on 
the plain of the Forth, a few miles cast of 
Stirling Rock, in the year 1314, at Bannockburn. 
The independence of Scotland was won, though 
15 more years passed before the English regents 
signed the treaty of Northampton (1329). 


LESSON 4 

Edward III and the French Wars 


After one o( the ablest of English kings, 
Edward 1, came one of the most in- 
capable. Edward IJ (reigned 1307 27), 
though a man of some culture, was feeble, 
obstinate, and vacillating, with no sense of 
responsibility as a ruler, though he had ap- 
parently no wish to play the tyrant. Throughout 
his reign he was the tool of unworthy Favourites. 
Barons who had feared and respected his father 


had neither fear nor respect for the king or his 
chosen advisers, and tried to substitute the 
misrule of a self-seeking clique for that of 
king or parliament. 

Edward’s ceaseless quarrels enabled Bruce 
to secure Scottish independence ; when the 
barons got the upper hand, their rule was no 
better than his ; when he got the upper hand, 
his favourites ruled no better than l^ey. In a 
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SUKKKNUUR OF CALAIS. This picture Irom an illu- 
niinatcd 15th century manuscript of the St. Albans Chronicle 
depicts the well-known incident of the arrival of the burghers 
of Calais in shirts and with halters round their necks to make 
submission to Kdward III, who was induced to spare their lives 
only liy the entreaty of his consort, Philippa of Hainault. 

Lambeth Palace Library 


final revolt, in which his own wife, Isabella of 
France, joined Roger Mortimer, the most 
ambitious, turbulent, and imprincipJed of the 
barons, he was taken prisoner and forced to 
abdicate in favour of his 16-year-old son, who 
was proclaimed king as I'dward III. Mortimer 
and Isabella ruled in his name ; but their rule, 
beginning with the murder of Edward II, was 
the worst of all. At length, the young king and 
his friends, by a sudden coup efetat, captured 
Mortimer and hanged him. As more than 
once before, barons and people alike were sick 
of civil war and misrule, 
and Edward 111 (reigned 
1327-77) began his real rule 
with the whole country at 
his back. 


The French Wars 

The French wars are the 
most spectacular fcatuie of 
the long reign of Edward III 
— wars which for 20 years 
brought repeated triumphs 
and then ended in futility 
and doleful failure. They 
are typical of the romance 
and glitter of medieval 
warfare ; but there was a 
serious purpose behind them, 
which should be understood. 

Though the French 
possessions of the first 



AFTER THE BLACK DEATH. 
This miniature showing a farmer 
and his wife working their own 
small holding, done in the 14th 
century after the Black Death, pro- 
bably reflects Its economic results 
in England. 

British Museum ; Royal MS* /. EJv 


Plantagenfet kings had dwindled 
under John and Henry HI, Edward 1 
had still been lord of Guienne and 
Gascony. French kings had worked 
on a consistent policy of annexing 
their vassals’ fiefs on every available 
pretext. Edward 1 had held his own 
against them ; but something had 
been lost under Edward II. 

The Hundred Years War 

Charles IV, the last male of the 
reigning house of Capet, died in 1328. 
The French decided that the 
succession lay in his cousin, Philip of 
Valois, but it waj possible for 
Edward, as the son of a sister of 
Charles IV, to claim that he was the 
heir. The claim was made, but not 
pressed. Philip VI became king, and 
continued the old policy. Edward 
had to fighi or else to lose his French 
possessions, which from a commercial 
point of view were of value to 
England, so he advanced his claim 
to the French throne, and in 1337 
began the Hundred Years War. 

A naval victory at Sluys (1340) gave 
the English command of the Channel. 
Six years later Edward led a raid into France. 
The gathering of a big French force caused him 
to retreat hastily towards Flanders ; but he 
was overtaken at Crccy, near the Somme, 
where he turned at bay and inflicted on the 
French a tremendous and overwhelming defeat 
(1346). This was mainly due to the longbows 
of the English and Welsh archers. 

Capture of Calais 

The capture of Calais next year gave England 
a foothold in France, and a market for her 
commerce, which she 
retained for 200 years. In 
this siege cannon were used, 
although they were not 
particularly effective. Calais 
was starved into surrender. 
Although Edward eventually 
spared the lives of the six 
chief burghers, who had been 
condemned to death, he 
drove all the French out of 
the town and occupied it 
with his English subjects. 
In 1356 Edward’s son, the 
Black Prince, won a victory 
over a French force of vastly 
greater numbers at Poitiers. 
This led to the peace of 
Breti^y, whereby Edward 
acquired his fiefs in full 
sovereignty. 
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DRPOSITION OF HICHARD 11. Henry of LancuMcf 
rcturn4>d to England In 1399 ostensibly to recover the patri\ 
mony of which he had been deprived, but he obtained siicl^ 
support thal he was able to make a bid for the crown. On\ 
September 30 Richard II signed a deed of abdication, whore- \ 
upon parliament deposed him and installed Henry shown ^ 
here wearing a high cap -on the throne as Henry IV— the ' 
first of the Lancastrian kings, 

Ihttish Museum. Uarteian M.S. 


In 1369 war broke out again, each 
side claiming that the other had broken 
the treaty. But the tale of Hnglish 
victories was over. The mental poweis 
of Edward and the physical powers of 
the Black Prince had broken down. 

Every campaign was a failure ; and 
when Edward died in premature dotage, 
his possessions in France — except for 
Calais - were no greater than they had 
l:>ecii when the war began. 

During his long reign there were 
many economic developments. At first 
the French wars, by using many men 
abroad and reducing available labour at 
home, brought economic prosperity to 
the country. In addition Edward aimed 
at building up sound trading conditions, 
particularly with regard to the woollen 
industry. Though as early as the 12th 
century there were weavers’ guilds in 
England, cloth-working had declined, 
and the king took measures to revive 
the manufacture. He invited to 
England weavers from Flanders, many 
of whom settled in Winchester, Bristol, 
London, and other centres, and forbade 
the importation of foreign wool. At 
this time England was virtually the only country 
supplying wool to western Europe. The wool 
staple was transferred from Bruges to England, 
though afterwards placed at Calais. The object 
of a staple town was that all exported wool 
should pass thiough it so thal the king’s revenue 
on it could be secured. 

The prosperity of this period was checked by 
the pestilence of the Black Death (1348). The 
plague had an enormous death roll, and far- 
reaching economic results. At least one-third 
of the population in England is said to have 
perished. There was an unprecedented scarcity 
of labour, and wages rose — for men as much as 
50 per cent, and for women 100 per cent. 
The small freeholder was able to buy his land 
from his lord because the lord could not afford 
to pay labourers to work it. But the lord valued 
services more highly and was less willing to 
commute them, which roused bitter discontent 
in the villeins, who, unable to pay rent for their 
holdings, deserted them and migrated to the 
towns. Discontent was widespread at the end 
of Edward’s reign. 

His successor was Richard II (reigned 
1377-99), a boy of ten, son of the Black Prince. 
His uncles and other nobles quarrelled for 
control of the government. The discontent 
came to a head and there was a rising of the 
peasantry in 1381, chiefly in the Home Counties 
and East Anglia, headed by Wat Tyler, John 
Ball, and GeoUVey Lister. Tyler’s insurgents 
marched on London ; but the boy king 
persuaded them to disperse by making promises 


which were never kept, and the unfortunate 
peasants were severely punished. 

As he grew older, Richard chafed increasingly 
against his uncles’ control and, like Edward 11, 
put his trust in favourites -with somewhat 
similar results, because he antagonised most of 
the nobles. But, without open war, he managed 
to get the upper hand and for a time used his 
power with moderation. Then there came a 
sudden change. He turned on one of his uncles, 
Thomas, duke of Gloucester, charged him 
with treason committed in the earlier part of 
the reign, and arrested him. While in custody, 
Gloucester was murdered. The nobles took 
alarm ; two of Richard's former opponents 
then charged each other with treason. One of 
these was his cousin, Henry, carl of Hereford and 
Derby, the son of Edward Ill’s oldest surviving 
son, John, duke of Lancaster ; and the other 
was Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. 

Richard seized the opportunity to banish 
both. When they were gone, he imagined that 
he was loo strong to be resisted. John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, died, and Richard 
seized the inheritance which belonged by right 
to the exiled Henry of Hereford, and departed 
to Ireland. Henry returned, avowedly to claim 
his inheritance. But when Richard got back 
to England he found himself virtually deserted. 
Henry’s demands had risen, and Richard was 
taken to London and forced to sign a deed of 
abdication. Henry then claimed the succession 
as the grandson of Edward III. and he be- 
came king as Henry IV in 1399. 
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P ARUAMENT, in thiis crownhig Henry, re- 
verted to the old right of election and to 
the precedent supplied by the deposition 
of Edward II. Richard’s heir by right of 
succession was Edmund Mortimer, great- 
grandson of Lionel, duke of Clarence, third 
son of Edward HI. Henry was the son of 
Edward’s fourth son, John of Gaunt. In 
passing over the claims of Edmund Mortimer 
— who was a small boy at the time, but who 
became a ral lying-point for rebellion — and in 
the acceptance of Henry as king, parliament 
gained a hold upon the dynasty of Lancaster. 
The constitutional problem was here solved 
by parliamentary choice, and not by hereditary 
right of descent. From the accession of 
Henry IV the members of the royal council 
were nominated, and their salaries, rules, and 
procedure governed by parliament. 

The Percy Rebellion 

Henry’s reign was consequently a troubled 
one. He was bound to consider the wishes of 
parliament to a greater extent than his pre- 
decessors. After a rebellion m 1400 had been 
suppressed, the unfortunate Richard died in 
prison ; it was generally believed that he had 
been murdered, but Henry 
declared that Richard 
committed suicide by vol- 
untary starvation. 

A quarrel with the most 
prominent of his former 
supporters, the earl of 
Northumberland, over the 
ransom of Scottish 
prisoners taken in a border 
raid, was the occasion of a 
dangerous revolt, nomin- 
ally on behalf of Edmund 
Mortimer, the young carl 
of March. Northumber- 
land's son, Henry Percy — 
known better as Harry 
Hotspur — had married 
Edmund Mortimer's aunt. 

Tne Percy family raised an 
army against the king, but 
were defeated at the battle 
of Shrewsbury, where 
Hotspur was killed. North- 
umberland, taken prisoner 
soon after, was pardoned on 
taking an oath of complete 
submission. There were no 
more active insurrections, 
except in Wales, where 
rebels headed by Owen 


Glendower — who wished to make Wales inde- 
pendent and proclaimed himself its prince — 
were in arms throughout the reign. 

Victory at Agincourt 

Henry TV died, a worn-out man, before he 
was 50. Henry V (reigned 1413-22) added 
lustre to English arms by renewing, the war with 
France, winning a victory at Agincourt in 1415, 
reducing Normandy by a systematic succession 
of sieges, making himself master of northern 
France by alliance with the powerful Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, and .securing — on paper by 
treaty with the half-mad king, Charles VI, 
whose daughter Katharine he married — the 
succession to the throne for himself and his 
heirs. At the age of 35 Henry V died on cam- 
paign, leaving the French and English crowns 
(Charles VI also died within a few weeks) to the 
year-old infant, Henry VI (reigned 1422-61). 

Thirty-one years later, of all that the English 
kings had ever held in France, nothing re- 
mained but Calais. After 1438 the gains were 
all on the French side. With a mistaken .sense 
of national pride, the English governing class 
fought on until 1453, although the country 
grudged all money and men sent across the 
Channel. Siege artillery 
was used clfcciivcly by 
the French to batter the 
English out of their various 
strongholds. 

End of the Hundred 
Years War 

Henry’s brother John, 
duke of Bedford, ap- 
pointed regent in France, 
had striven to carry through 
the policy of conquest 
bequeathed to him. He 
was hampered by the in- 
trigues of his brother 
Humphrey of Gloucester, 
Protector in England, on 
behalf of the infant king. 
When Joan of Arc had led 
the F'rench to victory after 
victory — untill she was 
captured by the Buigun- 
dians, condemned as a 
heretic by an ecclesias- 
tical court, and handed 
over to the English to be 
burnt at the slake (1431) 
—matters went continually 
from bad to worse. 
Bedford died ; Bergundy 



HENRY V, here depicted by an un- 
known artist, was devout and pure of 
life, with a stem sense of duty. Shake- 
speare's picture of him as a rake in his 
youth must therefore be discounted. 

Hailonuf Portrait G alter v 
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joined the French king Charles VII, 
whom Joan had crowned ; the 
English nobles broke up into factions, 
and after a desperate effort to save 
Ciuienne in 1453, the Hundred Years 
War was finished. 

Beaufort and Gloucester 

From 1422 to 1447 England was 
disturbed by the rivalry of Beaufort 
and Gloucester. The Beaufort family 
was headed by the bishop of Win- 
chester, chancellor of England and 
afterwards cardinal, and his brothers, 
who v\cre illegitimate half-brothers 
of Henry IV. After Bedford’s death 
the Beaiiforls became a peace party ; 
Gloucester, as leader of the war 
party, was supported by young 
Richard, duke of York. The last 
named derived his title through his 
father from a younger son of 
Edward 111, but through his mother 
was heii to all the claims of Edmund 
Mortimer, who had been passed over 
when Henry IV was made king. 
Gloucester fell into disgrace. He 
had been forced to renounce the 
protectorship when Henry VI was 
crowned. York was sent to France, 
and the Bcauforts dominated England 
and negotiated the king’s marriage 
with Margaret of Anjou, a princess 
of strong personality, who was hence- 
forth closely associated with their 



JOAN OF ARC AND CHARLES VII. As early as 1424 
Joan of Arc (1412-31) first heard the angelic voices calling to 
her to free France from the English. Not until 1429, however, 
did she secure the audience with the Dauphin at C.'hinon 
(illustrated in this 15th-century Flemish manuscript), when she 
persuaded him of her divine commission. 

British Museum, Royal MS. 


party. 

and the first of the 14 battles of the “ Wars of 
Wars of the Roses the Roses” was fought at St. Albans, 1455 ; in 

The marriage was very unpopular ; Glou- this York was victorious. Richard was 


cesler was murdered ; his death 
made Richard of York heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, as there 
was no other prince of the blood 
royal— except the Beau forts, who 
meant to assert a claim should 
the king die childless. Richard 
showed no disloyalty, but claimed 
a share in the government due to 
his position. There was a pro- 
longed political struggle between 
him and Margaret. The prospect 
of his hereditary accession faded 
with the birth of a son to Henry 
and Margaret, but parliaments of 
1450-51 were strongly on the side 
of Richard. At last war broke 
out between the supporters of 
Lancaster nnd York, and Richard 
claimed the succession in priority 
to the Prince of Wales, as the true 
heir of Edward III. Margaret 
was ready to fight for her son, 



RICHARD 111. One of the 
“villains” of English his- 
tory, he was bom in 1452, 
and seized the throne from 
hJs nephew Edward V, In 
1483. He was killed at 
Boswortli in 1485. 


defeated and killed at Wakefield 
(1460). Then his son Edward 
defeated a Lancastrian force at 
Mortimer’s Cross, marched to 
London, where he was proclaimed 
king, and shattered the Lancas- 
trians at Towton (1461). Henry 
and Margaret fled. 

The Kingmaker 

Edward IV (reigned 1461-83) 
owed his crown in great part to 
his cousin," Richard Neville, earl 
of Warwick, who is called the 
kingmaker, and who was the real 
ruler until he discovered that 
Edward was planning to get rid 
of him. In his wrath he went 
over to the Lancastrians, drove 
Edward out of the country, and 
set Henry — who had been cap- 
tured sono^ time before and shut 
up in the Tower — on the throne 
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again (1470). But Edward returned, defeated 
and killed Warwick at Barnet, and completed 
the overthrow of the Lancastrians at Tewkes- 
bury (1471). Henry, back in the Tower, was 
murdered ; his son, the Prince of Wales, had 
been either killed in the battle or captured and 
murdered afterwards. Thus the dynasty of 
Lancaster came to an end. 

To resist Edward was now impossible. The 
Lancastrian nobles were mostly dead or in 
exile ; they had no figurehead except the boy 
Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, an exile in 
Brittany, whose mother was a Beaufort. 
Edward reigned as an absolute monarch for 
12 years. Then he died suddenly. His brother 
Richard of Gloucester seized the crown before 
the child-heir, Edward V, could wear it. It was 
believed that the boy king and his brother were 
murdered in the Tower. Present knowledge of 


Richard's reign and character is derived entirely 
from the historians of the next reign, who 
painted him in the blackest possible colours and 
certainly attributed to him crimes which he 
could not have committed ; and Shakespeare 
has made that picture indelible. 

However exaggerated this view may be, 
Yorkists at home conspired with Lancastrians 
abroad to set Henry of Richmond on the throne 
in Richard’s place and to end the feud of the 
Roses — the red rose w^as the badge of Lancaster 
and the white that of York™ by marrying him 
to Edward IV’s daughter Elizabeth (a marriage 
which took place in I486). When Richmond 
landed at Milford bay, Richard, marching to 
meet him, was deserted by half his followers, 
and he lost his crown and his life at Bosworth 
(1485). So fell the last of the Yorkist kings, 
and the crown of England passed to the Tudors. 


LESSON 6 


England on the Eve 

T he reign of Henry VTl (1485-1509), the 
first Tudor king, marks the transitional 
period from the medieval to the modern 
world. In 1492, Christopher Columbus, backed 
by the Spanish monarchy, set sail west instead 
of cast to find a new trade route to India. In 
ten weeks he had reached the Bahamas — and 
suddenly the size of the known world had ex- 
panded with the addition of a new hemisphere. 
Spain and Portugal reaped the immediate 
material wealth and glory. England had no 
commercial share in the discoveries till after the 
middle of the 16th century, owing to the short- 
sightedness of Henry, who might himself have 
been Columbus’s patron ; but the effect on the 
mental attitude of her scholars and thinkers was 
revolutionary. Expansion of ideas followed 
the physical widening of space. 

During the 15th century the disintegration of 
old ideals had proceeded : now the Renaissance 
was emerging. Printing presses were at work in 
England ; the new learning and revival of the 
classics were advancing quickly at Oxford, and 
so far had not come into opposition with the 
Church. Diplomacy was making headway in 
foreign affairs ; but the theory of the balance 
of power was not developed till the reign of 
Henry Vlll. 

Henry Tudor 

The Wars of the Roses proved to be the 
death-blow to English feudalism. Henry Tudor 
possessed a strong character and remarkable 
astuteness. He had the highest reputation for 
statesmanship, and restored England’s lost 
position as a European power ; in addition, he 
put his own house in order. He founded a 


of the Reformation 

strong dynasty, and set the keynote of a success- 
ful policy at home. Lack of funds and the 
slenderness of his title to the throne might have 
kept Henry dependent on parliament. By the 
substitution of fines and confiscations of pro- 
perty for the death penalty for treason, and by 
forbidding the maintenance of large bodies of 
retainers, he filled his exchequer and broke the 
power of the barons. By marrying Elizabeth 
of York, representative of the rival house, he 
strengthened his title to the throne. 

Ruthless Individualists 

At the opening of his reign, despite the wars, 
the rural population in England was moder- 
ately prosperous, but unfortunately did not 
retain prosperity. The growth of the wool 
industry had increased the demand for sheep ; 
consequently arable land had been turned into 
pasture, requiring less labour ; and much 
common land had been enclosed, thus depriving 
the small tenant of his free grazing. Justifiable 
discontent arose, finding literary expression 
in Latimer’s sermons and Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia. The capitalist who speculated in land 
brought about the abandonment of rural 
districts by the unemployed and the increase of 
out-of-work poor in the urban districts. The 
Tudor period was a great time for the ruthless 
individualist. The commercial connexion 
between landlord and tenant took the place of 
the feudal tie — cruel enough often, but still 
entailing personal responsibility — and the 
owner valued his tenants solely on account of 
the profit they produced. 

Besides the capitalist in land, two other types 
appeared ; the manufacturer employing labour 
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on a large scale, and the merchant f 
who sold his manufactured goods. 

The manufacturers established 
themselves in provincial centres, 
while the merchants had their 
offices in London. 

Yorkist Pretenders 

Until 1505 Henry was troubled 
with periodical insurrections on 
behalf of Yorkist pretenders, in- 
cluding that of Lambert Simnel, 
in 1487, and that of Perkin 
Warbeck, beginning in 1492. The 
king quelled these rebellions in hknry VI 

characleristically vigorous but qualities of 

diplomatic fashion. During the strength of 

seven years of the risings con- 
nected with Perkin Warbcck, Torn 

Scotland was involved, as James IV i'lctoria & 4 , 
had received the impostor cordially 
under his guise of a Yorkisl prince, and allowed 
him to marry his kinswoman. After the execu- 
tion of Warbeck, Henry made alliances with 
Scotland and Spain. His daughter, Margaret, 
was married to James IV ; Arthur, his eldest 
son, to C atherine of Aragon. Arthur died, and 
after the death of Henry VII Catherine was 
married to Henry Vlll, six years her junior. 

Wolscy and the Renaissance 

Henry Vlll succeeded to a fairly ordered 
country. Ferdinand of Aragon, his fathcr-in- 
law, and the emperor Maximilian tried to draw 
him into war with France. Fngland had 
nothing to gain by this, but the king was young 
and the country quite ready to use its restored 
strength in a war of aggression. The work of 
army organization was assigned to the king's 




HKNRY Vll. Hin flne 
qualities of intellect and 
strength of character arc 
shown in this contemporary 
hu.st attributed to the Italian 
I'orrigiano. 

Victoria <$ Albert Museum 


supporter of the Renaissance. He 
is sometimes called England's first 
great foreign minister, and it was 
his constant desire to hold the 
balance of power between Francis 
r of France and the emperor 
Charles V, grandson and heir of 
both Maximilian and Ferdinand 
of Spain. 


Fall of Wolsey 
It is only since the publication 
of the state papers of the period 
that Wolsey has received just 
His fine acknowledgement as a great states- 
ntelicct and man. He was unpopular, with 
laracter are commoners and nobles alike, on 
account of his ostentation and 
ano. arrogance. His downfall wa^ due 

r/ Museum uot to his cncmics, but to his 

diplomatic failure to persuade 
Pope Clement Vll to annul, as head on the 
Christian Church world and the Christian faith, 
the marriage, solemnised by a papal disperisa- 
lion, between Henry and Catherine of AnigOn, 
the widow of Henry’s deceased elder brother 
Arthur. Henry’s conscience became for various 
reasons — chief among them the lack of a male 
heir — uneasy about this marriage. It was 
certainly contrary to the law of the Church ; 
had the earlier Pope valid authority to sanction 
it ? When to Henry’s doubts was added his 
desire to marry Anne Boleyn, he insisted that 
the marriage was no marriage ; but public 
opinion required that the Pope should say so. 
Clement was too much afraid of the emperor 
Charles V, who was Catherine’s nephew, to 
commit himself— Rome iLself had been seized 
by an army of imperialist troops in 1527, and 


almoner, Thomas Wolsey (1471- 
1530). In 1512 a brief campaign was 
started in France, but was a failure. 
Wolsey, however, proved the wariest 
and most diplomatic of statesmen in 
negotiating a peace which was in 
accordance with the prevailing ideas 
of national greatness. He himself 
belicNcd that England would be more 
powerful in peace than in war, and in 
this belief he reflected the constructive 
spirit of the Renaissance. 

This intellectual movement, rather 
slow in reaching England, was based 
primarily on the desire to study the 
Greek language and classical culture. 
The most remarkable member of its 



protagonists in England was Sir 
Thomas More, the author of Utopia^ 
who longed for the king to abandon 
militarism and cultivate the arts of 
peace. Wolsey, by 1 5 1 5 chancellor of 
England and a cardinal, was a great 


GREAT FIGURES OF THE RENAISSANCE. Left, Sir 
Thomus More, author of Utopia,” patron of Holbein and 
friend of Erasmus ; he ivas the greatest of English humanists. 
Right, Cardinal Wolsey, chief minister of Henry VIII, a man 
of outstanding abilities, arrogant and .Intensely ambitious. 
Hampton Court, which he built, survives as the roost famous 
memorial of his princely splendour in England. 
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Wolsey failed to persuade him. Henry had no 
more use for the cardinal, who was presently 
charged with treason, and died at Leicester on 
the way to his trial in London (1530). 

Wolsey’s fall was the first step towards the 
Reformation, If the Pope would not give way. 


papal authority in England might be repudiated 
altogether by a king on whom another pope 
had bestowed officially the title of Defender of 
the Faith on account of his vigorous denuncia- 
tion of heresies recently propounded, and as 
vigorously, by Martin Luther. 


LESSON 7 

The Reformation in England 


A fter the fall of Wolsey, Henry, with the 
^ support of Parliament, embarked on his 
revolutionary course. There was one 
Church in all western Christendom, which 
acknowledged the Pope as its head, in England 
as elsewhere ; the only opposition as yet having 
any considerable popular support concerned the 
precise extent of the papal authority. The 
Church was international, taking no account of 
separate countries ; but if the Pope refused to 
do what was in Henry's eyes his obvious duty, 
his divine authority could be regarded as a 
fiction, and Henry, for England, would assume 
the authority himself. Being in his own view a 
pattern of orthodoxy, the king had no intention 
of countenancing heresy and adopting the new 
doctrines of reform ; but the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the consequent redistribution 
of the national wealth were in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, and a series of changes 
inaugurated by parliament during its sittings 
l^ctwccn the years 1529 and 1594 resulted in the 
annulment of papal authority in England. 

In making these changes, which established 
the Reformation politically, Henry was able to 
feel and to show that he had the support of the 
nation behind him. Most of the clergy, unless 


they happened to be at cross purposes with the 
king, resented papal interference, though most 
would certainly resent no less the interference of 
any lay authority with regard to Church 
property or in ecclesiastical affairs. Where 
they were in opposition they had to be coerced. 
Though the monks were easy, charitable, and 
therefore popular landlords in the more con- 
servative north and west country, they were not 
so highly esteemed in the east and south. Lay- 
men generally were envious of the wealth of the 
ecclesiastical foundations, the luxury in which 
many of the higher clergy were able to live, and 
their political inhuence— as in the case of the 
fallen Wolsey and censured, or affected to 
censure, the reputed low standard of morality in 
the monasteries. 

Breach with Rome 

There was also an undercurrent — in spite of 
the general conservatism in matters of religion — 
of what was soon to be called Protestant 
opinion, derived from the condemned teaching 
of John Wyclif in the days of Richard 11 — when 
it was called Lollardy — and more or less uncon- 
sciously fostered by later scholarship. Since 
1410 English had begun to displace Latin in 
hymns and devotional primers. At 
Oxford, in 1497-98, Colet had 
lectured in English on St. Paul's 
Epistles and taken his hearers back 
to the literal meaning of the words ; 
and Erasmus, the Dutch scholar who 
spent some time in England, and Sir 
Thomas More, author of Utopia and 
lord chancellor on Wolsey's fall, 
also did much to spread Renaissance 
learning and ideals. The courtiers 
and new nobility that had sprung up 
on the ruins of the old had no desire 
to cross the king's will, especially if 
he penalised clerical opposition to 
their own financial profit. The will 
of the nation as expressed by parlia- 
ment was at Henry’s back. And he 
had found in Cromwell, Wolsey’s 
former secretary, a man who would 
fearlessly carry out his will. 

During the first 20 years of Henry's 
reign parliament had been summoned 
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only when the king lacked 
money. The wealth amassed 
by Henry VII had nearly 
sufficed even for his son’s 
extravagance, and appeals 
for money had rarely been 
neces-sary. Parliament 
b.ing so seldom called, 

Wolsey had accustomed 
the country to government 
without it. Now it was to 
be in constant session, to 
endorse Henry’s policy. 

The reserves were ex- 
hausted ; the supplies to 
be asked for were to be 
drawn not from the pockets 
of laymen but from the 
spoliation of the Church. 

The long-established pay- 
ments to Rome were to go 
instead to the royal treas- 
ury. An enormous line was 
levied for a technical breach 
of the law, in which the 
king as well as the Church 
had shared. The clergy 
were no longer allowed to 
legislate, and all appeals to 
Rome were forbidden. The Pope, Clement 
VII, remained obdurate, and Convocation de- 
clared that the king was the head of the Church. 

The Pilgrimage of Grace 

A new archbishop was appointed, Thomas 
Cranmer. Presiding over an linglish ecclesi- 
astical court, Cranmer pronounced the marriage 
with Catherine invalid from the beginning. 


Thus, automatically, 
Catherine’s daughter Mary 
became illegitimate, and 
the breach with Rome was 
complete ; the Pope re- 
torted a year later by 
officially pronouncing the 
marriage valid. Henry had 
already married Anne 
Bolcyn. Cromwell, as 
“ vicar general ” of the 
head of the Church, carried 
out a visitation of the 
monasteries, the inmates of 
which continued to be the 
Pope’s loyal supporters, 
their wealth being in 
many instances vast. The 
report of the visitors , was 
held to warrant the dissolu- 
tion of a great numbw of 
the smaller foundations. 
The north of England rose 
in the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace ” ; the insurgents 
were induced by fair words 
to disperse ; then savage 
vengeance was taken, and 
a Council of the North was 
established — or re-established — to keep the 
people of those parts in order. 

During the latter years of his reign Henry 
was more despotic than ever. Parliaments 
were seldom called. The spoliation of the 
Church included hospitals, colleges, and guilds. 
The larger monasteries met with the same fate 
as the lesser before them-- the confiscation of 
their wealth, which enriched the Treasury, and 
of their estates, which were often sold. 
The purchasers formed a new landed 
gentry, who had no traditional con- 
nexion with their new estates and 
tenantry but had a fixed determina- 
tion not to part with what they had 
gained. The great act of spoliation 
was accomplished. In this Henry was 
unscrupulously abetted by Cromwell, 
whose aim it was to erect an absolute 
monarchy and thereby secure his own 
high position and enrich not only his 
master but himself. 

Downfall of Cromwell 

In 1536 Henry had tired of Anne 
Boleyn, and on a series of monstrous^ 
charges he had her tried and lije- 
headed. Probably her unpardonable 
crime was that her only child was a 
daughter and not a son — the daughter 
who was to become famous as Queen 
Elizabeth 1, but who was now pro- 
nounced illegitimate. Catherine had 



PROTESTANT MARTYRS. Among the most prominent 
of the Protestants who sufTered under Mary I were Hugh 
Latimer (c. 1485-1555), bishop of Worcester, and Nicholas 
Ridley (c. 1500-55), bishop or London. This Illustration In 
Foxe's Book of Martyrs^’ shows their burning at Oxford. 



lHt)MAS CROMWELL (c. 1485- 
1540). Born at Putney, the son of a 
blacksmith, he entered Wolsey’s service, 
and thence passed into that of Henry 
VIII. For some years he was, in efTect. 
first minister, but in 1540 he was accused 
of high treason and executed. 

National Portrait Gallery 
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died in the same year and now Henry married 
a third wife, Jane Seymour, who died after 
giving birth to a son, the indisputable heir to the 
throne. Cromwell had procured from parlia- 
ment a new Treasons Act, which virtually made 
the king absolute. He now wished Henry to 
consummate the battle with the Papacy by 
alliance with the German states which had 
adopted Protestantism ; to that end Cromwell 
suggested a fourth bride, Anne of Cleves, for 
his master. 

Henry, pleased with a portrait painted of the 
German princess by Holbein, agreed, but on her 
arrival found her so unattractive that he 
discovered technical grounds for repudiating 
thi marriage. Cromwell was denounced for 
treason. A bill of attainder was rapidly passed 
by both houses of parliament and assented to 
by the king. Cromwell was sent to the scaflbld 
without being heard in his own defence “ 
condemned under his own treason law (1540). 
During the remainder of Henry's reign there 
was no further advance towards Protestantism ; 
in fact. Catholics and Protestants were sent to 
their doom in impartial succession. In spite of 
his 15 years of plunder and his vast inherited 
wealth, Henry finished with the financial trick 
of a debased system of coinage a means by 
which he could pay debts by issuing coins at a 
nominal value greater than that of the metal 
composing them. He was driven to this 
desperate expedient by the expenses incurred in 
wars with Scotland and France between 1544 
and 1546. 

Reformation under Edward VI 

Henry had been expressly authorised to fix 
the succession by will ; after Edward he 
nominated Catherine of Aragon’s daughter, 
Mary, and after her Anne Boleyn’s daughter, 
Elizabeth. E^dward had been brought up in 
a strictly Protestant atmosphere ; at the 
moment of Henry’s death (1547) the Howards, 
lay leaders of the Catholic party, were in 
eclipse — owing to the disgrace of their kins- 
woman Catherine Howard™ and the Reform 
party, headed by Somerset, the young king’s 
uncle, were able to seize control. Somerset and 
Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury — 
both idealists with little sense of the practical — 
pushed forward the Reformers’ programme, and 
in 1549 a revised prayer-book was issued. 

Somerset was ousted from power by his 
rival Northumberland, who joined the extreme 
Reformers. Edward had now come to regard 
all defection from Protestant orthodoxy as 
criminal. A second, much more Protestant, 
prayer-book was issued, accompanied by an 
Act of Uniformity, imposing its acceptance 
under severe penalties on both clergy and laity. 
England was to be further Protestantised. But 


a religious system built up solely on the will 
to the king was hardly likely to survive him. 
Edward VI, a minor still, died in 1553. Under 
Henry’s will the heir to the throne was Mary, a 
zealous Roman Catholic. In fear of the results 
of her accession, Northumberland had per- 
suaded Edward to make another will leaving the 
crown to his cousin. Lady Jane Grey, a fervent 
and sincere Protestant, who was proclaimed 
queen. 

But so hated was Northumberland that 
public opinion was solid on Mary’s side, and 
the people would have nothing to do with a 
claimant advanced by him. The revolt w'as 
easily crushed, and Jane was sent to the Tower. 
Then another revolt was raised on behalf of 
Elizabeth, which was also crushed, and .lane and 
her young husband, Dudley, were sent to the 
block and Elizabeth to the Tower. No evidence 
of her complicity could be found, but she 
remained a suspected prisoner for the rest of 
the reign. 

In 1554 Mary married Philip of Spain, who 
received the title of king, and the names of 
Philip and Mary appeared together on state 
documents and on the coins. Before a year 
had passed the queen was begging the Pope’s 
pardon for the sin of breaking away from Rome, 
and craving reconciliation. The new parlia- 
ment called after the marriage proved subser- 
vient to her wishes and re-enacted the old penal 
laws against heresy, but would not surrender 
the monastic lands. 

Martyrdom by Fire 

A persecution of Protestants then set in, in 
which some 300 persons — including Cranmer 
and several bishops, but no laymen of conse- 
quence — were sent to the stake. The effect was 
the precise opposite of what Mary had hoped 
and believed it would be. Persecution by fines, 
imprisonment, even by death not made con- 
spicuous, might have served her purpose ; but 
the martyrdom by fire created a revulsion of 
sentiment in the hearts of the people. Though 
considerable numbers remained steadfast in the 
old faith, the fires of Smithlield made England a 
country that remained Protestant through all 
the wars of religion from which Europe was to 
suffer for a century to come. 

Philip of Spain was, quite mistakenly, held 
responsible ; but he involved his wife in a 
French war, which resulted in the loss of Calais, 
200 years after its first capture. A deep hatred 
of Spain was implanted in the English people. 
In 1558 Mary died, a defeated and sorrowful 
woman. Not only did Protestantism flourish, 
but she had no child or heir to carry on her 
zealous work for the Church of Rome. Eliza- 
beth, for whom Protestantism was not a religious 
creed but a political necessity, became queen. 
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LESSON 8 

England in the Elizabethan Age 


T hb reign of Elizabeth 1 (1558-1603) was 
for England an age of greatly advanced 
civilization for the wealthier classes and 
increased prosperity for all except the poorest. 
The period of transition between the feudalism 
of the Middle Ages and the Reformation had 
been one of disorder and consequent trade 
stagnation. The spread of vagrancy and 
pauperism had been hardly checked by the 
terrible laws of Henry Vlll. The currency had 
been disorganized by the issues of debased 
coinage. Elizabeth and her Council sent out a 
proclamation in 1560 explaining the evils of this 
currency and their determination to call in the 
whole of it and issue a new coinage. This 
effected, the resultant sound currency en.sured a 
revival of industry. Under the wise administra- 
tion of William Cecil (who became Lord 
Burghley), leakage of state funds and waste 
disappeared. The importation of manufactured 
goods and the export of raw materials (except 
wool) were discouraged. 

Industries were established by granting 
monopolies to those who engaged in them. 
Wages were to be fixed annually for each district 
for every trade, and em- 
ployers could pay neither 
more nor less than the 
settled sums to labourers. 

Hours were about nine and 
a half a day in summer, 
eight and a half in winter. 

Companies authorised by 
the Crown took the place of 
the old guilds. Protestant 
refugees from Flanders and 
France, who were skilled 
craftsmen, were encouraged 
to settle in one or two trade 
centres and introduced their 
methods of manufacture of 
paper, silk, lace, and other 
commodities. So success- 
ful as teachers were these 
foreign workers that other 
towns received licences for 
settlers. 

Gentlemen Adventurers 
English commerce bene- 
fited from the decay of 
control over trade exercised 
by the German Hansa, or 
league of commercial cities, 
and from the growing 
adventurousness of English 
merchants and mariners, 
who were endeavouring to 


extort for themselves a share in the Spanish 
monopoly of that New World across the Atlantic 
which Columbus had discovered for Spain in 
1492. England, which since Henry’s death had 
lost prestige in the eyes of Europe, was once 
more prosperous, well-ordered, wealthy, con- 
tented, and adventurous. Of the gentlemen 
adventurers of this age the two most famous are 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his half-brother Sir 
Walter Raleigh (c. 1552-1618). Gilbert is 
noted for his quest of the North-West Passage ; 
he founded the first English colony in America. 
Raleigh was poet and historian, as well as 
explorer. Desire for extension of his sovereign’s 
wealth led him in 1595 to seek El Dohado 
along the Orinoco. He could not persuade 
Elizabeth I to take his enterprise seriously, and 
was eventually forestalled by the Spaniards. : 

Personality of the Queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne determined to 
rule over Church and state as had her father, 
Henry Vlll. A new patriotism appeared, which 
was in itself a religion — an extraordinary 
personal loyalty to the queen. This loyalty had 
a glowing wSocial quality, 
and was shared by Protes- 
tants and many Catholics, 
although the legitimate 
Catholic heir was Mary 
Queen of Scots, great-niece 
of Henry VITI and wife of 
the French dauphin. Since 
France was Spain’s rival, 
Philip, now king of Spain, 
was forced to prefer Eliza- 
beth I to Mary as queen of 
England. So far as foreign 
intervention was concerned, 
Elizabeth was secured for 
years to come by the rivalry 
between ‘France and Spain. 
Reconciliation with the 
Papacy would involve ac- 
knowledgement of her own 
illegitimacy, and was out of 
the question. So Elizabeth 
then evolved a religious 
settlement which, though 
definitely Protestant, could 
be acquiesced in by all but 
the more rigid Catholics and 
most extreme Protestants, 
and which was expressed in 
a new prayer-book, a new 
Act of Uniformity, and the 
39 Articles. Between them, 
these imposed a uniformity 



ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND. Keenly 
Intelligent, a wise ruler and a skilful 
diplpmatlst, she was exuberant In her 
enjoyment of life. Sir Christopher 
Hatton said of her : ** The Queen did 
fish for men's souls, and had so sweet a 
bait that no one could escape her 
network.’* 

Naiwnaf Portrait CaHery 
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li' I, 


EUZABETHAN CAPTAINS. I. eft. Sir Walter Raleisli 
(c. 1552 1618), who played a considerable part in the early 
colonisation of North America, and in many respects was the 
incarnation of the spirit of the Elizabethan era. He was 
executed in 16J8. Right, Sir Francis Drake, (c. 1545- 
96), who first circuninaviguted the world (1577-80), and 
WHS one of the leaders of the English against the Spaniards in 
the wars of 15H5 88. 



of practice lhal was not to be transgressed, 
while permitting a very wide latitude of personal 
opinion, and so satisfying the great majority 
of her subjects. 

Mary Stuar^ 

Ten years after her accession Elizabeth 1 
imprisoned the only possible figurehead for 
rebellion — Mary Stuart. Mary had not 
attempted to claim the English throne. 

The dauphin succeeded as Francis II, but 
almost immediately died, and Mary, who 
had passed the whole of her girlhood in 
France, returned to Scotland, a widow 
at 18. Her mother, Mary of Guise, had 
acted as regent of Scotland until 1559, a 
year before her death. There Protestantism 
in its most rigid and joyless form was 
already completely predominant ; the 
government was in the hands of the nobles 
(called the Lords of the Congregation) and 
of the Calvinistic ministers of religion, 
headed respectively by Mary's half-brother 
Moray and by John Knox. 

A Figure-head for Plots 

Struggling for independence, she married 
her cousin Lord Darnicy, a youth with no 
merits except his good looks. The mar- 
riage was a failure, Darnicy joined some 
of the nobles in a conspiracy to murder the 
one man whom she trusted — her Italian 
secretary, Rizzio. A year later Darn ley 
himself was murdered. The queen was 
carried off by Both well, the man whom 
everyone knew to be the murderer, and 
married him, thereby convincing the world 
of her own complicity. The nobles ro.se, 
drove Bothwell from the country, and 


carried Mary a prisoner to Lochleven, 
where she was forced to abdicate in 
favour of her infant son James. She 
escaped from prison, but the few 
followers who rallied to her were 
defeated at Langside (1568), and she 
crossed the border to throw herself on 
the mercy of Elizabeth. 

For 18 years Mary remained a 
captive in successive English prisons, a 
perpetual figurehead for plots against 
Elizabeth which were detected, watched 
till the moment arrived for exploding 
them, and then duly exploded. Mary's 
character was blackened in the eyes of 
the world by publication of the charges 
brought against her ; she was denied 
opportunity of answering them and 
was never brought to li*ial. While she 
lived she was a constant danger but a 
useful hostage. When war with Spain 
could no longer be deferred, her life 
ceased to be useful, and Idizabclh con- 
sented to her death after a “ trial.” The problem 
of her guilt or innocence was left insoluble. 

Relations with Spain 

Throughout those years Elizabeth I, her 
ministers, and the nation were preparing for 
the conllicl with Spain which the queen was 
resolved to postpone till the last possible 



THE OUEEN\S RIGHT HAND. William Cecil, 1st 
Baron Burghley, Lord High Treasurer 1572 98, worked 
untiringly for his sovereign. He is seen in Mis contem- 
porary painting by Marc Geerarts presiding in the Court 
of WardSf the mastership of which was one of his most 
important and remunerative posts, as it gave him much 
Influence over the nobility and gentry. 
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momeat, whereas Philip was 
waiting only to strike and crush 
at his own time — which would be 
when the Netherlands were com- 
plctely subjugated. Elizabeth’s 
calculated vacillations, her dip- 
lomatic juggleries, the trickeries 
with which she befogged friend 
and foes alike and repeatedly 
evaded war when further evasion 
seemed impossible, are a most 
interesting study but too intricate 
to be pursued here. Philip’s 
agents were palpably mixed up 
with one after another of the 
plots m England ; his subjects 
came to the help of rebels in 
Ireland, and English volunteers 
joined Philip’s rebels in the 
Netherlands. In 1572 Francis 
Drake raided the Spanish Main, 
and again in 1578 when on his 
epoch-making voyage round the 
world. But still no declaration 
of war followed, until Philip’s 
seizure of the English ships 
in the Spanish ports put an end 
to the peace that was no peace. 

Troops were sent officially to 
the Netherlands, and Mary was 
beheaded at Folheringay, in 
Northamptonshire (1587). In 
the same year Francis Drake 
was let loose once again, and destroyed the 
fleet in Cadiz harbour, an exploit known as 
“ singeing the king of Spain’s beard,” thus 
delaying the sailing of Philip’s punitive expedi- 
tion for a twelvemonth. 

Defeat of the Armada 

The Spanish fleet sailed in 1588, and passed 
up the Channel, where it was hammered and 
partly crippled by the English gunnery, but 
kept solid formation till it reached Calais Roads, 
from which it was driven out in a midnight 
panic by fireships. In the morning the ships 
lay scattered along the Gravelines coast at the 


mercy of the English, who were 
destroying it when a furious 
squall arose which stopped the 
fighting. When the squall 
cleared, the already shattered 
Armada was driving north past 
the east coast in wild flight, to be 
pursued by the English us long 
as ammunition lasted — that of 
the Spaniards was already ex- 
hausted. The winds, the waves, 
and the rock-bound coasts did 
the rest ; only a crippled remnant 
succeeded in making a Spani.sh 
port. But the mariners had done 
their work first. The new English 
and Dutch tactic.s — learnt in the 
stormy waters of the north” of 
relying upon gunnery, seaman- 
ship, and the manoeuvring of 
sailing ships, had decisively 
triumphed over the old tactics 
of mass formation derived from 
the oar-driven war-galleys on 
the smoother waters of the 
Mediterranean. The Spanish 
domination of the seas was gone 
for ever, though more than 
another century passed before 
England won definite supremacy. 

With the destruction of the 
Armada, Spain ceased to be a 
menace. Philip went on building 
armadas which came to nothing ; the mari- 
time war went on, the Eaighsh preying upon 
Spanish and Portuguese commerce on the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, while the deliberate 
policy of the queen forbade the delivery of 
decisively crushing blows, because France must 
not be left without a continental rival. Apart 
from the war, and from the outburst of the 
literary glory of Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries, Elizabeth’s last years were mainly 
spent in intrigues which, when she died in 160.\ 
set the legitimate heir of the Tudors, the Scots 
king James VI, son of Mary Queen of Scots, 
upon the English throne. 



MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS, whose beauty, 
courage, and tragic life in- 
spired poets and dramatists , 
I'his portrait, now at Hard- 
wickc Hall, was painted 
in 1578, when she was a 
prisoner in Shcflield C'astle. 


LESSON 9 

Two Kingdoms : One Crown 


J AMES VI, king of Scots, succeeded Elizabeth I 
as James I of Great Britain by the will of 
parliament and also by hereditary right. 
No legitimate descendant of Henry VITI was 
Jiving ; James was great-grandson of Henry Vll’s 
elder daughter Margaret by her first marriage, 
and in her, as in all Henry VIPs children, the 
claims of the rival houses of Lancaster and 
York were united. Like the Plantagenets, the 


Scots royal family was descended from Alfred 
the Great. A political motive, not a legal 
title, was the only pretext for any plots against 
the Crown that occurred during his reign. His 
accession united under one Crown two king- 
doms which had. and which continued to have, 
different laws, different officers, different admi- 
nistrative systems, and a tradition of hostility 
extending over 300 years Both countries were 



Two Kingdoms: One Crown 


Protestant ; but the official episcopalian brand 
of Protestantism (Anglicanism) in England was 
not easily reconcilable with the Calvinist 
(Presbyterian) brand prevalent in Scotland. 

New Ideas 

Calvin had held that the state was subordinate 
to the Church ; in England, since the Reform- 
ation, the Church was subject to the state. But 
after the defeat of the Armada, the circumstances 
which had led to the Tudor dictatorship were 
disappearing. England at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign was a strong, united country. With Tudor 
wisdom she had used her powers discreetly and 
had met with personal approbation. In politics 
and religion, ideas of official government were 
gaining ground. The Divine Right of royalty, 
so fervently adhered to by James and his son 
Charles I, was already being displaced by the 
idea of a constitutional royalty dependent on the 
will of the people. One advantage in the union 
between the two kingdoms was that they could 
not be at war with each other unless one or other 
was in rebellion ; nor could they simultaneously 
pursue antagonistic foreign policies. Yet it was 
not 50 years since Scotland had broken oil' her 
alliance, maintained for two and a half centuries, 
with England's other most constant foe, France. 

Relations of England and Scotland 

During those centuries since Robert Bruce, 
Id ward III had eflected a temporary revival of 
the English suzerainty by setting Edward 
Balliol, son of John, on the throne by force of 
arms ; but Edward had been driven out when 
the project of the iTcnch war was developing 
in the English king’s mind. In 
ihe year of Crecy the young 
Scots king, David Bruce, invaded 
England, was taken prisoner, and 
later iclcascd on promise of a 
ransom, which w^as never paid. 

Earl yin Ihe reign of Richard 11, 
the king and his uncle John of 
Lancaster found in border raids 
an excuse for ravaging southern 
Scotland. Henry IV's quarrel 
with the Percys was concerned 
with the ransom of Scottish 
nobles taken in a fight on the 
border, Henry IV captured the 
Scottish crown prince in time of 
peace, on the high seas, a few 
weeks before his father’s death, 
which made him James I of 
Scotland ; and the young king 
was held a prisoner — or, at best, 
a hostage— in England for 20 
years, while Scots volunteers 
were fighting against the English 
in France. For the rest of the 
1 5th century the fighting between 
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English and Scots was not on a large scale. 
Henry VII tried to set relations on a better 
footing by marrying his elder daughter 
Margaret to James IV ; yet ten years later, 
while Henry VllI was fighting the French in 
Flanders, James invaded England, and perished 
at Flodden with the pick of his army (1513). 

Throughout his reign Henry made repeated 
attempts to capture James V, perhaps intending 
for him the fate which Mary Queen of Scots 
met with at the hands of Elizabeth I, James 
died of grief a few weeks after the battle of 
Solway Moss in 1542, in which his army was 
crushed by an English force. Then came the 
years of political and religious intrigue, of which 
his daughter Mary Queen of Scots was the 
storm centre. Edward I’s dream of a united 
kingdom was indeed a necessity for the greater 
prosperity of both countries, as most of the 
abler statesmen in both had long recognized - 
if it could be effected without subordinating the 
interests of the smaller and poorer country to 
those of the larger and richer. Now the Scots 
were reconciled to the union of crowns ; a king 
of Scots was becoming king of England by 
hereditary right, so that Scotland should at least 
secure fair play in the partnership. 

Strong Central Government 
There was another side to the picture. Eng- 
land, in spite of recurring civil discords and 
dynastic conflicts, had been for centuries the 
best governed of European countries ; the rule 
of law and order had been more consistently 
prevalent there than elsewhere. Serfdom had 
virtually disappeared, life and limb and property 
were more secure, justice was 
more even-handed. And England 
was unique in having enjoyed for 
a long time the possession of a 
parliament representative of the 
commons, whose assent— though 
It had no direct control over the 
administration — was necessary 
before any new law could be 
made, any old law abrogated, or 
any new tax levied — a parliament 
which did not govern, but whose 
goodwill no government could 
afford to dispense with for 
long. 

Very different was the case 
with Scotland. Of the ten 
monarchs who had followed 
Robert Bruce, all but two had 
been minors on accession and 
only four lived beyond 40, 
except Queen Mary, who was 
deposed at 26. 

Strong central government 
had been possible only at inter- 
vals; a turbulent baronage had 



.lAMKS I. Son of Mary 
Queen of Scots and Lord 
Damley, James was a 
successful ruler of Scotland 
but, despite his Intellectual 
gifts, a failure as an English 
king. 

After Paul van Sumer 
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never been long held under control, and 
what passed for a parliament was either 
dominated by the barons with the strongest 
armed following at the moment, or handed 
over its functions to a committee of the 
dominant faction. England -was the most, 
and Scotland one of the least, law-abiding 
of countries. James had spent his life in 
winning by craft more control than any but 
two or three of his predecessors had ever 
exercised, and his conception of the rights 
and duties of kingship was based entirely 
on his experience as king of Scots, in 
which there was no counterpart to the new 
national spirit arising in England. 

Theory of Divine Right 

In his view the law should be enforced on 
and obeyed by the subjects, but the king 
was by right divine above the law ; the 
rights of parliament were favours granted by 
the king's grace, and might be overridden 
at the king’s will— though a wholesome 
terror of armed rebellion set him a limit in 
putting his theory into practice. Hence it 
was inevitable that there would sooner or 
later be collisions between the new Scots 
king and the English parliament, which 
even under Elizabeth had been restive 
whenever it scented royal encroachments 
on its own rights. 

The strength of parliament lay in its 
power to refuse supplies — in other words, 
to make the voting of supplies conditional 
on the remedying of grievances. With a 
government which it trusted and a policy 
which appealed to it, supplies were always 
forthcoming. With James on the throne, 
it neither understood nor trusted his policy. 
The country was always ready for war with 
Spain, and its dread of Roman C atholicism 
was raised to fever heat by the desperate 
Gunpowder Plot of a few fanatics for 



THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT IN THE 
REIGN OF JAMES 1. This engravfiiK from R. 
Glover’s “ Nobllitas Politica ct Civilis,” 1608, shows 
James I enthroned in the House of Lords. Earls, barons, 
and bishops are grouped round the chancellor’s seat, and 
the masters of chancery and the clerks are ranged in 
rows of four immediately facing the king. In the 
foreground the commons arc seen separated from the 
lords by a barrier, and the central figure is the Speaker, 
British Museum 



THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. One of the best-remembered 
incidents in English history is the plot for the blowing up of 
parliament on November 5, 1605 . This engraving by Crispin 
Van dcr Passe shows the conspirators in conference 


blowing up king, ministers, and parlia- 
ment, in the third year of the reign. 
James wanted alliance with Spain at 
almost any price, without realizing that 
Spain’s price was, in effect, the restora- 
tion of the Roman Church in England 
— not merely toleration, which he him- 
self desired, but which the narrow 
Puritanism of a large number of his 
subjects abominated. If he called 
parliament to vote supplies, it aired its 
grievances and criticised policy instead. 
In constant need of money, the king 
fell back upon methods of raising it 
which were denounced in parliament 
as illegal but were declared by the 
judges to be within the royal prero- 
gative. 
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The tension between Crown and parliament 
was increased by the arrogance, incompetence, 
and profligacy of the favourite George Villiers, 
whom James had made Duke of Buckingham 
and intimate companion of the heir to the throne. 
James had always evaded an irreparable rupture, 
not without some humiliation. He died in 1625, 
leaving Charles I the still unsolved problem — 
and Buckingham. 

Such honours as belong to the reign of James 
1 and VJ were legacies of the last reign ; half the 
literature usually called Elizabethan was actually 
produced after his accession, and Elizabeth’s 
mariners were pioneers of the maritime and 
oversea empire which had its actual beginning 
under James. The East India Company, 
incorporated in 1600, leased its first trading 


One Crown 

station at Surat in 1609. Sir Walter Raleigh 
had striven in vain to create the nucleus of a 
Greater England beyond the Atlantic ; in 1607 
— while he was a prisoner in the Tower, where 
he was kept until 1616 — a settlement was made 
by the Virginia Company which survived all 
vicissitudes, and in 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers 
planted the first Puritan colony — also with the 
assent of James —farther north at New Plymouth. 
Out of Surat grew the British Dominion in 
India, and out of those two colonies sprang the 
British colonial empire and the United States of 
America. When Elizabeth 1 died, England 
possessed not one yard of soil outside the British 
Isles ; in the days of her successor, the first 
hereditary king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, the British Empire was born. 


LESSON 10 

The Duel of King and Parliament 


W iiTN James died (1625) Europe was already 
in the throes of the rhirty Years War, 
primarily a German civil war within 
the Empire, but one in which every European 
state was sooner or later involved. England 
and France were at this time both on the brink 
of intervention, and the disastrous failure of an 
English expedition, in support of the Elector 
Palatine, for which the blame was laid on 
Buckingham, was the last important event of 
the reign of James. 

The King's “ Rights ” Denied 
England had just broken with Spain, and 
Charles I was just about to marry the French 
king's sister, Henrietta Maria. Buckingham was 
at the height of his unpopularity with the people 
and of his favour with the king, who was badly 
in want of money for the war, while the country 
was in no mind to provide money merely that 
it might be mis-spent by Buckingham. So 
when the inevitable parliament was called, it 
voted, for one year and no more, a lax upon 
imports called “ tonnage and poundage,” which 
had for two centuries been granted to successive 
kings for life, though it was not one of the 
“ ancient customs ” to which all kings were 
entitled by statute. In Charles's eyes, this 
limitation was a breach of royal rights, estab- 
lished by unbroken custom. When parliament 
followed this up by, in effect, demanding the 
dismissal of Buckingham, and went on to 
denounce the favour shown by Charles to 
members of the High Church party, whom they 
regarded as little better than papists, Charles 
dissolved the parliament, though it had voted 
only a fraction of the supplies he had demanded. 

James I had made free use of non-statutory 
methods for raising money. In the case of 


impositions or increased customs duties, he had 
the sanction of common law. Monopolies, 
benevolences, distraint of knighthood, com- 
missions of array, all of which had been 
employed in moderation by the Tudors, were 
made the instruments of tyranny by James and 
Charles. Neither king denied to parliament the 
power of making statutes or of granting sup- 
plies, but they did deny it the exclusive right ; 
they nullified the power that it had by levying 
impositions and loans and by issuing proclama- 
tions. In Charles's opinion it was the duty of 
the house of commons to grant a yearly subsidy, 
and refusal to do so was obstructive, uncon- 
stitutional, and rebellious. Unfortunately he 
believed also that he could outwit parliament by 
appearing to yield, afterwards returning to the 
exercise of arbitrary power ; it is probable 
that he sincerely held himself unfettered by 
promises obtained under compulsion, which 
bound him to actions not in accordance with the 
office of king as he understood it. 

The Petition of Right 

A new parliament was called, attacked 
Buckingham as a preliminary to discussing 
supplies, and was dissolved. Nearly two years 
passed before a third was summoned, in 1628. 
Meanwhile Charles, with the support of the 
judges, had been collecting tonnage and 
poundage as if a parliamentary grant were 
unnecessary for all direct taxation. He had 
tried to levy a compulsory or forced loan, dis- 
missed his chief justice for denouncing it as 
illegal, and imprisoned recalcitrants who refused 
to pay, without bringing any specific charge, by 
royal prerogative. Buckingham had inter- 
vened against the French government on behalf 
of the Huguenots at La Rochelle, had personally 
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PARI.IAMKN I IIOtSL IN J HE I IME Ol' CHARLES I. This i-ngruvine, by W. Hollar, shows lh« otd 
of parUamcnt .ns it appeared t(» the artist in 1641. Originally a chapel founded hy Stephen, the buildiftg 
became a meeting place of the house of commons under Edward IV, until whose reign its sessions hud been held 
in the chapter house of Westminster Abbey (right). 'J'he comnnins held their meetings in St. Stepheirs chapel 

until 1834, when it was destroyed by fire. ' 

British Museum 


led an expedition thither with disastrous lesults, 
and was cagei to avenge his defeat. 

The third parliament was seething with anger 
when i( met, and it proceeded to pass in both 
houses the Petition of Right (1628), which 
required the king to govern according to law - 
quite incompatible with the Stuart idea of 
Divine Right — and forbade the levying of any 
taxes or loans without consent of parliament. 
The petition was the first important statutory 
restriction of the powers of the Crown since 
1485. Charles, putting on it an interpretation 
which was not the parliament's, yielded assent 
after some resistance. Parliament returned to 
the attack on Buckingham and the High Church 
appointments, and was forthwith prorogued 
(not yet dissolved). After this the constitu- 
tional debate took on more and more the 
aspect of a religious controversy. 

Hampden and Ship Money 

Thomas Wentworth, hitherto a leader of 
the commons, deserted his old colleagues and 
joined the king ; he was a far more able up- 
holder of royal claims than Buckingham, who 
was assassinated by a disgruntled ex-army 
officer a few days later. The same parliament 
met again in January (1629), fell at once to 
denouncing the continued taxation and the 
king's ecclesiastical policy, and was dissolved. 
For the next 11 years Charles ruled without 
summoning a parliament at all. As by pro- 
clamation he was able to make new laws and 
alter old ones, and as he continued to collect 
tonnage and poundage together with imposts, 
and enacted the customs dues and other sources 
of revenue in spite of the Petition of Right, it 
seemed as though he could be independent of 


parliament, the very name of which he hated. 

While the ingenuity of lawyers revived long- 
obsolete but technically legal methods ol 
scraping together some revenue by prerogative, 
the most famous of these measures, called 
“ ship money,” was at best, in the form adopted, 
of doubtful legality. In 1634, though Fnglanil 
had withdrawn from the Thirty Years War, 
the seaports and maritime counties were required 
to furnish ships for defence of the commerce 
of the country against the Dutch and French 
navies ; shortly afterwards the king demanded 
from the inland counties money to compound 
for further equipment of the fleet. The demand 
was in defiance of the Petition of Right and 
struck at the very existence of parliament. 
The king was unwilling to meet his commons 
in case his cherished ecclesiastical policy was 
threatened, and he submitted the legality of 
his case to the judges, who laid it down that 
the king, under the Great Seal of F.ngland, can 
compel his subjects, when the country is in 
danger, to supply means for defence — the king 
to be sole judge of that danger. In 1635 
John Hampden, a wealthy squire of Bucking- 
hamshire, refused to pay, and the dispute was 
adjudicated by the 12 judges of the Exchequer. 
Seven decided for tlrc king, five were for 
Hampden ; only two declared the tax illegal. 
So vital was this case to the position of parlia- 
ment that the “ Long Parliament ” later passed 
an act declaring the judgment void, to which 
the king gave assent in 1641. It declared the 
ship-money writs to be illegal and condemned 
the king's practice of obtaining an outside legal 
opinion. Statute law henceforth was not to 
be the servant of common law. 

During the 1 1 years between the meetings of 
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parliament, popular resistance to the govern* 
ment measures continued to be suppressed by 
the three arbitrary courts which were indeed 
legal, having been constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment under the Tudors — the Courts of Star 
Chamber, High Commission, and the Council 
of the North— but had the power of imposing 
arbitrary penalties. 

The second, an ecclesiastical court, was 
presided over by Archbishop Laud, and the 
third by Wentworth, who was, in elTect, viceroy 
in the northern counties until he was transferred 
to Ireland, where he ruled with an iron hand, 
but w'ith unprecedented success. 

Scottish National Government 

During those years Charles was unconsciously 
sowing the w'ind in l:ngland, but it was m 
Scotland that he began to reap the whirlwind. 
He wished to impose upon the fervently Pres- 
byterian Scots the preiatical English C hurch 
system, which to most of them was but disguised 
papistry. Without legal machinery or authority, 
a National Covenant was drawn up and signed 
by high and low, pledging the signatories to 
loyally to the Crown and resistance to all 
religious innovations not sanctioned by the 
Cjcncral Assembly of the Kirk and by the Scots 
parliament — the English parliament having no 
authority north of the bolder. When the Cjcneial 
Assembly was elected, it virtually assumed ihc 
sovereign authority, with popular assent. 'Fhe 
king had no forces in Scotland with which to 
compel obedience. He threatened to do so 
with troops levied in I'ngland. The Scots 
organized an army of their own and marched 
to the border (1639). A very unreal attempt at 
a compromise broke down. 

Wentworth, summoned fiom 
Ireland and quite ill-informed 
as to public feeling in England, 
advised the calling of parliament 
and what he took to be the con- 
sequent ea.sy suppression of the 
Scots. In April 1640 the “ Shoi I 
Parliament " met, only to be 
dissolved (against the advice of 
Wentworth, now carl of Straf- 
ford) after three weeks. The 
Scots marched into England, not, 
as they said, to make war but to 
claim their national rights. The 
king, finding himself helpless, 
promised to accede to theii 
demands ; and at the same time 
he summoned a new parliament, 
by the advice of Stratford's jealous 
enemies, the court party, who 
knew, as Strafford knew himself, 
that his destruction, as the one 
strong man on whom Charles 
could lean, would be its first aim. 


In November 1640 the ‘'Long Parliament” 
met, and proceeded forthwith to the impeach- 
ment and arrest of Strafford. Soon it was clear 
that the charge of treason must break down ; 
for the legal process of impeachment a bill 
of attainder was substituted, passed by both 
houses, and presented to the king. There was 
no law under which Strafford could be con- 
demned to death, but an Act of the king in 
parliament would make one for the occasion. 
Charles did not dare to refuse ; he signed the 
Act, sacrificed his champion to the popular 
hatred and the jealousy of his rivals, and 
thereby scaled his own doom. Strafford was 
beheaded in May 1641. 

Insurreclion in Ireland 

from the moment of Strafford's arrest 
Charles had been powerless -at first, in the 
face of a virtually unanimous parliament. Bill 
after bill was passed by both houses to which 
he was forced to give the royal assent— for- 
bidding the extended prorogation of parliament 
or its dissolution without its own consent ; 
abolishing the ai biliary courts which had been 
the instruments of oppression ; abolishing all 
the methods, whether technically legal or not, 
by which Charles had raised money without 
consent of paiharnenl. But a rifl in the re- 
ligious question, which grew anti grew, revealed 
itself when the Puritans in the commons intro- 
duced and passed a bill for the total abolition 
of episcopacy, which never reached the lords. 
To resist religious oppression was one thing, 
to attack the ( hutch of England itself was 
another. The moderates, repelled by Puritan 
fanaticism, began to range themselves on the 
king’s side. 1 hen there arose an anti-Protestant 
insurrection in Ireland, which 
wild rumours attributed to the 
king's machinations. An armed 
force was needed in Ireland; but 
if it were under the king’s control, 
would he not use ii for the over- 
throw of English liberties ? The 
commons prepared a militia bill 
which would give the control not 
to the king but to themselves ; 
and then they passed, against 
fierce opposition and by a 
majority of no more than 1 1 
votes, a long resolution called the 
Grand Remonstrance (November 
1641), which was a detailed indict- 
ment of the king’s government — 
including his foreign policy— from 
the beginning. The moderates 
had now been converted into 
steadfast royalists by the action 
of the extremists. 

Charles saw his opportunity 
but misjudged the strength of 



.rOHN HAMPDEN, cousin 
of Oliver ('romwell nnd 
great Parliamentary leader, 
lie was the first to refuse 
payment of ship money in 
1635. This portrait is by 
Robert Walker, painter of 
Puritans. 

National Portrait Gallery 
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his supporters. Elated by the reaction, he 
attempted a coup d'etat, going down to the 
house with a body of troops to arrest five 
leaders of the opposition. They had warning, 
and were not there. The blow had failed, but 


History 

the action set a spark to the flame of rebellion 
(Jan. 1642). A week later Charles was on his 
way to the north to instigate futile negotiations, 
and by the end of August the country was in 
the throes of the Civil War, 


LESSON 11 

The Civil War and the Protectorate 


T he Declaration of the Lords and Commons, 
dated June 6, 1642, in defence of the 
order of parliament of three months 
earlier for mustering the militia, was the first 
practical usurpation of sovereignty by the 
English parliament. The king had become a 
fiction, and the constitutional issue was decided 
by the arbitrament of war. 

On August 22, 1642, Charles set up his 
standard at Nottingham, hoping to end the 
war speedily. I'he gentry could collect such 
of their tenants as they could arm and drill, 
and it was on these tiiat the Royalists were 
mainly dependent, the militia machinery being 
for the most part in the hands of Parliament- 
arians, as also was that for the collection of 
taxes and for the licet. The bulk of the gentry 
were Royalists (Cavaliers) ; the bulk of the 
townsmen Parliamentarians (Roundheads). The 
strength of the Roundheads was in London, the 
eastern counties, and the ports ; that of the 
Cavaliers in the north and west. The division 
was made by the antagonism of two loyalties 
which ought never to have been in conflict — 
loyalty to Church and king, or to civil and 
religious liberties. 


For the first year the balance of military 
successes was with the Royalists. Then parlia- 
ment allied itself with the Scots, who had 
hitherto held aloof, in the Solemn League and 
Covenant, on a religious basis ; and Colonel 
Oliver Cromwell raised, organized, and trained 
by his own methods, in the eastern couPties, 
the troops who were presently to be known 
as the Ironsides. They were prominent it the 
mixed English and Scottish army commanded 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax which routed the Royal- 
ists under the king’s nephew. Prince Rupert, in 
the north at Marston Moor (July 1644). The 
tide turned. Montrose raised the Highland 
clans for the king, and seemed likely to carry 
the Royalist cause to victory in Scotland ; 
but Cromwell in England organized the New 
Model Army, and in June 1645, Fairfax won 
the decisive victory at Naseby. The king’s 
army dissolved into a number of scattered 
detachments ; Montrose was overwhelmed at 
Philiphaugh ; the Royalists could not make 
head anywhere. In the May following, Charles 
placed himself in the hands of the Scots army 
in the north of England, and then began a long 
scries of negotiations. 



SACKED BY CROMWELL. Drogheda was atormod by Cromwell during his ruthless Irish campalM. Sack 
and slaughter were the recognized penalties for obstinate resistance, and Cromwell claimed that his drastic 
methods would tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future.*' Above is a view of Drogheda, drawn 
about 1680. I'he fortiticatlons were extant until the beginning of the 19th century. 

British Musfum 
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IN COMMEMORATION OF DUNBAR. Dc- 
signed to commemorate the victory of Crumv^ell 
and his Ironsides at Dunbar in 1650, this medal 
was the work of the famous medallist, Thomas 
Simon. Cromwell is shown on one side, the house 
of commons on the reverse. 

Uriii\h Museum 

The king's object was to induce one or other 
of the groups among his enemies to accept his 
own terms, which proved unacceptable to any 
of them. The Scots, dLscontented at his refusal 
to support Presbyterianism, accepted payment 
for their recent military services in alliance with 
parliament, and deserted the king, leaving him 
in the hands of the parliamentary commis- 
'sioners. The “ Puritan” army wanted freedom 
for a host of sects, mistrusted parliament, 
kidnapped Charles, and kept him virtually In 
their own custody at Hampton Court. The 
negotiations went on, until he attempted flight 
to Fiance, was caught, and imprisoned at 


members refusing signature, and the king of 
England and Scotland was publicly beheaded 
at Whitehall, manifestly by the fiat of the 
irresistible Puritan army, whose leader — in 
fact, but not officially — was Oliver Cromwell 
(Jan. 30. 1649), 

Cromwell in Ireland 

The Rump proclaimed a republic under the 
name of the Commonwealth, and the abolition 
of the monarchy and the house of lords, and 
ruled as the sole sovereign authority. Such an 
arrangement could not have been enforced but 
for the support of the army. For nearly three 
years Cromwell himself, who was only a general 
and, at first, not even general-in-chief, was 
rarely present in London, being away on 
campaign most of the time. Most of Ireland 
was in arms for the restoration of the monarchy. 
Cromwell was sent to establish the new govern- 
ment, which he did by force, acting on the 
strictest Puritan principles. The Royalists were 
pronounced rebels, the Roman Catholic priests 
combatants, and himself, as the instrument of 
the ” righteous Judgment of God,” elected to 
inflict slaughter “ to prevent the clfusion of 
blood for the future.” After Cromwell's de- 
parture in 1650 his work was carried on with 
equal ruthlessness by Ireton and Ludlow ; 
colonies of Puritan soldiers were planted in 
Ulster, and the property of Catholic landowners 
confiscated in all parts of Ireland, with the 
exception of the wilds of Connaught, where the 
native Irish bred in their hordes of underfed. 


C'arisbrookc. In 1648 there were 
Royalist insurrections ; in August a 
Scots army invaded England for the 
king, and was shattered by Cromwell 
at Preston ; the effect was to con- 
vince the army that peace was 
impossible while the king was alive. 
While Cromwell was away, the army 
!in London under Colonel Pride 
i” purged” the parliament by forcibly 
[excluding from it all the members 
iwho took the side of the king; and 
Uhc remnant -the ” Rump assumed 
* absolute authority. 

Charles Beheaded 

For the subsequent proceedings 
ithere was no legal warrant. The 
|Rump appointed a court to try “ the 
nan Charles Stewart ” for treason. 
[[Charles refused to plead before a 
court which had no legal jurisdiction, 
“ie has the credit of standing up for 
khe law, which he had formerly used 
|n an attempt to gain absolutism, 
lis assailants accused him on merely 
chnical grounds. The court pro- 
liounced the death-sentence, half its 



“ BE GONE, YOU ROGUES ! Cromwell became virtual 
dictator after the coup d'6tat of 1653, when he summarily 
dissolved the Long Parliament which was, he declared, 
polluted by self-interest. In this satirical Dutch print of the 
time an inscription on the wall state.s that ** This Hovse Is to 
Lett.’* In the foreground the Protector points the way out to 
retiring memhers, and In the background Lcnthall, the 
Speaker, Is being forcibly removed from the choir. 

British Museum 
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half-clothed children, that bitter i.'*" 
hatred of England which later in ' 

Ireland and elsewhere was to 
produce one of the most dillicult 
problems for the British Empire. 

In 1650 the Scots government, 
indignant because their king had 
been beheaded by the English, 
recalled Charles H, the exiled heir, 
to the throne on their own terms. 

This act the English government 
had no sort of right to forbid, 
but could not afford to permit. 

Cromwell was no sooner back 
from Ireland when he was dis- 
patched now as “ lord general ” 

- to bring the Scots to reason. 

He snatched a remarkable victory 
out of the jaws of defeat at 
Dunbar (September 3, 1650); but 
when, 111 the following campaign, 
he left the way to England open, 

C harles II with the Scots army 
marched south, to be trapped at 
Worcester. The Royalists were 
crushed by Cromwell on the first 
anniversary of Dunbar ; Charles, 
after hairbreadth escapes, made his way to 
Era nee. Scotland could no longer oiler cfTcc- 
tivc resistance, and was next year incorporated 
with the Commonwealth, but with General 
Monk as military governor. 

Maritime War with the Dutch 

Meanwhile the Rump was becoming in- 
creasingly unpopular. Royalists, to keep their 
estates, w'ere forced to pay down a sum of 
money. This would have been fair enough 
from the parliamentary point of view had the 
system been fairly carried out. But members 
of parliament were bribed to let certain peisons 
olf easily, and used their power to promote 
peisonal interests. Parliament's great work 
was the reorganization of the navy, which had 
been neglected ever since Elizabeth’s death, 
and was at this lime surpassed by that of 
Holland. England sought alliance w'ith Holland 
both as a republic and as a leading Protestant 
power, but her overtures were rejected, and 
trade rivalry brought on a maritime war with 
the Dutch (1652 54), from which England 
emerged dehmtely the equal if not the superior 
of Holland. Dutch merchant shipping suffered 
as it had to run the gauntlet of the Dover 
Straits on its way to and from home ports. 

The Lord Protector 

After Worcester, Cromwell was indisputably 
the most powerful man in the country. The 
Rump wanted to remain in permanent control, 
and to disband the army of which he was the 
trusted commander ; while the parliament 


was at work on a bill to prolong 
its own existence, he went down 
to the house with a body of 
troopers and dissolved it by his 
own authority — backed by the 
army (April 1653). Although 
parliament had done well in some 
things, Cromwell declared that 
they were polluted by self-interest 
and that it was not lit for them to 
“ sit here any longer.” 

From that time Cromwell ruled 
as a military dictator, a Caesar 
maintained by the power of an 
irresistible Puritan army, which in 
December made him Lord Pro- 
tectorwithalmost absolute powers, 
and with a single-chamber parlia- 
ment pledged to maintain the new 
constitution. That experiment 
failed. Cromwell theh governed 
by dividing the countiV into dis- 
tricts ruled by major-generals. 
In 1657 a new pailiamcnt was 
called. It made him Protector foi 
life, after offering him the crown, 
which he reluctantly refused. But 
when it met again, it fell to discussing the 
constitution instead of attending to pressing 
business. No other was called before his death 
on Septembers, 1658 ; and then followed a chaos 
for which General Monk found the only possible 
solution — the recall of Charles 11 in May 1660, 
and his establishment on the throne. 

As an experiment or, rather, series of experi- 
ments in constitution building, the Common- 
wealth had proved a complete failure, while it 
had implanted in the Vuiglish mind a permanent 
loathing for anything like a military dictatorship, 
and for any kind of government which interferes, 
on moral or religious grounds, with tlic private 
lives of its citizens. The domination of 
Puritanism was followed by the inevitable 
reaction. But for the time a very strong 
dictatorship was the only possible alternative 
to anarchy, and Cromwell was the only man 
capable of shouldering the burden, which 
wore him out. Inevitably his rule was arbitrary, 
harsh, exasperating ; but it gave probably more 
security and less injustice than the country 
would have had to endure without him. His 
foreign policy was in one respect unfortunate, 
because, by allying England with France as 
pledged by Mazarin to the principle of toleration, 
he helped to give ETance a dangerous pre- 
dominance in Europe, which paved the way 
for the aggression of Louis XIV during the 
next fifty years ; but it also enabled England 
ultimately to be the insuperable obstacle in the 
path of that aggression, and restored the 
prestige lost almost from the moment of 
James T’s accession. 



CROMWELL IN DEATH. 
This death mask of the great 
Protector, first exhibited in 
1928 , has been handed do>vn 
from the famiiy of Crom- 
^velPs granddaugiiicr. 
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English Politics in the Reign 
of Charles II 


T he recall of Charles II in 1660 was hailed 
with joy by three-quarters of the country 
and accepted as the best available 
course by nearly all the rest. After enthusiastic 
greetings at Dover, on his 30th birthday he 
entered London, amid joyous, shouting crowds. 
His return did not represent the triumph of 
any political principle ; but it meant that the 
country was sick of military dictatorship and 
of that official interference with private lives 
and occupations which Puritans regarded as 
a proper function of government. 

In effect, the terms of the agreement made 
between what may be called Monk’s parliament 
and the exile-king were that the legislation 
passed by “the king in parliament ” in the 
last reign was to be the recognized law of the 
land, all later legislation being invalid ; that 
there was to be no vindictive action taken 
against those who had opposed the late king, 
even in arms, excepting the actual regicides ; 
that the question of taxation was to be no 
longer disputable -the Crown was to receive 
a lixed annual revenue without power to add 
to It, anything additional being procurable 
only by act of parliament. The settlement by 
agreement of the religious problem was to be 
postponed until a regular parliament could be 
summoned, with a king on the throne. Scot- 
land was again to be a separate kingdom. The 
restoration was really more a restoration of 
parliament than of king. 

1'he Act of Uniformity 
1'hosc were the terms which Charles — a man 
of fill* greater intellectual ability and sense of 
humour than his father— accepted with a light 
heart. 'Fhe settlement was duly made on those 
lines. When parliament was summoned, it 
proved to be Royalist and fervently Anglican 
in religious sentiment, but as Unacious of its 
own rights and privileges as any of its prede- 
cessors. and as hostile to Rome as to Puritanism, 
though the king did not fully realize this till 
half-way through his 25 years’ reign. On the 
religious question parliament look its own way, 
which was not the king’s. While the old penal 
laws against papists remained in force, it passed 
a series of laws, including the Act of Uniformity 
(1 662), penalising Protestant nonconformity — 
or dissent, as it now began to be called. By 
this act every clergyman and schoolmaster who 
was not in accord with everything contained 
in the Prayer Book was to be precluded from 
holding benehce. About 2,000 clergy resigned. 


and nonconformists now abandoned the idea 
of Church unity and petitioned for toleration. 

Charles himself, as the result of his long 
exile in C alholic France and the influence of his 
favourite sister “ Minetle,” Duchess of Orleans, 
was inclined to favour if not the restoration, 
at least the official toleration of Romanism : 
and to make the proposal more palatable to 
the people he would have coupled with it the 
toleration of most forms of Protestant dissent ; 
but he did not choose to gain his ends by 
lighting. He assented to repressive legislation i 
but later tried a risky experiment : by royal 
prerogative he “ suspended ” the penalties for 
nonconformity. 

Parliament not only forced him to withdraw 
this “ Declaration of Indulgence,” denouncing 
it as illegal, but also passed the Test Act (which 
continued in force for more than a century and 
a half), excluding from all public offices any 
person who could not pass the test of member- 
ship of the Church of England (1673). The act 
mllicted no penalty on the holder of a special 
belief, but led, in particular, to the driving out 
of oil ice of every Roman Catholic. 

For the next eight years Charles was fighting 
a duel of wits with Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Earl of Shafleshury ( 1 62 1- 83), > the cleverest 
politician in England except the king himself. 
A born party leader, whose .sense of justice 
was acknowledged by even his worst enemies, 
Shaftesbury was loyal to two principles only, 
bis love of parliamentary government and his 
desire for toleration based on hatred of clerical 
interference. 

rhe Treaty of Dover 

For some time Shaftesbury had imagined 
that he was in the king's confidence, together 
with the other members of the so-called ministry 
of Cabal (a word formed from the first letters 
of the names Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley Cooper, later Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Lauderdale.) In 1673 he discovered the contents 
of the secret articles of the Treaty of Dover, 
signed in 1670 between Charles and Louis XIV, 
by which, apparently in return for his assistance 
against the Dutch and the restoration of 
Catholicism in England, Charles was to become 
the pensioner of Louis, who undertook to 
supply troops to enforce Catholic domination 
and the revival of the loyal prerogative to the 
English Crown. 

Modern research has cast doubts upon the 
importance of this secret treaty. Charles received 
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RES row All ON OF CHARLES II. This animated print corroborates Samuel Pepys's account of Ibe 
enthusiastic scenes at Dover when, on May 26, 1660, Kin^ Charles II set foot on English soil after his lohg 
exile. InKnllc the crowd of people, and the horsemen, citizens, and noblemen of all sorts ... He talked 
awhile with General Monk and others, and so into a stately coach there set for him, and so away through the 
town towards Canterbury . , . The shouting and joy expressed by all is past imagination.*' 

British Museum 


money only occasionally from Louis ; and pendcnce, Shaftesbury remained faithful to his 

then only small sums. In return he gave no principle of toleration only for dissenters, and, 

armed assistance, except for the shorl period supporting the Test Act, incurred Charles’s 

of the l^utch wars which were largely due to anger. Shaftesbury was dismissed from the 

the rivalry of the merchants of the two countries, ministry and set himself to form a parliamentary 


who were by no means 
royalist. Possibly Louis 
was the loser by the bar- 
gain ; he might have 
attacked P.ngland before 
the new regime was suflici- 
ently established. 

Popish Plot 

It is doubtful whether 
Charles did more than toy 
w'ith the idea of restoring 
the Catholic faith ; when 
he realized the popular 
fury after the exposure of 
the secret treaty, he aban- 
doned the idea in favour of 
a comfortable absolutism 
which would enable him to 
finish his days in peace with 
his ladies, his spaniels, and 
the ducks he had put in 
Kensington pond. 

Having apparently de- 
cided that in Charles’s 
intention toleration for the 
Catholics was bound up 
with a scheme for the 
overthrow of English inde- 



CM ARLES 11. The king was a con- 
summate politician, and for some years 
before his death enjoyed autocratic 
power. His sardonic features are cleverly 
portrayed in this bust by Honor6 Pclld, 
dauxi 1689. 

^u'toria A Athori Museum 


opposition, which deve- 
loped into the Whig party, 
the Court party being 
called Tories. 

Henceforward it became 
Shaftesbury’s primary 
object to procure the ex- 
clusion from the succession 
to the throne of the heir 
presumptive, the king’s 
brother James, for in 
James’s creed not only was 
Divine Right the first 
article, but as a zealous 
Roman Catholic he was 
firmly determined to 
catholicise the government. 
A few years later (1 678) the 
'country went crazy over a 
monstrous fabrication, the 
“ discovery by the noto- 
rious liar Titus Oates (1 649 
-1705) of a (wholly ficti- 
tous) Popish Plot, The 
king himself did not date 
to stand up against the un- 
reasoning panic ; nor did 
the judges. According to 
Oates’s announcement the 



English Politics in the 

i^^king was to be murdered, James set on the 
throne, and Protestantism was to be ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

In his duel with Shaftesbury, Charles had a 
weapon in reserve. Louis XIV, who feared lest 
parliament should, by keeping Charles short of 
money, eventually drive him into alliance 
against France, in 1678 provided him with a 
pension, sufficient to make him independent for 
a while of supplies from Parliament. Until 
that pension had been secured, Charles could 
only stand on the defensive with Shaftesbury. 
The religious panic wore itself out. Parlia- 
ments had met, fought, and failed to pass the 
Exclusion Bill (1679) which would have excluded 
James from the throne, and they were either 
prorogued or dissolved. 

Charles as Autocrat 

A new parliament met early in 1681. Shaftes- 
bury and the Whigs gathered to it confident of 
winning a crushing victory ; but it had met 
only to be immediately dissolved, and no other 
parliament was called in the remaining four 
years of the reign. Charles was independent, 
having secured his pension and the succession 
for his brother. Armed rebellion was not even 
in sight. Alarm at the idea of a Catholic 
successor to the throne was nothing to the 
alarm at the possibility of a second civil war. 
Charles's personal popularity increased with 
the violence of his Whig opponents. During 
the next two years he acquired, by an ingenious 
but strictly legal remodelling of the corporations, 
the Crown's control over the borough elections 
to the house of commons ; so that James, when 
he duly became king at Charles’s death in 1685, 
was able at once to summon an enthusiastically 
Tory parliament. 

Under a Mask of Frivolity 

Charles never defied parliament as his father 
had done ; he did not ignore the lesson of his 
ill-fated Declaration of Indulgence — while the 
Exclusion Bill never passed the lords. He got 
his own way by relying not on force but on 
intellectual dexterity veiled under a mask of 
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frivolity. Towards the end of his reign he had 
succeeded in making himself completely inde- 
pendent. Apart from the French king's 
pension, he had rallied round the throne those 
who were anxious at all costs to maintain order 
and avoid civil war. But parliament had 
defeated toleration ; it had definitely acquired 
the right of “ appropriation of supply," that is, 
of voting supplies for specific purposes, with the 
right of controlling the expenditure ; it had 
established the principle of ministerial responsi- 
bility, so that a minister could not escape 
punishment even by proving that he had acted 
under the king’s orders ; and its Habeas 
Corpus Act put on a firm foundation the right 
of every accUsSed person to be tried without 
any undue delay. 

London Life 

Charles’s extravagance in Court expenditure 
increased trade and prosperity in certain 
directions, though his finances during the earlier 
part of his reign were often in hopeless con- 
fusion. The growth of London after the fire 
in 1666 was a sign of renewed prosperity. The 
Court and meetings of parliaments meant that 
many rich families had new town houses, and 
there was much building round the districts 
called now Lincoln’s Inn and Soho Square. 
While painting was in the hands of foreign 
artists, English architecture flourished. The 
disaster of the great fire gave Sir Christopher 
Wren (1632 1723) his opportunity. Though 
many of his plans for a vast scheme of re- 
building for London were rejected, he was 
chosen as architect for the new Si. Paul’s, and, 
in addition, designed other London churches 
and buildings throughout the country. 

The colTee-house and the theatre were im- 
portant features of the day. The former owed 
its existence to the introduction of chocolate 
and coffee as beverages. The theatre had an 
added interest by the introduction, about 1659, 
of actresses for the women’s parts, hitherto 
played by boys. Pepys’s Diary i.s the most 
authentic account of London life in the first 
nine years of Charles’s reign. 


LESSON 13 

The “Glorious Revolution’’ of 1688 


W HEN James 11 came to the throne in 1685 
the country was well disposed towards 
him and somewhat ashamed of its 
Popish Plot panic ; Charles had ensured him 
a Tory house of commons. With tact and a 
moderate policy he might have recovered practi- 
cal toleration for his co-religionists, short of 
actual repeal of the Test Act, In theory, 
though not in fact, the doctrine of divine right 


was triumphant after the Restoration — so 
triumphant as to deceive James and tempt him 
to ruin ; the characteristic political philosophy 
of the period was that expounded in Sir Robert 
Filmer’s Patriarcha (1680), wherein is traced 
the divine right of kings from the power granted 
to Adam by God. James, more conscientious 
but less astute than Charles, flung away his 
chances by reverting to arbitrary methods, and 
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LANDING OF WILI.IAM OF ORANGE. Invited by a 
Kroup oT inHiiential porsonuges to bring over an army and 
Ncciire the infringed liberties of England,** William landed 
with his troops at Rrixham In Torbay, on November 5, 1638. 
'1'he scene of the landing Is depicted in this painting, by an 
unknown artist, now in Hampton Court Palace. 

}iy fu^nni^sutn of the Lout Chamherfain 


alienating the Crown’s strongest supporters, the 
High Anglicans, clerical and lay. 

When under Shaftesbury's leadership the 
Whigs were working for the I^xclusion Bill, they 
tixed upon Monmouth, an illegitimate son of 
Charles 11, as the Protestant candidate for the 
succession. Shaftesbury had died in exile in 
Holland in 1683. Monmouth crossed the 
North Sea in an attempt to make good his 
claim to the throne as the champion of the 
Protestant interest. His revolt was easily 
crushed at the battle of Sedgemoor (1685). 
Large numbers of the rebels were executed 
without trial, and Jell'reys, 
the cruellest of judges, was 
sent to hold the “ Bloody 
Assize ” in the western 
counties, hanging 320 
persons and transporting 
more than twice as many 
to be slaves in the West 
Indies. As a reward for his 
elTiciency he was made lord 
chancellor on his return to 
London. Another revolt, 
headed by the Duke of 
Argyll in Scotland, was still 
more easily put down, and 
its leaders executed. 

Opposition 

Monmouth’s execution 
united all parties in recog- 
nizing as heir to the throne 


the king’s Protestant daughter Mary, 
the wife of his nephew William, 
Stadtholder of Holland, Monmouth’s 
death brought the whole opposition 
into line, making caution and moder- 
ation on the king's part the more 
necessary. But James blundered into 
the conviction that he was master of the 
situation. He created alarm by de- 
manding the repeal of the Test and 
Habeas Corpus Acts. Finding the 
issue of that demand doubtful, he pro- 
rogued and then dissolved the loyal 
parliament. He went on to appoint 
Roman Catholic olhcers in the army, 
substituted Roman Catholics for Pro- 
testants in civil and even in ecclesiastical 
ofhees, packed the bench with judges 
who affirmed the legality of these pro- 
ceedings, and appointed by prerogative 
a new arbitrary Court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission. The alienation not dniy 
of the mostmoderateconstitutionalists, 
but also of the Anglican sentime'pt, 
which was the Crown’s most valual^le 
asset, was completed by the issue of a 
new Declaration of Indulgence in 1687 
suspending all laws against Romanists 
and dissenters alike, and by the ejection in the 
same year of the Fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and their replacement by Roman priests. 

Trial of the Seven Bishops 

Janies obstinately shut his eyes to the rising 
tide of hostility. He renewed the unconstitu- 
tional Declaration of Indulgence, and in a 
moment of madness ordered the clergy to read 
it from their pulpits. Seven of the most revered 
and most loyal among the bishops presented a 
petition against the order ; whereupon he 
arrested them for publishing a “ seditious libel." 

While they were awaiting 
Inal, a son (later called “ the 
Old Pretender ’’) was born 
(1688) to James by his second 
wife, Mary of Modena. The 
hoy would succeed in pri- 
orityto the two Protestant 
daughters by his previous 
marriage to Anne Hyde, 
daughter of Lord Claren- 
don. Hitherto it had been 
assumed that, whatever 
James himself might do, a 
Protestant successor could 
be counted upon. In the 
1 7th century the wildest 
rumours got easy credence. 
Catholics believed it was a 
miracle ; but the Protes- 
tants, who formed the great 
majority of Englishmen, 



UNHAPPY MONMOUfH. Painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, .lames Scott, 
Duke of Monmouth (1649->8S), is shown 
after he had died on the scaffold for his 
ill-fated rebellion. Monmouth was 
regarded by a powerful faction as the 
champion of Protestantism. 

Na/lonat Portrait Ca/lrry 
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The Glorious Revolution ” of 1688 



JAMES ll's EEIGH r TO FRANCE. This cngravint; by 
Ronicyn de Hooghe depicts James Jl making his second, and 
successful, attempt to leave his kingdom to seek an asylum 
with Louis XIV of France. 


believed, erroneously, that the boy was a 
supposititious child of the queen, pro- 
cured from some other woman and 
smuggled into the palace in a warming- 
pan, to provide an heir who would be 
brought up as a Catholic. A few days 
later the trial of the seven bishops took 
place ; their acquittal was hailed with 
popular rejoicings, in which even the 
soldiers whom James was reviewing at 
Hounslowjoined with enthusiastic shouts 
(June 30, 1688). That night a secret mes- 
sage was dispatched by leading Whigs, 

Tories, and bishops acting together, to 
William in Holland, urging him to inter- 
vene, unless he wished his wife to be 
robbed of the succession. 

William and Mary 

Four months later (November 5, 1688) 

William landed at Torbay with 15,000 
veteran soldiers, the largest disciplined 
force which had ever arrived in England 
— not to depose James, but in answer to 
the appeal from all parties that he should bring 
the king to reason. James set out with troops to 
meet him, but they and their officers deserted him 
and joined William ; among them was his trusted 
general, John Churchill, afterwards Duke of 
Marlborc^ijgh. James returned to London, but 
riots occurred ; his younger daughter Anne, and 
her husband Prince George of Denmark, also 
went over to William. With William’s conniv- 
ance James fled to the court of his cousin Louis 
XIV in Fiance, while William and Mary were 
invited by a provisional government to occupy, 
on terms, the throne vacated by his flight. 

On their acceptance of these terms, the 
“ Declaration of Right,” the reign of William 
and Mary began (1689). The Declaration was 


then embodied in a statute always known as the 
Bill of Rights, This ensured that, while people 
had believed James was a king by divine right, 
no one could think that of William. It affirmed 
in favour of parliament every doctrine which 
had been in dispute between Crown and parlia- 
ment since the days of James 1. The sovereign 
from henceforth owed his position to a parlia- 
mentary vote. A corresponding arrangement 
with the Scots provisional government gave 
William and Mary the crown of Scotland, still 
an independent kingdom. The political revolu- 
tion of 1689 was successful, but that of 1641 was 
a failure ; the policy of setting parliament above 
king in the latter case was not a clear issue ; 
the dispute between Church and Puritans 
had complicated matters. 

For James and his supporters, hence- 
forth called Jacobites, he was still the 
lawful sovereign ; the government was 
a rebel government and William a 
usurper. In England no large body 
of Jacobites was ever ready to risk 
armed rebellion against the de facto 
government. In Scotland, Graham of 
Claverhouse, “ Bonnie Dundee,” raised 
the Jacobite clans, but when he fell 
at Killiecrankie (1689) the cause was 
lost. The Irish had never been con- 
sulted ; the Ulster Protestants were for 
long in danger of being crushed by 
the Jacobites. James tried to make 
Ireland the military base for recovery 
of his crown, with help from French 
troops ; but after his defeat by William 
at the Boyne he fled to Kinsale and 
embarked for France (June 1690), 
though hi^ followers held out gallantly 



WILLIAM AND MARY. WHIiam III (1650*1702) Imd been 
PHnee or Orange aod Stadtholder of Holland for a number of 
years when, in 1688, he was invited to deliver Britain from the 
niisgovernment of his fathcr-in-law, James 1|. He ruled from 
1669 until his death, his wife Mary II (1662*94), daughter of 
James 11 and Anne Hyde, being Joint sovereign with him. 

Afttr iVisslng^ National Portrait Gallery 
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for a year more. The victors took an iniquitous 
rcvenige by ignoring pledges made in the Treaty 
of Limerick in 1691, and imposing on the 
Catholics drastic penal laws which left them 
helpless to resist the small Protestant minority. 

After the end of the Irish war there was no 
more serious risk of Jacobite insurrection, 
though there were periodical assassination plots 
and constant private intrigues with the exiled 
Court. The menace of a French invasion on 
behalf of James disappeared at the naval battle 
of La Hogue, 1692, after which the English 
and Dutch fleets held command of the seas. 

The Stadtholder of Holland wanted not the 
English crown, but English aid in his lifelong 
battle with Louis XIV ; to secure this aid he 
was willing to accept the responsibility and to 
discharge it conscientiously. He was un- 
popular in England not only because of his 
taciturnity and cold manner, but also because 
he was a continental rather than an insular 
statesman. As time went on, he found the 
Whigs more inclined than the Tories to support 
him. He agreed with them in advocating a 
wide toleration for dissent, the more because 
High Church doctrines were difficult to recon- 
cile with loyalty to the Revolution. But to the 
end of the reign the ministries were still mixed, 
though the Tory opposition grew stronger. 

In 1694 Mary fell a victim to an attack of 
smallpox. William, deeply devoted to her, never 
really recovered from her loss. She left as a 
memorial Greenwich Hospital, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, which her uncle Charles 11 
had begun to build as a palace, but which she 
completed as a home for disabled sailors. 

From 1691 to 1697 William had been engaged 
with the French war of the Augsburg League, 
and had been reasonably but not enthusiastically 
supported, chiefly because Louis posed as the 
champion of the exiled James ; but at the peace 
Of Ryswick, Louis had formally recognized 
William. When, in 1700, Louis tore up his 


agreement with William and accepted the entire 
Spanish inheritance for his grandson Philip, 
William set himself to organize a new Europ^n 
coalition to procure a partition between Philip 
and the Emperor Leopold's son Charles. It 
seemed that the Tories could see no good reason 
for English intervention. But in HOI James II 
died, and Louis could not resist making at his 
bedside the pompous and impolitic gesture of 
acknowledging his son James Edward as the 
true heir to the English throne. Forthwith the 
whole country was ablaze with indignation. 
Whigs and Tories vied in acclaiming the war. 

William was thrown by his horse early in 1702. 
His collar-bone was broken and he died a few 
days later. The succession had already been 
settled on his sister-in-law Anne, and after her 
(by a Tory parliament) on a cousin, Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, the nearest Protestant 
descendant of the house of Stuart. 

)• 

Beginning of the National Debt ^ 

During his reign William had devoted hiitaself 
to the domestic and constitutional interest^ of 
England. From Holland were introduced better 
agricultural methods — in particular, the cultiva- 
tion of grasses and root crops for the winter 
feeding of cattle. Dutch architects increased 
the comforts of the smaller vStonc and brick 
houses. In 1694 the first stamp duties were 
imposed on legal documents, and the Bank of 
England was founded as a sort of monopoly in 
the slate money-lending business. A company 
was formed with a capital of £1,200,000, which 
was lent to the government, who guaranteed 
interest of £100,000, but not repayment of the 
principal. This foundation of the Bank of 
England was the beginning of the National Debt. 
On the accession of William and Mary, the chief 
direct tax was a hearth tax (imposed on every 
hearth except those in labourers’ cottages), for 
which the window lax was later substituted. 
Indirect taxation included customs and excise. 


LESSON 14 

War and Politics under Queen Anne 


T ut turning point in favour of the Grand 
Alliance in the war of the Spanish 
Succession was Marlborough's victory 
at Blenheim in 1704, which forced the French 
to retire behind the Rhine. Almost at the 
same moment, an Anglo-Dutch squadron under 
Admiral Rookc captured Gibraltar and secured 
a permanent British naval base for control of 
the Mediterranean. Blenheim was capped by 
Ramillies in 1706, and Gibraltar by Minorca in 
1708, when Marlborough also won the third of 
his great victories at Oudenarde. 


Louis would now have been ready for a peace 
on reasonable terms, but the Whigs in England 
had set their hearts on no peace without 
Spain.” On that point Louis would not yield. 
The war went on. France was defeated by 
Marlborough for the fourth time, at Malplaquet 
(1709), but at even more frightful cost of life to 
victors than vanquished. The Tories, already 
a peace party, became predominant in England ; 
there was no more large-scale fighting after 
Malplaquet, and in 171S the Tory government 
in England^ behind the backs of the allies, 
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negotiated the Treaty of 
Utrecht, in which 
Holland and Austria had 
to acquiesce. 

In the reign of Queen 
Anne, the last ruler of the 
Stuart dynasty, an event of 
the first importance was 
the union of England and 
Scotland as a single 
kingdom. The two states 
had by then been somewhat 
uneasily yoked together 
under one crown for a 
century. At any time a 
union by consent would 
have benefited both 
countries, but the smaller 
and poorer country was 
naturally afraid that its 
interests would be subordi- 
nated to those of the larger 
and wealthier. Scottish an- 
tagonism to legislative union 
had not been diminished by 
experience under the union 
of crowns ; the Presbyterian 
Church would be endan- 
gered by intolerance in 
England, and Scottish com- 
mercial interests, like those of Ireland, sacrificed 
to those of the English commercial community, 
which would make no concessions to any Scottish, 
Irish, or colonial rival. The colonial system was 
based on the theory of dominance of English 
interests. Friction overseas resulted, especially 
in Ireland. English corn, assisted by bounties, 
could be sold cheaper in Ireland than Irish corn 
could be cultivated. Irish cattle and wool pro- 
duction was discour- 
aged in the interests 
of English farmers ; 
nothing was done to 
assist Irish industry. 
Meanwhile Belfast 
developed into a 
Calvinist stronghold 
with the introduction 
of the linen industry 
by Huguenot exiles. 
This was subsidised 
by the English 
government and led 
to a considerable 
immigration from 
Scotland. 

The shrewder 
statesmen in Scotland 
realized that union 
under adequate 
guarantees was a 
necessary condition 


of true prosperity. The 
unionists found an effective 
lever. Scotland, like 
England, had settled the 
succession in 1 688 -89, so far 
asconcerned William, Mary, 
and Anne. In 1701, on the 
death of the last of Anne’s 
children, the English chose 
as her future successor the 
Elect ress Sophia of Hanover, 
granddaughter of James 1 ; 
Scotland did not. William 
died ; the war began ; Anne 
might die. It was still open 
to Scotland, where Jacobite 
sentiment was strong, to 
recall the Stuarts. This 
procedure would certainly 
revive the old-time alliance 
of Scotland with France, 
for whom many .lacobites 
were even now fighting ; 
England could not afford 
to risk this. Scotland, 
moreover, could sever 
the already existing union 
of the crowns unless the 
English were prepared to 
agree to a more substantial 
union, the terms of which must include the 
removal of fiscal barriers and the guaran- 

teed integrity of Scottish national institutions, 
especially of the Presbyterian Church. In 

1706, after long negotiation, the Treaty of 
Union was made between the kingdoms. In 
1707 the first united parliament of Great 
Britain met at Westminster— though the 

permanence of the union was not finally 
assured until Jacobitism, as a political force, 
received its death-blow at Cullodcn in 1746, 

Tories and Whigs Hotly Opposed 

Anne’s reign and the war of the Spanish 
Succession began with a united parliament and 
a national ministry, but Whigs and Tories were 
soon at odds about the conduct of the war. 
Marlborough in the field and the treasurer, 
Godolphin, at home were identified with the 
Whigs ; the queen was under the influence of 
Sarah, Marlborough’s duchess. A new parlia- 
ment in 1 705, after Blenheim, was predominantly 
Whig, and Tories disappeared from the ministry 
by degrees. In 1709 Marlborough’s position 
was weakened by the losses at Malplaquet. 
Tories and Whigs were hotly opposed on 
ecclesiastical policy, and here the queen favoured 
the High Church and Tory party. The dissen- 
ters, though unpopular in the country as 
Puritans, were favoured by the Whigs. A Tory 
lady-in-waiting ousted the duchess in the 
queen’s good graces ; in 1710 the Whig 


JVar and PolUics under Queen Anne 



QUEEN ANNE (1665 1714). Younger 
daughter of .lames II by Anno Hyde, she 
.succeeded her brother-in-law, >Villiain 
111, and her sister Mary in 1702. Of her 
17 children, William, Duke of Gloucester 
(seen in this portrait by M. Duhl) alone 
survived infancy. 

National Portrait Gallet v 



GEORGE I (1660-1727) 
was proclaimed kins on 
the death of Anne in 1714, 
as the nearest Protestant 
member of the royal 
house. He married a 
cousin, Sophia Doro- 
thea, whom he divorced 
in 1694. Ignorant of 
English, he perforce be- 
came a constitutional 
sovereign. 
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ministers gave place to Tories and the Whig 
majority to a Tory majority in the commons. 

Next year Marlborough was recalled and dis- 
graced, and it was a Tory government that 
negotiated the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). It is 
to be noted that while the practice of forming a 
ministry from one party- in other words, party 
government — was begun under William III, 
it became customary under Anne ; although the 
queen appointed and dismissed ministers a.s she 
chose without waiting for the verdict of a 
general election, the ensuing election regularly 
endorsed her action. Jt had not yet become a 
constitutional principle that ministers should 
be chosen from the party predominating in the 
commons. 

The Tory party was not united. Oflicially 
as completely committed to the Hanoverian 
succession as the Whig party, it nevertheless 
included a strong Jacobite clement. Its most 
brilliant member, Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke, meant to replace his ollicial chief, 
Robert llaricy, F:arl of Oxford. In the country. 


History 

though Jacobitism excited little enthusiasm 
outside Scotland, the Electress Sophia and her 
son George excited none at all ; their succession 
was merely an irritating necessity, to keep the 
stubbornly Roman Catholic Stuarts out. Senti- 
ment lay on one side, material security on the 
other. Plenty of Whigs were at pains secretly 
to stand well with the exiled house of Stuart ; 
but open advocacy would be treason. In 1714, 
when it was obvious that Anne had pot long 
to live, Bolingbroke succeeded in oUBting his 
Tory rival Harley. But it was already too late ; 
the Whigs effected a ro//p d'etat. On the second 
day after Harley's dismissal they had captured 
control ; on the fifth day Queen Anne was dead, 
and (^orge 1 - son of Sophia, who had died a 
few weeks previously — was proclaimed. 

That was the end of the power of the Tory 
party for 50 years. Bolingbroke fled to France. 
To be a Tory was to be suspected of Jacobitism. 
Until after the middle of the century a change of 
government meant that one set of Whigs 
succeeded another. 


f.KSSON 15 

Early Days of British Rule in 
America and India 


T he preceding Lesson was concerned mainly 
with constitutional developments during 
the reign of Queen Anne, the last ruler 
of the Sluarl dynasty, and with the accession to 
the British throne of the house of Hanover. 
It is now necessary to revert to colonial affairs of 
an earlier period. 

Rival C'olonLsts 

During the reign of James I, English adven- 
turers planted the lirst continuous English 
colony, Virginia, on the North American coast- 
line, in the region of the Chesapeake. In the 
same reign the first group of Puritans, the 
“ Pilgrim Fathers,” made a small vscltlement 
farther north at New Plymouth. In the first 
ten years of C harles I large bodies of emigrating 
Puritans established the rest of the group of 
colonies known collectively as New England, 
the largest being Massachusetts, with its govern- 
ment at Boston. Another Chesapeake colony, 
mainly for Roman Catholics, was planted in 
Maryland. Between New England and the 
southern group the Dutch established a colony 
on the Hudson river. English colonists also 
partly occupied Newfoundland on the north and 
some West Indian islands (to all of which Spain 
asserted a claim) to the south. Both French 
and Dutch were already in occupation of West 
Indian islands ; the semi-piratical traders of 
all three nations tetided to make common cause 


against the Spaniards. From the days of 
Elizabeth I the Spanish colonists were anxious 
to prevent the English merchants' acquisition of 
wealth by trading with the Spanish-Amcrican 
dominions. The French had taken possessioii 
of Canada, i.e. the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence, up to the Great Lakes, while the 
occupation of the territory between the St. 
Laurence and the New England colonies— 
cafled Acadic by the French, Nova Scotia by 
the British — was claimed by both. 

Buccaneers and Privateers 

During the Commonwealth the English seized 
Jamaica from the Spaniards ; during the reign 
of Charles II they annexed the Dutch colony 
on the Hudson (New 'Vork), planted west of It 
the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania (named from 
its founder, William Penn), and founded the 
Carolinas between Virginia and Spani.sh Florida. 
Before Charles's death a French expedition from 
Canada explored the Ohio, which flows from 
near the Great Lakes to the Mississippi, and the 
Mississippi to its delta on the gulf of Mexico ; 
if the French had occupied that river-basin, the 
English colonies would have been entirely cut off 
from expansion westward. A struggle for its 
possession was inevitable, but had not been 
foreseen in 1713, when the Treaty of Utrecht 
assigned Acadie to Great Britain ; she was also 
conceded limited trading rights in the Spanish- 
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British Rule in America and India 


American ports. Divergent interpretation of 
these rights produced the quarrel which plunged 
Great Britain and Spain into war in 1739. 

During the Anglo-French war, in 1689, Fnglish 
buccaneers in West Indian w'atcrs had helped 
their countrymen, while French pirates — by 
courtesy, privateers — had received from France 
high naval commands. After 1697 buccaneers 
were excluded from West Indian bases, where 
(hey could land and riot ; instead, they robbed 
ships of all nations. A prominent English 
pirate was Edwaid Teach, nicknamed Black- 
beard, who defied for a time the international 
effort to clear the seas of freebooters and fili- 
busters. Piracy, in fact, continued throughout 
the long-drawn-out wars of the 18lh century. 

East India Company 

In the east, the English had not attempted to 
colonise ; such tentative efforts as they made 
were frustrated by the Dutch, who, with all the 
resources of the Dutch government at their 
hacks, monopolised the rich Spice Islands or 
Eastern Archipelago. The English government 
gave only limited support to the East India 
(trading) Company, which had in consequence 
to limit its operations to India, where colonisa- 
tion in the proper sense was out of the question. 



TEACH, TEftROR OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 
One of the most notorious of Enslish pirates was 
Edward Teach, nicknamed Blackbcard, who in 
the early years of the 18th century was the dread 
of the West Indies and the Spanish Main. He 
was shot in 1718. 

From Johnson, “ General History qf ihe Pirates ** 
(.RoutleJife") 



THE OLD EAST INDIA HOUSE. Charlend 
in 1600, the ** Company of Merchants of London, 

I rading to the East Indies,” tsU blished a number 
of trading posts in India and were so successful 
that in the 18th century they were virtually the 
rulers of Benpal. From 1648 to 1716 they 
occupied this house In Leadcnhall Street as their 
London office, and from here the fate of millions 
of Indians was decided. 

H’il/lam Bngjis, “ Rclic\ of the Lost tndio C umpanv ” 

The Mogul emperors, their viceroys, and some 
dependent, if rebellious, potentates were lords 
of the whole peninsula, with big armies at their 
disposal. The Company had no army with 
which to challenge them, though its fleets con- 
irollcd the sea. At the end of the 17lh century 
the only land it held in free possession was the 
island of Bombay, a gift to King Charles 11 
from Portugal in 1661, as part of the dowry 
brought by his wife, Catherine of Hraganza. 
Elsewhere the East India Company had been 
permitted to establish trading depots and offices 
called factories, and even to fortify them, 
Madras and Fort William (Calcutta), for 
security against raiding. The Dutch had never 
established a firm footing, but during the first 20 
years of the 18th century the French established 
themselves on much the same footing as the 
East India Company. 

Presently a great change came over the 
Indian scene. The aggressive policy of Aurang- 
zib (1658-1707) extended the Mogul empire, but 
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it grew very unwieldy ; at the same time there 
was a revival of the historic hostility between 
the Muslims and Hindus which had declined 
under Akbar, the “Great Mogul” (reigned 
1556-1605), and his son and grandson. Under 
Aurangzib’s successors the central authority 
at Delhi weakened ; rival viceroys of great 


History 

provinces paid only Up*service tp the sovereignty 
of the “ Padishah/’ which in 1739 met a 
shattering blow at the hands of a Persian 
invader, Nadir Shah(b. 1688, assassinated 1747), 
whose army seized and sacked Delhi. From 
that time the Mogul emperors became mere 
puppet rulers. 


LESSON 16 

The Age of Walpole and Chatham 


T hh hereditary elector of Hanover, a prince 
of the empire, was king of Great Biitain, 
and his possibly divergent interests in 
those two capacities had to be harmonised ; 
in England he was a king on sulTerance, who 
would lose his throne unregretted if he annoyed 
his subjects. In 1715. the year after his acces- 
sion, there was an abortive Jacobite rising, but 
Jacobite plots without effective armed support 
were of no avail ; such support was not 
forthcoming, because for 20 years the French 
government's interests required friendly rela- 
tions with the British government. Still, the 
risk of a Jacobite movement could never be 
wholly ignored. 

Sir Robert Walpole 

George I knew virtually nothing of the 
country of which he was now king, and had no 
choice but to trust the experienced politicians to 
whom he owed his throne. Government by 
parliament with an acquiescent king was the 
only possible course. A financial crisis, result- 
ing from a mania for speculation which was 


not confined to England, brought Sir Robert 
Walpole to the head of the ministry in 1721 ; 
in that capacity he became, in effect, dictator, 
and his dictatorship continued through the 
first 12 years of the reign of George II (1727 -60). 

The development of the national wealth by 
commerce, the avoidance of all measures, 
however just or profitable in themselves, which 
might excite heated controversy at home, the 
removal of trade restrictions or a calculated 
laxity in enforcing them, the preservation of 
friendly relations with European powers (especi- 
ally France), the evasion of complications which 
could drag Britain into wars which might strise 
between other powers, and the elaboration of a 
system of bribery which assured him of parlia- 
mentary majorities and enabled him to exclude 
from the government any minister who attempted 
to oppose him — these were the features of his 
IS years’ domination of British policy. During 
those years Britain piled up material wealth, 
and remained at peace. 

Time is clearing and enhancing Walpole's 
reputation. His name is no longer a byword 
for bribery and corruption. Living in 
a more corrupt age than Chatham, he 
had to use bribes to beat bad men. 
And he had no vast private income like 
Chatham. It has often been asserted that 
he declared that “ every man has his 
price”; actually, pointing to a venal 
group in the Commons, he said that 
“all these men have their price.” 

Twenty Years of Peace 
Walpole saw that England needed 
peace after nearly a century of foreign 
and civil strife. For nearly 20 years he 
secured it, while the foundations of 
British prosperity were laid at home 
and in the colonies. This was the great 
age of farming, of vast trade expansion, 
of Georgian houses, of Pope and Swift. 
Walpole was shrewd and sensible. 
Parliament has Walpole to thank for its 
Saturday holiday — he hunted his beagles 
at Richmond on that day ; he opened 
his gamekeeper’s letters before all 
others ; he worked enormously hard, 
but said “ I throw off my cares when T 



ENGLAND’S FIRST PRIME MINISTER, Thanks 
largely lo the German origin and ways of the monarchs he 
served. Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) enjoyed an un- 
precedented degree of power as first minister of the Crown 
from 1721 to 1742. This picture of him conversing with 
Speaker Onslow in the commons was painted by Hogarth 
and Sir James I'hornhill. 
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GEORGE 11 (1«83 -1760). Son of George I, he 
married In 1705 Caroline of Anspach and in 1727 
became king. Guided by Walpole, he acted the 
part of a constitutional monarch, though he was 
more interested in Hanover than in Britain. 

After r. Hudson, Notional Portrait Caller v 

throw off my clothes.” When he died, a plain 
slab was placed, as h(i wished, over his grave 
in a Norfolk village churchyard. In short, he 
was quite different from the grand, pompous, 
theatrical Earl of Chatham. 

The First Prime Minister 

Walpole is generally regarded as the first 
prime minister, though he depre- 
cated the title. As neither of the 
first two Georges could speak or 
understand English with ease, it 
became natural for Walpole to 
preside at cabinet meetings. He 
believed in joint responsibility for 
the cabinet and its loyal obedience 
to the prime minister. Those who 
would not agree with him had to 
go ; Carteret went to govern Ireland 
(1724), Pultency to lead the Op- 
position (1725), and “Turnip” 

Townshend to grow the new 
fashionable root crops (1730). The 
Whigs were his supporters, but he 
did his best to keep the Tories in 
good humour. 

In 1739 Walpole’s domination 
was brought to an end, though he 
retained office for three years more. 

War fever brought to a head the 
age-long quarrel with Spain over 
trade with Spanish America, invol- 
ving smuggling and buccaneering 


on one side, illegal official high-handedness on 
the other. In both countries popular clamour 
overrode common sense, forced the hand of the 
governments, and drove them into a declaration 
of war ; next year both belligerents found them- 
selves involved in the quite separate European 
struggle called the “ War of the Austrian 
Succession ” or “ of the Pragmatic Sanction.” 
This was marked by the bloodily spectacular 
battles of Dett ingen (1743) and Fontenoy 
(1745), in which the British at first defeated, and 
then were defeated by, the French. In the 
former battle the victors were led by George II ; 
in the latter by Marshal Saxe. 

The Clans Crushed at Culloden 

During the course of the struggle ” Bonnie 
Prince Charlie ” (the “ Young Pretender,” as he 
was soon called, to distinguish him from his 
father, James Edward, the “ Old Pi;‘?tender ”) 
made his daring and romantic attempt to recover 
the crown for his father in 1745-46. Most of 
the Highland clans rallied to him, and with his 
small force he routed government troops and 
advanced into England. The English Jacobites 
were slow to rise, and at Derby the Prince's 
advisers virtually compelled him to turn back. 
From that moment the adventure was doomed 
to failure. Before six months had elapsed the 
clans were crushed at Culloden, and steps were 
taken by the government to destroy the hereditary 
jurisdiction of (he Highland chiefs and to 
strengthen the union of England and Scotland, 
The War of the Austrian Succession came to 
an end in 1 748 with the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Britain gained neither territory nor prestige, for 
Louisbourg on the St. Lawrence, captured by 
the British during the war, was 
given back to France at the peace 
in exchange for the French conquest 
of Madras. In the next 15 years 
the struggle between France and 
Britain was renewed and fought to 
a finish. 

Calendar Adjusted 

In 1751 an act of parliameni 
adjusted the calendar, which was 
previously to that date 11 days 
wrong. Many people thought they 
had been cheated of 11 days of 
their life when these were dropped 
out of the almanac to make the 
reckoning agree with the Gregorian 
calendar, already adopted through- 
out western Europe. 

In 1755 the second Eddystone 
lighthouse was destroyed by fire. 
The first, erected in 1696-1700, 
had been washed away by a storm. 
The third, constructed in 1757-59, 
remained until 1879, when the rock 



I'HK “ YOUNG PRE- 
TENDER,” Charles 
Edward (1720-1788) was 
rhe son of the “ Old 
Pretender,” His in- 
vasion of Britain in 1745 
ended in disaster at 
Culloden Moor the 

following year. 
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on which it stood was under- 
mined by the sea. This third 
structure consisted of blocks of 
stone, averaging a ion in weight, 
dovetailed together. Its prede- 
cessors were of timber and stone, 
timber predominating. The 
fourth and present Eddystonc 
was built 1 878 82. 

A third and more permanent 
monument to the Pelhams* 

‘‘ broad-bottomed administra- 
tion, which after a short interval 
followed Walpole’s, was the 
foundation of the British 
Museum (17.*'3), the money for 
which was raised by a lottery. Sir 
Hans Sloane’s collections formed 
the nucleus of the museum. 

Battle for India 

The rival t rench and British 
companies in India had carefully 
avoided hostilities before 1744, 
when war was declared between 
France and Lngland ; the companies' servants 
had been merely traders residing under the 
protection of the native imperial government of 
India. 'I”hc British East India Company held 
three posts - Madras, Bombay, and C alcutta- ■ 
their whole territory consisting only of a few 
square miles, for which rent was paid to native 
governments. The British had no intention of 
departing from precedent, hut in 1746 the 
f‘rench commander Labourdonnais, who was 
govcrnoi of Mauritius, landed in India in spite 
of opposition from the British Heet, assembled 
an army, and compelled the ungarrisoned Madras 
to capitulate, but made honourable terms of 
ransom for his prisoners. Dupicix, the Fiench 
governor of Pondicherry - a man of imagination 
and unscrupulous ambition, who had already 
planned a European empire in India— jealous 
of Labourdonnais’ interference, hampered his 
movements and drove him to return to Prance. 
In 1748 Oupicix repulsed the English, now 
supported by the arrival of a llect, in their attack 
on Pondicherry, but m the same year the Peace 
of Ai\-ia-C hapellc obliged him to surrender 
Madras. But he did not abandon his ambitious 
schemes. Two native vice-regal thrones became 
vacant ; two rival Indian candidates claimed 
each ; the French offered their aid to one 
allied pair, the British to the other. 

Clive and his Sepoys 

The French had devised, and the British had 
copied, the plan of training native regiments, 
“ Sepoys,” under European officers. Both had 
a few white soldiers supplemented by volunteers 
from the civilian servants of the East India 
Company. One of these ex-civilians, Robert 


Clive, proved himself a leader and a 
soldier of genius. While the main 
armies were fighting round Trichi- 
nopoly and the French candidates 
seemed on the verge of certain victory, 
Clive, with a force of volunteers and 
sepoys, 500 all told, made a dash 
from Madras on Arcot, the capital of 
the Carnatic (within which lay both 
Madras and Pondicherry), and cap- 
tured it, A force of the native allies 
of France was detached from Trichi- 
nopoly to recover Arcot. Clive’s men 
held it for seven weeks ; then the 
enemy determined to storm the fort, 
and advanced, driving before them 
elephants whose foreheads were 
armed with iron plates to serve as 
battering rams against the gates. A 
stampede of these beasts occurred 
when the garrison opened lire,! and 
many of the enemy were trampled to 
death. Subsequently, after wirec 
desperate attempts and heavy lo^ of 
life, the besieging forces retired. The 
British had made a poor show hitherto ; now 
their prestige rose with Clive’s above that of the 
French and Dupleix. The struggle ended 
temporarily in a draw. The Fiench secured 
the throne of the Nizam of Hyderabad for their 



WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM 
(1708-78). Entering parliament in 1735, he 
became paymaster-general In 1746, and from 1756 
to 1761 was first minister In fact if not in name. 
In 1766 he became premier, but wrecked his 
influence by accepting an earldom, and resigned in 
1767. He opposed the war witn the Americaii 
colonists. 

Naiional Portrait Galltrjt 



ROBERT CLIVE (1725 
-74) establi.shed the 
rule of Great Britain in 
India between 1747 and 
1767, although he wan 
an ofheer of the Fast 
India Company and not 
of the Crown. 

Hathanlel Dance, 
National Portrait (iallcry 
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SITK OK TMK BLACK HOLE OK CALCUTTA. The ruilines 
shown in this picture enclose the site of the cellar, 22 feet square, 
known as the Black Hole ** at Fort William, Calcutta. On 
June 20, 1756, the Nawab of Bengal, to whom the British fort had 
surrendered, confined 146 prisoners in this narrow space. Only 
23 survived until the morning. 


canciidale, the British that of the Nawab of 
Arcot for theirs. The French, not wishing to 
light on. recalled Dupleix. 

In America during this period the French 
pursued an aggressive policy and evoked repri- 
sals from the British ; the former planted forts 
on the Ohio, and in an attempt to expel them a 
British company was cut to pieces, though 
technically France and Britain were not at war. 

William Pill 

In Furope war was brewing. Austrian policy 
was directed to the formation of an over- 
whelming coalition, including France, for the 
crushing of Prussia and Frederick the Great. 
The British ministry, headed by Thomas Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle, seemed incapable 
of framing a strong policy. New- 
castle resigned in 1756, and as 
secretary of state, William Pitt 
(1708 78), subsequently Earl of 
C hutham, became in effect prime 
minister. He at once took vigorous 
action for the prosecution of the war ; 
his outstanding ability and character 
inspired the country with confidence. 

But he was dismissed by George 11 
the following year, because of his 
support of Admiral Byng, who, 
having failed to save the island of 
Ntinorca from the French in 1756, 
had been falsely aocused of cowardice 
at his trial and condemned to be 
shot. Public indignation against Byng 
was appeased by his sacrifice, and 
Pitt’s popularity was undiminished. 

The recall of the “ Great Commoner ” 
was demanded by the public, who 
admired him for his conduct of the 
war and for his objection to bribery. 


Though calling himself a Whig, Pitt 
was opposed to the Whig system of 
patronkge. With power derived 
from popular confidence and 
support, he opposed power based 
on parliamentary connexion and 
influence, and thus paved the way 
for the new Toryism of his son, 
William Pitt the Younger, who 
later broke the power of the great 
Whig families. Pitt was .soon 
recalled to take office, nominally 
under Newcastle, actually as chief 
minister. 

Black Hole of Calcutta 
In 1756, before the declaration 
of war in Europe had reached India, 
the Nawab of Bengal, a man of 
feeble intellect and inflamed by 
hatred of the English, suffocated a 
number of the British residents at 
Calcutta by shutting 146 of them up in a cellar 
where there was barely standing room, and the 
only inlets for air were small gratings. Only 
23 survived the night's imprisonment in what 
was called the “ Black Hole of Calcutta,” 

Clive was dispatched with the available troops 
from Madras to demand reparation. He cap- 
tured Calcutta, allied himself with leading 
natives, who had conspired to depose the 
Nawab, marched against him with 3,000 men, 
and scattered the native army ol‘ 60,000 men at 
Plassey ( 1 757). At least one-third of the enemy 
had intended to desert if they saw any reasonable 
probability of the British success. In spite of 
the odds, Plassey was an easily won victory. Us 
impression upon the native mind was tremen- 
dous ; the result was that 
actually, though not formally, 
Clive, as general of the East 
India Company, became master 
of Bengal. In 1 760 he returned 
to England, and Macaulay 
(Historical Essays : Lord Clive) 
observed that during the next 
five years ” the misgovernment 
of the English was carried to a 
point such as seems hardly com- 
patible with the very existence 
of society.” Clive returned to 
India in 1765, and in his stay 
of 18 months he achieved 

" one of the most extensive, ditllcult, 
and salutary reforms that ever was 
accomplished by any slutesman . . . 
He called up all the force of his mind 
for a battle far harder than that of 
Plassey . . . When he landed in 
Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was 
regarded as a place to which English- 
men were sent only to get rich, by 
any means in the shortest possible 
time. He first made dauntless and 
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JOHN WESLEY. When 
Komney painted Wesley in 
1789, the great leader of 
the Methodist religious 
revival, though 86, was 
still active. 

From rnffravln?, Wesley 
Museum 
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unsparing war on that gigantic system of oppression, entire confidence in Pitt, died and was suctreeded 

extortion, and corruption. ' by his grandson, Georgc in. This young man 

Hostilities began again between French and of 22 meant to free himself from the personal 

British, but no reinforcements could reach the domination of Pitt and the parliamentary 

French, for the British held the seas. In 1760 domination of the great Whig families. Pitt 

Colonel Eyre Coote's victory at Wandewash found that he no longer had a free band, and 

decided the struggle, although Pondicherry was resigned ; his successor, Lord Bute, negotiated 

not taken till the next year. The peace of 1763 the Peace of Paris in 1763. 
left the British without a military rival in India. 

Religious Revival 

Supremacy by Land and Sea During the reign of George II, although in- 

The struggle in America followed a different tcllcct and common sense were more highly 
course with a like result. The strategical thought of than morality or religious aspiration, 
position of the French on the Si. Lawrence there was a religious revival prompted mainly 

was strong, but in 1759 Wolfe, with the skilful by the writings of Bishop Butler and the 

co-operation of a river squadron, captured preaching of Wesley and Whitefield. Whitefield, 
Quebec alter scaling the Heights of Abraham a born orator, attracted enormous crowds ; his 
undetected. He himself, and the rival com- friend, John Wesley, organized what came to 
mander Montcalm, fell in the battle. Though be called Methodism. Forbidden to preach in 
not at once conclusive, the fall of Quebec was London’s churches, Wesley followed Whiteficld’s 
decisive ; by the Peace ol Paris, Canada became example and proclaimed the truth, as he Jaw it, 
part of the Briiish Empire. In the same year, to vast congregations in the open air at Bfislol, 
17.59, Hawke set the seal on Briiish naval Newcastle, and other thickly populated ewtres. 
supremacy by his brilliant victory at Quiberon Wesley had great social and political infliipnce. 
Bay, after which no substantial French squadron and his work, especially in remote Celtic Ireas 
was again able to take the seas. such as Wales and Cornwall, contributed 'to a 

In J760, George II, who latterly had reposed much stricter standard of national moralityi 

LESSON 17 

The End of the First British Empire 

F or nearly 30 years after the Seven Years They occupied Boston, then evacuated Boston 
War, Great Britain took little part in and occupied New York instead ; contradictory 
continental politics. For ten years after orders came from England, generals failed .to 
his accession George 111 was organizing a new co-operate, and a force coming down from 
monarchy of his own devising, while the mother- Canada was compelled to surrender at Saratoga 
country was quarrelling with the American (1777). Thereupon the French joined the 
colonics. When his methods had secured his conflict as allies of the colonies, who had now 
temporary ascendancy in parliament, the quarrel declared their independence. Spain f^ollowed 
with America developed into the war by which suit, hoping to recover some of her own lost 
the old colonics won their independence, colonies. Holland started a quarrel on her 
rending the British Empire into two parts, own account, 
whose relations for the next hundred years 

were seldom friendly. American Independence 

The French fleets in American waters out- 
The Home Government numbered the British, blockaded a British 

The intervention of hostile European powers force in Yorktown, and forced it to surrender 
materially affected the course of dhe American (1781) — the decisive event of the war so far as 
struggle and for a short time threatened British America was concerned. Britain’s tottering 
maritime supremacy. The home government sea-power was saved by Rodney’s defeat of 
imagined that the colonies could easily be the French in the West Indies, off Martinique, 
jforced to yield, being mutually jealous and hav- which enabled a peace to be made in 1783 
ing no common government, no trained troops, that left Eingland maimed but not shattered, 
no trained officers, and no navy. But the What had been the “13 colonies” became 
American colonists organized an emergency the United States of America ; Canada refused 
government and found in George Washington to join them and remained within the empire, 
a chief whose patience, perseverance, tact, and Her population was still preponderantly 
common sense held them together, while the French and Roman Catholic, in spile of 
commanders sent out from England neither the influx of ” United Empire Loyalists ” 
desired nor attempted to strike crushing blows, from the lost colonies. 
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Meanwhile the system 
built up byOcPrge III broke 
down. He had abandoned 
the r6le of constitutional 
king for that of party leader, 
in order better to crush the 
Whigs, who, he declared, 
had ceased to be a con- 
stitutional party but had 
established their power by 
means of patronage and 
bribery- The election and 
voting of members of parlia- 
ment was controlled by the 
great Whig families through 
an elaborate machinery of 
corruption. The king’s 
victory over this machine 
was due in large measure 
to his skilful exploitation of 
the opportunities offered 
by the fruits of royal 
patronage. His own 
“ corruption ” was not worse 
than that of most other 
politicians of his time ; 
unlike Charles 1, he fought 
parliament within the 
limits of the Constitution, 

Titles, bishoprics, lord- 
lieutenancies, and high commands in the army 
and navy were among the persuasions Geoige 
could offer. Moreover, he had a well-filled 
privy purse and plenty of pocket boroughs. 
Beyond all this were various alluring prospects 
of royal favour. It was not surprising that he 
succeeded in an age when ambitious men were 
men of fashion and it was fashionable to have 
a seat in parliament. 

Pitt’s Autocracy Broken 
From 1757 to 1761 Pitt had dominated the 
government by sheer influence of his personality; 
but he could rule only as an autocrat, and his 
autocracy was broken partly by the desertion 
of some of the Whigs, partly by the influence 
of the new king and by the revival of the Toryism 
which, after the collapse of Jacobite sentiment, 
could revert to its traditional loyalty to the 
person of the sovereign. The Pretender, now 
no longer “ young,” was degenerating into a 
drunkard ; George had the charm of youth, 
he was native-born, and, as he himself wrote, 
” gloried in the name of Briton.” Public 
opinion still favoured Pitt, but although George 
found himself forced to reinstate him at the 
head of the ministry in 1766 (when the Great 
Commoner became Earl of Chatham), Pitt’s 
health broke down, and the ministry carried on 
with a total disregard for all his principles. 
By 1770, George had achieved his object ; 
Lord North became the head of the ministry. 


backed by a party of 
“king’s friends,” and 
North's guiding rule was to 
carry out the king’s will. 
After some 12 years 
the system broke down 
because the ’’king’s 
friends ” proved incom- 
petent administrators. 

Warren Hastings 
While the British govern- 
ment pursued a course which 
led inevitably to the loss of 
colonies in America, in 
India British leaders acted 
on their own initiative and 
built up British power. 
During the Seven Years 
War, Clive made the British 
responsible for the govern- 
ment of the province of 
Bengal, turning the East 
India Company into a 
territorial power in India 
by force of arms. In 
176S he legalised the 
position, obtaining official 
sanction for the Com- 
pany's authority from the 
Mogul. The home government did not 
take over this authority from the Company, 
but, feeling a responsibility for the action 
of a British company in unprecedented con- 
ditions, it devised in North’s Regulating 
Acts an experimental scheme of government 
in India which proved thoroughly unwork- 
able, for it made a governor liable to be 
overridden by a factious majority of his 
council. Although his hands were thus tied, 
the governor, Warren Hastings, established the 



LORD NORTH (left), leader of the ** hln/a 
friends,'* and firiine mliuster from 1770 to 1782. 
WARREN HASTINGS (right) entered the 
service of the East India Company in 1750, and 
in 1773 hecame governor-general of Bengal. 
Recalled Jn 1785, be was charged with ad- 
ministrative malpractices, but after a trial lasting 
seven years he teas acgtiitted. 


End of the First British Empire 



GEORGE III (1738 1820), eldest son 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and of 
Augusta, a princess of Saxe-Coburg. 
He was the flrst of the Georges to he 
bom and educated in Britain. He 
lost for Britain her 13 American 
colonics, and in 1811 became insane. 
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CZompany’s position among the crowd of rival 
powers. He was driven to employ methods 
usual among Orientals but from a western point 
of view often unscrupulous. The only alterna- 
tive was the elimination of the Company. 
Hastings, returning to England in 1785, found 
himself not only not applauded for having 
retrieved a very difficult situation, but also faced 
with impeachment. 


History 

The disasters of the American war wrecked 
North’s ministry, and with it the king’s method 
of government. In 1783 a coalition ministry 
was in charge of the peace settlement and of a 
new scheme for administration in India, Over 
that scheme the coalition was wrecked ; William 
Pitt, Chatham’s younger son, became prime 
minister in December 1783, and a general 
election returned him to power in April 1784. 


LESSON 18 

First Premiership of the Younger Pitt 


G FOROr 111 has been underrated as a ruler 
and as a man. The publication of his 
correspondence has revealed the fact that 
he was by no means the pig-headed reactionary 
depicted by some older historians. During 
the events which led up to the War of American 
Independence, for example, it was the king, 
not his ministers, who advocated a policy 
that might have averted the breach. As a 
man he was unlike his grandfather and his 
father, and his court was a model of propriety. 
But his popularity was mostly due to the fact 
that by birth and by education, as well as by 
taste, he claimed to be an Englishman. Towards 
the end of the century the country was pro- 
foundly stirred by events in France. I’here 
was a laige and influential party in Britain 
with democratic and revolutionary tendencies, 
and it is difficult to say what might have 
happened but for the sympathy and loyalty 
awakened among the people by the ageing 
king’s mental inhrmity, which increased rather 
than lessened his popularity. 

When Chatham's second son, 
who had entered parliament in 
1781, took office as prime minister 
in 1783, he accepted the position 
from the king - who wanted to 
free himself from the coalition 
under Lord North and Charles 
James Fox-— and adopted the 
established Tory doctrine that 
ministers were to be selected as 
well as dismissed by tjic king and 
not by the house of commons. He 
reintroduced the long-forgotten 
principle of appealing to the con- 
stituencies before final decisions 
could be taken. The coalition, 
now in opposition, had members 
enough in the house of commons 
to outvote him ; he refused to 
resign or dissolve parliament, 
however, until he could have his 
opponents at a disadvantage. 

His popularity with the nation 
increased, he had the royal 


support, and members began to change sides, 
until in 1784 Pitt thought it safe to risk an 
election. Many of Fox's supporters lost their 
seals, though he himself was triumphantly 
returned at a famous Westminster election, 
and continued to lead the opposition foil some 
twenty years. \ 

Reforming Measures \ 

Pitt’s first administration lasted for 17 years. 
During the first nine years he showed great 
constructive ability ; the period was marked by 
prosperity and peace in England. Praised as 
the ablest of financiers, the minister won the 
complete confidence of the country with his 
plans for reconstruction after the disasters and 
mismanagement of the American war, together 
with the creation of a workable constitution for 
the British dominion within what was officially 
the Mogul empire ; failure of an attempt to 
provide such a constitution had brought down 
the coalition ministry under Fox and North. 

Pitt's successful financial measures were 
based on the free trade doctrines of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth oj Nations. 
Commerce advanced rapidly ; 
principally because of the wealth 
gathered in the years of peace, 
Britain bore far better than any 
other country the enormous 
financial strain of the years ol 
war that followed. This develop- 
ment of wealth was furthered, to 
the temporary detriment of the 
manual workers, by the new 
manufacturing power of which 
Great Britain had at first almost 
an entire monopoly. Living 
conditions among the poorer 
classes, especially in the new 
industrial towns, were usually 
abominable. 

More Factory Work 
James Watt (1736-1819) took 
out his first patent for a 
steam-engine in 1769, thereby 


William Pitt, 



CHARLES JAMES FOX 
(1749 1806), B Whig leader, 
one of Pitt's chief rivals, and 
one of the greatest orators 
of his day. He fvas foreign 
secretary 1782-83 and again 
In 1606. 
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“ FOX FOR WESTMINSTKR ! ” This print shows the uproarious crowd in 
Covcnt Garden, jostlinR one another amid waving banners, at the Tamous 
Westminster election of 1784, which returned Charles .lames Fox in opposition 
to the Tory candidates supported by George III. It is commonly supposed that 
the Duchess of Devonshire purchased voles for the Whig candidate with her kisses. 

BnH\h Museum 


unemployed starved. 
Watt himself did not 
realize the great ex- 
tension of factory 
work, or theexpansion 
of the cotton industry 
made possible by his 
application of steam 
to wheels, when in 
1781 he patented a 
method of applying 
the steam-engine to 
rotary motion. 

Control in India 

Pitt's new act for 
the government of 
India was passed in 
1784 and, with some 
modification, re- 
mained in force till 
1858, It established 
in England beside the 
Company — to which 
the government of 
India was directly re- 
sponsible— a parlia- 


inaiigurating the new age in industry and in 
life. Watt was not the inventor of the steam- 

engine, Thomas Savery 

having made the lirst in 
1698, but Watt discovered 
how to apply steam power 
to the driving of machinery 
on a large scale ; the 
machinery required iron 
instead of wood ; the iron 
needed furnaces, which 
required coal. Great Britain 
had the coal, the iron, and 
the inventors ; these between 
them gave the country the 
monopoly of large-scale 
manufacture, turning it into 
the world's workshop as 
well as its greatest mart. 

Machinery wiped out the 
domestic hand industries, 
which to the rural population 
had meant the difference 
between decent and abject 
poverty. They could not live 
on the land. Some became | 
farm labourers ; the rest 1 
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control, which might on occasion overrule the 
Company. In India it set up an autocratic 
— governor-general with an 

advisory council, who had 
power to act against in- 
structions from home, but 
did so at his own peril. In 
his hands was the conduct 
of the administration on the 
spot. The Company had its 
own sepoy army, wholly 
under British officers, 
supplemented by regiments 
of the British army. Its civil 
administration was in prac- 
tice, if not in law, confined 
as regarded the higher 
grades to British officials. 
The impeachment (1788- 95) 
of Warren Hastings, though 
he was ultimately acquitted 
of every one of the charges 
brought against him, made 
it clear that a policy of 
oppression in India would 
be sternly criticised at home. 
With hardly an exception 


drifted to the manufacturing 
areas, ready to take any 
wages which would keep 
them alive. The country 
accumulated wealth, but 
during the period of adjust- 
ment masses of the 


WILLIAM PITT THE YOUNGER 
(1759-1806). Second son of William 
Pitt, 1st Earl of Chalham, he entered 
parliament in 1781, became chancellor 
of the exchequer in 1782, and prime 
minister in 1783. Resigning 1801 , he was 
again premier from 1804 until his death. 

After Gainsborough ; Iveagh Bequest ; 
photo^ Pullman 


the governors who were sent 
out worthily discharged their 
tremendous task. 

In 1788 Great Britain 
entered into possession of 
a new continent, Australia. 
The first English seaman 
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SATIKK ON THE IRISH UNION. I'his print of 1799 shorn 
Fitf driving (he Union Coach with the Scotri^ih members safely 
inside. On top of the coach a figure, apparently^ Melville, throws 
(he shells of nuts to the Irish members seated precariously atj the 
buck. Catholic emancipation, promised as a condition of unfon, 
wa.s not forthcoming. 

Hilihh Museum 
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10 reach it had been William 
Dampier in 1688, but it was 
ignored until Captain Cook’s 
arrival in 1770. In 1788 the first 
English settlement in Australia 
was made at Sydney Cove in 
New South Wales. 

Canada was a French province, 
with French traditions and cus- 
toms and a French population, 
into which had ilowed from the 
old American colonies a British 
population loyal to British tradi- 
tions and the empire. Pitt's 
solution of the problem of amal- 
gamation of these two elements 
was division of Canada into two; 
the upper part (Ontario) mainly 
British, the lower (Quebec) mainly 
French, each having its own 
appointed governor and elected 
legislature (1791). 

The beginning of the French 
Revolution, signalised by the fall 
of the Bastille (July 14, 1789), 
was viewed at first with a qualified approval 
in Britain by the democratic party. The 
Radical Whig, Charles James Fo,\, even went 
so far as to declare a welcome to it. By 
the close of 1792 public feeling had changed. 
The September massacres, the fall of the 
monarchy, the attitude of aggressive interference 
with other countries adopted by the Republic, 
and the open violation of Dutch treaty-rights 
that had been guaranteed by both France and 
Great Britain, followed by the execution of 
Louis XVI, drove Pitt to join the European 
coalition, with which France was already at 
war, in February 1793, The Allies got small 
credit out of the conduct of that war on the 
C ontinent ; Great Britain’s own small share in 
it was inclfcctual, but not actually disastrous. 
Her mastery of the seas, and monopoly of sea- 
borne commerce, were threatened in the 
Mediterranean, but saved by the battle of Cape 
St. Vincent (1797), and overwhelmingly con- 
firmed by Nelson’s annihilation of Bonaparte’s 


fleet in Aboukir Bay (the battle of the ^Nile, 
1798). In 1801 Britain was left to face' the 
French forces alone ; in that year Pitt and his 
ablest colleagues resigned, and next year the 
Peace of Amiens recorded a temporary truce. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland 

Pitt’s last act before resignation was the 
legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
His resignation was caused by the king’s con- 
scientious refusal to sanction, as a part of) it, 
the Catholic Emancipation to which Pitt was 
pledged up to the hilt. Thenceforward Irish 
members sat in the house of commons at 
Westminster, and Irish peers in the house of 
lords. But still, as in England, no Roman 
Catholic and no Protestant dissenter might sit. 
But in England, Roman Catholics were few ; in 
Ireland they were four-fifths of the population, 
and half the Ulster Protestants were dissenters. 
The union left untouched one of the primary 
grievances of the Irish people. 
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The Napoleonic War and its Aftermath 


W HBN the treaty of Amiens was made, both 
Napoleon and the British government 
wanted peace, but the British suspected 
from the beginning that Napoleon intended to 
turn the peace to account for aggressive pur- 
poses. They therefore delayed carrying out the 
promises to evacuate Malta, Egypt, and the 
French stations in India, which British forces 


had occupied. Recriminations ensued ; and in 
May 1803 France and Britain were again at war. 

Napoleon proceeded forthwith to concen- 
trate a big army of invasion at Boulogne, but 
could not carry it to England so long as the 
British fleet commanded the Channel. In 1805 
he schemed to decoy the main British fleet, 
under Nelson, into distant waters while the 



Boufogiid army Was hurled 
upon England. At first the 
scheme prospered ; Villen- 
cuve v^ith his fleet managed 
to evade Nelson, slipped out 
from Toulon and vanished. 

Nelson, having guessed 
their destination, went in 
pursuit to the West Indies. 

Villeneuve eluded him 
again, recrossed the Atlantic 
at full speed to raise the 
blockade of the Brest fleet, 
found a British squadron 
waiting to intercept him, 
abandoned the attempt, and 
made his escape to Vigo and 
thence to Cadi? (July). By 
now Nelson was on his way 
back to the Mediterranean, 
and Napoleon realized that 
his plan to clear the Channel 
had failed, Villeneuve, 
taunted by Napoleon into 
sailing out of Cadiz with the 
Franco-Span ish fleet, was 
caught in the open by 
Nelson. The Franco- 
Spanish fleet was destroyed ; Nelson fell, at the 
battle of Trafalgar, in the hour of his greatest 
triumph. Thenceforth the seas were in effect 
closed to Napoleon and his allies. 

Berlin Decree 

When Villeneuve failed to reach Brest, 
Napoleon abandoned the invasion scheme and 
flung his armies against the coalition forces of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria— a coalition 
engineered by Pitt, who had returned to office in 
1804. In a few weeks Napoleon completely 
defeated the Continental powers ; from Berlin 
in 1806 he launched the Berlin Decree, creating 
what he called the “ Continental system,’' 
intended to bring Britain to her knees. Hence- 
forth no British goods were to be admitted to 
any European port ; her trade would be ruined, 
her wealth would collapse, and she would be 
rendered powerless. Britain retaliated by 
Orders in Council in 1807, whereby all Conti- 
nental ports under the control of France were 
declared to be in a state of blockade, and all 
ships bound for them liable to capture unless 
they had first touched at a British port. 

Milan Decree 

In the same year Russia joined the French 
bloc^ and in December, by Napoleon's Milan 
Decree, all neutral vessels attempting to touch 
at ,a British port before landing their cargoes on 
the Continent were made liable to seizure by the 
French* As Britain held command of the seas, 
the “ Continental system ” led to a vast exten- 
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sfion of smuggling rather 
than to suppression of 
British trade with the 
Continental countries. 
The French themselves 
traded secretly with Britain, 
and Napoleon’s Grand 
Army invaded Russia shod 
with boots imported from 
England through Hamburg, 

Peninsular War 

Pitt died in January 1806, 
but the war was continued 
under the ministry of all 
the talents " of Grenville 
and Fox, and its successors 
under Portland and 
Perceval, The first act of 
the Portland ministry was to 
seize the neutral Danish fleet 
at Copenhagen lest it should 
pass to the French ; this act 
was widely condemned even 
in England (1807). In 1808 
Britain extended the area of 
operations by dispatching 
troops to deliver Portugal 
from the French army of occupation and to 
support the Spanish insurgents. A small force 
compelled the French to evacuate Portugal ; 
when Napoleon led an irresistible advance across 



DLKE OF WELUNGTON (1769- 
1852). A great sKtldJer and leader of 
men, Wellington achieved a series of 
victories afsainst Napoleon’s armies that 
culmlnaied at Waterloo. Subsequently 
he held many high offices In the state. 

Count B'Orsav, National Portrait Galiarv 


the Napoleonic War and its A fterMath 



HORATIO VISCOUNT NKLSON. 
The greatest figure in Brlti.sh naval 
history. Nelson was born in 1758 and 
killed in the course of his decisive 
victory against the French at Trafalgar 
in 1805. 

L. F. Ahhott, National Portrait Gallery 
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both Tories. In March of the 
next year the congress was nidely 
interrupted by the return of 
Napoleon from Elba and his 
triumphant entry into Paris. 
Wellington was put in command 
of a mixed force of British, 
Dutch, and Hanoverians, with 
headquarters at Brussels. At 
Quatre Bras, on June 16, 1815, he 
checked Ney, enabling Bliicher to 
retreat ; two days later the deci- 
sive battle was fought at Waterloo. 
From noon until late afternoon 


WATKKLOO. At La Belle Alliance farm, on the battlefield 
of Waterloo, Wellington and Bliicher met on the evening of their 
day of triumph In June 1815. 

Spain, Sir John Moore attacked the French noon, B1 
communications. Napoleon, misjudging Span- made the 
ish and British powers of resistance, withdrew Napoleoi 
to work out his policy elsewhere in Europe, the Britis 
leaving his marshals to complete the subjugation by front 
of Spain and drive the British into the sea. swept fo 
Moore was killed at Corunna in January 1809 ; roll up th 
three months later Arthur Wellesley (Welling- in headic 
ton) took up the command, drove Soult over the Napoleoi 
Portuguese border, and in July routed Victor at later sur 
Talavera. In the same year a British diversion frigate, a 


the British and their allies held 
the ridge ; the French gained 
some ground but failed, despite 
ig^of *«ielr furious charges of their cavalry, 

* to break the British squares. 

Then, about four in the after- 
noon, BIQchcr and the approaching Prussians 
made their presence felt on the French right. 
Napoleon forthwith hurled the Old Guatd at 
the British right centre, but it was mowed oown 
by front and flank fire, and at last the British 
swept forward, just as the Prussians began to 
roll up the French right. The French weic soon 
in headlong flight, with the Prussians in pursuit. 
Napoleon escaped from the field, but four weeks 
later surrendered himself on board a British 
frigate, and was sent for life to St. Helena. 


against Antwerp, well conceived but shockingly The years following the close of the Napoleonic 
niismanuged— the Walchcren expedition— -ended conflict were full of social unrest and misery, 
in complete disaster. Peace and plenty had been expected ; instead 


For the next four years Wellington, 
with much help from Spanish 
guerrillas but little from Spanish reg- 
ulars, fought the Peninsular War 
against a succession of French mar- 
shals, compelling Napoleon to keep 
three licid armies in the Peninsula, 
each of them larger than Wellington’s 
own. Wellington never had a force 
suflicient to do more than deliver a 
skilful blow or two and then retire 
behind the impregnable lines of 
Torres Vedras covering Lisbon. In 
1813 Napoleon, after his disastrous 
Russian expedition, withdrew troops 
from Spain ; Wellington won the 
decisive battle of Vittoria, and drove 
the French armies, in spite of Soult’s 
masterly conduct of the retreat, 



through the Pyreriees on to French PETKRLOO MASSACRE. -On Aurusi 16, i8I9, 

sod. In April 1814 they fought a last some 60,000 Radicals demonstrated in St. Peter’s Field, 


indecisive battle at Toulouse, in 
ignorance of the fact that Napoleon, 
overwhelmed by the armies of the 
rest of Europe, had already abdicated. 

There ensued the Congress of 
Vienna, at which Britain was repre- 
gented by Wellington and Castlereagh, 


Manchester. The police, by order of the magistrates, 
attempted to arrest the popular leader, “ Orator ” llunl, and 
when this proved Impossible, the magistrates gave the order 
for yeomahry to charge and disperse the crowd. Several 
people were killed' and about 500 injured. The memory of 
Waterloo was still fresh In the public mind, and so the name 
Peterloo was coined in derision. This drawing by George 
Cruikshank is entitled “ The Massacre of Peterloo, or Britons 
Strike Home.” 
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The Napoleonic War and its Aftermath 


there was large-scale unemploy- 
ment. Many ex-soldiers were seek- 
ing work, harvests were poor and 
bread was dear. Foreign nations 
began to produce their own 
manuracturcs in place of those 
which British manufacturers had 
managed during the war to sell 
to their customers on the Conti- 
nent ; workmen discharged as a 
result of the slump were angered 
by the sight of the new machines 
coming into favour among em- 
ployers in the textile trade. 

Peterloo Ma.ssacre 

In 1816 political and economic 
conditions led to riots m many 
parts of the country. In the next 
year the Tory government were 
so alarmed at the widespread 
unrest that they suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act for a year. In 1818 there 
was a brief spurt of industrial activity, but 
distress was again rampant the following year. 
On August 16, 1819, a great meeting of Radicals 

persons desirous of radical alterations in the 
organization of the state -held in St. Peter’s 
Field, Manchester, was broken up by the 
military ; in the subscqueni panic eleven people 
were killed and 500 injured. This event was 
ironically dubbed “the battle of Petcrloo." 
Shortly afterwards the government passed the 

Six Acts ” of 1819, prohibiting any meeting of 
more than 50 persons “ for the consideration of 
grievances m Church and state ” save by the 
approval of the magistrates, forbidding the use 
of arms and instruction in military drill, increas- 
ing the punishments for seditious libel, and 
imposing stamp duties on the popular press, in 
an eft'ort to stem criticism. 

Pena] Reforms 

George 111 died in 1820, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son as George IV. The Tory ministry 
of Lord Liverpool — who became premier in 
1812 after the assassination of Spencer Perceval 
by a madman in the lobby of the house 
of commons -continued in office with Lord 


Castlereagh and, after his suicide 
in 1822, George Canning, as 
foreign secretary. In that year 
Sir Robert Peel became home 
secretary, and at once set to work 
to reform the brutal penal code 
still in use at that time. In 1823 
Parliament reluctantly concurred 
in his proposal that the death 
penalty should be abolished in 
respect of about a hundred crimes. 
In 1829 Peel established the 
London police force ; his name 
still echoes in their nickname 
“ bobbies.” Canning succeeded 
Liverpool in 1827, but died within 
a few months. His place was taken 
by Lord Goderich, who in 1828 
was replaced by the Duke of 
Wellington. 

By now reform was in the 
air, as it were. The cause of 
progress had been retarded by the ” C'ato 
Slrect Conspiracy” of 1820, which aimed 
at the murder of the whole cabinet. In 1824 
and 1825, thanks mainly to Joseph Hume 
and Francis Place, the laws against workmen's 
trade organizations (then called combinations) 
had been modified so that trade unions became 
possible ; and in 1828, as the result of a 
strenuous agitation led by Daniel O'Connell, 
called ” the Liberator,” the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts - relics of the anti-Catholic bigotry of 
the 17th century- - were removed from the 
statute book. In 1829 O'Connell scored a yet 
greater triumph — the emancipation of his 
fellow-religionists from the penal disabilities 
which they had endured for so long. When 
George IV died in 1830 the reformers were pre- 
paring for a further advance— the reform of 
parliament itself. The general election of 1830 
returned a Tory majority, but in November the 
opposition, supported by some disgruntled 
Tories, defeated the government in the com- 
mons. Wellington at once lesigncd and the 
king (William IV) entrusted the formation of a 
ministry to Lord Grey, leader of the Whig party, 
which, save for a brief interval, had not held 
office since the days of the American War. 





b. 

GKORGE IV (J 762-1830). 
Eldest son of George III, 
he acted as regent during 
his father’s periods of in- 
sanity, and succeeded him 
on the throne in 1820. 
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British Politics in 

T he world which confronted the Whigs when 
they took office in 1830 after so long a 
banishment from power was very different 
from that which Lord Grey had known when he 
first entered parliament 44 years earlier, or when 
he held office under Fox in 1806. For a 
generation and more, dread of revolution and 


the 19th Century 

propaganda had scared the governing and 
propertied classes into repression of popular 
liberties. The movement towards large-scale 
farming and the development of machinery had 
combined so as almost to eliminate the yeoman 
farmer and to effect a huge displacement of 
labour ; urban conditions encouraged the 
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OlfKKN VICTORIA (1819-1901). Grand- 
dau^hlcr of George III, she succeeded her uncle, 
William IV, on Ihc throne in 18.17. This portrait 
of her in coronation rohes was painted hy Sir 
George Hayter, 

f'rhrnuit (taflcn 

imprdvilient nmlliplicution of laiiiihcs living 
habitually on the margin of destitution, while the 
national need for self-support during wai-time 
brought under cultivation a quantity (d' land 
which could be worked only when the price 
of its product was exceedingly high. The new 
machinery meant that until there was a 
compensating expansion of the market the 
supply of labour must greatly exceed the 
demand for it ; unemployment meant 
destitution, while wages were barely at 
subsistence level. 

Of these grievances was begotten class 
hostility, tnvolving on one side a demand 
for political power and on the other a 
determination to withuld that power. The 
constitutional problem of the past^ the 
relations between C rown and parliament 
— was more or less settled ; its successor 
was the problem of the constitution of 
parliament itself, a body under the 
domination — in both houses -of the 
land-owning class. 

Repression-- the reaction against the 
gospel of Rousseau — was active when 
the Napoleonic wars ended in 1815, 
but as years passed the Jacobin bogy 
gradually lost its terrors ; government 
severity offended the public conscience. 

The commercial classes resented their 


lack of political power, and reverted to 
pre-war Whig demands for parliamentary 
and social reform. 

Grey’s Reform Ministry 

The Whigs came into office under Lord Grey 
in 1810, and the first Reform Dill was introduced 
the following year. It was defeated, but a 
general election returned a big Whig majority. 
A new Reform Bill was brought in, carried in the 
commons, and reiected by the lords (1831). 
Cjrey, instead of again appealing to the country, 
brought in a third Reform Bill, obtaining from 
the king a promise to create enough peers to 
ensure the passage of the bill should the lords 
prove recalcitrant. Rather than destroy the 
character of the house, the Duke of Wellington 
persuaded a hundred of its members, who 
detested the bill, as he did himself, to abstain 
from voting ; and thus it was passed. It 
abolished a crowd of “ rotten ” boioughs and 
the pocket boroughs which were virtually in the 
gift of landed magnates ; elevated the grcatelir 
towns, hitherto mostly unrepresented, into par;^ 
liamenlary boroughs ; extended the franchise, 
making it uniform in boroughs (where its basis 
continued to difl'cr from that in the counties) ; 
and, in effect, transferred the bulk of power 
among the electorate and in the house ol 
commons from the landed gentry to the manu- 
facturing and trading community. The bill 
gave no political power to artisans and em- 
ployees generally. Bui the new parliament 
which met in 1833 was still predominantly one 
of big landowners. In 1837 William IV died, 
and was succeeded by his young niece, Victoria. 

Apart irom foreign allairs, industrial and 
economic reconstruction became the main 



VIClORiAN STATESMEN. Left, Sir Robert Peel 
(178H 1850). By instinct a Conservative, force of cir- 
cumstances made him a progressive leader. Right, Lord 
Palmerston (1784-1865), who enjoyed Immense popularity 
and held many offices in both Tory and Liberal governments. 
Lt'/jr, Sir T Lawrence : ri^ht, J. PartrlUgCt National Portrait Gallery 
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r.LAD.SrONK AND niSRAKl.I. DurinR niuili of thi‘ 
Victorian era, British politics became a slriigf;le lietweeii 
William Fwart C«ladslonc (1K09 98) anil Benjamin Oisraoli 
(1804 8lh created Lord Beaconstleld in 1876. The Queen's 
hostility to Gladstone (on the left) was as marked as her 
frieiulship with l>israeli. 

lett, Sn Jcihii Militii\, Nuiionai i'miliiv 


preoccupation of government. The un- 
rest of the artisan class was allayed but 
not removed ; its expression in the 
Chartist movement for further immediate 
democratic reforms created something 
like a panic in 1848, the year of revolu- 
tions on the Continent, but collapsed 
rather ignominiously. 

Parliament, with much hesitation, had 
already begun to regulate relations be- 
tween employers and employees by 
abolishing or limiting the labour of 
children, adolescents, and women, and 
enforcing sanitary rules in mines and 
factories, while still rigidly forbidding 
combinations - whether of masters, who 
had no need of them, or of men, who 
were powerless to bargain without them 
- for raising or lowering wages. 71ic 
Corn Law, created in I815 to save 
inferior land from falling out of culti- 
vation, made the price of bread and the 
cost of living intolerably high for the 
poor ; still, expanding markets were 
diminishing unemployment. Rigid pro- 
tection of indiistiies other than agricul- 
luic was being slowly displaced by the 
theory of reciprocity, the half-way house 
bclwcen protection and commercial free 
tiade ; the nianufactureis, far better equipped 
than their foreign competitors, wcic finding that 
they gained more than they lost by tlio lowering 
of tai ilTs. When the names Whig and Toiy were 
giving place to Libeial and Consci vativc, the 
Anil-Corn Law League in the manufacturing 
interest was urging the doctrines of free trade, 
but both parties were still only half con veiled. 

Repeal of the Corn Law 

A Conservative government led by Sii Rol)eil 
Peel 1 owe led several 
larilTs, but his paity be- 
gan to rebel when he 
went further. A potato 
famine in Ireland, where 
potatoes wore the staple 
food of the peasantry, 
convinced Peel that 
cheap bread was the 
p.imary necessity, and 
in 1846 he carried the 
repeal of the Corn Law 
with the support of the 
Liberals, in the teeth of 
half the Conservative 
party, from whom the 
Peelites permanently 
severed themselves. 
Peel himself was driven 
from oHice ; the Peelites 
presently, though not 
i m medi a te I V , eoa Icsced 


with the Liberals, and in the budgets framed by 
Gladstone (1809 98), formerly a C(3nscryativc 
but now chancellor of exchequer in the Liberal 
government, all duties disappeared except those 
which applied equally to home products and 
imports. Great Britain held such a lead over 
all compctilOL^ in productive power that for the 
rest of Ihc I9ih century the idea of reviving 
tarilTs was rejected by both political parties. 
The main economic questioii became that of 
readjusting bargaining powers as between 
employers and employed, capital " and 

labour,” through the now legalised activity of 
^radc unions of manual workers. 

Extension of the Vote 

With the disappearance of Chartism, the 
feeling grew that the admission of the “ intelli- 
gent artisan ” to the parliamentary franchise 
could not long be withheld. Though Liberal 
governments were almost continuously in ofTice, 
this movement towards democracy was sus- 
pended for 20 years in deference to the Liberal 
chief. Lord Palmerston (1784 1865). Thus it 
was a brief Conservative ministry, formed after 
his death under the premiership of Lord Derby 
and with Benjamin Disiaeli (1804 81) as 
chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the 
commons, that passed, in 1867, the second 
Reform Act, which gave the vote to nearly a 
million male artisans and other town-dwellers. 
But still the poor agricultural labourer and all 
such as were not in constant employment were 



LORD SAIJSBIJKY 
(1830 1903). Staunch 
upholder of Conserva- 
tive principles, he was 
three times prime 
minister. 

After Blrhimiritl 
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excluded from the franchise and it was not until was carried on by agitators whose supporters 
1884 thai a Gladstone ministry, after a sharp were for the most part among the Irish popula- 
tusslc with the lords as to procedure, passed the tion of the U.S.A. Successive governments 
third Reform Act, which gave the electorate (so dealt with the Irish question by repressive 
far as men were concerned) a democratic shape, emergency acts alternating with concessions, 
and rearranged the constituencies— again with until the elections of 1885 detinitcly converted 
the co-opcration of the opposition. Gladstone to home rule ; half his party 

The last 30 years of the century were a period followed him, while the rest formed for a time a 
of active legislation, the protagonists being separate group, but eventually coalesced with 
Gladstone almost throughout, Disraeli (who the Conservatives as the Unionist party, 
became Lord Bcaconsfield in 1876), followed by In 1886 Gladstone's first Home Rule hill was 
Lord Salisbury (1830 1903) from 1881 ; and defeated, w’hereupon Lord Salisbury came into 
Parnell (1846 91), the leader of the agitation power, supported by the Liberal Unionists. In 
for Irish home rule- the cpiestion which grew 1892 Gladstone was again returned to office but 
in importance until it broke up the Liberal not to power, since he was dependent on the 
party. Foreign relations apart, the other support of a disunited Irish party in the corn- 
matters on which parties divided were chicffy nions, while the lords, refusing to recogni/e the 
industrial problems and the demands of Non- government as representative of the electorate, 
conformity for the disappearance of Church rejected his measures wholesale, including a new 
control over education. Home Rule bill. Failing health and old age 

forced the “ Cirand Old Man ” into retirement in 
'I’he Irish Question 1894. Liberals were again in disagreement: on 

Gladstone attempted to £»Ilay Irish grievances questions of imperial policy ; and. after a brici 
by disestablishing the Anglican Church in Ire- tenure of office by Lord Roscbeiy, a gendial 
land (1869) and reconsti uclmg the whole system election gave the Unionists a sweeping maioii^y, 
of land-tenure there, while a constant under- which soon found itself faced in South Afiica 
ground civil war of outrages and as.sassinatioiis with the problem of Boer v Briton. 

LESSON 21 

The Expansion of Britain 

F rom the study ol home atfaiis in Great from the British government. They struggled 
Britain during the Victorian era attention hard for existence, helped by the feitility of the 
may now be turned to the imperial coastal belt and the cxccllenl climate. C'olonists 
developments overseas. were attracted in greater numbers when Irans- 

porlaliun was dropped in 1840 (except in 
Australia Tasmania, w'herc it continued until 1853) ; and 

New South Wales was the name given to the a tremendous impulse was given to emigration 

territory where the first Australian (convict) from Great Britain by the discovery of gold in 

settlement was made under a military governor Victoria in 1851, hosts of miners seeking then 

at Sydney C'ove, near Botany Bay, in January fortunes at Ballarat and Bendigo. Thus indus- 

1788. Land was allotted to convicts when their try was added to the agricultural interests ol 

term of punishment ended, and to the soldiers shccp-farming and corn-growing, 
in charge when ihcir term of scivicc was over. In 1842, partly-iepicscntative government 
I'or many years emigration from Britain was was introduced into New South Wales, which 

slow. ’I\) prevent occupation elsewhere by the had begun with a purely military government ; 

French, who had sent out a prospecting ex- in 1850 this and the other colonies, with the 

pedition, British posts wore established along exception of Western Australia, were granted 

the coast of New South Wales and on the island what was in effect autonomous government on 

of Van Diemen’s Land, later called Tasmania the same basis as that of Canada. Responsible 
and made a separate governorship. government was extended to Western Australia 

More and more territory was occupied, in 1890. Union of the states in the Common- 

Settlement expanded into the interior ; and in wealth of Australia was proclaimed in 1901. 

1829 at Perth, on the other side of the continent, 
the colony of Western Australia was founded. New Zealand 

In 1836 the province of South Australia (with The two islands of New Zealand were colon- 
its capital Adelaide) was separated from New ised many years after the foundation of New 

South Wales ; in 1851 Victoria (Melbourne), South Wales. Settlement was impeded by the 

and in 1859 Queensland (Brisbane). Both resistance of the vigorous and intelligent native 

Western and South Australia were formed by Maori race. Annexed in 1839, the first settle- 

private companies with little encouragement ment of New Zealand was made at Wellington, 
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mcnt control from Cape 
Town. They came in 
collision with Kaffir 
chiefs, bill effected settle- 
ments ; some of them, 
crossing the Vaal and 
piercing the Drakensberg 
range, fought with success 
against the Zulus, but 
retired when the Cape 
Town government an- 
nexed the territory, which 
became the colony of 
Natal, In 1852 auton- 
omy was conceded to the 
T I a n s \' a a 1 or South 
African Republic, and in 
1854 to the Oiangc FTce 
Slate between the C^range 
River and the Vaal, 


MF I JIOURNK, AUSTRALIA, I\ IH57. The sife of MeHioiirnc \^iis tiisi 
occupied h> Hhite riieo in 1835, and two years later the settlement was named 
after the British prime minister of the da>, Lord Mclboiirne. Above is a view 
of Collins Street when the city's expansion was proceedinf* apace ns the result 
of the Rcild discoveries. 


founded in 1840, in which year the treaty of 
Wailangi was made with the Maori population 
Although native icvolt followed, in 1845 Sii 
Cicoigc Cirey did much towards restoring peace, 
which w'as later broken by two wars provoked 
by racial hatred and disputes as to ownership of 
land, before harmonious development could 
again be secured 

South Africa 

Th^ Dutch Cape Colony in South Africa was 
added to the empire in 1814 in spite of the 
objeelions of the long-cstablishcd Dutch settlers. 
The position was complicated by the presence 
within the colony (which lay south of the Oiange 
River) of Hottentots, 
and beyond that river of 
warlike tubes of negro 
Kaffirs ; the Dutch were 
mostly larmers (Roers), 
generally dependent on 
slave labour. In 1833 
parliament in Ungland 
abolished slavery 
throughout the empire, 
paying compensation 
which in the view of the 
slave-owners was inad- 
equate. Thereupon 
many Boers, deprived 
of a Substantial part of 
their properly and of 
their supply of agricul- 
tural labour, trekked 
across the Orange river 
(1837) to escape govern- 


C aiiada 

By Pill's Canada Act 
(1791) the colony north 
of the St. Lawrence was 
divided m two : Upper 
C anada, peopled mainly by emigrants from the 
New' American Republic or from Britain ; 
Lower Canada, with a population mainly 
Lrench. In both areas, however, administra- 
tive posts were almost monopolised by certain 
families of Biiiish descent. The French- 
( anadians found an able leader in Louis Joseph 
Papincau, who opposed the union of Upper and 
Lower C anada ; he formulated the grievances 
of his parly, and worked from 1815 to 1837 
against the imperial government. In 1837 
French dissatislaclion led to revolt in Lower 
Canada, followed by a rising m the Upper 
Province. Though not actively concerned in 
lighting, Papincau was “ w'auled " for high 



CAPE TOWN IN THE 18TH CENTURY. This Dutch en«ravinR dated 
1777 shows Cape Town when it was the chief port of call on the sea route to 
the East and known as the ** Tavern of the Indian Oc6an2' The Cape was 
ceded to Britain In 1814, and the first British settlers arrived there in 182fL 
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excluded from the franchise and it was not until was carried on by agitators whose supporters 
1884 lhat a Gladstone ministry, after a sharp were for the most part among the Irish popula- 

lusslc with the lords as to procedure, passed the tion of the U.S.A. Successive governments 

third Reform Act, which gave the electorate (so dealt with the Irish question by repressive 
far as men were concerned) a democratic shape, emergency acts alternating with concessions, 
and rearranged the constituencies — again with until the elections of 1885 definitely converted 
the co-operation of the opposition. Gladstone to home rule ; half his party 

The last .10 years of the century were a period follow'cd him, while the rest formed for a time a 
of active legislation, the protagonists being separate group, but eventually coalesced with 
Ciladstone almost throughout, Disraeli (who the Conservatives as the Unionist party, 
became Lord Beaconslield in 1876), followed by In 1886 Gladstone’s fust Home Rule bill was 
Lord Salisbury (1810 1003) from 1881 ; and defeated, whereupon Lord Salisbury came into 
Parnell (1846 91), the leader of the agitation power, supported by the Liberal Unionists. In 
for Irish home lule — the question which grew 1 892 (iladstonc was again letnrncd to but 

in importance until it broke up the Liberal not to power, since he was dependent on the 

party. Foreign relations apart, the other support of a disunited Irish party in the corn- 
matters on which parties divided were chiefly rnons, while the lords, refusing to recogni/e the 
industrial problems and the demands of Non- government as representative of the electorate, 
conformity for the disappearance of Church rejected his measures wholesale, including a new 
control over education. Home Rule bill. Failing health and old age 

foiced the “ Grand Old Maw ” into retirement in 
The Irish Question 1894. Liberals were again in disagreement; on 

Gladstone attempted to ailay Irish grievances questions of imperial policy ; and, after a bficf 
by disestablishing the Anglican Church in Ire- tenuie of office by Lord Rosebery, a geiicval 
land (1869) and reconstructing the whole system election gave the Unionists a sweeping maiori'fy. 
of land-tenure thcie, while a constant under- which soon found itself faced in South Afiica 
ground civil war of outrages and assassinations with the problem of Doer v. Briton. 

LKSSON 21 

The Expansion of Britain 

F rom the study of home affairs in Great from the British goveininent. They struggled 
Biitain during the Victorian era attention hard for existence, helped by the fertility of the 
may now be turned to the imperial coastal belt and the excellent climate. C.olonisls 
developments overseas. were attracted in greater numbers when trans- 

portation was dropped in 1840 (except in 
Australia Tasmania, where it continued until 1853) ; and 

New South Wales was the name given to the a tremendous impulse was given to emigration 
territory where the first Australian (convict) from Great Britain by the discovery of gold in 
settlement was made under a military governor Victoria in 1851, hosts of miners seeking theii 
at Sydney Cove, near Botany Bay, in January fortunes at Ballarat and Bendigo. Thus indus- 
1788. Land was allotted to convicts when their try was added to the agricultural intcicsts of 
term of punishment ended, and to the soldiers shccp-farmmg and corn-growing, 
in charge when their term of service was over. In 1842, pai tly-represcntative government 
For many years emigration from Britain was was introduced into New South Wales, which 
slow. To prevent occupation elsewhere by the had begun with a purely military government ; 
French, who had sent out a prospecting ex- m 1850 this and the other colonies, with the 
pedition, British posts were established along e.xception of Western Australia, weie granted 
the coast of New South Wales and on the island what was in effect autonomous government on 
of Van Diemen’s Land, later called Tasmania the same basis as that of Canada. Responsible 
and made a separate governorship. government was extended to Western Australia 

More and more territory W'as occupied. in 1890. Union of the states in the Common- 
Settlement expanded into the interior ; and in wealth of Australia was proclaimed in 1901. 

1 829 at Perth, on the other side of the continent, 

the colony of Western Australia was founded. New Zealand 

In 1836 the province of South Australia (with The two islands of New Zealand were colon- 
its capital Adelaide) was separated from New ised many years after the foundation of New 
South Wales ; in 1851 Victoria (Melbourne), South Wales. Settlement was impeded by the 
and in 1859 Queensland (Brisbane). Both resistance of the vigorous and intelligent native 
Western and South Australia were formed by Maori race. Annexed in 1839, the first settle- 
private companies with little cncouragemait ment of New Zealand was made at Wellington, 
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mcnt control from Cape 
Town. They came in 
collision with Kaffir 
chiefs, but effected sSCttle- 
nicnt.s ; some of them, 
crossing the Vaal and 
piercing the Drakensberg 
range, fought with success 
against the Zulus, but 
retired when the Cape 
I'ovvn government an- 
nexed the territory, which 
became the colony of 
Natal. ]n 1852 auton- 
omy was conceded to the 
rransvaal or South 
African Republic, and in 
IS54 to the Orange i^rec 
State between the Orange 
River and the Vaal. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, IN 1857. I he siff ol Melbourne \wis tirsi 
occupied by white men in 183.5, and two years later the settlement was named 
aTter the British prime minister of the day, I ord Melbourne. Above is a >iew 
of eVdIifis Street when the city's expansion was proceedint* apace as the lesiill 
of the j,udd discMivenes. 


founded in 1840, in which year the treaty of 
Waitangi was made w'ith the Maori population 
Although native revolt followed, in 1845 Sit 
George Grey did much towards icstoring peace, 
which was later broken by two wars piovokcd 
by racial hatred and disputes as to ownership of 
land, before harmtuiioLis dcvck>pmcnt could 
again be secured. 

South Afi'ica 

Thtf Dutch Gape C olony m South .Africa was 
added to. the cmpiie m 1814 in spite of the 
objections of the long-cstabiished Dutch settlers 
The position was complicated by the prc.scncc 
w'lthin the cokrny (which lay south of the Oiange 
Rivei) of JlottcnlrUs, 
and bcyt>nd that river of 
wailike tribes of negro 
Kathrs ; the Dutch were 
mostly farmers (Boers), 
gcncially dependent on 
slave labour. In 1833 
pailiamcnl in England 
abolished slavery 
throughcnit the empire, 
paying compensation 
which in the view of the 
slave-owners was inad- 
equate, Thereupon 
many Boers, deprived 
of a Substantial pari of 
their properly and of 
their supply of agricul- 
tural labour, trekked 
across the Orange river 
(1837) to escape govern- 


( anada 

By Pitfs Ganada Act 
(1791) the colony north 
of the St. Liuvrcnce was 
divided m two : Upper 
Canada, peopled mainly by emigrants from the 
New‘ American Republic or from Britain ; 
Low'cr C anada, with a population mainly 
T'lcnch In both areas, however, administra- 
tive posts were almost monopolised by certain 
families of British dc.sccnt. The Frcnch- 
C'anadians kumd an able leailer in Louis Joseph 
Papincau, who opposed the union of Upper and 
Lower Canada ; he formulated the grievances 
of his paity, and worked fiom 1815 to 1837 
against the imperial government. In 1837 
French dissatisfaction led to revolt in Lower 
Canada, followed by a rising in the Upper 
Province. Thcnigh not actively concerned in 
lighting, Papincau w\\s wanted ” for high 



CAPE TOWN IN THE I8TH C’EN'TURY, Ibis Hilfch viiKruvinK dated 
1777 shows Cape Town when it was the chief port of call on the sea route to 
the East and known as the “ Tavern of the Indian Ocean.” The Cape was 
ceded to Britain In 1814, and the first British settlers arrived there in 182U. 
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treason, but eventually escaped to 
Paris, whence he returned, 
pardoned, in 1847, 

The disalTcction, being very 
limited, was promptly suppressed. 

But public opinion in Britain was 
stirred, and Lord Durham was 
sent out to Canada in 1839 to 
investigate grievances. His rep<irt 
urged the reunion of the two 
provinces, with responsible govern- 
ment. The first lecommendalion 
wased'cclcd by the Act of Reunion 
in 1840 : home rule was granted 
in 1847, and was soon extended to 
the trans-St. l,awrcnce colonics. 

In the same decade the Maine and 
Oregon boundary disputes with 
the United States were settled by 
the British government in a manner 
far more satisfactory to colonial LORD I) 
sentiment. After 1867, when by (18I2 60) l 
the wish ol the Canadians the «;;X'''',h„ush 
British North America Act created poUcy 

the Dominion of Canada as a prt'seribed bj 
confederation of prov inces, < ompnny, 
Canada began to progress us a 
scif-govcimng nation. 

In every case the autonomy bestowed on 
British colonics included, in marked contrast to 
the old colonial theory, the complete eontiol of 
tariH's ; while on the victory of free trade doc- 
trines m Great Britain the preferences hilheito 
given to colonial products were abolished. It 
was then assumed that free trade would also be 
imposed in the colonies. But they required 
protection to enable their growing industries to 
thrive ; C anada, in particular, needed pro- 
tection against lively competition from the 
United States, In 185 8 the 



LORI) DAI HOUSJK 
(1812 60). He was Koverntir- 
(jt'iierul of India 1847 56 
and, IhouKb crilici^^ed for 
his policy of annexation 
prescribed by the luist India 
( oinpany, was a Krcal 
administrator. 

\'utfonal Portnuf Ciollei v 


1817 19), Nepal (1814-15), Sindh 
(1843), where the British were the 
aggressors, and the Punjab (1843- 
49) are notable examples. Oudh 
was annexed in 1856 on account 
of the incorrigible misrule of its 
native potentates Wellesley had 
at the beginning of the century 
acquired much territory by his 
system of “ subsidiary alliances,” 
whereby princes were provided by 
the British government with 

forces maintained from the 
revenue of districts ceded to it. 

f 

Dalhousie's Vice-royalty 

The eight strenuous years of 
Dalhousic’s vice-royalty were a 
turning-point. In certain respects 
they crowned the process of a 

H o u S J E century of development and cofn- 
iTh 56 P**^*^^ expansion of the a|-ea 

Hiicised for under British adminisiration -‘-tlie 
annexation rest being under the rule pf 

le Last India hereditary Indian dynasties — l^y 
rator application of the legal doctrine 

a,f Gofic, V escheat (lapse), whereby thrones 

to which there was no legal heir 
lapsed to the supreme government. This 
had been evaded by allowing the adoption 
of an heir by princes who had no son. By 
refusing sanction to several adoptions, Dal- 

housie impounded large territories, to the 
alai m of other princes. On quite other grounds, 
and in answer to direct challenge, he annexed 
the Punjab and Pegu by force of arms. I'hc 
viceroy was convinced that the British Raj 
was immensely beneticial, and that annexation 
was desirable ; this view was resented by the 


Canadian Assembly set up a small 
tardf on imports from both Biilain 
and the United States, which was 
increased in 1859. 

India 

The expansion and consolidation 
of (he British dominions or Raj in 
India were almost continuous from 
the close of the I8lh century on- 
wards, though only two viceroys, 
Wellesley (sent as governor-general 
to India in 1798) and Dalhousic 
(in 1848) set out with the deliberate 
policy of increasing the territory 
under direct British administration. 
One after another was forced into 
war by the action of some Indian 
potentate, who could believe that 
he had been beaten only if he was 
deprived of tciritory. The wars 
against the Maralhas (1803 05 and 



nKSIEGKD LLCKINOW. From July 2 until September 25, 
1857, the European inhabitants of Lucknow, with a garrison of 
300 British and a few hundred loyal sepoys, were besieged in 
the government compound by the mutineers. This picture 
shows the ** Cawnpore battery as mounted during the siege. 
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Muslims who had formerly 
been masters of India, and 
by Hindus such as the 
Marathas, who had hoped 
to win a supremacy them- 
selves. 

Indian Mutiny 

Followers of the two 
religions were usually 
irreconcilable, but in 1857, 
when Dalhousie had left 
India, they joined to get rid 
of the common adversary. 
Their propaganda spread 
disaffection in the sepoy 
army, resulting in the 
Mutiny, which broke out on 
May 10 at Meerut. Here 
the sepoys murdered their 
olficers and then marched 
upon Delhi, where the 
Muslims proclaimed the 
restoration of the Mogul 
empire. The revolt spread 
to Lucknow and to Cawn- 
porc, where a small group of 
whites held out desperately 
for some weeks. After 
their surrender most of the 
garrison were treacherously 



VICTORIA, EMFRKSS OF INDIA. 
Full iniperiai sovereignly over India was 
assumed during Lord l.> lion's vice- 
royalty in 1877, when at a sitlendid 
Durbar held at Delhi Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India. 
This study of the Queen Empress in her 
imperial robes is by Angeli. 


agaiiivSt the use of the 
doctrine of lapse. No more 
Indian territory was ab- 
sorbed into British India, 
though the whole of Burma, 
por tions of which had come 
into Biitrsh hands in 1826 
and 1852, was annexed in 
1887, and independent 
Palhan tribes on the north- 
west frontier were brought 
tosomeextenl under British 
control, as one result of the 
(second) Afghan War of 
1879' 80. Indian adminis- 
tration was le-organizcd, 
but without departure from 
the system which reserved 
all responsible posts to 
Europeans. A new mouth- 
piece of criticism represent- 
ing a class of native opinion 
appear ed --the National 
Congress— in 1887. 

Ideas, as yet vague, of 
drawing closer the volun- 
tary bounds of imperial 
unity began to displace the 
earlier notion of inevitable 
separation of the colonics, 
and were strengthened by 


massacred while under a safe-conduct, and 500 the imperial pageantry of Queen Victoria’s 


British women and childicn were done to death jubilee in 1887. But the events which crystallised 


on the approach of Havelock's relieving force. this new spirit of imperialism took place in 


South Africa. 


Outcome of the Meeting The Tiansvaal was made an independent 

The foresight of Sir Henry Lawrence had lepublic in 1 852. In 1877 it appeared to be on 


enabled him to prepaie for the 
defence of the Residency at Luck- 
now ; he himself fell during the 
siege. Another hero was John 
Nicholson, a frontier officer, who 
arrested the revolt in his own 
district, and later led the storming 
party at Delhi, where he was 
killed. Lucknow' was eventually 
relieved by Havelock and Oiitram, 
and the mutineers were finally 
suppressed by Sir Colin Campbell. 
The mutiny was in no sense a 
national rebellion. It was a revolt 
of some of the native soldiers, and 
nearly all the princes stood loyal ; 
the issue was decided in six 



the verge of war with- a Kaffir 
chief. This would certainly bring 
upon it the powerful military 
confederation of the Zulus with 
every prospect that the Transvaal 
colonists would be wiped out. 
To prevent such a disaster, and 
under the mistaken impression 
that the Boers themselves desired 
union, the British commissioner 
in South Africa annexed the 
Transvaal. The aggressive atti- 
tude of the Zulus precipitated a 
war in 1879, which, after disasters, 
ended in the overthrow of the 
Zulu stale and its annexation by 
thcBiitish. Delivered from that 


months. The outcome was the PRESIDENT KRUGER menace, the Boers repudiated the 


transfer of responsibility for India (I825 1904). Born in annexation of the Transvaal, 

from the East India Company to hn.r t resorted to arms, and defeated 
the Crown, consummated in 1877 boy and whs president of British troops at Majuba Hill 

by the proclamation at the Delhi the 'Transvaal Republic (1881). The home government 

Durbar of Oueen Victoria as |„***l-^ stopped the war and later in the 

Empress of India. HXna'^“^nd' ,^cd Z y?«* restored the republic by the 

The princes were guaranteed Swiucriand. Conventions ol Pretoria. 
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The discovery of gold at Johannesburg in 
ISS4 85 resulted in an influx of miners and 
adventurers from Europe. To that conservative 
Boer, Paul Kruger (1825 1^04), who had be- 
come president of the Transvaal in 1883, the 
invasion was most distasteful. The IJitlanders 
(foreigners) were refused citi/cnship, or (he 


franchi.se within a reasonable period. They 
were taxpayers and objected to this ruling ; 
moreover, fhey were mostly British subjects 
and expected that British sui^erainty would 
protect their interests. The situation degener- 
ated into the South African or Boer War, a 
struggle that lasted from 1899 to 1902. 


LESSON 22 

British Foreign Policy under Victoria 


T ur Napoleonic wars secured lo Cireat 
Bn la in a naval supremacy which no other 
powci at templed to challenge until the 
20th ccnluf>. The British coru|uesls had been 
made from defensive and not olfensivc strategy 
lo couiUciacl Napoleon’s aggressive designs. 
I’he accjuisilion nl Malta and ihe Ionian islands 
resulled fr<im the need to close the Mediterra- 
nean as a thoroLighfaic for the French to 
Iigypt and the Fast. These islands Britain 
retained (in 1864 the Ionian group was handed 
over lo Ci recce). 

At the close of the wars Biitain alone of the 
Cireat Powers lestorcd certain valuable con- 
cpicsts of territory lo Tlolland and France, 
retaining Ceylon* polcnlially dangerous as a 
hostile base because nearest to Irulia and the 
( ape of (iood Hope - the lirst link in the sea 
chain lo India - and paying a large indemnity to 
the Dutch foi the retention of C ape C olony, 
Of foimei French possessions, Biitaiii letained 
only Mauritius, I'obago, and Sanla Lucia in 
the West Indian aiea, where British expansion 
had been undei taken partly to defend adjacent 
British colonies ami partly to piolect British 
Iradeis from the French. The loss of the 
American colonics was counter-balanced by 
the loLinding of the vaiious Australian colonies 


VVINIKK IN rilU ('RIMKA. DiinnK Hit wiiiUt of 
1H54 55 the troops in the ( riiiiea .sufTereil Krcat hard.sliips 
as a result of Ihe severe cold and lack of proper stores 
and accommodation, t his drawing is an Illustrated 
l.ondon News'’ artist’s Impression of conditions at the 
front during the siege of Sebastopol. 


and by dominion in India, where British interests 
had now no serious Fhiropean competition. 

In relation to the olhci Fhiropean powers. 
Britain had pursued, under the direction, lirst of 
C’asticreagh and, after his death, of Geoige 
Canning, the policy of non-intervention in the 
internal alVairs of sovereign stales, modified by 
Canning's insistence that armed intervention by 
other powers would warrant it on Britain’s part 
— thus to some extent limiting the repre^suve 
energies of the Holy Alliance of the th^ee 
autocrats of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, ai(id 
helping the liberation of Spanish America from 
the rule of the Spanish monarchy. 7'he Gieeks 
were encouraged by British sympathy in their 
revolt against the Turk, but Ru.ssia was left to 
take the credit of securing Greek independence 
and a predominant influence at the Pone. 

From this period may be dated the beginning 
of the century-long political duel between 
Britain and Russia, which resulted from the 
expansion of Russian power in central Asia. 
The tsar's fronliei was gradually approaching 
India. British government opinion was suie 
that India had become Russia's objective 
Domination and, much more, possession of 
C'onslanlinople, with the Black Sea as a naval 
base, would be invaluable to the tsar in this 
connexion, let alone in any other ; British 
statesmanship was directed lo the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Tuikish empire 
and of British influence at Constantinople, 
in Persia, and in Afghanistan. 

C^aretT of Palmerston 

From the constitutional revolution of 
1832 to his death Lord Palmerston 
(1784-1865), commonly called “Pam,” 
enjoyed a free hand at the Foreign Office 
in practically every Liberal ministry. He 
sympathised with liberal movcmenlsabroad, 
though tending to be conservative at 
home ; his guiding principle was to make 
British influence actively felt in Europe 
and to uphold British interests in all 
circumstances and at all costs. A man 
of resolute character, he carried the 
Canningite “hands off” policy to its 
extreme limits, ll was mainly his doing that 
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Belgium acquired independence 
in 1830 (the year he became 
foreign secretary) and that 
Britain, not Russia, checked 
Mehemct Ali's attempted con- 
quest of Syria and Palestine, 
and thus recovered prestige at 
Constantinople in 1840. 

Palmerston’s methods were 
high-handed, and his language 
in diplomacy was aggressive and 
sometimes infuriating to foreign 
powers in its British self-confi- 
dence and complacency ; he 
treated foreign policy as his 
own private preserve, irrespec- 
tive of his colleagues in the 
cabinet and even of the queen 
herself. Consequently he held 
only a subordinate position in 
the ministry which involved 
Britain in the Crimean War 
(1854 -56). In the com se of that 
war the ministry fell it was 
blamed for misconduct of the 
war and for the great hard- 
ships sulfered by the C rimean 
army. 

Palmerston, whose uncompromising chaiacter 
and views inspired public confidence, became 
prime minister for the first time at the age of 70, 
and directed the war to its successful conclusion. 
J- iom the Riilish point of view this, the only 
Luropcan war in which Riitain took part on 
land between 1815 and PJ14, w^as fought in 
defence of Turkey and to close the Medi- 
terranean Sea to Russian warships 
in order to safeguard India. 3hc [ 
actual cause of hostilities was a dis- i 
pLite concerning the authority of 
the Latin and Greek Orthodox 
Churches over the Holy Places in 
Jerusalem. I-'rance, under Napoleon 
III, supported the I atins, Nicholas 
I of Russia the Greeks. 

European Developments 

In 1840 42 Britain and China had 
gone to war over a trade dispute , 
the fighting ended in 1842 with the 
treaty of Nanking, the cession of 
Hong Kong to Britain, and the 
opening of certain treaty ports ” 
to Luropean commerce. Another 
China war broke out in 1857 
France was also involved ; Peking 
was taken, and the establishment of 
foreign legations in the Inner City 
was conceded by the Chinese 
government. 

In the various revolutionary and 
nationalist conflicts in Europe from 


1848 onwards Britain main- 
tained a strict neutrality in 
action, while openly showing 
sympathies, always with a 
strong suggestion that British 
non-intervention was condi- 
tional on the non-intervention 
of other powers and on the safe- 
guarding of British interests. 
During the 20 years following 
the Crimean War, Circat Britain 
w'as an interested spectator of 
the Luropean developments 
which established a unified 
Italian kingdom, separated 
Austria from Germany, and 
culminated in the FYanco- 
Prussian War of 1 870 7 1 — a war 
which icsultcd in the founda- 
tion of what IS usually called 
the Second Reich in Germany 
and of the I'hird French Re- 
public. During the same period 
the American Republic suflered 
the Civil War (1861 65), which 
prevented it from splitting into 
two republics w'ith antagonistic 
economic and political interests. 
In that conlhct, too, Queen Victoria and her 
goveinment remained neutral ; the alliances 
of Northern and Southern states each found 
It monstious that Biilain should not lake 
Its particular side. British sympathies w^erc, 
in fact, curiously divided by the two ques- 
tions at stake- the political question of the 
right of secession, maintained by the South, 



HONG KONG IN ITS EARLY DAYS. Before 1839 the 
island of Hong Kong was merely u resort of Chinese fishermen, 
but in that year refugee English traders from Canton established 
themselves on its shores, and two years later the island was 
formally ceded to Britain by the Chinese government. Kowloon, 
on the mainland opposite, was ceded In 1860, and further 
territory was leased in 1899. This picture shows the port fit 
about the time of Its cession. 



GENERAL C; OR DON. 
('Iiarles George Gordon (1833 
85) proved himself an in- 
comparable administrator in 
tliina and the Kgvplian Sudan 
before his tragic death in 
Khartum al llie hands of the 
fa na lieu I followers of the Mahdi, 
Mahomed Ahmed. 
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and Ihc social or moral question of the abolition 
of slavery, Britain had solved hei own slave 
problem in the West Indies in 1833, when 
Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby) carried a bill 
for complete abolition at a cost of £20,000,000 
paid to the slave-owmers. 

Congress of Berlin 

In 1876 the Eastern Question came up again 
because of the persistence of Turkish misrule. 
Disraeli (Lord Bcaconslield) was at the head of 
the British government. His rival, Gladstone, 
roused popular sympathy for Turkey’s oppressed 
subicets, but forcible intervention was not com- 
patible with that “ integrity of the Turkish 
empire ” which was Diz/y’s ” cardinal doc- 
trine, The Powers could not agree. Russia 
invaded Turkey ; in January 1878, Russian 
armies were at the gales of ronsLaniinople, and 
the tsar imposed on I'uikcy the treaty of San 
Stefano. the terms of which were intolerable to 
F£ngland and to Austria. Beaconsneld made it 
clear lhat Britain was prepared to light. I or 
some weeks war and peace were in the balance. 
Russia gave way ; the San Stefano treaty was 
revised at the C ongress of Berlin, at which 
Bcaconslield appeared to have been the dominant 
peisonality. While’ the C ongress was in session 
he concluded a separate agreement with Turkey, 
by which Biitam was allow'cd to occupy C yprus 
as a naval station, in return for guaiantee of 
’Fui key’s Asiatic dominions other than those 
ceded to Russia by the trciily. Bcaconslield 
returned to Lngland in triumph, but Anglo- 
Russian antagonisms anil suspicions began to 
be allayed only m 1887, when a (oml Russian, 


lirilish, and Afghan commission delimited the 
Asiatic frontiers in which they were interested. 

F£gypt proved a source of friction with France. 
Indebtedness to Britain, France, and Russia had 
brought Egyptian administration into the hands 
of a joint board of control. The imminence of 
revolution forced armed British intervention, 
E’ ranee standing aside. When the revolution 
was suppressed in the general interest, the 
business of restoring order devolved upon the 
British, who, to the annoyance of the French, 
assumed a temporary protectorate. In the 
Sudan —nominally, but never effectively, under 
F-gyplian sovereignly a fanatical messiah called 
Mahomed Ahmed (the Mahdc) ro.se to power. 
In the attempt cither to reconquer or evacuate 
the Sudan, General Gordon was trapped in 
Khartum by the Mahdists, and a long-delayed 
relief expeditionary force arrived only to find 
that (he place had been stormed two days pre- 
viously and Gordon killed (1885). The Sudan 
was abandoned until its conquest J3 years Ijatcr 
by Kitchener. i 

After the fall of the Gladstone adrAin- 
isrration in 1886, foreign affairs were directed 
either by Lord Salisbury or the Liberal 
Lord Rosebery, without serious variations 
of principle. The general line was readiness 
to make unimportant concessions for the 
sake of agreement on fundamentals. Africa 
was partioncd into spheres of influence 
by the Laiiopean powers. Jn the eastern 
Mediterranean the British fleet’s overwhelming 
strength made it into something like an inter- 
national police force, imposing order without 
aioLising hostility among other Powers. 
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T he Unionists, led by Lord Salisbury (1830 
1003), were in power and could rely on 
the support of about half the Libeial paity 
w/hen the Boer republics, led m etfeci by Presidem 
Kruger of the Transvaal, threw down their final 
challenge in October 1899 on the ultimate issue 
whether South Africa should remain a congeries 
of British colonics and Boer republics or whcthei 
it should be united under the British flag. 

The Boers immediately invaded Natal, and in 
a few weeks British garrisons were surrounded 
at Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking. In 
attempting to relieve Ladysmith, Biiller was 
defeated with great loss at Colenso and Spion 
Kop ; Methuen suflered severe rcvcises on 
the banks of the M odder and at Magersfontein ; 
Ciatacre was defeated at Storniberg 

At long last the Empire awoke to the fact that 
the Boer communities had provided it w'llh a 
very tough task, Contingents of volunteers 


poured in from Canada and the self-governing 
colonics, and a large army under Roberts and 
Kitchener took the field. At length the be- 
leaguered towns were relieved, the Boers were 
defeated at Paardeberg and their capitals were 
occupied before midsummer 1900. The Boer 
Held armies were broken up, and the annexation 
of the republics was proclaimed. Nevertheless, 
the stubborn Boer farmers maintained a brilliant 
guerilla struggle for another 18 months before 
they were convinced that to win was impossible 
against the tremendous oxJds. So they accepted 
the peace of Vereeniging in May 1902 on terms 
of which the generosity could not be disputed or 
misinterpreted as in 1881. Four years later, full 
responsible government was restored to them. 

While the war was still in progress, a general 
election, with the war itself as the main if not 
the sole issue, had been held (1900) ; and as on 
that i.ssue the Liberal party was divided, the 
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AGED MAJKS I Y. 
This photograph shows 
Queen Victoria at the 
close of the 19th century. 
Her long reign whs 
saddened at the end hy 
the South African War. 
She died on January 22, 
1901. 


Unionists were re- 
turned to power with a 
barely reduced major- 
ity. Shortly after the 
war's close in 1902, 
Lord Salisbury retired, 
his nephew, A. J. 
Balfour (1848 1930), 
succeeding him as 
prime minister. 

On January 22, 1901. 
before the victory was 
completed, in the 64th 
year of her reign, the 
longest in British hi.s- 
tory, Queen Victoria 
had died. Her influ- 
ence had always been 
directed towards con- 
slit u I ional harmony. 
Her icign covcied a 
period ol' great dem- 
ocratic dcvek'pmcnt, 
yet no decision of im- 
portance was made without her knowledge and 
approval. 1'hc very length of her reign had 
helped to popularise the monarchy, and hci 
son, Edward VII, succeeded not only to far 
wider dominions than she had inherited hut 
also to a firmly established imperial throne. 
Edward himself enjoyed a wide personal pop- 
ularity, and to him was in la i ge measure due 
the improvement in Anglo-French iclations 
expressed in the “ I ntente C ordiale ” of 19(4, 
and destined to play so impi>rtimt a part m 
European history long after tidward's death. 

After the Boer War 

The Boer War, though it had revealed much 
defective army organi/alion, had emphasised 
the inherent loyalty of 
the empire and its unity. 

The fact that it was no 
mere collection of un- 
related territories, but an 
association of slates 
bound together by close 
ties of common interests, 
was signiticantly marked 
by the federation of the 
Australian colonics as 
the Commonwealth of 
Australia on January I, 

1901, followed by the 
Union of South Africa 
in 1910. Thus, following 
the example set in 
Canada in 1867, two 
other groups of British 
colonies assumed domin- 
ion status, and a sense of 
national entity. 




LEADERS IN THE TARIf E CONTRO- 
VERSY. Left, Jf»!vcpli ChambcTluin (1836- 
1914) sat in the conimon.s first as a Radical, 
then as a Unionist. C’olonial secretary in 
1895, in 1903 lie rc.signcd to champion the 
cause of “ Tariff Reform.” On the opposite 
(IJlicral Free J'radc) side was (right) H. H. 
Asquith (1852 1928), chancellor of the 
exchequer 1905 08, prime minister 1908 16, 
and later created Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 


The end of the war meant immediate resump- 
tion of pre-war party politics, though the rupture 
betw'ccn the two wings — commonly labelled 
pro-Boer and Imperialist — of the Liberals was 
not easily bridged ; and for a time it was 
doubtful whether the leaders of the two sections 
would be able again to woik in anything like 
harmony. The Irish question was in abeyance 
— the Irish Nationalists, too, being divided. 
Some success attended the Irish l.and Purchase 
Act, 1903 ; but its very success caused a 
diflicLilly, as the state could not find money 
immediately to satisfy the claims for advances 
to tenants to enable them to purchase land from 
owneis walling to sell. Then, in 190.1, Joseph 
Chamberlain, colonial secre- 
tary in Balfour's ministry, 
adopted a new policy as 
startlingly disruptive of his 
party as Gladstone's convci - 
Sion to home rule in 1886, 
or the repeal of the C orn 
Law's forty years earlier. 

The immense development 
of national wealth which 
followed the financial re- 
IVirms of Peel and Ciladslonc 
had convinced the country 
that liee trade, in the sense 
of the total suppression of 
protective tarilTs, was the 
only sane course for the 
United Kingdom to follow. 

C hamherlain had become convinced that the 
Empire would be bound far more closely 
together by a system of preferential larilfs— ■ 
in elTecl, the protection of dominion or colonial 
products and by a retaliation against hostile 
taiilTs. in defiance of the doctrine universally 
accepted and taught m Cireat Britain for half a 
century. His personal 
crusade, aided by the new 
imperialist sentiment, 
won able converts, while 
it antagonised a large 
proportion of the Union- 
ist party whose faith in 
free trade remained un- 
shaken. The result was 
that when a general 
election could no longer 
be deferred, the Liberals 
were returned to power 
in January 1906 with a 
majority of more than 
80 over all other parties 
together. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman 
became prime minister. 
For the first time there 
was an organized, though 
small, Labour party of 


LLOYD GEORGE 
(1863 1945). He 

wus chancellor of 
the exchequer 
I90H 15 and pre- 
mier 1916 22. 
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I wo KKIIISII KINOS IN HIK 20 III CTNTURY. 
Lcfl ; Kdwurd N'll (IN4r 1^)10). Ili* c<mibined a profound 
kno>\l('df*c (kf lilt' niL'ii and movcinc-iifs of his Hme with shrewd 
eoniriion sense and a reniarkahle capaeilv for making' friends. 
Riuhl : (. corj;»e (IH65 f936) nho, ftiiriiiK a reij;n fieset 

with wnrfd-wide political tension, the disaster of the hirst 
World War, and the strain <if the followiiii^ years, won the 
heurtrell line and loyalty of his people. 

f‘hii[o\ Stuart , Bu\.i/I 


nicmhcis ; and n{ ihc (oiii panics in ihc 
house, tlic Laboui and Ihc Irish Nationalist 
gioLips \Ncrc likely in ihe commons to vole 
lor Ihc ^^ovcinmenl auamst the I'nionisls. 
Hul m the Loids the oppositmn Icadeis coiiltl 
coiinl on a sweeping C'oiisei valive maioiity. To 
secuie ihc support of Dnionisl fiee-lradcis the 
Liberals pled^icd Ihemscives to shelve the Irish 
epics I ion for Ihc dura turn of that parliament. 

In India, icroimsweie promoted 
by the new secretary of state, .b'»hu 
(later Lord) Motley, wilh ihe sup- 
port of Ihe Meei(\v, Loid Minto, 
appomled hcToic the fall of the 
l^allour goveinment, which pave to 
Indians a gre.itly uiei eased share in 
the responsibihlies of j’over iimenl. 

1 hese rerorms were condemned in 
many ciuailcis as more than lash 
(19(h)), but seditious activities and 
propaganda -there were assassina- 
tions in London and m India, and 
bombs were thrown at the viceroy 
in 190(S vveie repressed. 

Asquith and Lloyd (icorge 

Cam p be 1 1 - Ban ne r man re s i gned 
through ill health (dying a fortnight 
laier) in 190S, and was suecccdcd 
as prime minister by H. H Asquith. 

With David Lloyd Geoigc, a 
Welshman of fierce energy and 
oratorical skill who was the 
loremost membei of the Radical 
wing of the party, as chancellor 


of the exchequer, the government 
pushed forward with a programme 
of democratic legislation strenuously 
opposed by the lords (it included 
the granting of non-contributory' old 
age pensions of Is. to 5s, a week to 
those who could prove need, 1909), 
and carried through Haldane’s 
scheme of army reforms calculated 
to provide an eflicient army — the 
volunteer movement being converted 
into a Territorial Force -but without 
applying the principle of compulsory 
service. 

The real crisis came with the rejec- 
tion by the pceis of Lloyd George’s 
budget of 1909. This was unprece- 
dented and forced a dissolution. 
There were two issues involved: the 
financial, the choice between Lloyd 
George's propose:! new methods of 
raising revenue (in particular taxation 
of land values and super-taxation 
of large incomes) and larilV refeVrn, 
which many even of the ficc-trmlers 
counted less dangert>us ; and the 
curtailing of the poweis of the 
house of lords, an issue precipitated by 
the lords' rejection of the finance bill which, 
if allowed to become a precedent, would 
lay any government at the meicy oi' the 
lords, since no government can govern if 
prevented from raising money. 

riie Power of Ihe Lords 

The election of January 1910 gave the 
Lahcrals a majority ol one over 
the Unionists ; but, sure of Irish 
Nationalist and of I. a hour support, 
they remained in ofl'icc. 'fhe 
budget w'as passed, and a Parlia- 
ment Bill abolishing the power 
of the lords to reject a money 
bill sent up after passing the 
c o m m o n s was i n t r o d ii c e d . 

Ldw'ard VII died on May 6, 
and befoic asking his successor 
George V to override the lords, if 
necessary, by creating enough new 
peers to ensure the passage of the 
Parliament Bill, the government 
decided to go again to the country. 
The election of December 1910 
gave both Liberals and Unionists 
272 seats. The IJberals went 
forward with the Parliament Bill. 

No creation of new peers was 
necessary. The Parliament Act, 
1911, withdrew all money bills 
from the power of veto by the 
house of lords, and made their 
veto on other bills suspensory 



SIR K1IW/VRI> GREY 
(1K62 193.3), created vis- 
Cduiit in 1916, was a 
pacifist and, as foreign 
secretary, strove pas- 
sionately to avert war in 
1914. Later he did 
much to preserve the 
solidarity of the Allies. 

Photo, Pussell 
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only — that is, a bill passed in three successive 
sessions by the commons would be submitted 
for the royal assent and become law whether 
passed by the lords or not ; but two years had 
to elapse before its final acceptance by the 
commons. The act made no change in the 
composition of the house of lords. 

In the same year, 1911, the government 
established national health insurance and dis- 
established the Anglican Church in Wales. In 
1912 it introduced a bill, passed in 1914. to 
recreate an Irish parliament in Dublin. This 
measure was accepted by the Irish Nationalists ; 
but Ulster, led by Sir Edward Carson (1854- 
1935), declared itself ready to resist by arms 
inclusion in such a scheme. Both sides were 
drilling forces when a far worse disaster put a 
stop, for the time-being, to their braggodocio. 


On June 28, 1914, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir presumptive to the dual throne 
of Austria-Hungary, was assassinated at Sara- 
jevo in Bosnia (then within Austria-Hungary) 
by a Serbian named Princip. Austria, with 
German backing, presented an ultimatum to 
Serbia, to whose support came Russia. The 
British government offered mediation. But con- 
vinced that Great Britain would do nothing, 
Germany on August 1 declared war on Russia, 
and next day on Russia's ally France. On 
August 3 she invaded Belgium, in defiance of 
the treaty of 1839 wfiich guaranteed perpetual 
Belgian neutrality (carefully observed by Bis- 
marck in 1870). On August 4, 1914, Britain 
declared war on Germany. The Unionists, led 
by Bonar Law (1858-1923), promised full 
support to Asquith's Liberal government. 
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W iiFN Great Britain declared war against 
Germany on August 4, 1914, the 

government was supported by the 
country and, as was very soon apparent, by 
the Empire. The British volunteer army was 
despeiutely small in comparison with the com- 
pulsorily recruited armies of the C ontinental 
powers ; but it was highly efficient, in the third 
week of the war, all of it except the necessary 
reserves had taken station beside the French and 
Belgians on the Belgian borders. The country 
was already dotted with the camps to which 
volunteers, the “ First Hundred Thousand ” ot 
Kitchener's Army were pouring in for 
training. The Dominions were equally prompt 
in their response to the call to aims. Thanks 
lo the foresight of the liist lord of the admiralty, 
Winston Churchill (born 1874), the British fleet 
was actually posted at the moment when war 
was declared, so that no 
enemy squadron W'as able 
at any time l o slip 
through it. 

Naval Actions 

Great Britain had begun 
by discharging a sca- 
power’s first function in 
war, the securing of naval 
supremacy. The only 
German squadron still on 
the high seas did indeed 
succeed in engaging and 
sinking a weaker British 
squadron under Cradock 
at Coronel, in the Pacific, 
on November 1 ; but 
only lo be itself trapped 


and sunk by Stuidec’s larger squadron at the 
Falkland Islands five weeks later. The remain- 
ing German cruisers that were still at sea were 
soon hunted down, while the German grand 
fleet lay in ports sheltered by minefields, whence 
only an occasional squadron issued, hastily 
raided the English coast, and raced buck 
to cover. 

Battle of Jutland 

Not until May 1916 did the German navy 
sally out in force, to come into touch in the 
North Sea with a dclachmenl of the British 
fleet commanded by Admiral Beatty. The 
main body of the British fleet, under Admiral 
Jcllicoe, came up ; but neither Jcllico nor von 
Schcer, the Cierman commander, dared risk 
the ultimate issue, and the two fleets drew 
apart, the Germans retreating lo the cover' of 
their miiicficlds. In this indecisive action, 
fought on May 31, the British lost 14 ships and 
sufteied 7,000 casualties, the Germans 11 ships 
with 3,000 casualties. The Germans, indeed, 
claimed a tactical victory ; but they never again 
challenged a fleet engagement. Instead they 
confined themselves to intensified submarine 
warfare, ehiefly against non-combatant ships, 
a ruthless campaign that decreased only after 
St. George's Day, 1918, when a British .squadron 
under Vicc-Admiral Roger Keyes (1872- 1945) 
succeeded in sealing up for the rest of the war 
their submarine base at Zeebrugge in Belgium. 

In the first stage of the war on land the 
British expeditionary force of 80,000 men 
under Sir John French, the “ contemptible 
little army ” (as the German Kaiser is supposed 
to have described it), was posted on the French 
left, and enabled the Allied line, hinging on 



K I l C H K N E R. 


Field-marshal, secre- 
tary of state for war 
1914 16 . 
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Longwy and Verdun, to 
swing back before the 
(jcrman onrush, always 
covering Paris, without 
being broken oroutflanked. 

The retreat frt^m Mons 
befotc very much stronger 
lt>ices ft>rrns one of the 
most notable episodes in 
British military history. 

The British force per- 
formed Its part no less 
h on oil I ably when thj.' 

Cjcimans were Jailing baek and the 
two lines were establishing trench 
warfare in what became the perma- 
nent Western Front from Switzerland 
to the sea, mUably in securing and 
holding the famous Ypies Salient 
against massed attacks. 

(lallipoli 

In \^)\^ the British attempted to 
diaw oir 1 iirkish pressure on Russia 
in the Caucasus by an attack on the 
Dai dandles. From February 19 to 
March IK warships bombarded forts 
along the shore and tried to force a 
passage through the strait : opposi- 
tion was comparatively light. A month later 
some 90,000 Biitish, Australian, New Zealand, 
and I rench forces commanded by Sir Jan 
fJamilton landed, under heavy fire, on Ciallipoli 
peninsula. Although they were short of artillery, 
ammunition, and water, they slowly extended 
their ground against the now well-entrenched 
Turks. Casualties were heavy, and July saw the 
Allies brought to a standstill. Rem for cements 
w'hich arrived in August vainly attempted to 
take the Turkish lines by a flank attack. 

Hamilton was relieved cT his command in 
(October, and on December 8 the Biilish govern- 
ment ordered the evacuation of Gallipoli, an 


operation carried out between December 20, 
1915, and January 9, 1916. 1'he campaign, an 
imaginative one, owed its inspiration to Winston 
C’hiuchill. Had it succecdeil, it might well have 
hastened the end of the war ; but the value of 
the surprise caused by the initial onslaught was 
lost in the delay before reinforcements, on too 
small a scale, were sent out. 

Allied Invasions 

Allied contingents, British included, had in 
October J915 occupied Salonica in Circeee, and 
made it an Allied base, despite Greek neiilrahty. 
In the same yeai the Jhitish weic repelling 
Turkish attacks on the frontier of 
Fgypt, which w'as proclaimed a British 
protectorate, and were themselves 
invading Mesopotamia frmn India. 
The expedition, commanded by 
Cieneral Charles Townshend (1861 
1924), advanced almost to Baghdad, 
but early in December 1915 had to 
fall back to Kut-cl-Amara, in a U- 
shaped bend of the Tigris, which was 
turned into a trap by floods that cut 
off alike retreat and the arrival of 
supports, so that Townshend was 
forced to surrender, April 29, 1916. 
But the campaign was only in 
abeyance ; before twelve months 
were past Kut was in British 
possession again, Baghdad was 
occupied, and from that time the 



A S(.)L'A1)UC)N or HRI.SrOI. I Kill IFRS rHiirniiiu lo 
their aeroilroiiic* in hrunce uftcr u succes.slul raid across the 
Cicrmaii lines. 
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In Ihis piclure h> John S. Saruent, British s<»l(iii'rs on (he Western Front hliiiUed by (ierman 
mustard pas diirinp the liphtinp of Aupiist 1*)1K are heiiip led by a hospital orderl> do>\n the roiiph plank 
road heitveen iWillens and \rras to the dressinp-slation at Le Biic-dn-Stid, 

Photo, hnfU'itiil n Museum 


projiiress, thtni^h slow, was continuous. In 
1917 an advance on Palestine from ^ izypt was 
held up al Ga/a ; later in the year Allcnbv, hy 
turning the flank of CJa/a, was able to occupy 
Jerusalem befoic C hristmas, just as the great 
crisis of the war was impending. 

First Use of Poison (ras 

On the Western Tronl, lor four yeais the 
Biiiisfi fought side by side with the I rcnch ami 
in concert with them though not undci a single 
command until unity was established m March 
191S, under Maishal loch (iS5l with 

the cO"Opcialion ol 1 leld-Marshal Su Oiuiglas 
Maig, the British commaiulei -in-chief. In I9I*> 
the Allies and the Cicrmaiis vveie lighting each 
othei ail along the line, with only (»ccasional 
special conccntiation on particular ptnnls. as by 
the Biitish at Neiixc C hapcllc in March, and at 
Lim)s six months later both attempts at a 
break-through which w'cre foiled and the 
Geiman onslaught at Ypres m April, where a 
gap Wiis actually created by the tiist use of 
poison gas, but was leoccupied by the C anadians 
before the Cicirnans could make good the 
advantage they had won 

First Tanks in Action 

After the failure of the 
German thrust at Verdun 
111 the hrsi half of 1916, the 
Allies began a concerted 
push all along the line -a 
brcak-rhi oiigh being no 
longer regarded as prac- 
ticable intended to force 
the enemy back hy sheer 
pressure, which, as con- 
cerns the British part in it, 
called the I II St Baltic of the 
Somme, began on July 1, 

1916. Criound was gained, 
but only a strip and only 


by desperate lighting. After the long pre- 
liminary bombaidmcnt, the creeping barrage 
was used here for the lirsl time on a big scale, 
the infanliy advancing behind a progressing 
screen of bursting shells. On September 15, 
I9|6, tanks, invented and usetl by the British, 
lirst went mti> action. Wcalhei conditions made 
real progress impossible iliinng the winter, but 
m the spring of 1917 the struggle was renewed. 
Its most notable events w'cre the capture of the 
Vimy ridge in April and of the Messines ridge, 
half of which was blown up, in June ; after 
wdiich, weather conditions again made the 
farther advance through the 1- landers mud to 
Bassehciulaclc disastrously ci^stly. 

Two vital changes in the situation were the 
dcclaiatioh of war on Germany hy the United 
Slates ol America in April 1917 ; and the double 
Revolution, May and November (October old 
style), which look Russia out of the w'ar m 
March 1918 (Iicaty of Biesl-Lilovsk between 
Russia and Cierniany). 

In Maich 1918 the (iermans launched against 
the British right an attack planned to smash 
through the Allied line and ensure victory before 
the American armies were ready to take the field. 
This olTensive sent the line 
hack, often so broken that 
if the impetus of the thrust 
could have been maintained 
It must have been pierced ; 
but the impetus was never 
quite siifhcicnt. In front of 
Amiens the attack was 
halted. This was followed 
by an attack on the British 
left, which was also held 
up, though the line was 
driven in, in a deep curve. 
Reinforcements were now 
pouring in, and the next 
German concentration was 
directed against the French, 



lA*fl : Ficl(l-marsh;il Sir John French, 
who led the British Army in France from 
.August 1914 to Dcccniher 1915. Right : 
Sir Douglas Haig, who succeeded 
FYencIi as commander-in-chief 


Brilish Hislorv 


not the British. By mid-July that attack was 
shattered 

Foch T urns the Tide 

Bcfoie the end of the month F'och opened his 
great ofTcnsive, and the German retirement 
began. It was a renovated Brilish army that 
took up its allotted share in ihedeeisive campaign 
when Its right advanced on August 8, in con- 
formity with the preceding movement on the 
F-rench left, the successive sections of the line 
coming into action at the planned intervals, 
battel mg the enemy back over the old battle- 
fields the advance never pausing— into then 
leserve trenches, until in mid-September the 
( anadians earned the ftindenbmg Line 
Itself. 

While the state ol alTaitson the Western I ront 
was being so drama iically reversed. General 
Allen by ( I S(»l I ‘JJ6), ha\ ing captured Jci usalcm 


on Ileccmber 11, 1917, achieved, by a 

surprise attack, a brilliant victory at Megiddo 
(September 19, 1918) and cleared the Turks out 
of Palestine ; on October 1 he was in Damascus. 
During the next month the Turkish army on the 
Tigris surrendered and an armistice was signed 
on October 30, giving the Allies possession of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus. 

Armistice, and Complete Surrender 
On the Italian front Italians and British 
opened an attack on October 23 ; on October 
27 the Ausliians were in flight. On November 3 
they signed an armistice. The Germans were 
standing alone and on the brink of crashing, 
liarly m November Iheic were revolutionary 
outbreaks and the Linperur Willuim II fled, 
to die, still in exile, in 1941. On November 11, 
1918, German Republican delegates signed their 
country’s complclc suncndcr. 
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T ur close of the I list World War saw Britain 
enioymg a measure of power and prestige 
such as had not been hers since Waterloo. 
Under the leadership of Lloyd George, who 
had headed a ( oalition government fiom 1916, 
with remarkable energy, resource, and resilience, 
she had brought victory out of defeat and now 
looked conlidciKly to the building of a new 
Britain in a ^^'orld freed fioin the menace of 
mililaiism a land, as the premier phrased it, 
made tit for heroes. 

Seeking a fiee hand in the making of the 
peace, the piemicr “ went to the country 
in December 1918 at the head of a great array 
of candidates, Conser\ativc and I iberal, who 
had accepted the C oalition “ coupon ” Against 
(hem were the Independent Liberals under 
Asquith, and the Labour party, led by Arthur 
Henderson (1863 DLS). 1 he icsult of the 
election was a foregone conclusion. Asquith 
and most of the Liberal and Labour critics of 
the later war period, including Philip Snow'den 
(1864-1937) and Ramsay MacDonald, lost 
their scats ; and in the new parliament 474 
Coalition members were faced by 59 Labour 
members, 27 “ Wee I rec ” Liberals (led by 
Sir 13onald Maclean), increased to 28 by 
Asquith's return to the house as M.P. for 
Paisley in 1919 ; and a handful of anti-Lloyd 
George Conservatives. The Irish members 
elected to this parliament never took their seats. 

Treaty of \ ersaillcs 

Backed by this tremendous majority, l.loyd 
Cieorge set about the task of peace-making and 
reconstruction. With Cdemenceau (1841 1929), 


the I'rench prime minister, and Woodrow 
Wilson (1856-1924), president of the U.S.A., 
he formed one of the Allied triumvirate under 
who.se aegis was at length produced the T reaty 
of Versailles, signed on June 28, 1919. Under 
this treaty, Britain acquired no territory, but 
in due course was rewarded by having entrusted 
to her by that new creation, the League of 
Nations, huge and valuable “ mandated " 
territories, i.c. territories held in trust for the 
I.eaguc, for whose good government she could 
be called in tjuestion at Cieneva. In this way 
Palestine (part of which later became the 
Kingdom of Jordan), Iraq (Mesopotamia), and, 
in Africa, T anganyika and part of T'ogo and of 
the C'amcroons became attached to the FZmpire, 
though not foimally incorporated within it ; and 
at the same time and in similar fashion the Union 
of South Africa wa.s made responsible for German 
South-West Africa ; Australia for certain Pacific 
islands ; and New Zealand for Samoa. 

Industrial Unrest 

While the peace-makers were busy in Paris, 
at home the work of demobilisation proceeded 
rapidly. During 1919 millions of men returned 
to civil life and were either absorbed in in- 
dustry or received Tl'.c new unemployment 
“ dole.’’ There was a strike on the railways, 
and unrest in the coalfields prompted the setting 
up of the Sankey Commission ; but on the whole 
the change-over to peace-time conditions was 
made with little friction. Trade was booming ; 
and a beginning had already been made with 
reconstruction in the shape of a new Education 
Act and a Representation of the People Act, 
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FAMOUS flRH ISH PREMIERS. Left : Andrew Boimr Law 
(1H53 1923), who entered parlininenl in 1900 and from 1911 
was leader of the Unionist party. He became prime minister in 
October 1922, bjil resigned in May 1923, through ill health. 
He was succeeded by (rij^ht) Stanley Baldwin (1867 1947), wbo 
bad been his chancellor of the exchequer. C entre : James 
Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1937), Socialist leader, after the 
{{eneral election of 1923 formed Britain's first Labour ^overnl 11 ellt . 
This fell in 1924 and Baldwin became premier for the second time. 


February DJI 8, which gave the vole to youths 
of 18 who were serving with the foices, and 
to women over 30. 

But in October 1^20 iheic was a 12-day 
national strike of coal-mmers for higher wages, 
and by Christmas there were nearly 750,000 
men on the books of the labour exchanges as 
unemployed. The end of the post-war boom 
came detinitely during DJ21. There was a three 
im>nths' coal stoppage, mass unemployment 
increased, wages fell rapidly, and there was a 
widespread demand for economy in public 
administration and a reduction in taxation and 
government expenditure. In the political sphere 
the C oalition was rapidly losing its popularity, 
and the sudden volte face whereby, aftei years 
of resistance to Irish claims, the government 
opened negotiations with the Sinn Fein leaders 
and m 1922 conceded to Arthur Griffith (1872 
1922) and Michael Collins (1890 1922) more 
than Parnell or Redmond h ul ever dared to 
ask, did little to rehabilitate it in public opinion. 
The threat of a war with renascent Turkey 
proved the last straw. Most of the Conservative 
members of the Coalition lebclled under Bonar 
Law and Stanley Baldwin, and in Octobei 
1922 Lloyd Cicorge tendered his resignation. 
Bonar Law was his succcssoi, and in the 
ensuing general election the C’onsei vatives won 
344 seals ; the Labour parly 143 ; Independent 
Liberals bO ; National Liberals 57. 

First Labour (iovernnietit 

In the spring of the next year Bonar Law, 
a dying man, resigned and W'as succeeded by 
Baldwin, who in December asked the electorate 
to endorse his proposals for imperial preference. 
But the townsfolk were still fearful of a dear 
loaf ; and the general election resulted in the 
return of only 2.58 Conservatives, as against 
191 Labour and 158 Liberals of the Lloyd 
George and Asquith factions. In January 
1924, a vote of confidence being denied him, 


Baldwin resigned and a Labour 
government the first in British 
history — took office wnh Liberal 
support ; it was led by Ramsay 
MacDonald, who during the war 
had been execrated as a pacifist. 
FI IS government had some con- 
spicuous successes in Luropcan 
diplomacy, but fell within eight 
months, and the general election of 
1924 resulted in the icturn of an 
overwhelmingly Conservative house 
of commons 415 Conservatives, 
152 Labour, and 42 Liberals. Bald- 
win became prime ministei for 
the second time, with Winston 
Churchill as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and Austen Chamberlain 
(1863 1937), eldci son of Joseph, 
at the Foreign Office. 

BaldwiiFs Second Ministry 

Four events of great importance marked 
Baldwin's second term of office as prime 
minister : the leturn to the gold standard on 
April 29, 1925 -with disastrous effects on British 
overseas trade, owing to the over-valuation of 
the pound in terms of the dollar and franc ; the 
Pact of Locarno, 1925, between Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Italy, mutually guaran- 
teeing the frontiers of v^cslern I mope ; and 
the granting of the franchise to women on the 
same terms as men. 1928. 

Ihe fourth was the general stiike. May 4- 
12, 1926, of W'orkeis on the lailways and road 
tianspoit. in iron and steel, printing and build- 
ing, in support of the miners who had been 
“ locked out ” on their refusal to accept a reduc- 
tion in their wage rates. The government met 
the situation with energy, and after little more 
than a week the general strike, which had never 
as.sumed a revolutionary aspect, was called 
off by the general council of the Trades Union 
Congress ; the miners remained “ out ” until 
the following December. 

The strike had serious effects on British 
industry and commerce; but business was once 
again on the up-grade when in 1930 the 
economic bliz/ard that had started in the U.S.A. 
the yeai before reached Britain. A second 
Labour government had taken office under 
Ramsay MacDonald in 1929 (the general elec- 
tion figures were Labour 287, C onservalive 261, 
Liberal 59), but the fall in British exports and 
reduction of income from overseas investments 
and shipping and financial services, combined 
with the cost of maintaining the vast and 
ever-growing number of unemployed, affected 
the national finances to such an extent that it 
was found impossible to embark on any policy 
of industrial reorganisation. In the summer of 
1931 people at home, and more particularly 
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ahioad, began lo be alarmed at Britain's inoiinl- 
ing adverse trade balance anil her unbalanced 
budget. Tlieie was a “run on the pound*’ 
In a last efroit to keep on the gold standard the 
government borrowed gold from Pans and New 
York. l)ul the situation grew worse 

A National (ioveriimcnt 

On August 23 the 1 abour government broke 
up . a majority of the cabinet refused lo agree 
to the drastic economies in allowances to the 
unemployed, wages of teachers, civil servants, 
old age pensioners, etc., lliat were put forward 
by MacDonald and by Snowden, the chancclloi 
oi' the exchcLiuer, as being necessary to balance 
the budget MacDonald, the next day, was asked 
by the king to form a National goN'einment 
and though the bulk of the Labour membeis 
refused to join the new' coalition, he at once 
formed a Ciibinel composed of 4 Labour, 2 
Liberal, and 4 ( »,)nservative ministers. The new 
government immediately piiKccded to balance 
the budget by drastic economies and increased 
taxation. These being insunicient to meet the 
siUialion, the gold standard was suspended on 
September 21. 

Then in October parliament 
and MacDonald asked 
the electois to give him a 
“ doctor's mandate " lo 
restore national prosperity 
by any and every means in 
the government's power. 

The result of the appeal was 
an emphatic vole of con- 
lidence 5^3 supporters of 
the National government 
were returneil, opposed 
by 52 Socialists and 7 
Independents. In Lebruary 
1432 a 10 jier cent. taiilT 
was imposed on nearly 
all goods imported IVoni 
loreign countries ; in suc- 
ceeding months further 
duties were imposed and 
those in existence increased. 

In the summer of 1432 
an impeiial economic eon- 
fercnce was held at Ottawa, 
with a view to the better 
development of Fmpire 
trade. At the final session 
on August 20 agreement.s 
were signed on behalf of 
the mother country and 
the dominions whereby, in 
return for certain prefer- 
ences granted to British 
gocids, Britain for her part 
agreed to impose duties on 
foreign wheal and other 


foodstufl's, with preferences for dominion pro- 
duce, and to institute a ciuota system for bacon, 
beef, and mutton. Laced with so complete 
an abandonment of free trade principles, 
Snow'den (now Loid Snow'den) and the Liberal 
ministers. Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, resigned from the cabinet. 

A disaimament conference opened at Geneva 
m f ebiLiary 1432. After discussing the limitation 
of capital ships and the abolition of submarines, 
gas and chemical warfare, bombing aircraft, and 
guii>. ovei a certain calibie, the conference broke 
dowm, chielly over Germany’s insistence on 
equality as legaids armament as well as 
disarmament and Britain's insistence upon the 
retention of air bombing as a police measure 
on the fringes of the Lmpire. 

failure of the l.eague of Nafioiis 

In the I ar Last, meanwhile, Japan had m 14^1 
occupied the v\hole of Manchuria and su|ssc- 
quentlv created there the puppet state' of 
Manchukuo. The League of Nations proved 
powerless lo stop her. In 1434 Geimany 
withdiew fiom the League, which laded 
ignonuniously in its attempt, by economic 
piessuic, to stop Italy’s coiKiuest and occupation 
of Abyssinia, 1435 36. 

I ally in 143S a radical 
change in Biitish armiament 
policy was announced: in 
face ol the increasingly 
unsettled state of \ mope, 
the government had re- 
solved to embark upon a 
policy of rearmament. 

With c o n s I d e I a b I e 
achievements at home m 
the matiei of houses built 
and unemployment I educed, 
the National goveinmenl 
(in which in June 1435 
Baldwin and MacDonald 
had exchanged the posts of 
lord president ol the council 
a n d p rime m i n i s tc r ) 
appealed to the country for 
a further endorsement of 
its policies The general 
election held on Novciuber 
14 returned 425 National 
government supporters, 154 
Labour members. 

Vast Changes 

T he years between the 
World Wars saw vast 
changes in imperial relation- 
ships. Lgypt was conceded 
independence m 1922 ; 
Southern Ireland was given 
dominion status as the Irish 


was dissolved. 



C;F:(>RC;K M (I895 1952). Hc 
K iil'cei'ded to the throne on the ahdiea- 
lion of his edder brother, Ednard VIIl, 
in 193ti and was crowned in May 1937. 
In 1923 he married Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-I.yon, dauKhler of the Earl of 
Strathmore. Their Majesties en- 
deared themselves to all by their 
personal qiialiTies and by their in- 
defatigable interest in the welfare of 
their subjects. 
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Free Slate, also in 1922 ; Ihc eastern part of 
the area mandated to Britain as Palestine was 
detaehed in 1923 to form the separate country 
of 1 ransjordan (later re-named Jordan), and in 
the western part, in accordance with a declara- 
tion made hy Balfour in 19)7, some lliousands 
of Jewish immigrants were re-settled in their 
ancient home. Iraq was declared ftee from 
mandatory control in 1932. 

Developments in the Knipire 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 passed an 
epoch-making resolution defining the relation- 
ship between the individual stales comprising 
the British Fmpiic. Great Britain and the self- 
goveining dominions wcic declared to he 
'■ autonomous communities withiii the British 
Lmpiie, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external atfairs. though united h> a common 
allegiance to the ( rown, and freely associated 
as members of the British t ommonwealth of 
Nations." This declaration was gix'cn statutory 
cllecl by the Statute of Westminster, passed by 
the Impeiial pailiament m I orulon m 1931. 

A commission under the chairmanship of 
Sn John (later lord) Simon (1S73 195-1) was 
appornted in 1927 to consider the possibility of 
msliiiiting responsible government in India. Its 
repoit, nuule m I9t(), formed the basis for dis- 
cussion at loimd-iahlc conferences with Indian 
leadeis held in 1 ondon in 1930 and 1931. A 
diafl eonslitution was drawn up, accepted by the 
Imperial parliament in 1935, and pul into force 
m 19 W. It piovidcd fm the I'cdeiation of the 
Biilish provinces in each of which lesponsrble 
government was sel up, aiul the princely slates. 
In several o(’ the provinces the new system w'Us 
accepted and worked by Indian politicians ; in 
others its aims weie IVusliated. I he situation 
was fai fiom settled when lliilei s invasion of 
Poland in 1939 caused all such matters to be 
shelveil lor the time being. 

The lush Free St.ile in 1937 declared itself a 
republic, sovereign and independent, theuigh the 
cicdenlials of Ireland's representatives abroad 
still bore the king's endorsement 

On January 20, 1936, King George V died 
and was succeeded by his eldest son as Fdward 
VIII. While Prince of Wales the new king had 
won wide popularity, which he seemed likely to 


retain as king. But his desire to marry Mrs. 
Wallis Simpson, an American who had already 
been once divorced and had taken a second 
husband, was so strongly opposed by the 
government that, rather than give up his 
intended marriage, the king abdicated on 
December II, 1936. He was created Duke of 
Windsor, and m 1940 was appointed Governor 
of the Bahamas, a post he held until 1947. His 
brother the Duke of York was on December 12 
proclaimed king as Cicoigc VI. The new king 
began his reign in a steadily worsening 
iniei national situation 

Chamberlaiirs Policy of Appeascnieiif 

Baldwin was created an carl in May 1937, and 
was succeeded as prime minister by Neville 
Chamberlain (IS69 1940), younger son of 
Joseph. In the face of stiong opposition from 
his own as well as from the Labour paily, 
Chamberlain adopted and maintained a policy 
aimed at appeasing Fliiler, diclatoi of Cjermany 
since 1933. The climax came when, following 
Hiller's threats to dismember Czechoslovakia, 
C hamberlain, believing vvai to be all but inevit- 
able, made three dramatic Hights to (Jermany to 
meet Hiller. Aided by Daladier, the French 
piemier. and Mussolini, dictator of Ibily, 
Chambcilain forced the Czechs to accept dis- 
membciment, in return for which he was able 
to leiLirn to London on September 30 with an 
Anglo-German no-more-vvar agreement signed 
at Munich His apparent success in warding olT 
imminent wat won him immense personal 
popLilanty m Britain, but the Munich agreement 
merely convinced Hitler and Mussolini that 
nothing would move Britain to fight. But as 
Cierman aggression continued, British rearma- 
ment was hurried on, and m Apiil 1939 
pailiament look the unprcdcccnied step of 
introducing compulsory military service in 
peace-time. The international situation rapidly 
detcrioialcd When it looked as though Poland 
vvvuild be Hitler’s next victim, Britain and 
France entered m April into a pact with her, 
pi omismg militaryassistance if she were attacked. 
Hiller invaded Poland on September I ; Britain 
sent an ultimatum to CJermany ll was ignored, 
and at 11 a.m. on September 3 Britain, again 
in alliance with Trance, was at war with 
Ciermany. 
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I T vv.is already ( Icar at the time of the Munich 
crisis that a second Eaiiopcan war would 
impinge on the day-to-day lives of the 
citizens of Great Britain much more intimately 
than had the First World War. In September 
1938 gas masks had been handed out (possibly 


the mum leason that no gas attack from the air 
was ever made on thitish cities); air raid 
shelter trenches were dug in the public parks of 
big towns ; and tlunisands of children were 
moved out of towns to areas in the country 
considered less likely to be attacked from the air. 
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mcnt, as secretary for the 
dominions. Although 
Britain had been rearming 
since 193 5, and with 
additional assiduity since 
Munich, she was ill-pre- 
pared to fight the war she 
had declared. But within 
five weeks a British 
Expeditionary Force of 
158.000 men was landed 
in France and took up its 
position on the left of the 
French. 

Hitler's Invasions 

Poland, invaded from 
the west by Germany, 
from the east withcuit any 
ultimatum or declaration 


WtlKN INVASION SKEMKI) IMMINFNl. Just before the Second 
World War broke out in 1939, and again in .Iiine 19404 when invasion appeared 
iminineiil, children were evacuated from large cities to safety areas. In this 
photograph a party of youngsters entering a London station to entrain for 
the country pass a detachment of troops drafted into the metropolis. Similar 
scenes of evacuation were enacted at Southampton, Hull, and other centres. 

Immediately Germany invaded Poland in quietly in the Mfl 

1939 a mass migration of children (the youngest the Siegfried Line, 

accompanied by their mothers) was carried out a blockade of the 

from centres of population to the countryside were out on the 

during September 13. A “ black-out ” (that merchant shipping 

IS, the close curtaining of all windows at night the Aifuthal Graf 

so that no ray of light could escape, and the and bottled up in 

lowering or extinction of 

public lighting) was 
rigoi’ouslv enforced. Air 
laid sheltcis were impro- 
vised in tienches anti in 
the basements of luuises, 
shops, and other premises. 

An Older was issued that 
gas masks must be carried 
always and everywhere. 

lll-preparcd to Fight 

C'hamberlain invited the 
Labour and Liberal leaders 
to enter a Coalition 
cabinet, fhey refused. But 
into the war cabinet of nine 
which he set up he brought 
Winston Churchill, after 
years in the political 
wilderness, as first lord of 
the admiralty (the office he 
held at the outbreak of LEADER OF AN EMPIRE. “ I have 

the hirst World War), and nothing to offer but blood, toll, tears 

Anthony Eden (born 1897), sweat,” Mr. Churchill told his 

h iH in 1QIK newly-formcd government in May 1940, 

Who hdcl resigned in 1938 parliament, 

in protest against C hamber- lollowed him with enthusiasm and trust, 
Iain's policy of appease- rhoto, IVa/trr stoneham 



of war by Russia, jwas 
before the Second Conquered in a week; and 

len invasion appeared divided between \hcr 

”.:re'„,ra'rn ti? conc,uero,s. During We 

metropolis. Similar next seven months Cjcr- 

II, and other centres. many made no fresh move 

on land. The h'rcnch lay 
quietly in the Maginot Line, the Germans in 
the Siegfried Line. The Royal Navy maintained 
a blockade of the ( ontinenl ; German warships 
were out on the high .seas attacking British 
merchant shipping. One of the Gorman ships, 
the Ailftihal Graf Spicc, driven to take rcluge, 
and bottled up in the estuary of the River Plate 
by the Biilish cruisers 
/'-.Vr'/rv, A(/h//c.\ (of the 

Royal New Zealand Navy), 
and A jaw scuttled herself 
on Miller’s orders on 
December 17, 1939, rather 
than come out to face the 
cruisers, now reinforced by 
other Allied ships ; her 
commander. Captain Hans 
Langsdorff, was found dead 
by his own hand in the 
naval arsenal at Buenos 
Aires on December 29. 

Hitler moved swiftly 
again on April 9, 1940 He 
invaded neutral Denmark, 
overrun without the firing 
of a shot, and landed troops 
in neutral Norway. A small 
British expedition hurriedly 
despatched to help the 
4PIRE. “ I have Norwegians (who had 

blood, loll, tears I'cfuscd military assistance 

hurchlli told his earlier) had to be withdrawn 

lent in May 1940, j|.| „ ft^w weeks before 

ell as parliament, ^ TCW WtCKS DCTOrc 

lusiasm and trust, Superior German torccs, 

sumeham Thcsc ncw rapid German 




DUNKIRK, 1940 

To /c3i.i' fii^t Bj CHirii.\ E Ciih.-a-i R -J H ir pfi/’iov'apii Cupyn^fu rj i.rieU. BRITISH HlSTOR^ LeSSON 26 



LUNDUN'S UKUtAL ti'i BUMB Wl) lIKh IN IHt NIM..UNU WUKLU » AK 

During a big bombing raid on London in NTa> 1^41 an area aroiinci Shoe L.ne Fleet Street, ‘n:>tal!> destroyed In the painting on the left, shossn in 

an exhibition of painungs b> firemen artJ 5 t> a: the Royal Academy n the autumn of that year. Leonard Rosoman depicts what he saw A wall crashed down on 
two of his colleagues, killing both The painting on the right " 'Smouldermg Ruiiin of St Andrew's Holborn ” i> by another fireman artist Bernard Hailstone 
To face pasc JJT British HistORV Lesson 26 
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^ HELl V likANC’E. The withdrawal of llritish and Allied troopii from the open heaelie«« 

of Dunkirk was the Kreatcsl feat of its kind in the history of warfare. By day and niKht, from May 26 to 
-lime naval vessels, pleasure steamers, private yachts, craft of every description, raced to and fro 

across the Channel and sa^ed some 337,000 men from death or captivity. In this photograph hundreds of 
troops are lined up on the perilous beach, awailinK the ships that will take them to Kii^lish shores presently 
to return to France and fight again, and conquer. 


conquests led to hitler criticism in the house of 
commons of C'hamhci lam's leadership. On a 
molii^n ol ccnsuie Chamhcrlam secured a 
majority of only 81- in the same house that in 
1935 had given him a majority of 271 over his 
Labour opponents ; some 40 of his own party 
had voted with the opposition, many others had 
abstained On May 10 Chamberlain resigned, 
recommending Winston Churchill to King 
George VI as his successor. 

On the very day of this change Hitler struck 
again : he invaded Luxemburg, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands- all of which countries had 
meticulously maintained their neutrality even 
after the Norwegian disaster and swept into 
France through Belgian territory, thus 
outflanking the 250-mile long Maginot Line, 
constructed at vast expense, on which France 
had relied for defence so completely that its guns 
could not be fired except towards Germany. 

Dunkirk Evacuation 

Churchill had no difficulty in forming an 
all-p'irty cabinet. When he met the house on 
Whit Monday, May 13, he said, “ I have nothing 
to offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat . . . 
You ask what is our policy ? I will say : It 
is to wage war by sea, land, and air with all our 
might . . , You ask, what is our aim ? I can 
answer in one word : Victory. . . 

The situation in France deteriorated rapidly. 
The swift German advance drove a wedge 
between the British, together with part of the 


French forces, and the main I'rcnch army. 
It looked as though the whole of the foices 
isolated m the west must be lost. But between 
May 26 and June 3, in what Churchill called a 

miracle of deliverance,'’ 224,585 British and 
112,546 Allied (chiefly French) troops were 
brought off' from the open beaches of Dunkirk 
by an armada of small boats of any and every 
kind collected from every port in Britain a feat 
made possible by the exceptional calmness ol 
the sea. During the days of a brilliant .lime, the 
news from I lanee grew worse. In an attempt 
to give the French the moral stamina to 
continue the struggle, Churchill on .lunc 16 
proposed a political union of France and Great 
Britain ; but no knowledge of this offer cvci 
reached the French people. 

Fetain's Armistice with Germany 

On June 21 Marshal Retain, leader of a new 
French government, signed an armistice with 
Germany at Compiegne in the same railway 
coach in which Ciermany had signed the armis- 
tice of November 11, 1918 (the coach was then 
taken to Berlin, where it was destroyed in a 
British air raid on that city). Italy, anticipating 
a speedy end to the war in German triumph, 
declared war on France and Britain on June 10. 
and advanced along the Riviera. The R.A.F. 
was out over Libya next day, and on June 12 
made the first British attack on Tobruk. 

It was with a certain sense of relief that the 
British people found themselves alone in their 
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“ ( OVKNIRMKD.” Whin 400 (ierinun 
bombers made a moonlight raid on C^iveniry on 
the niKhl ol No>ember 14 15, 1940, the> reduced 
the 14lh-ecii(iiry catbedrul to a men: sliell, 'Hie 
bombardment lasted for 11 hours. 

islands facing Ihc enemy. No one out side the 
Brilish Isles Ihoughl il vvoukl he long before they 
loo went down before Ciei many's might. King 
Haakon and the Noiwegian government, 
Oucen Wilhelmina and the Dutch government, 
the Belgian government (King l.copold MI had 
elected to stay in Belgium), the Polish govern- 
ment, and Ciencral dc Ciaulle, leader of the I rec 


French, all established in England as directors 
of resistance after the overthrow of their own 
countiies, shared Britain's tempered optimism. 

J'hc BaUle of Britain 

The first Clerman bombs to fall on the main- 
land of Great Britain exploded on Canteibiiry 
on May 9, 1940. Air attack on industry began 
wdth a raid on Middlesbrough on May 24, and 
steadily increased. On July 10 started the air 
battle called the Battle of Biitain ; it lasted 
until October 31 ; in the course of it, according 
to Cierman records, the R.A.F. destoyed 1,733 
German aircraft and damaged another 643. It 
began with attacks on shipping in the English 
Channel, switched to forward aerodromes in the 
south of I ngland, then to industrial towns and 
docks, and in the end to the capital. A day- 
light raid on the London docks in the afternoon 
of .September 7, 1940, lighted fires which served 
as a beacon to night raideis coming over in 
waves fiom S.IO p.m, until 4.30 a.m. I fom 
September 7 until November 2 the camial 
enduicd an attack every night. I hcrcaUer 
raids cm London weie less continuous though 
some, nevertheless, were heavy ; the greatest 
weight of bombs dropped on London in any one 
night (4.‘>0 tons) was delivered on May 10, 194L 

Perhaps the most memorable laid on Britain 
was that on C oven try by full moonlight on the 
night of Novembei 14 \5, 1940, when some 400 
bombers coming in in i clays kept up their 
bombardment foi II houis : 1.200 high explo- 
sive bombs, 30,000 mccndiaiv bombs, and 50 
parachute mines vveic diopped on this town. 
Bragging of this feat afterwaids, Josef Gocbbels 
(IS97 1945), the Cierman minister of pro- 
paganda, coined the word (orcnlt icrciK to 
‘'coventrate." I very sizable port and industrial 
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SIJPRLML COMIVIXND. JMemhers oT thy Supreme Cuiniimnd, Allied F.xpedilionary Force, at their 
headiimirters in Fehniary 1944. Idt to riuhl : Ueiil.-Gen. Omar Uradlev, Senior Commander, American 
ground lorces ; Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, Allied Naval Commander ; Air Chief Marshal .Sir Arthur 
ledder, Hepuly Supreme Commander ; Cerieral Dv\'if;ht D, F.iseiilio\^er, Supreme Commander ; Gen. 
Sir Bernaid MoniKomery, C'.-in-C., British griiiip of armies ; Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mnllory, Air C.-in-C. ; and Lieiil.-Gen. W. Bedell Smith, Chief of Slafl. 

I'lioitt, “ The Time\ 
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town in Great Britain was badly damaged in 
air raids, and many purely residential towns, 
for example, Bexhill, Bournemouth, and 
Brighton, sutTered attack, as did also some 
villages and even farmsteads. 

I he Air Attack Fails 

During this period Germany and Ttaly had 
no doubt that the end was in sight ; and well- 
wishers and ill-wishers alike in the I'nited 
States of America expected the United Kingdom 
to go down before the onslaught. But the 
Cierman air attack on Great Britain failed, lor 
the LuftwatTe had been built up to work with the 
Cierman army, and thanks to the 20-mile 
“ ditch separating hngland from occupied 
I ranee and to the vigilance of the Royal Navy, 
the Cierman army was unable to follow its air 
lorcc to Great Britain. 

While Cieimany was attacking Britain by ait, 
Italy struck at the British in British Somaliland 
on August 4 (evacuated on August and in 
Fgvpl on September M. In CJclobcr. Italy 
in\adcd Greece. In the Balkans and in Afiica 
!ial\ found herself m retreat : British forces in 
I gypt swept the Italians hack into Libya and on 
laiuiarv 22, 1941, took I obi uk. I'hen ( ici many 
w'ent to Italy's <ud, anti during March and April 
1941 coiKiucred \ ugoslavia and Cueccc, drning 
out of the Balkans and then out of C retc the 
ha^tlly improvised lorce of Biitish, New Zea- 
landers, and Ausliahans iiished to the help of 
Ciieece at the expense of the Biitish foiccs in 
1 ibya, which weie in consequence coinpelkd to 
retieat to Solium, L gypt (reached April II). 
lca\ing iin Impel utl loicc bcsicgctl in 1'obiuk. 

Lt)ss of H.M.S, Mood 

Other Bi itish forces, including Soiilh .Afneans, 
had meanwhile rc taken British and occupied 
Italian Somaliland, I cbniary March 1941 ; 
(>ccu|’ned I ritrca during April , captured Addis 
Ahaba, capital of Abyssinia, \piil 5 , and thus 
destroyed Italy's last Aliicaii empire. The 
navy in the Mediteiianean had on March 28 
won the Battle of Cape Matapan over the Italian 
licet m the only battle in w hich it W'as hi ought to 
action during the whole w'ar. In the Atlantic 
occurred tin May 24 one of the worst naval 
disasters of the war ; the loss of II. MS. Hood, 
4C),30()-ton battle cruiser, sunk by a direct hit 
on hei magazine from the 13-mile distant 
lii.MUuick. 1 ewer than a dozen of the Hood\s 
complement of 1,418 were saved. The Bismarck 
herself a ship of 4.^,()00-lons displacement, was 
sunk on May 27 after a livc-day chase. 

On .lune 22. 1941, with no declaration of war, 
Germany crossed the Russo-German border in 
occupied Poland. Most of the Cierman bombers 
were drawn off from western Europe to the new 
front, and air attack against the IJnitcd King- 
dom was never again so heavy as during the 
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Battle of Britain and the follow'ing few months. 

The change wrought in the U.S.A.'s attitude 
by Britain’s successful stand against the Luft- 
waffe was demonstrated by the passage of the 
measure commonly called the Lcase-Lend Act. 
During the first year of the war Britain had had 
to realize much of her overseas investments in 
order to pay for arms and other stores from 
the U.S.A, which, under her Neutrality Act of 
November 4, 1939, could export arms only if 
paid for in cash and carried in non- American 
ships. By the end of 1940 Britain's dollar credit 
was almosi exhausted. President Lranklin D. 
Roosevelt (1882 1945) announced hrs “lease 
and lend" plan to aid Britain at a press con- 
ference hcM on December 18, 1940. On March 
II, 1941, congress passed an act under which the 
presidciil was empowered to “ sell, transfer, 
exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose 
ol any defence article" It) the government of 
any country “ whose defence the president 
deems vital to the defence of the United States.” 

Muhial Leiise-Lend Assistance 

Under this act (ireat Biilam (and, after the 
U.S. -\. was brought into the war by the Japanese 
attack on Pcail Harbour on December 7, 1941, 
the other Allies, including Russia) received arms 
and equipment of all kinds, food, and raw 
materials. An agreement enleied into by Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. on I ebruary 23, 1942, 
pi'ovided for muliial Icasc-Iend assistance 
between the two coLintiics, and in the eoui’se of 
the wai a neiwoik of similar agreements was 
made belweer Great Britain or the U.S.A. and 
most of the other Allies 

Aid provided by the U.S.A. reached a total 
value ol' >4(),()0(),()()(),0()0 (then approximately 
tl 0,000, 000 ,000) , aid providctl by Great 
Biilain was worth £2,078,500,000 more than 
half for accommodation, food, and equipment 
provided for U.S. forces in Britain and for 
shipping services, notably the loan of the liners 
Queen Mat r and Queen hlhzaheth as transports 
for American troops. Biitish aid to Russia 
reached £3 1 8.000,0()(), to Poland £228,0()(),()00, 
to I rancc £ 1 0h,00(),000 ; lesser amounts went 
to other Allies. The passage of the Lca.se- Lend 
Act, the ‘‘ most unsoi did act in history,” as 
Churchill described it, and the subsequent 
agreement whth the U.S.A. meant that Britain 
w'as assuicd, without anxiety, of all material 
aid the U.S.A. could give her, even before that 
country was forced into active war. 

On the same day that Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbour, December 7, 1941, she made other 
lightning thrusts, seizing the international 
settlement at Shanghai, landing forces in Hong 
Kong and Malaya. On December 10, Japanese 
seaborne aircraft sank oft' Malaya the only two 
powerful British war vessels in the area, the 
Prince of Wales (35,000-ton battleship) and the 
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Repulse (37,()OJ-ton baUlcship), with the loss of 
700 oLii of 3,000 crew ; among those lost was 
Admiral Sir Tom Phillips (1888 1941), who went 
down in the Prince of Wales. Hong Kong fell 
on Oecember 25, 1941 ; Singapore, invaded 
from the mainland, fell on February 15, 1942 ; 
thousands of Australian soldiers hurriedly 
returning home fiom North Africa to defend 
their land against the Japanese were caught at 
Singapore and made prisoner. 

Turning Point in the Pacific 

By May 15 the Japanese were in possession 
of all Malaya and had forced the British across 
the Burma-lndia frontier into India. The 
Japanese landed at Rabaul in New Britain on 
January 23, 1942, at Lae and Salamaua in 
Australian New' (iuinea on March 8. In New 
Ciumca they met the stubborn defence of forces 
Horn the thteatened continent ol' Aiistralta who 
held up their advance to such good effect that 
it was September 15 before they reached tlieii 
faithesi point, loiabaiwa, only 32 miles north 
of Port Moresby. From there they were forced 
to retreat on September 30, and thenceforth 
were pressed back steailily. d'his failure, and 
the landing of U.S.A. forces in August on 
Japanese-occupied Ciuadalcanal Island in the 
British Solomon Islands, marked tlie turning- 
point of the war in the Pacific. The Japanese 
attempted an invasion of India from Burma, 
but not until March 17, 1944, and by August 25 
they had been driven back across the border. 

Change in North Africa 

In November 1941 the British took the offen- 
sive once more in North Africa, relieved Tobruk, 
and advanced to take Benghazi on C hristmas 
Fve ; but they were obliged to withdraw again 
in February 1942, and between May 26 and July 1 
a strong Cierman attack under F.rwin Rommel 
(1891 1944) drove them back to Alainein, 
250 miles inside the I gyptian border and only 
50 miles from Alexandria. C hanges in command 
were made after C hurchdl visited Cairo in 
August, and Cjcncral Alexander, now the 
commandcr-in-chief. with Lieutenant-General 



A CiERMAN FLYING BOMB on its course 
over London. When the engine cut out, the 
bomb nose-dived, and cxnlodcd on contact. 



A FLYINC; BOMB 1)11) I HIS. I he ruins of 

the CfUUrds' Ghapel, Wellington Barracks, Hyde 

Park, London. I he C^hapi'l was hit during u 
Sunday morning service. 

Montgomery in operational command, prepared 
to give decisive battle to Germans and Italians. 
The Battle of Alamcin began on October 23, 
1942 ; 16 days lalei the Axis forces had been 
driven out of F'gypt. This was the turning point 
of the war in the w^est. Allied forces, most of 
them American with some British, landed in 
Algeria on November 8. T he combined forces 
from east and west, meeting in T unisia, forced the 
surrender in Cape Bon Peninsula, on May 12, 
1943, of the last Axis troops in North Africa. 

Germany Surrenders Uiieonditionally 

In the subsequent conquest of Sicily, Italy, 
and North West Europe, British and Imperial 
(in particular Canadian) forces played a con- 
spicuous part at the side of their Allies. The 
R.A.F. carried a weight of attack against 
Germany far heavier than that of the Luftwaffe 
against Britain. The first unconditional German 
field surrender, in Italy, made on April 29, 
1945, was to the British commander (by then 
Field Marshal) Alexander. German forces in 
north-west Germany, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands surrendered in the field on May 4 to 
another British commander, Montgomery, also 
by now a f'ield Marshal. Germany surrendered 
unconditionally to General Eisenhower, Allied 
commander-in-chief, at Reims on May 7. 
Next day the British celebrated the victory by a 
holiday — Victory in Europe, or VE day. And 
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URIJISH INVADE rsORMANDY. After lont* «nd iiieticulcviK piminint;, 
the Allies bc^in the liberation of Europe by larKe-scale landings in Normandy 
between the Orne and the Colentin peninsula, on D-Day June 6, 1944. Here. 
British troops are wading ashore from assault landing craft (L.C.A.) ; behind 
them are tank landing craft (I .C.T.) with bows open. 


on July 17 Winston Churchill, teprcscnling the 
U.K. ; President Truman, representing the 
U.S.A. (Roosevelt had died suddenly on 
April 12); and Marshal Stalin, icpresenting 
Russia, met at Potsdam, near lierlin, to consider 
the future of Ciermany and make arrangements 
for Its occupation. As a general election was 
pending in Riitain, the leader of the opposition, 
Clement Attlee, was also picsent. 

I lying Bombs and Long-range Rockets 

There was a scries of “ tip-and-run ” raids 
on Hnglish south-coast towns during 1943, and 
in February and March 1944 seveial iairly 
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heavy night attacks. 
Britain’s last ordeal, raids 
by “robot” weapons, 
began with the fall of one 
“flying bomb" — a )et- 
propelled, pilotless aircraft 
---in north-cast London on 
June 16 and continued 
with increasing weight 
from sites on the coast of 
France nearest to England, 
until in September 1944 
British and Canadian 
troops overran the depart- 
ment of Pas-dc-Calais. On 
September 8, just before 
the last flying bomb fell, 
another b o rn b a r d m c n t 
started, with a long-range 
rocket launched from sites 
in the Netherlands, at first 
in the Isle of Walchercn. 
then, after the Germans were driven out of 
Walchercn in November 1944, close to The 
Hague. This bombardment continued until 
March 27, 1945, by which time the Allies had 
cut communications between the launching sites 
and Germany. 

British Seientibe Research 
Before the U.S.A. came into the war, British 
scientists had done a great deal of work on 
finding means of harnessing, for use in a 
bomb, the energy icleased by splitting the atom. 
After Ameiica came in, the fruits of British 
research were placed at America's disposal and 




MULBERRY HARBOUR. The invusion of Europe could not have succeeded without unprecedented 
engineerinp feats such as that of the secret construction in Britain of Mulberry, the prefabricated harbour 
assembled In the British landing sector at Arromanches. This is an oblique view looking S.W. showing 
pier-heads, a barge pier, and Boating roadwaya, all surrounded by breakwaters. 

Photos. British Official 
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TIIK JM) IN C.l KMANV. I iuM-M:irshal 
Monluoint*ry ri.‘cci\e(l Ihc iincoiulilioiuil MirrciiiltT 
of all (German lorce^ in N.W. CitTiiiany, Holland, 
and Drninark in an arnn HmiI on I iinobiir}^ 
IlL’alli on May 4, 1945. Hctc Cilmi.- A dmiral >on 
r'riedelhiirK, Siipri'nir ( omniaiidci ol (lie (k'niian 
na\y, is si^ninv; ais one (»f Inur (KTimin plenipo- 
tentiaries in Monijiomery 's presence. 

an army of Hnlish scientists was transpoited 
to Alamoj^oido in New Mexico where, far 
away from any possible enemy attack, tiiey 
could collaboiate with American colleatiucs in 
the labours that eventually pioduced the atomic 
bomb. News of I hen success reached Ihesidcnt 


damaged by violent seas during construction 
that It never came into use. The Ameiican 
captuie of C herbourg on June 27 rendered its 
loss less important than it might otherwise 
have proved. 

Pipe Line under the Ocean 

Anolhei British invention of immense value 
m the invasion was fM.UTO (Pipe Line Under 
The (Jeean), a pipe-line laid on the bed of the 
Lnghsh Channel from Tawley in Hampshire to 
( hci boLirg, through which ample supplies of 
petiol for air and land W'ar transport were 
pumped. A second line was later laid between 
Dungcncss. in Kent, anti Boulogne. At the 
height of the campaign m I rancc 3,000,000 
gallons a day w'cic being delivered fioni hilgland 
to I'lanee by Pliilo. 

(Jnee the Germans had been diiveii out of 
Fiance, war-lime resliiclKms began it) be 
relaxed in Britain, although it wxis May 10, 1945. 
hcrt)re all lighting rcstnclions were abt>hsnetl 
Fireguaid duties were discontinued, except in 
London and south-east 1 ngland, in Septemper 
1044 , the Home Cniaid, which hatl replaced 
the I ocal Defence VoUintecis loiinetl on May 
14, 1040, was stood dowai on November I, 1044. 
R A ! Ball oon ( omnitind. which had been 
foi mctl on November 1, I03S, to keep barrage 
balh‘t)ns Hying ovci laigcts likely to alliact 
aciial .iltack and I'ljcscnl their being tlive- 
bt'inbcd, was thshanded t)n rebiiKirv 5, 1045. 


Truman at Potsdam, he at once mfoimcd Iiieguaitl thilies were suspentled in 1 oiKlt)n 

(Tiurehill. They tlceitled agaiiisi telling Stalin : inid south-east LnglaiuJ on Maieh 24, I‘-)45. 

he was simply informed that the Allies had at When the war w ith (.icrmany ciuletl, ( hurehill 
their disposal a veiy powviful weapon on an proposed to the leadeis ol the labour and 

entirely new' principle, Russia was not then at Liberal pailies that the existing pailiamcnl and 

war with Japan, and had hi ought a lenljliN c the coalition governmenl should be mamlamed 


“ feeler " for peace from I'okyo. The 
western Allies reicetcd this oveilii.e ami 
an Lilt I malum was given asking lor un- 
eondilional surrender with the alternative 
of annihilation. 

IMulherry llarl)mir 

The prefabnealed harbour called 
Mulberry (from the code name used m 
references to it during its construction), 
without which the invasion of Noiniandv 
could scarcely have hcen consolidated, 
was a British inspiration invented and 
made in Britain. The parts for two 
harbours were made ; that lowed in 
seelions to (he British lamling beaches 
at Arromanches was successfully com 
picled, despite the violent stoims ol June 
1944, and remained in use foi landing 
troops, vehicles, and stores until the 
Allies had secured ports farther cast 



IIIL VK TORY ( ARIM:L On wlisil kii()\)n as 
> L I>ay , May 8, 1945, niie of Iwo days of public holiday 
lollfHving Mr. Cliurcliiirs broadcasi announcing fhe 
end of Hie war in Kuropc, grcal crowds gathered in 


nearer the then battle line. The harboui 
lowed to the Arnenean landing beaches 
on the Cotenitn Peninsula was so badlv 


London .streets. Mr. ( hurehill is seen here with his 
('aliiiiel outside the Ministry of Health. Left to right, 
Oliver Lyflehon, Fmcsl Bevin, Churchill, Sir Juhn 
Anderson, Lord Wotihon, Hcrbcrl Morrison. 
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until the end uf the war with Japan. Attlee 
and Sinclair would not agree to this ; and on 
May 23 Churchill tendered his resignation. 
The King invited him to form a ‘'caretaker" 
government pending an election. Parliament 
was dissolved on June 15 

Polling day for the new house (cveept in a 
few constituencies) was on July 5. but the 
declaration of results was delayed because 
time had to be allowed for the bringing home 
of the votes cast by men and women serving 
overseas. The Labour paily seemed .392 seats, 
the C onservatives 1S9, the National I iberals 13, 


the Liberals 12. Churchill with his caretaker 
government resigned, and the King invttcd 
Attlee to form a cabinet. 

The reconquest of Tkiima by the British 14lh 
Army was completed with the recapture of 
Rangoon on May .3, 1945. Fighting in Malaya, 
Borneo, and New Cniinca was still continuing 
when on August 14 Attlee announced the 
unconditional surrender of Japan ; but it was 
still some weeks befoie British authoiity was 
lestored in all British territoiics in smith-east 
Asia and the Pacilic by local surrenders of the 
Japan esc c o m m a i u I e r s . 


l.LSSON 27 

Readjustment to a Changed World 


W iiH the celcbiation of VJ (Victniy ovei 
Japan) day cm August 15, 1945, the 
lighting m the Second Wm id War came 
to an end fm' Britain as for hci Allies. She had 
lost bv enemy action 244.723 sci\ icemen and 
women, and b0.5K5 ci\ilians (compared with a 
total (4 SI 2,3 17 ileavl m the Fust Woild W*ii) 
But she had been lelt immeasurabl> moie im- 
poverished economically. Befoie lease-lend was 
introduced in 1941, she had sold Cl , 1 1 S,()(K),000 
woith by fai the gie<itei part - mf liei oveisea.s 
investments, inteiest on which had been an 
impoitant contiibmion to the inMsible factors 
that liLul helped her lo balance hei pie-wai 
fi.)rcign Hading account Nearly a ihiiil <4 the 
buildings 111 I ngland and Wales, many in 
SctUland, particularly in Cdasgow, and a fewv m 
Northern Ireland had been dcstioyed oi more 
Of less serii’uisly damaged by (jeiinaii air attack 

( oirscriptiou Retained 

The huge army, navy, and an foice undei 
aims when hostilities eiuled m 1945 was 
steadily demobilised But because military 
f(3iccs w'cie needed lor the Biitish /one ol 
occuprition m Cieimany, conscription was 
letamed Under Ihe Natmnal Scr\ice Act ol 
1947 young men were called up U>r a period ol 
service that vaiied at diftercnt limes from 
18 months to two years Ten years later 
national service was still in operation : it had 
been necdeil not only foi Ciermany but also to 
meet dislui bailees within the C ommonwealth 
(Communist gueriilla activity in Malaya. Mau- 
Mau savageiy in Kenya, political tcriorism in 
C yprus) ; for the war in Korea, 1950-53, in 
which United Nations forces (mainly American) 
forced back Communist foiccs that had invadetl 
South Korea from North Korea : and the 
constant threat that communist Russia oHei cd 
to the free woild. 

Only in 1957 was the approaching end of 
national service announced by the government. 


for 1960 and even then, less because the 
w/orld's pi4itical future was any more settled 
than because the development of miKlcrn 
weapons of war atomic weapons, guided 
missiles, and other manifestations of “ push- 
button ” warfare promised increasingly fewer 
ca.Ils upon man- power 

The abiLipt ending of lease-lend by the IJ.S.A. 
macie it ilitVicult for Biitain to piocuie some of 
the basic loods that must necessarily be im- 
ported to feetl her large population, and food 
lationnig continued aflei the war, at times 
with ciiMiitities reduced below those allowed 
in wai-time. Lvenlually fewer and fewer com- 
nuHlities were rationed, though the lalioning of 
the last fooilslulfs was not ended until 1954. 
Ihe Labour government maintained price 
conticds and much (T the system of permits for 
all kinds of trading that had been built up 
dm mg the war I hese restrictions were irksome 
and far from popular, and it was claimed that 
they hindered enterpiise ; but they kept prices 
fairlv stable. 

In 1945 I oial Keynes (188^ 1946) negotiated 
an agreement wherebv the U.S.A made a loan 
to Biitain of 53, 750,000,000. By the time 
this had been rati bed by the U S congress, the 
value of the dollai had so declined that this 
amount was worth much less in goods than 
when the loan had been negotiated. It had 
been calculated to last until 1951, but it was 
exhaustei.1 within two years Yet by that time 
Biitish economy had suITicicntly recovered to 
be able to begin repayments on the scale and 
at the date arranged (December 1950) and to 
maintain these heieafter. 

More important to Britain’s economic re- 
covery. as to that of the rest of Luropc, was 
“ Marshall Aid " This was the popular name 
foi (he luiropean Recovery Programme first 
proposed by Cieorge C. Marshall when he was 
U.S. secretary of stale. The financial assistance 
received by Britain under this scheme was 
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devoted to advancing British export trade, 
even at the expense of prolonging the severe 
shortage of goods available at home. 

It was the attitude of the IJ.S.S.R. to the 
Luropcan Recovery Programme that most 
clearly indicated the hostility of that country, 
which now faced the U.S.A. as the second 
greatest world power, to any measure that 
might increase American influence. This 
served to heighten in the eyes of western 
Europe (most of the eastern European countries 
had become satellites of the U.S.S.R.) the 
menace of communism and the possibility of 
an extension of Russian domination. 

The formation of “ Western Union ” under 
a 50-year treaty of alliance between Biitain, 
ITance, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg, in EM8, was followed a year later by 
the North Atlantic Treaty, of which Britain 
was one of the original signatories, along wath 
the U.S.A., C anada, I ranee, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and Norway, by w^hich 
these nations became pledged to help one 
another against any aggressive action by 
another country In 1950 the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization w'as set up on a military 
basis, and Russian designs on western Europe 
appeared to be hailed thereby. 

The Labour government of 1945-50 will be 
remembered as the inauguralor of the “ welfare 
stale.” Much of the legislation enacted during 
those years was (he fruit of inquiries set afoot 
and decisums taken by the war-time C'otilition 
government Indeed the I ducalion Act of 


1944, reorganizing the education of the country 
on a ba.sis of free primary and secondary 
education for all with greatly increased facilities 
for free university and technical education, was 
introduced by a Conservative minister of 
education, R. A. Butler. The whole working 
of national insurance was now remodelled and 
vastly extended by two acts passed in 1946, 
becoming effective in 1948. These dealt with 
unemployment, pensions, and other allowances. 
Benefits payable during sickness or injury 
remained part of national insurance. But 
medical service was detached from national 
insurance and reorganized under a compre- 
hensive national health service, through which 
all medical attention, appliances, and hospital 
treatment were allowed, without charge, to 
everyone resident in Britain. (Partial charges 
for these services were introduced later.) 

But the Labour parly had also won the 1945 
election on a programme of nationalisation 
of the country's chief assets, and the govern- 
ment speedily set about the fulfilment of this 
programme. The Bank of England was nation- 
alised 111 1946 ; coal mines in 1947 ; gis, 
electricity, and railways and load transport jn 
1948. Nationalisation of (he steel industry, 
which aroused much opposition, was not 
complete when the Labour government sought 
re-election in 1950. 

C hanges in the C oinnionwealth 

British rule in India came to an end in 1947, 
giving place to the two independent countries 
of India and Pakistan, both 
i c m a 1 n i 11 g within the 
Commonwealth with full 
dominion status. In January 
1950, following discussion 
at a special Commonwealth 
confeierice convened for the 
purpose m 1949, India be- 
came the first republic within 
the Commonwealth. Thus 
loyalty to the Oown was no 
longer the basis of Common- 
wealth membership, though 
India admitted recognition 
of the person of the British 
monarch as Head of the 
Commonwealth. Pakistan 
became a Commonwealth 
republic in 1950. Ceylon, 
created a dominion in 1948, 
also leaned towards republi- 
canism. The grouping of 
other parts of the Common- 
wealth into larger units with 
a view to eventual attain- 
ment of self-government 
proceeded steadily. The 
states of Malava were 
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Education Act of 1944 requires that every stale-maintained school should begin 
each day with an '' act of corporate worship.’* 


federated in 1946. In 
Africa, the two Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland were fed- 
erated in 1953, and the 
Gold Coast Colony (with 
Ashanti and British 
Togoland) was made a 
self-governing state in 
1954, achieving full in- 
dependence within the 
Commonwealth in 1957, 
under the new name of 
Ghana. Federation of 
the British colonies in 
the Caribbean area (the 
British West Indies, 
with British Honduras 
and British Guiana on 
the mainland) had been 
agreed in piinciplc by 
1956. 

On the other hand, 

Burma, olTeied in I94(v 
the choice of indepen- 
dence within or without 
the Commonwealth, left 
the circle in 1948 , and 
in the same year Eiie 
proclaimed her with- 
drawal from the ( ommonwcalth, inaugurating 
the Republic of Ireland in 1949. All British 
forces were gradually withdrawn from Egypt, 
the last leaving in 195.'^. The Anglo-Lgyplian 
Sudan, ruled as a condominium by Britain and 
Egypt since 1899, was olTeicd the choice of 
joining the Commonwealth, being integrated 
with Egypt, or complete independence, and 
chose the last, proclaiming herself the Republic 
ol the Sudan in I9.').*> 

That part of mandated Palestine remaining 
under British authority in 1945 became the 
scene of violent and tragic hostility between the 
Arabs who had formed its population for 600 
years and the .lewish immigrants who had been 
gradually admitted during British administra- 
tion. Recommendations for solving the prob- 
lem were made by the United Nations, but none 
proved acceptable to all interested parties. 
Eventually Britain announced that she would 
relinquish her mandate on May 14, 1948. On 
that date she finally withdrew frt)m Palestine, 
leaving the Jews to proclaim at once the 
existence of a republic of Israel. 

The general election of February 1950 again 
gave the Labour party a majority in the house 
of commons, but one so tenuous that Attlee’s 
government, precariously poised in a country 
grown tired of “ austerity,” was not able to 
last Jong. Another election in October 1951 
brought the Conservatives back to power with 
a majority only slightly more firm, and Winston 
Churchill, soon to become a knight of the 


Garter, formed his first and only peace-time 
administration. He resigned the premiership 
in 1955, and was succeeded by Sir Anthony 
Eden (cieatcd K.G. 1954). Eden held an 
immediate election, which resulted in a Con- 
servative majority inci eased to 59. But Sir 
Anthony's picmicrship was destined to be 
unexpectedly shoit : ill-health enforced his 
retiiemcnt in the opening days of 1957. He 
was succeeded by Harold Macmillan. 

CoiivServativc administration brought a grad- 
ual relaxation of price and other controls, 
including the ending of rationing ; but this 
led to a steady rise m prices and therefore in 
the “ cost of living,” with accompanying 
demands from industry for higher wages, and 
a gradual lowering of the internal value of the 
pound. The immense burden of armaments 
also increased the country’s economic burden. 

For a time after the death of Stalin in 1953 
it seemed that the Russian attitude towards the 
West was changing m the direction of a desire 
for increased friendliness. There was much 
talk of “ peaceful co-existence,” culminating in 
a so-called “ summit ” conference at Geneva 
in July 1955 of the British and French prime 
ministers, the president of the U.S.A. 
(Eisenhower), and the premier of the U.S.S.R. 
(Bulganin). The apparent atmosphere of good 
will fostered by this meeting, precariously 
maintained during a visit to Britain the following 
April of Bulganin and his chief lieutenant 
Krushchev, did not long endure. 
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•Tin recording of history can have no tidy 
ending ; for history itself never ends. It 
continues right up to this morning’s newspaper 
and beyond, and succeeding events may spring 
from roots biirietl deep in the past. It is 
almost impossible to iccogni^e and isolate a 
chain of causal ion while one lives with it, 
and for that leason it is not helpful to bring 
such a reemd as this too near to contemporary 
events. One must call a halt somewhere, 
cease the attempt to give facts their just value 
or arrange them in anything like a true relation- 
ship. The student must be content to note 

only gencial tendencies 

At the moment of going to press with this 
final Lessim, for c\amplc, the manifold prob- 
lems arising from F.gypt’s “ nationalisation ” 
o( the Sue/ ( anal in July 1956 remain unsolved. 
'I'he Icadeiship of IJnlain and hrance in active 
opposition to this ligyptian move ; their joint 
miiitarv action against I gypt in the Canal 
aiea, which aiouscd strong criticism at home 
and m the I'nited NiUions assembly, icopaidis- 
mg foi a time the fiiendship of the U.S A. 
and even the continued existence of the C'om- 
monw^ealth itself, and to all appearances com- 
pletely failing to achieve its object ; the ulti- 
mate ellect on lintish economy - the story of 
these things is not ended ami, anyway, who 
can vtuich I’oi their ultimate impoMatuv in the 
long ieci>id ol Uiitish history 7 

Britain's PrcseiU and i iitiirc 

A nation's histoiy is essentially a tale of 
contiruiiuis readjustment to circumstance. 
Whenever a natum has tailed to keep pace 
with cii cumstaiice, it has dwindled and jierished. 
Yet the Lessons in this (\niisc must have 
servetl io demonstrate time and time again to 
the perccptiNc student the peculiar genius of 
the IJiilish pei^ple for such rCiidjustment. The 
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process has been sometimes slow and frequently 
painful, but always in the long run successful - 
often biilliantly so ; and there is no reason to 
believe to-day that the British have lost their 
great gift of adaptability any more than they 
have lost Iheir old courage, inventiveness, and 
enterprise. 

Jn the most general terms, then, let us accept 
the fact that for the economic recovery she so 
urgently desires Britain must still depend 
primarily on her cxpiut trade to achieve the 
necessary “ Lialancc of payments ” and avoid 
the disasters of inflation and even bankruptcy ; 
llial such wisdom as statesmanship possesses 
is constantly devoted to this end ; and that 
the British people as a whole arc optimistic 
enough to believe it will ultimately be achieved. 

Bui on one condition ! The ovei riding 
menace to Britain is the overriding menace to 
the world —war, and the threat of man's total 
sclf-cxlmction. The avoidance id' this final 
disaster, which at limes seems so neai' yet 
always seems so incredible to sane-thin'king 
people, icmains the olhci great preoccupation 
of Biilish statesmanship, under whatsociver 
direction may be followed 

In every respect other than the material, 
Biilam still holds hei position as a leailei in 
the comity of nations, sustained by the hopj 
that with the other nations of the Common- 
wealth she may still help to constitute the 
most poweiful balancing fence m the shaping 
of ihc world's fiituie 

This hope could lind no more fitting symbol 
than the accession to the throne m 1952 and 
to the headship of the C'omnionwcallh — of a 
second C}Licen Idi/abelh, representing m hei 
august olTice and symbolising in her name all 
the gre.ilncss of Britain's past, and in hei 
youthful person all the promise e)f great ncs^ 
yet to cxmic. 
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LESSON 1 

Scientific Basis of Phonetics 


T up science of phonetics can be divided into 
two mam fields of study. The first is 
the study of the sounds which constitute 
ordinary human speech. These sounds are 
produced by the passage of the breath through 
the throat, the mouth, and sometimes the nose, 
modified and varied by different positions, 
movements and conditions of the various parts 
of the mouth, etc. 

If you take a hand-mirror and hold it so that 
the light IS reflected into your mouth, you will 
be able to see, if you open your mouth wide 
enough, several important organs of speech. 
First, there arc the lips, which cun be brought 
together, or separated more or less widely, or 
pouted forward in fiont of the teeth, or drawn 
back at the corners. 

Then come the teeth ; those of the uppei jaw 
are fixed, while the lower teeth move up or 
down with the lower jaw. Behind the upper 
teeth and the gums can be seen the roof of the 
mouth, or palate. The part of this neuiest to 
the front of the mouth is hard and unyielding 
to the touch ; but if you pas.s the tip of the 
tongue backwards along the hard palate, you 
will find it reaching a softer, more yielding 
continuation of this, called the soft palate or 
velum. This ends m a sntall, dependent 
V-shaped tlap called the uvula. 

I'litiguc and Pharynx 

Prominent in the mouth is the tongue. It is 
fixed at its lower end, as a thick mass of muscle, 
to the lower jaw, its upper end consisting of a 
highly flexible, fleshy, clastic flap, rounded at its 
tip and capable of being moved in many 
directions. Ihe tongue, being fastened to the 
lower jaw, moves up and down with the latter. 

The space which is visible at the top of the 
throat, at the back of the mouth beyond the soft 
palate, is called the phaiynx. 1 here is a passage 
leading from the pharynx up into the cavity of 
the nose, and thence, through the nostrils, to the 
c.xterior. I'his passage, which is usually open 
in ordinary breathing, can be closed by the 
laising of the soft palate (with the uvula) 
against the back of the pharynx, and this is the 
ease in the production of the majority of speech- 
sounds. 1’he entire mouth cavity is lined with 
a soft membrane. 

Structure of the Throat 

The throat proper contains two pas.sages : a 
collapsible tube, the oesophagus or gullet, down 
which the food passes ; and, in front of this, 
the trachea or windpipe, through which the air 
passes in going to and from the lungs. This is 


a non-collapsible tube, about four and a half 
inches in length, held open by rings of cartilage. 
The upper end of the trachea is called the larynx. 

It consLSt.s of a number of cartilages forming 
a structure like a more or less triangular box 
without lop or bottom. The strong front 
cartilage of the larynx, forming the prominence 
commonly called the Adam’s apple, can be felt 
in the throat just below the chin. 

Across the opening of the larynx, which is 
called the glottis, arc stretched two clastic, 
membranous flaps or folds, joined to the larynx 
in front, and ending at the back in a pair of 
cartilages, moved by muscles in such a way 
that the flaps can be drawn towards each other 
so as to close the glottis wholly or pa^llally^ or 
can be relaxed and left folded at the sides of! the 
larynx. 

The Vocal Cords 

rhesc flaps are called the vocal cords, atid 
they arc of the greatest possible importance in 
the production of the sounds of speech. When 
they are relaxed, so that the glottis is quite open, 
the air pas.scs through without any hindrance. 
When they aie draw'n across the glottis, the air, 
in coming out from the lungs, has to force its 
way between them, setting up in the vocal cords 
themselves a vibialion which is transmitted to 
other parts of the thioat and hcail. This 
vibration can be felt if you lav your lingers 
lightly on the temples, on the upper end of the 
jawbone, or on the throat just below the chin 
in front of the larynx, at the same time pro- 
nouncing the sound :-z-z (without any vowel 
sound), like the buzz of a bee, prolonging it as 
long as po.s.sibic. This should be compared 
with the sound s-s-s, in the production of which 
no vibration is felt, as the vocal cords arc not 
drawn across the glottis. 

A little above the larynx is the epiglottis, a 
small, tonguc-like structure attached to the 
front of the pharynx, and acting as a valve to 
open Of close the trachea. Its chief function is 
to prevent food, etc., from entering the wind- 
pipe during the act of swallowing, and Jt plays 
little or no part in speech. 

Finally, there arc the lungs, into which the air 
is drawn through the no.se or mouth, the trachea 
and the bronchial tubes" and which expel the 
air again by the same passage. The lungs and 
the diaphragm control the volume and force of 
the air stream. 

The second field of study in phonetics is the 
art of representing speech sounds on paper, in 
such a way that no doubt can exist as to what 
sound is denoted by each symbol used — in other 
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Scientific Basis of Phonetics 


words, the invenlion of a phonetic alphabet of 
simple, easily recognized, unambiguous symbols 
which can be used without constant explanation. 
The alphabet as used in ordinary Hnglish 
spelling is unsatisfactory, as so many of the 
letters represent more than one sound (e.g, .ir in 
^cm and ^o, c in dty and cook, a in h«l and 
hrzll). This alphabet can, however, be adapted 
to the purpose by rigorously limiting each letter 
to the representation of one sound, by always 
using the same letter to represent the same 
sound, and by adding a few special symbols 
(inverted letters and the like) to make up 
deficiencies. Thus in this Couisc will always 
be used to represent the sound of the initial 
consonant in ^et, ; the inverted c \.}] will 
represent the sound of the vowel in ntn, and so on 

Received Standard [English 

Alphabetic symbols arc not adapted to 
express small ditfcrenecs in sound lor 
instance, the same symbol is used for the initial 
consonant in ,^ct, as for the corresponding 
consonant in i^naui, though, as will be seen, 
there is a distinction between the two pairs, 
f or detailed study, a system of notation capable 
of indicating very minute diHcrcnces in sound 


is needed, such as is provided in the alphabet of 
the International Phonetic Association (I,P.A.). 
For the present purpo.se the modified practical 
alphabet used in this Course is, however, 
entirely satisfactory. 

It should be noted that letters enclosed 
between square brackets [ ] must be taken as 
having the restricted values referred to above. 
A complete set of the characters necessary for 
representing modern English sounds in phonetic 
symbols will be given later ; for the present each 
symbol will be introduced when necessary. The 
student must learn to disiingiiish very carefully 
between sound and spcllini* ; the use of a 
phonetic notation, as will be seen later, helps 
very materially in this. 

It must be clearly rccogm/.ed that there are 
many varieties of dialect spoken m England, 
even among wcll-cdiicated people, and all of 
lhc.se arc equally interesting scicnlilically ; but 
the pronunciations given in these lessons arc 
those of I he dialect known as Received Shindutd 
Eni'lish. This, as its name implies, is generally 
accepted as the “ best " English ; it is natural 
and iinsludicd ; it is not innucnccd by local 
dialects, nor is it limited to any particular part 
of the country. 


LESSON 2 

Classificatioii of Consonants 


T ur sounds of speech are divided into two 
groups : \owcls and consonants. The 
old dclinilions slated that a vowel could 
be pronounced by itself, while a consonant 
could be pronounced only with the help of a 
vowel. That this is untrue so far as consonants 
arc concerned will be realized in a moment by 
anyone who has practised pronouncing the 
buz/ z-r-r, or the hiss .s-.s-.s, as recommended in 
Lesson 1. 

1'he real distinction lies in the fact that in the 
pronunciation of a vowel, the air, after passing 
the larynx, proceeds outwards through (he 
mouth or nose without being hindered by any 
obstruction, while in the production of a 
consonant two opposite parts of the mo\ilh arc 
brought into contact either so closely as to 
cause a complete, if momentary, stoppage (e.g. 
the two lips in forming the sound [b]), or closely 
enough to cause f)erceptiblc friction (e.g. the 
point of the tongue and the upper teeth in 
forming the initial sound of r//in). There is 
always a definite distinction between vowels and 
consonants, and the ambiguous terms semi-vowel 
and semi-consonant should be avoided. 

The consonants will be dealt with first, as 
their formation is more easily grasped than that 
of the vowels. Since each language uses only 
a limited number of consonant and vowel 


sounds, wc shall, when necessary, give examples 
from other languages, and the student should 
practise these less familiar sounds when he has 
learnt how they arc made. It is advi.sable that 
famdiar sounds should be practised first, every 
visible movement being watched in a mirror, 
and the sounds being uttered aloud, until a 
considerable degree of mastery over the tongue, 
vocal cords, etc., has been attained. 

Subdivisions of Consonants 

It has already been pointed out that in the 
formation of a consonantal sound the breath 
meets with some definite obstruction or 
hindrance in passing through the mouth or 
nose cavity, caused by the approach, or con- 
striction, of parts of these cavities (e.g. lip and 
teeth, tongue and palate, etc.). In certain cases 
the constriction occurs hedow the glottis. 
Taking this as the general definition of a 
consonant, we can now subdivide the group. 

Consonants can be classified in three diftcrcnt 
ways. 

First, they can be divided into two groups 
according as they are or arc not accompanied 
by the vibration of the vocal cords. The 
characteristic hum or bu// which is heard when 
the cords vibrate is called voice ; consonants 
which possess this quality are said to be voiced. 
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Those which arc pronounced with the glottis 
open land, therefore, without vibration) are 
called votcclcss, unvoual, or hicufh citnsi}nant.s. 
Voiced and voiceless consonants often occur in 
pairs, and a good example ui L'jiglish is the pair 
already referred to . the voiced [/] as compared 
with tile voiceless [s] Other pairs arc (1) the 
sounds of the medial consonant in measure, the 
phonetic symbol for ^^'hlch is [/J, and the initial 
consonant m \//ip, the symbol for which is (J] ; 

(2) the initial consonants in //;at and r/iin ; the 
symbols foi these are respectiwly [fi] and [p] ; 
both of these letters being (aken from the form 
of alphabel m use before the Norman Con- 
quest, when they weie used for the modem //; ; 

(3) the initial consonants in reiy |\1 and Air ff| 
or file consonanis in o/ Iv] and off [fj 

The student should pracdse each of these four 
pan s, I'nonoLincing the voiced and voiceless con- 
sonants allemateK ([v-f-\-f . . . ; /-s-/-s , ] 

etc.), noting the dillerent sensations produced 
111 the larynx, and being caielul, in passing from 
voiced to voiceless and viip vcfsa, ntit t(i bieak 
the continuity of Ihe sound, hut to send out the 
Hir-strcarn continuously, as long as the bicafh 
lasts. 

When these sensations have been fully 
masteied, the si udent can considei other pairs 
of consonants, not so easy to deal with. I he 
sounds b, d, g (w'hich cannot be prolonged) all 
exist in l.nglish, together with the corresporulmg 
voiceless sounds p, I, k. Voiced I and vv are 
both common m Lnglish ; the stutlent should 
practise ttnvaicini: them, trying to produce the 
same seiisalious m the larynx, etc,, as in passing 
fiom / to s, etc \ he voiceless I, the symbol for 
which is I (the small circle symbolises the 
opening of the glottis), occurs frequently in 
Welsh, where it is written Ik Ihe voiceless vv 
(v\) IS the sound heaixl from Scottish, Irish, and 
northern I nglish speakers in words beginning 
vvjlh M'/i, e.g u'/iut, when, m w'hich most speakers 
of Received Standard l.nglish use vv. 

Vowels aie usually pionounccd with voice, 
but, as will be seen later, can he voiceless, 

\>'herc ( onsoiianls are Formed 

The second method of classifying consonants 
is accoidmg to the part of the mouth or throat 
used m pioducmg them Consonants foi med 
in the throat (i e. by constriction at or below the 
glottis) arc lare in Fuiopean languages, and do 
not normally occur in I'nghsh (unless one 
considers the emphasised breathing h, which is 
called an nspnate, a weak throat consonant). 
A variety of throat consonant called the ^h)ttot 
stop IS much used m Cierman and Danish and 
also m some Scottish-Iinglish dialects (e.g. as a 
development of t between vowels : wa'er for 
w^ater, etc.). 

Mouth consonants are formed primarily by 
means of the lips, teeth, longue, and palate 


Beginning at the front of the mouth, we have a 
scries of sounds made with the lips : b, m, etc. ; 
others are made with the lower lip and upper 
teeth : f, v, etc. Tongue consonants are named 
fi om the part of tlic tongue used : point (e.g. d) ; 
blade (e.g. s) ; front (e.g. j, the symbol for y in 
you) : back (e.g. g). When the tongue is used 
in connexion with the teeth : point-lceth (e.g. pk 

How C^unsonanTs arc Formed 

I he various modes of activity of the tongue, 
lips, etc , form the third method of classifying 
consonants. In this respect they can be 
arranged in live groups. 

(1) Stop Consonants or Stops. For these the 
air-siream is completely checked for an instant 
by an obstiuction at some point in the mouth 
passage , no sound is heard until the obstruction 
IS removed, when the air rushes out with a small 
pLilf or explosion. In the sounds b, p,, the 
point of closure is at the lips ; in d, t, between 
the point of Ihe longue and the gums ; in g, k, 
between the back of the longue and the\o(l 
palate 

(2) Open Consonants. In these there is no 
complete stoppage of the air-siream, but the 
an -passage is narrowed very considerahl.v , 
enough to cause delinile fiiction, so that the air 
has to push Its way past Ihe obstacle ; e g the 
consonanis f, v, where the lower lip is placed 
against the upper teeth, so as to hinder the an, 
but not stop It entirely. 

(3) Divnled C onsonants I’hcse are foi med 
by the longue, arched in such a way that some 
part ol the line of the upper surface is pressed 
against the opposite part of the palate, while 
the air is al]i>vved to escape at the sides, , as 
sometimes happens, at one side (In the latiei 
case, the consonant is called nmlateial, tii safe 
divided.) The lypical consonant of this gioup 
IS I. 

(4) I\'asal C onsonants or Nasa/s. 1'he aii- 
slicam IS Slopped entirely at some point in the 
mouth, hut, by the shifting forward of the soil 
palate, the passage between the pharynx and the 
nasal uivily is opened, and the air permitted to 
pass out continuously through the nose. In the 
formation of m, the lips are dosed, but the 
sound can be prolonged, and if a finger is held 
beneath the nose the stream of air can be fell. 
It should be remarked that nasal consonants, 
like all others, can occur both voiced and 
voiceless, but the voiceless nasals are almost 
inaudible. The student should practise unvoic- 
ing m and n, when he will hear the result as a 
kind of mild snort. 

(5) Ti died Consonants, t g the Scottish r. These 
arc formed by the rapid vibration of the lips, 
or of the point of the tongue, or the uvula, 
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against the palate This vihiation interrupts now avoided hy most phoneticians as being 
the air-slieam by a senes of momentary ambiguous, oi not in eiccordancc with facts and, 
stoppages, alternating with equally brief open- thcrelorc, misleading. The term ^utiunil, for 
ings. Trills hardly exist m Standard Lnglish instance, former !y used for g, k, etc., means 
Having considered these three ways of “ made in the thi oat," which these consonants 
grouping consonants, we arc in a position to aie not. Dcntdi “ of the teeth," referring to 
describe or delinc technically the iiKlividual l, d, etc., is not applicable to F nglish d, t, which 
consonantal sounds. Tor instance, b is a are made againsi the gums, f urihcr, such 
voiccd-hp-stop, m ix voiccd-lip~nasal, s i\ Ydnclcss- vaguely descripli\c terms as lit/nid aie best 
(dade-opeih I a voivvd-point-dividcd, anti so on. avoided. I.ahud and hthiiulcutid are correct 
It should be noted that some of the teims enough for b and f respectively, but Up and 
formerly in use with reference to consonants arc lip-trctli aic shoilei and simpler. 

LKSSON 3 

Pronunciation of English Consonants 


I N English the group of lip and lip-lccih con- 
sonants includes the lip stops [b, p] and the 
lip-nasal fm]. l urther, there aie the voiced 
and voiceless lip-teeth fv, f]. The lip-nasal 
ni sometimes becomes a hp-teelh-nasal when 
followed immediately h) a iip-opcn, as m the 
word comfort A pure lip-open, or bilabial 
tipcn, docs not normally occur in Fnglish, but is 
used in place of the lip-tccth-open in some parts 
ofCjcrmany. A lip-tecih-siop can be produced 
easily. 

Iheie arc m addition two other groups ol 
lip-consonants which must he noted . Iip-baek- 
open and lip-lVoni-open. The former, m which 
the lips arc appioached closely enough to 
produce friction while at the same lime the /v/>'/v 
o(‘ the tongue is raised, is, m its voiced foim, 
the oidinary English [wj ; the corresponding 
\(’)iceless consonant [ w ] oclliis amemg some 
speakers in words spell with wh ( I his group 
IS nc)L normally pronounced with [h i wJ, as 
many people imagine.) The lip-front, which 
Lirmbmes approximatum ol the lips with laising 
of the fiont ol‘ the tongue, occurs in 1 reiich, in 
such words as /imt, fun, puis. 

Point and leelh-poinl Consonants 

This group includes a somewhat larger 
number of English consonants than any ol the 
others. There ate two point-stops [d, l|, made 
with the point of the longue against the gums. 
(French d, t are point-teeth-slops, i.c. macle with 
the point of the longue against the back ol the 
upper teeth.) English |(V |’l (as in //ns, ///in) 
arc poinl-teelh-open consonants, voiced and 
voiceless respectively. Fhese are usually made 
with the tip of the longue just at the back of the 
upper teeth, but some speakers place llie tip 
against the lower edges of the teeth 

The poinl-divided [I] normally occurs in 
English as a voiced consonant. In French, the 
voieelc.ss [I] is also found, especially alter 
voiceless consonants, c g. m souffle, breath 
[sufi] ; [ ] is used also in Wc'sh, as has alreadv 


been pointed out. The I: nghsh [1] is formed 
w ith a decided hollow ing iT the foi e-part of the 
Imigue, which gives il a disiinelive character ; 
this IS cspceiallv noticeable after vowels such as 
those m full, fool, fall The voice-point -I rill IrJ 
is used in Scoliish-L nghsh The fmglish / 
(miiiall} and between vowels, a.s in tat, vet v. Jot 
cvc/) is railici to be described as a very weak 
pomt-opeiv ervnsonanl. An interesting variety 
(.if the poml-lnll is the invei Icd-poml-trill, 
piodueetl with the lip of (he longue turned 
upwards and backwards against the haid palate ; 
this IS heard in some dialects of the west of 
1 ngland. 

The ponu-nasal |n) is made with the longue 
in the same position as for [dj, but vvith the soft 
palate brought foiward, and the nasal passage 
opened. The forward movement can be fell if 
one piactises passing from [d] to [n] (as in the 
word sudden) witlnmt moving the tongue. This 
piiKcss is called nasalisation ; [n] can be 

desenbed as a nasalised [df The opposite 
process dcnasalisation is illuslraleii by the 
group ml, vvhcie the nasal is changed to a stop 
by raising the velum so as to close the nasal 
passage With this pair of consonants fn, d], 
the student should compare [m, b], which stand 
m a similai lelaiion, the foiiTicr being a nasalised 
form ol the latter. 

Blade and Blade-point Consonants 

The blade is that part of the tongue which lies 
just behind the point. The most important 
consonants m this group are the open con- 
sonants, the blade-open [/, s] and the bladc- 
point-open [/, JJ. In the former pair, the blade 
of the longue is brought lightly into contact 
with the hard palate a hllle behind lire gums; m 
the latter (the medial consonants o[' tm asure and 
fisher), the tongue is slightly retracted or drawn 
back, and the point, as well as the blade, is 
raised againsi the roof. The bladc-point-opcn 
consonants [/, J] arc common in English m the 
groups f/g fd>l, as m brukc, wm, yam ; and 
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{t)ch [if], as in church. The point-slopii voiced and voiceless, respectively. There arc 

[d, i] in these groups become among some actually two varieties of each of these to be 

speakers blade or blade-point stops. Otherwise heard in English : one in such words as jfww, 

blade-(point-)slops do not occur in English. fc^rden, f^aod, ico : come, comb, coo, card ; the 

other in such words as f^ive, get ; king, ken. 
Front and Back Consonants keen. It can be easily fell that the back 

The next part of the tongue to be considered consonants of the first group are produced 

is the front, lying between the back and the slightly farther back in the mouth than those of 
blade. The typical English consonant of this the second group ; that is to say, using a part 
class is the voiced-front-opcn : the sound of v of the tongue a little nearer to the root, and a 

in you, phonetic symbol [j]« This sound occurs part of the soft palate a little nearer to the uvula, 

initially (note especially its presence in such The second variety can be called back-advanced, 
words as uxc, unit [jus, jun/t]) and medially in The reason for the distinction lies in the 
English, but not oficn finally, though some character of the following vowel ; this will be 
dialect speakers add [)] to the long vowel [i] in more clearly seen when we have considered the 
such a word as \cc [sii]. 1 he voiceless sound [j] vowel-sounds. 

should be pracliscd ; it occurs in German, ^I'he back-open consonants are not used in 
especially after /, e (as in nicht, not), and can ordinary Standard English. The hack-open- 

sometimes be heard in I nglish as the initial voiceless is heard in such a word as the Scottish 
consonant of the words hionour, huge [|ud/], loch, or the Ciennan name Bach. Because this 
etc., also pronounced as [h|ud/|, etc In these is an unfamiliar sound, some English spca,kers 
and all other iVont consonants the front of the tend to replace it by a stop [k]. The vcjiced 
tongue is raised to the hard palate, and the sound is even less familiar : it can be h^ard 
point is curved downwards so that it lies beneath from some Germans in words such as scigcu. 
the lower teeth. The front stops (phonetic sym- fhe back-nasal [ 13 ] is printed or written n\ in 

bols [d, t]) do not now occur in F-nglish ; they ordinary spelling. It is the sound heard in sou^', 

can produced by trying to pronounce d, t, bro/,c, hwgyng [s/o/ol- It is produced with the 
while keeping the lip oftlie longue lirmly behind back of the longue in the same position as for 
the lower teeth. It should be noticed that in [g], but with the nasal passage opened ; it is, in 
the production of these sounds a considerable fact, a nasalised [g]. In a number of words [rj], 

part of the upper surface of the tongue can be when medial, is followed directly by the back- 

scen in a mirror, whereas none of it can be seen stop, produced simply by denasalising the [ 13 ], 
in pronouncing point consonants, c.g. [dj. without moving the tongue : stronger finger 

7'he voiced-poinl-nasal [li] is used in Erench, [f/O-g^'l. The group [r 3 g] does not occur at the 
Italian and Spanish, spelt gn in the first two, end of a word in Received Standard English, but 
and h in the last, c.g. Er. seigneur, Ital. signor, can he heard from some speakers of Modilied 
Span, schor. The voiccd-point-divided [I] Standard or local dialects : [hr/i 3 gl, etc. The 
occurs in Italian, c.g. in figlui, daughter. It is back nasal doc.s not occur initially in f'nglish. 
heard occasionally m English in such a word as The back-trill [R] is the f heard fiom the 
Wi///am, as a substitute for [Ij] (point-divided -I- majority of I rench speakers, though in french 

Ijont-opcn). the trill is only slight It is produced by 

The most familiar of the back consonants to trilling the uvula against the back of the tongue. 

I nglish speakers arc the back-stops [g, k]. It is not common in Eaiglish dialects. 

LESSON 4 

Vowel Sounds in English 

V owri.s consisr of voice (breath passing into account when considering the character of 
through the closed vocal chords), modi- a vow^cl. Three of these arc concerned with the 
tied by din'erences in the configuration of tongue, the fourth with the position of the lips, 
the mouth-cavity produced by ditferences of The chief movements of the tongue arc up and 
position of the tongue, velum, and lips. If down, and from back to front, 
vowels are whispered (that is, with the vocal (I) The height of the" tongue. The tongue 
chords only partly drawm across the glottis, and can be raised towards, or removed farther from, 
thus with only slight vibration), or the the palate ; this movement is usually accom- 

character of the individual vowels can still be panied by, or caused by, raising or lowering of 
heard, In fact, such w hispered, or even the lower jaw. In pronouncing the vowel in the 

unvoiced, vowels arc not uncommon in some word pit [/], the tongue is high in the mouth, 

languages (c.g. the final / in French aav.v/, timv/). and the mouth-opening is small. For the 

There are four important points to be taken Standard English vowel in cat [lc] (the symbol 
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is that used for the same vowel in Old Pmglish), 
the jaw is lowered, which means a fairly wide 
mouth-opening, and the tongue is at some 
distance from the palate. The vowel of men 
(for which the Greek [r.] is used) stands midway 
between the two. 

With the Aid of a Mirror 

It IS a useful exercise to start with the vowel 

[i], and gradually open (he mouth wider and 
wider, continuing the air-stream (and the voice) 
until the lower jaw is lowered as fai as it will go. 
Care must be taken to keep the tongue well 
forward in the mouth (the tip can be laid gently 
against the back of the lower teeth), and to keep 
the sound steady and continuous. A good 
supply of breath is necessary to begin with, and 
it requires some practice (except for trained 
singers) to keep the movement smooth and slow 
enough. A long scries of vowel-sounds can 
then be heard, beginning with [/], passing 
through [c], and ending in an exaggerated [x], 
but including many intci mediate varieties, fhis 
should be practised with the aid of a mirror, 
fhe upward movement of the longue is called 
I (using, and the downward movement lowaing. 
It is usually enough to distinguish three degrees 
of “ height ” : liif^h, mid, and hw, and vowels 
arc named accordingly. 

(2) TJie horizontal position of the tongue. 
The longue, as already staled, can be moved 
IVom the back to the front of the mouth, and 
vice versa. Jn the vowels [/, i., a*] the tip and 
blade of ihe longue arc pushed forward lowaids 
the lower leelh (as can easily be seen m a 
mirroi). This position should be compared 
with that of the vowel in falhcr (r/J, in which the 
lip and the blade are drawn much farther back 
in the mouth, away from the outer curve of the 
teeth. Vowels made in this position are called 
hack vowels : those of the former gioup arc 
front vowels. An inlermediale position, with 
the tongue lying fairly flat in the mouth, is that 
of the fiat \owels, one of the commonest of 
which is the unstressed vowel in Ja/lter [a]. 

(3) The muscles of the longue, like those of 
other parts of Ihe body, can be relaxed and 
limp, or made tense so that Ihe whole of the 
tongue becomes stiffened and as it were 
" hunched up.” This difl'crcncc in the tongue 
muscles has a distinct effect on the character 
of a vowel. Vowels made with a loosely-held 
tongue are called slack ; those for which the 
tongue is tense are called tense vowels. Most of 
the English short vowels (e.g. [/, c]) are slack. In 
phonetic notation slack vowels arc usually printed 
in Italic type (underlined in handwriting). (But cf. 
the Greek e used for the mid-front-slack.) On the 
other hand, most of the English long vowels are 
tense. In French, the tense vowel e (in ete, etc.) 


can be compared with the slack d, ai, i (in 
pere,/aitcs, etre, etc.). 

(4) The lips can be kept in their normal 
position, or be pushed forward or protruded so 
that a kind of funnel is formed. The vowels 
produced with the lips in the latter position are 
called round (or rounded) vowels, as compared 
with the unrounded vowels. The degree of 
rounding vanes partly with the height of the 
tongue, high vowels being usually more rounded 
(that is, with the lips more protruded) than low 
vow'cls. An example of a definitely rounded 
vowel in Standard l .nglish is ihc [u] of hoot, etc, 
In English, rounding is less pronounced than it 
IS in some other languages ; in fact, English 
speakers move the lips very little. 

In some languages a mid or low vowel is 
pronounced with the degree of rounding usually 
associated with a higher vowel. Thus, the 
German ii (in such a word ns griin, green) is a 
mid-front vowel, but the amount of rounding 
is that usually found in a high vowel. This is 
called over-rounding. The opposite tendency is 
called under-rounding. 

Rounding, and the sensations belonging to it, 
can be easily practised in the case of the front 
vowels. If the high-front [ij is pronounced 
clearly and steadily, and if the lips are then 
pushed forward without any movement of the 
tongue and without any break m the articulation, 
the sound will change to that of the French u [y]. 
A similar effect can be produced by curling up 
the forefinger and thumb so as to leave an 
aperture the size of a farthing, placing this 
against the lips, and pronouncing the vowel [i]. 
The opposite process, that of retraction of the 
lips to their normal position, and the consequent 
change in vowel quality, arc called unrounding. 

Vowel Quantity 

Vowels can vary in the actual length of time 
taken to pronounce them. Long vowels arc 
maintained longer than short vowels. The 
comparative length of a vowel is called its 
quantity, fhe terms long and shoit are purely 
relative, since what is a long vowel in one 
language may, in fact, be short in comparison 
with the long vowels of another language. 
1’herc are, of course, intermediate stages 
between long and short. The quantity of vowels 
often varies under different conditions of 
stress. Moreover, there is a tendency in 
English for vowels to be pronounced longer 
before a voiced consonant than before a voice- 
less consonant. The vowel of had [bted], for 
instance, is longer than that of bat [bat], 
though the quality remains the same. 

The vowels of Standard English arc pro- 
nounced with the soft palate kept tense and 
pressed against the back of the pharynx, so that 
the nose-passage is closed. Some languages and 
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dialects, howevci, pronounce certain vowels pronounced without a fresh impulse of the breath 
with the soft palate relaxed and the passage to between them. Rnglish diphthongs, at least 
the nasal cavity opened ; this tendency can those of Standard Rnghsh, aie stressed on the 
occur also as an individual defect in speakers of lirst element, c g. [e/j in make, which consists of 

Slandaid Fnglish. the short [ej lollowed by a very short slack [/] ; 

I tench has several nasal vowels : e.g. [^/] in this is known as a fulling diphthong. If the 

afmc ; hr] in vtn ; Id] in son sound " etc. second element is stressed, the result is a rising 

A diphthong is a coinbinalKJH of two vowels. cliphlluntj^ The two vow^cls of a diphthong do 
of which only one is sliessed, while the other not constitute two syllables, since the reduction 

has little appreciable sonority, the two being or inciease of sonority is steady. 


LKSSON 5 

Pronunciation of Front Vowels 


H avinii considcied the various faclvirs 
thiit lullucncc the quality of a vowel, we 
can proceed to discuss the vowels and 
diphthongs of I nglish, compaiing them whcie 
necessary with those of olhei languages, Wc 
shall divide them primarily into three gioups 
accortlmg to the posiium of the longue f'lonl, 
back. Mat and study the sub-di vis ions in each 
of these categories. 

In liiisircsscd Syllables 

Idrst, then, the liont \\>\\'cls. 1 nglish, 

French, and Cierman all have a short t sound, 
but all three are slightly dilfcreiit from Diie 
another : the Fieneh vowel (e g. in fan 
“ linished ”) is tense h], the olher iwxi skick ; 
for the I nglish |/1 the longue is slightly lower 
than for the oilier two ; this lowering is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the unstressed [/], c g in 
the second vowel of (/fr ls/t/| (An alphabetic 
notation tioes not permit of the indication of 
these slight vaiiatio/ns, except by the use of 
diacritics) I urlhcr, in (he I lench vowel there 
IS a tendency to draw back the coiners ol' the 
lips, thus lengthening the month-opening 
hor i/onlally. Apait from its having become 
slack, the short high-l'iont has not changed since 
the eailiesl Old I nglish, except under certain 
limited eoiulilions. In some MtHiein F nglish 
dialects olher than Standard F nglish, the vinvel 
[/] ol' Middle and F arlv Modem 1 nglisFi has 
been delinilely lowered to [r.J, and we have such 
pronunciations as [pen, iclj foi pin, tdl. 

We must here pailiculaily note the frequency 
of the high-front |/) in iinstiessed syllables. It 
IS represented in oidinary spelling by so many 
dilVeicni spellings that a special warning is 
perhaps necessai v. It is wiiilcn e, foi instance, 
m the common plural, and the third peison 
singular ending, -cs : bushes, horses, tianecs, 
etc., pronounced [i/j ; similarly, m the un- 
stressed initial syllables cn-, e\~, etc , e g enjoy, 
exact [/nd/oZ. /g7iekl]. Fhe same pronunciation 
IS disguised under the spellings -ate, -a.gr, etc , 
in private, prelate, eottm^e, nunna^e, etc : 
[pra/v/t], etc. This i in unstressed syllables. 


which has been in use since the 15th century or 
eailier, is less common now' than foi merly, 
being sometimes replaced by [•'>]. 1 he ending 

-mi used to be pronounced as f/nj by the side of 
|an], but this Mii\i\es now only m pii^ean 
([p/(l/ai|, also [p/d/,m]), and moie rarely, in 
cushion ([kaj/n] beside |k//lanl) \ 

The vowel of I nglish niet^f, sea, hiief, etc \ is 
tense, like most of the I nglish long vowels ; it is 
represented by the symbol fi] There is a slight 
tendency !(' diplilhongee this befoie /, in words 
such as /le/il, .seal, lesulling in a pronunciation 
which can be lepiesenied as ffi Id, sM], iFie 
second element of ihe diphthong being very 
shoi t 

With I he longue and the lower iaw somewhat 
lovvcied one produces the mid-front vowel [i:] 

I his represents the Fiiglish vowel (as in pet), 
which IS slack. The tense vanelv is hearil in the 
diphthong IlvJ of wiMds such as make, made 
|me/k, me/il|. One does not use a long [< | or 
[C] (slack m’ ten'vc) in Modern Standarsl F.nglish, 

I reiicli has both varieties ' the tense (wiitlen e) 
in such woids as e/e, the slack (w'ritleii e, ai, 
Ol e) in eiie, fanes, meie, etc. (lerman has a 
vciy k>ng tense mid vowel in .sc///, Icfmea, etc. 

A Vt*n Distinctive X'nwcl 

Still lower 111 the mouth is the vowel |ie] as 
used in Received Standard I nglish in man, hat, 
cam fie, etc., usually slack, and varying slightly 
in length, like olher vowels, according to (he 
consonant which follows it. This is a very 
distinctive vowel, and often causes dillicully to 
foreigners. Many I nglish dialects do not use 
it at all (having a back vowel in place ol'it), but 
It is not dilVicult to acquire if the mouth is opened 
wide enough, and the tongue pushed well 
forward Some dialects, including that of some 
Cockney speakers, tend to raise this vow'cl to the 
mid pcJsiiion, pionouncing [pr.nj for pan, [kt:b] 
for eah, and so on 

In the IVont vowels which we have so far 
discussed, the lips are kept in the normal 
position. The varieties which are produced by 
rounding (that is, by the protrusion or pushing 
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forward of I he lips) do not occur in Modern 
hnglish, bul are found in many other languages 
r'he rounding of the high-froni [i| produceslhe 
vowel which in f rench is written // (plioneiic 
symbol [y]), as in du, /////c, p/umc, etc. I'lns 
vowel, both long and short, used to evisl in 
bnglish ; the symbol v vsa.s used for i( before 
the Norman ( oruiucst. It should be practised 
by putting the tongue in the position foi [ij nr [i], 
and then pronouncing this with the lips alter- 
nately protruded and letracted. 

The mid-front |(>) ,s heaid in freneh in 
words such as pciF /err, /c It is produced by 


pushing the lips forward while the tongue is in 
the position lor [o]. Flic low-fronl-round [dj 
also occurs in I leiKh, in coerrr, socm\ etc. 

As IS usually the case with low \owels. the 

lounding IS only slight 

The diireienl varieties of front vowel can he 
aiiangetl m tabulai form, lIkwc not occurring 
in I nglish ate enclosed in brackets 

Um 0 mule Li 

High r, (i) 

Mid c, c 

Low le 


Roundcii 

(V) 

(H) 

(o) 


LI SSON 6 

A Phonetic Alphabet 


T ill student will by now be lamiliar with 
many of the oiJinaiv phonetic symbols 
It IS time lei bemn to piactise leading and 
writing in phonetic script, which is an cstcllcni 
way of fixing the aileniion on the sounds of the 
language as distmcl (iom the oilIiikiiv ^(xdlmg. 
which IS so olicn misleading We give here a 
list of the svmbols netc'^sary for writiri'* Liiglish 
including lliitse used iii |3ec\ious I c.sons, and 
those representing sounds still to he disLir^ed 
it has already Ix'on pointed out that these 
symbob aie not suitable foi the lep- e ^enialum 
of minute distinctions m souiivl I hiec pcisons 
speaking slightly dilfeieiit dialects may eaeh 
pronounce a shglUlv dideienl vanely ol [ic], 
loi instance, hut c.ich ot these can l^e icpiesented 
by the symbol [a'J so long iis the speakci feeps 
to his own diLiIccl. so that tC icpiescnts the same 
sound each time ii is used 

1 oi j)Lii poses of cmiipai i>on, and because 
they aic likclv to be encotinteied in m.uiv text 

VOWI I s 

I lb A. 

Sy nihol 


/ its in prii I 

r as in nir’ii f 

;e as in mrrti a.‘ 

14 as m p/rt 

a as in b//i a 

,) as in ma u 

a as in r/wav, lathci a 

i as in nicer i 

a as in IVrlher, purl u 

u as in bf^ul, i r/le u 

f> as in pn/ 1, sum -> 

A as m hrr/t 'a 

cr as 111 nirvke, mu/d el 

(// as in mr, mrnc ai 

au as rn ntor au 

or/ as m nu, rit^se nu 

ra as in nccu 

t:a as m fur/ , hear ca 

r/a as in puu/, s/r/c 


biioks. the .ippiopriatc symbols of the I liter- 
nation. d Phonetic Association’s alphabet are 
given alongside the modilicd practical alphabet 
used ihioughoul this ( ouise 

C ONSONAN IS 

I P.A. 

Sy mho) 


p as in /an p 

b as in /»in b 

I as in /111 ( 

d as in ihn d 

k as m Am k 

g as m begin g 

f as in iin I' 

V as in lari v 

p as in i/iin o 

as in //ns d 

s as 111 sin s 

/ as in 1 iise / 

J as III s/nn I 

II as in L'livwch ij 

/ as m measure ” 

tl/ as m /ur/gc d- 

I as 111 rou I 

w as 111 M'in vv 

vv as 111 M/nn hw 

I as in /imh I 

I as in /'tin i 

III as 111 men m 

n as in no n 

n as in s///g, s///k M 

h as 111 /run h 


As has alieady been pointed out, many 
speakers ol Keceivcd Standard do not use the 
voiceless w repieseiiled by fvyj, bul prt)nounce 
[vv] in both w ine and whine, etc I his pronun- 
ciation IS used 111 the passages transcribed in 
these lessons With regard to the vowels, it 
should be said that for the diphthong [//s] in 
poor, sure, and similar vvoids many good 
streakers use the vowel [5 . po, J51, etc. 
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The following easy exercises should be read 
over Iwo or three times by the student, so that 
he can familiarise himself with the look of the 
symbols as they occur in groups. A key is 
given at the end of the next Lesson, though not 
many dillicultics are likely to arise in deciphering 
It. Notice that no capital letters are used, 
since these constitute separate symbols which 
can be used for different sounds. 

(A) s/’o ^ SJij ov s/kspofis, 
a pjk/l I'lfl av rat, 
far an iwent/ bkekbAd/ 
be/kt m o pen. 

(Note the / of [f.^r], pronounced before the 
vowel of the following word ) 

wen 6a pen w oz o//pond 
6o bAd/ b/gien ta s/ij. 
w.)/nf 6a't 0 demt/ d/J 
to set b/for a k/ij ? 

(B) do san Jjn on do (V/m-Kvd, me/k/n do 
k.7bl-sto//nz l//k biY//l on pol/Jt. do daks kwa;kt 
slip/l/ from do pond, on do henz klakt tez de/ 
sAtJt icr/ili fo gic/nz ov kon. 6i o//ld d.)g Ic/ .m 
do do step, vv/d wan ai Jat, on d/ .ido h^/f-o/zpon, 
wolJVii fi^ V/7/I0Z. do k'dit: wo mantj'zij /n do 
Jc/d ov d/ o//k*triz. 

(The definite article f/u\ as will be observed, 
IS pronoiincctl [do] before consonants, [d/] 


before vowels. The verb were is fwa] when 
unstressed, [weo] or sometimes [wA] when 
stressed.) 

(C) “ ver/ wcl, ai om matj* obln/di^d ta jO. 
mai mador ir. di\aii\‘u\i wcl ; on dze/n kol no// 
ko//ld Ir/it miit. hnu iz m/sto w//dh£///s ? — ai om 
so// gla'd tw h/o satj* o g//d okrz/vnt. m/s/z weston 
to/yld m/j// wo h/o. - o//, den, sed ai, ai mast ran 
okros (or okros) ; ai om J5 m/s w/zdhtf/zs w/l 
oir;// mi d2ast I// ran okros ond /ntrit ho 1// kam 
in ; mai mado w/l b/ sow vt:r/ hxpi to si ho — ond 
nau wi cl satj‘ o nw/s p/7l/, f/ ktenat r/Tjuz.'’ (Jane 
Austen ) 

(D) Write the following in phonetic notation ; 
letters printed in italics (indicating slack vowels) 
should be utulcrimed. Care must be taken to 
pronounce each phrase before writing, not each 
individual word, as this would disguise the 
effect of stress or its absence. 

I have heard some people say (hal Mrs. Wallis can 
be uncivil and nive a very rude answei ; but v\e have 
novel known unylhing bul Ihc greatest attent)on\ from 
ihem. Anti it cunnoi be for the value of our ciistom 
now, for what i.s our eonsumphon of bread, \ you 
know ? Only three of us besides deai Jane at 
present - and she really eals nothing— makes such a 
shocking breakfast. 1 dare not let my mother know 
how little she eats — so I say one thing and then I say 
.inothei. and it passes olV. Hut about the middle of the 
day she gels hungry, and then there is nothing she 
likes so well as ihe.se baked apples, (.lane Ausicn ) 


LESSON 7 

Back Vowels in Standard English 


T in: chief Hack Vawcls in English are 
rounded, ihc whole series of high, mid, and 
low not existing in this language in the 
unrounded form. The high-back-round [u] in 
hoot, soon, etc , is fairly common m Standard 
English. The tongue is arched, well back in 
the mouth, and raised high towards the roof. 
The lips arc well forward, and the space between 
them is small. Some Standard speakers tend 
to diphthongise this long vowel very slightly, 
especially before a voiced consonant, e.g. in 
moon, food ; the second element of the 
diphthong consists of a very short slack //, and 
may be represented as in [mii'n). The short 
slack // occurs in many English words, usually 
preceded by a lip-consonant, e.g. in full, put, 
butcher, wool, violf, and also su^ar. (In wolj 
and woof o is merely a graphic symbol for a 
sound which has always been u in English.) 
This vowel is a little lower in position and 
slightly less rounded than the Flnglish long 0. 

In the mid-back position we have the rounded 
vowel o, which as a tense vowel occurs com- 
monly in German, but in English only as the 
first element of the diphthong in go, nose, know, 
ctr. The second element is a high-back-slack- 


round vowel, the tongue being raised and the 
lips more rounded, so that [o] becomes raised 
to [//], giving the diphthong [o//|. Some local 
dialects of Emglish do not have a diphthong in 
these and similar words, but pronounce [go, 
ndz, nol, etc. Very close to this o in position 
but perhaps very slightly lower, and without 
any lip-roundmg, is the vowel of the Standard 
English hut, son, cover, etc. This is tense ; the 
symbol for it is [a]. It is derived historically 
in most cases from an earlier [//], and most of 
the English provincial dialects have the same 
vowel in hut, mud, etc., as in hull, pull, etc., 
though the two groups are differentiated in 
Standard English. 7'he o in the spelling of son, 
mother, love, some, etc., dates from the l.llh 
century, when Anglo-Norman scribes used this 
letter instead of u forUhe sake of clearness in 
the neighbourhood of n, m, and certain other 
letters which were apt to be confused with u in 
the handwriting of the period. 

The next back vowel to be considered is that 
heard in Standard English father, hard, glass, 
half, etc. This is lower than the vowels [o] and 
[a], and may be described ds mid-back, lowered ; 
it is usually somewhat advanced. Unlike most 
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} nglish long vowels it has only slight tenseness. 
The tongue is nearly flat. The Cockney variety 
of this vowel is considerably lower, and gives 
♦he impression of a sound not unlike [5]. The 
\owel [a] occurs in Standard English as a short 
s owel in the diphthongs [ai, au], as in high and 
hou\ though it is usually very slightly more 
.iclvanced than the long vowel in the former 
case and slightly retracted in the latter. Some 
local dialect speakers (notably in Cockney 
1; nglish) lend to use a front vowel [ac], in both 
these diphthongs, producing [ac/] and [ic//]. 
The vowel [a] occurs (sometimes slightly 
advanced) in many dialects of Northern 
I nglish in words where Standard English has 
[.c]. 

The vowel 15] of caw, caught, IokI, etc., is a 
k)w-back-tcnsc vowel, long and dchnitcly 
rounded. The tongue is well back in the 
mouth, the lip lower than the back, fhe 
lowest tongue-position in Standard English is 
that adopted for the vowel [j] of not, hot, long, 
etc. This is short, slack, and has very slight 
rounding. Some Scottish and American tha- 
Iccts have a raised variety of this vowel, and 
have unrounded it completely, pronouncing 
[tr/m, hr/tj, etc., for 7b///, hot. 

The first clement of the diphthong [oi] in 
hoy, noise, is between mid and low, and is more 
rounded than that of not, etc., but less so than 
that of caw. It is probably usually tense. 

ExhR( ISK 1 

Tuanschibe from Phonitic- notation, ai 
hx\ on 51mo//st fem/n/n pbf/iel/t/ for o//ld iJ'///no. 
wen ai go// 1// si cn/ gre/t h////s, at /nkw///o fo do 
iJ/Y/no kloz/t, on(d) nckst fo do p/kl.fo givlor/. 
ai kixnot d/b:nd d/ odor ov prr.foroiis, bat bai 
SC//0, ^‘tt wi hov ol sam tc/st or ado ./v tii 
e/nfont o dc/t t// odm/l ov ////o r/membtolr/u 
d/st/ijkll/ diet /t w.?z on okw///od wan. ai kon 
kol to nWnd do fAst pie/, icnd do fAst rx/b/Jon, 
dot ai wo/ te/kon t// ; bat ai om not konfos ov o 
l///m wi:n tJ///no d/b/ on sosoz wor /ntroz/djiist 
iniu mat /miedz/nc/Jon. 

ai hied no// r/pagnons den-wr// f/zd ai nan 
hiev ?— t// do//z l/fl, lol/s, iczo-t/i.iklJod gro//U:sks, 
diet ando do n////fn ov men ond w/m/n, flo//l 
oba//l, ansAkomskr///bd bai en/ cl/mont, in 
diet w'Ald b/fd pAspekt/v — o lJr//no ti-kap. 
(Charles Lamb.) 

Exercise 11 

Transcribe into Phonetic Notation : I am 
fond of passing my vacation (I believe 1 have 
said so before) at one or other of the Univer- 
sities. Next to these my choice would fix me 


at some woody spot, such as the neighbourhood 
of Henley affords in abundance, on the bunks 
of my beloved Thames. But somehow or other 
my cousin contrives to wheedle me once in 
three or four seasons to a watering-place. Old 
attachments cling to her in spite of experience. 
We have been dull at Worthing one summer, 
duller at Brighton another, dullest at East- 
bourne, a third, and arc at this momcni doing 
dreary penance at— Hastings !- and all because 
we were happy many years ago for a brief week 
at Margate. That was our first sea-side 
experiment, and many circumstances combined 
to make it the most agreeable holiday of my life. 
We had neither of us .seen the sea, and wc had 
never been from home so long together in 
company. (Charles Lamb.) 

Keys io Lai iu isi s in Lesson 6 

(A) SiiiR a Sony; of sixpence, 

A pockcl full i»(' rye, 

1 our ami iwenty blackbiuls 
Baketi in a pie 

When ihc pic v\a'; opened 
1 he birds began lo sin|;. 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set berorc a king ? 

(D) The sun shone on Ihc farnvyuid, making ihe 
cobble-stones look biighl and polished. The ducks 
quacked slccpil> from the pond, and (he hens clucked 
as iliey searched la/ily for grains of corn The old dog 
lay on the doorstep, with one eye shut, and the other 
half-open, watching for visitors. 'Ehe cows were 
munching in the shade of the oak-trees. 

(C) “ Very well, I am much obliged to you. 
My mother is delightfully well ; and Jane 
caught no cold last night. How is Mr. 
Woodhouse ? - 1 am so glad to hear such a 
good accoLinl. Mrs. Weston told me you were 
here. Oh, then, said I, I must run across ; I 
am sure Miss Woodhouse will allow me just to 
run across and entreat her to come in ; my 
mother will be so very happy to see her -and 
now we arc such a nice party, she cannot 
refuse.” 

(O) “ r// av hAd sam pipl sc/ dot m/s/z w.)l/s 
k;tn bi ans/v/’l on g/v o ver/ rud /inso ; bat wi 
hov ncvono//n cn/ p/i] bat do gre/l/sl olenfon from 
dom. lend /l kten-H hi fo do vieljCi ov ry/zo kastom 
nan, fo wot ii auo konsampfon ov bred, J/v nou ? 
o/znlz pri ov as -b/sa/dz d/o d?.e/n ot pre/nt — 
icnd n i/olz its nap/i] mc/ks .satj o fok/i] 
brekfosl. ai deo n.n let mai mado nou hau l/tl 
J/ its ” so// at se/ wan pin on den ai se/ onado, 
lend ii pr/s/z of. bat obr///i do m/dl ov do de/ J/ 
gels haijgr/, ond den dcor /z nap/'n Ji la/ks som 
wcl a;z diz be/kt aeplz.” 
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I J SSON 8 

The Frequency of Flat Vowels 


T ur final vowel scfies is that known as / Zr// 
inlcmunliale in posiiion between 
Front and Back, so that the tonyue lies 
fairly Hal in the nioiilh, wiihniil any dcfimtc 
movcnu'iil towaids the front or back ^ihe 
vowel [a] of hud, hcanl, won!, etc , bcIoni’:s to 
this class It IS in Standaid I nglish a long 
tense vowel, slightly higher in position than the 
vowel [a\. I here is no lip-i ouruling. It has 
many \ariaTits in pro\incial dialects, where it 
sometimes occurs in a shortened form. It is 
almost always ilcnved historically from one of 
the groups //, (7, ut\ 111 which special develop- 
ments of the vowel look place befoie the 
consonant /-, the latter subsequently disappeai- 
mg (except m woiti-gi oujis vvheic the / is 
followed by an initial vowel in the next vvoid, 
c.g Sir Arthur [sai </f'oJ). 

I he C oniiiionesl Vowel 

The most commonly occurring of all vowels 
in the I nglish language is the mid-llat [o|, 
made with the longue a little higher (slightly 
less mouth-opening) than [a|. I his may be 
developed from almost any sovvel or diphthong 
in an unsliesscd syllable , cf. those m scarlet, 
cmiary, circas, piirpc^e. poipo/se, nation, pom- 
Pfo/s. It IS also used m colloquial speech for 
the endings or prclixes spelt with (7 , or, ut , 
etc (c g, fo/get, falln7’, vvaiiior, soldic/, vvestt/n. 
staruiu/d, etc ), thougli m slower, more studied 
diction a rather longer and sometimes lower 
vowel niiiy be used. This is especially the case 
when a voiced consonant lollovvs the weak 
vowel, as m such words as lUtcicd, diffriCil, and 
in slow and cjiieful speech m the piclix pa-, 
c.g perturbed, permit (vb ), persistent 

The vowel [o] m a vciy weak sv liable lends to 
disappear altogether m prefixes m lapid speech, 
or between voiceless consonants to become a 
whispered vowel (see I esson 4), e.g. m the first 
syllable of potato, i atustf i/phe, etc 

Prefixes containing an originally round vowel 
are often pronounced with rounding, and with a 
moderately long vowel, m ratfier studied 
utterance, in place of the full reduction to [a] 
Such obscuied ” or i educed ” vowels, 
varying in different speakers in length and 
quality (tenseness, amount of rounding, etc.) 
may he heard, for instance, in obey, eoinpai i\t)n, 
possess, pi)lite, etc. C f. also the varying quality 
of the vowel of the suffix -////, which may be 
pronounced [-f/d, -fall, or, vvitfi the vowel 
disappearing completely, [-11], according to the 
rate and the preciseness or otherwise of the 
utterance, as in eare/id, tlwiii^htfid, hcauiifid, 
awjul, etc. 


1 xr.Rc'isi f 

Trans( Ruif rRr)M PiioNMir Notahon: 

^/fia sam fVvda k.)nvasc/J‘Dn b/lw4n 6a nii/slor and 
niAstr/s iclot/v 1/^ 6a soksr:s av m/sta skvv/a/// ir/p, 
.en(d) 6a pipl hfi ad pe/d, an 6a pipl hu ad mc/d 
d/falt /n pe/mant, a lan sAvam gAI brat m a 
pkj'a pai an sam kordd bif, w/tj' bi/q sF.t ap.m 6a 
te/bf 6a bo/ smmk ap/ad w/6 a d/ag av e/I. 

m/sta skw/a7 vva/ r:mpi//q h// gre/l-ko//t 
p)k/ts av lf:ia/ ta d/frant bo//, and a6a smal 
dA|//mants, W7’tj‘ / ad biai dm/n /n 6am. 6a 
bo/ gh/nsl, vv/6 an :unkjas an t/m/d /ksprr.Jan, 
iet 6a pe/pa/, a/ /f vv/6 a s/kl/ ho//p 6at wan 
Oman 6am mu/t r/lc/t in him. 6a h/A wa/ a vr:r/ 
pe/nf//l wan, and vvr:nl ta n/kalas// lu7t at wans ; 
far /( to//ld a l.nj and via / sivd h/star/. ■ 

/I /ndjList h/m ta kans/da 6a bo/ mat atr:nit/vl/, 
and In vva/ sapin.'/d in ah/Tv 6/ /ksiraJinar/ 
m/kstiai av gmnanis vv/ij famd h// drr:s. .a^V)// 
h/ k//i1 n.n av bin Ir.s 6an e/im a nn/nlin |/a/ o^/ld, 
a*nd wa/ l.al la 6a‘t e/d/, hi vvai e skcl/tan sjul, 
salj a/ // ju///al/ p//i ap>n vr.r/ 1/tl bo/V, and vv/lj, 
6o// mo//si aiv/ulh fat /n 6/ dm/ and leg/, vva/ 
kvv7//l W7//d /naf fa hi/ ati:nj//e/t/d IVe/rn.^ 
(C’hailes Oickens ) 

fxi U( isr II 

I R\NS( Kiiii INK) Pkonmk Notaiion: 

“ What aio voii bothering ahout there, 
Smike ? *' cried Mis. SqiicciN ; “ let the things 
alone, can't you " 

“ I h ’ " said Sqnccrs, looking up “ (^h ! 
it's you, IS It ■' " 

^ es, sir," replied the youth, pressing his 
hands together, as though to conttol, by (urce, 
the nervous wandering of his (ingcis ; '4s 

thcic 

“ Well ! " said Squeers. 

“ Have yon did anybody has nothing been 
heard - about me ? " 

Devil a bit," replied Squeers testily. 

The lad withdrew his eves, and, putting his 
hand lo his face, moved towards the door. 

“ Not a word," icsumed Squeers, " and never 
will be. Now, this is a pretty sort of thing, 
isn’t It, that you should have been lelT here all 
these yeais, and no money paid aftci the first 
SIX -nor no notice taken, nor no clue to he got 
who you belong lo it’s a pretty sort of thing 
that I should have to feed a gieal fellow* like you, 
and never hope to get one penny for it, isn't 
It ? ” (C harfes Dickens.) 

Ki>s TO TxrRri.si.s in Lesson 7 

(I) I have an almost feminine partiality for 
old china When I go to .sec any great house, 
1 enquire for the china closet, and next for the 
picture gallery. I cannot defend the order of 
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preference, bul by saying, that we have all some 
taste or other of too ancient a dale to admit of 
our remembering distinctly lhal it was an 
acquired one. 1 can call to mind the first play, 
and the fiist exhibition, that 1 was taken to ; 
bul J am not conscious of a lime when china 
jars and saucers were introduced into my 
imagination. 

I had no repugnance then - why should 1 
now have ?■ to those litlJc, lawless, a/tire 
iinctured grolesques, lhal under the notion of 
men and women, fioal about, uncircumscribed 
by any clement, in that world befoic perspeclive 
a china lea-cup. 

(H) ai am land av pr'/s/i] mr// Vvake/Jan {at 
b/liv ai av sed soi/ b/f5j id wan or adar ov da 


jan/vAs/l/z. nr.kst la &‘u mai tjo/s W'wd f/ks 
m/ at sam W7/d/ spat, salf oz da ne/bah//d av 
hcnl/ afod/ m abandans, an da bieiiks av mat 
bdav/d temz. bat samhrv// 5r ada mai ka^rn 
kanlu//v7 la vvidl mi wans m Ini a fa siznz t// a 
watar/fj-ple^s. 0//ld aticllmanis kl/q iu ha m 
s\'tai{ av /ksp/ar/ans. w'i has bin dal at wAd/ii 
wan sama, dalar at br7//iaii anada, dal/si at 
isiban, a pAd, icnd ar id d^s mo//niant dCi/ij 
dr/oi/ penans at- hc/st/ijz ! :end al b/kaz wi 
wa ha;p/ men/ |/a/ ,ago// far a brif wik at m</gat. 
did waz aa3 f/ssl s^-s^//d /kspci/mant, .end men/ 
sAkamslans// kambf//nd ta me/k /t da mo//sl 
agr/abi hal/d/ av mai \aii\ wi ad nt//dar av as 
sin da si, it'iid wi ad neva bin fram hoAun so// knj 
lagi.dar /n kanipan/. 


LRSSON 9 

Stress in English Speech 


T iir proper placing ol ihc siicss that is, 
ihe relalise force with which a syllable is 
ullcrcd-m words, phriiscs or senlonces, 
plays an important part in the speaking ol 
1 iiglish, and often gives dilhculty to foicigncrs 
Various degrees ol stress may be lecogm/cd, 
ol which It will be sullicienl to coiisidci here 
Sl/o/ii', Mcdiitni, ixnd Weak I’he cfiecl is the 
same whclhei the stresses oceur within the 
same woid (eg. unhelpfully, where the acute 
accent denotes tlie strong, the grave the sceorid- 
ary slicss, and the svdiabics unmaikcd arc 
weak), or in a pliiasc or sentence (e.g. what 
time IS It ?). 

Monosyllables 

The stress of monosyllables is relative only to 
the other words in the sentence, and Ciirrcs 
them to vary considerably in then pronuneialion 
aceoidmg as ifiey are relatively emphatic or 
uncmphatic. Such woids may be classified as 
( I ) pi onoiiris ; (2) articles ; ( ^) auMliaiy verbs ; 
(>1) pieposilions ; (5) conjunctions 

(I) 1 hose pionouns eunsisting of a mono- 
syllable ending in a long vowel (he, we, you, 
etc.) aie simrtened except in emphatic positions 
(the resulting vowel may be either tense or 
slack) ; those beginning with an aspirate lose 
this when weakly stressed, and when the preced- 
ing word ends with a consonant ([h/ sed i vv,*)/. 
go-y/ij owe/J) ; those containing a diphthong do 
not change much, but tlicii [dco] is sometimes 
reduced to [da| ; the pronuneialion [m/] for 
\mat] is now obsolete in orelmary speech, though 
It may still be heard occasionally on the stage. 

(2) rhe articles, a, an^ the when strong [c/, 
ien, di] ; when weak, [o, on, d.*), d/]. 

(.^) Ihc auxiliary vcibs anu arc\ irr/v, u’C/e ; 
have, has, had ; can, could ; it///, would ; shall, 
should ; must, frequently have their vowels 


icduccd to [,■>], becoming f,Az. ofr), waz, W'O ; 
h.iv ; knn ; jal), etc 1'hose beginning w'ith h 
often lose the aspiration when preceded by a 
wi>id ending with a consonant. Fuithcr, am, 
is, ha\e, has, had, (an, will, shall, should, may 
lose their vowels completely, becoming [m, z, v, 
7 , d, kn, I, Jl, J’dJ respectively. Be and do may 
have the vowel shortened. 

(4) With regard to the prepositions : ar,Jor, 
from, of, to, into, strong forms are used at the 
end of a sentence : what have you come for 
ll>J 7 wheie aic you going to [ta] 7 (T. good-for- 
nothing [fa], ill home [al], for ever [for r.vaj, 
fiom l.ngkiiut [fram], king of England [av], 

I he weak form [ta] of to, into, is used only before 
ct>nsonanls ; [t//| is retained befoic vowels. 

(5) I inally, the conjunctiuns and, as, hut, 
than, that, olteii have the vowel weakened to 
[a], and or, not arc shortened. And frequently 
loses Its vowel allogethei, [nd], and sometimes 
Its second consonant, becoming [n], especially 
befoic another point consonant. 

Dissyllables 

Dissyllables may have the stress on the first 
syllabic (falling slices, e.g. table, horses), or on 
tile second (rising stress, e.g. away, lorbtd), 
or on both syllables equally (level stress, e.g. 
sca-sidc, thirteen), '^fhe first is the most 
common type in I nglish ; the last is found 
chiefly in compounds. Some words vary 
Dclween falling and level sticss according to 
then position in the sentence, having level or 
rising stress when used independently, but 
hilling stress when used alli ibutively. C f., for 
instance, "come inside" with “the inside 
walls " ; " the sky is overhead ” with “ the 

overhead railw'ay " ; “ it is three o clock 

with " the three o'clock train ’■ ; “ he is 

thirteen " with " it is thirteen miles " ; " she is a 
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princess ” with “ Princess Anne ” ; “ fought 
at WaterltSo ” with “ Waterloo Bridge ” ; “ the 
scout was unseen by him " with “ unseen 
enemies.” 

The distinction between a noun and a verb 
in some cases consists in a difference of stress. 
C ompare the nouns record, forecast, present, 
contract, convert, torment, survey, wjth the 
verbs record, forecast, present, contract, con* 
vert, torment, survey. Note especially that the 
variation in stress is usually accompanied by a 
difference in the vowel sounds (e.g. [rek5d, 
r/k5d ; preznt, pr/zent]). Similarly, a few 
adjectives are distinguished from nouns having 
rising instead of falling stress : minute (adj.), 
minute (n.) ; expert, expert ; instinct, instinct, 
etc. 

A certain number of dissyllables may be 
heard pronounced by good speakers with either 
falling or rising stress. Such are extant, adult, 
contents, and some foreign words, garage, 
bureau, etc. 

It IS impossible to give dclinite general 
instructions as to the stressing of words of three 
or four syllables, except that the usual tendency 
in Modern Lnglish is to throw the stress back 
to the first or second syllable. Cf. contemplate, 
conversant, demonstrate, dtirelicL, subaltern, 
antiquary, aristocrat, controversy, despicable, 
formidable, equitable, hospitable : and, with 
the stress on the second syllabic, ancestral, 
facsimile fanatic, tribunal, vagary, artiliccr, 
epitome, indecorous, etc. Many (scientific) 
four-syllabled words of Greek origin arc 
stres.scd on the .second syllable, e.g. telephonist, 
photography, polygamy, philosophy, /otdogy, 
astronomy, etc. Some four-.syllabled words 
may be pronounced with the stress on cither the 
first or the second syllabic, e.g. centenary 
[si:rU/nor/, scniinar/], contemplative, miscellany. 

Words of live syllables (most of them are 
adjectives derived ultimately from Latin) usually 
take the chief stress on the lirst .syllable if this 
is the stem of the word and not a prefix, in 
which case the stress falls on the second syllable. 
CT. ambulatory, dedicatory, respiratory, veterin- 
ary, with r/(’clamatory, rogatory, /V/cxorable, 
//reparable, p/t-paratory. 

Finally, words of six or more syllables usually 
contain two strong stresses, or have a marked 
secondary stress, e.g. advisability, intercom- 
munication, unpardonableness, inferiority. 

Exhr('isi: I 

Transcribe erom Phonetic noiation: 

da splcnda f5U an kasi w3lz 

and sno/// sam/ts o//ld /n star/ : 

6o bij \aii Je/ks akras da le/ks, 

and da w///ld ktetartekt lips in glar/. 
blo/y, bjugl, bio//, set da w^//Id cko/#z fl«/7Q, 
blow, bjugl ; wnsar, cko//z, dw/Vij, dw/7tj, dw/Vq. 


Exercise fl 

den kw/kl/ ro//z sa bed/v/a, and nen, 

(End lip/ij dw/m da r/d>,/z \aii\i plaiidid 

amaij da b/draj-bedz, and klatft da sad, 

and straijl/ wild and prQ it, da gre/t braend 

me/d Iw/tn/rjz in do splendor av da mCin, 

and fl«J/r) rw//nd and rw//nd, and wAld in an wtf, 

Jat Iw/k a strimar av da n5dan m5n, 

sin wea da muv/ij w/lz av w/nta Jak 

bai nw/t, w/d no/z/z av da nadam si. 

sow lliEjt and fel da briend ekskiel/ba : 

bat ea hi d/pt da sAf/s, ro/vz an wm 

klo//dd in wait sEcmw/t, m/'st/k, wandaf/zl, 

and kal h/m bw/ da h/lt, and briend/ft h/m 

pr? tw/mz, an dru h/m andar /n da m/a. 

EiXCRCISE 111 

Transc ribe into Phonetic Noi avion : 

On cither side the river lie 
Long lields of barley and of rye, 

I’hat clothe the wold and meet the skjl ; 

And thro' the field the road runs by 
To many -tower’d C 'a me lot ; \ 

And up and down the people go \ 
Cia/mg where the lilies blow \ 

Round an island there below, \ 

The island of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil'd. 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses ; and unhail'd 
The shallop fiittelh silkcn-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot : 

But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 

Or at the cascmcnl seen her stand ? 

Or is she known in all the land, 

'fhe lady of Shalott ? 

Exercise IV 

The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darken'd heart that beat no more ; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore. 

And in the hearing of the wave. 

There twice a day the Severn fills ; 

The salt sea- water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 

And makes a silence in the hills. 

(Tennyson.) 

Keys to Exercises in Lesson 8 

(1) After some further conversation between 
the master and mistress relative to the success ol 
Mr. Squeers's trip, gnd the people who had 
paid, and the people who had made default in 
payment, a young servant girl brought in a 
Yorkshire pie and some cold beef, which being 
set upon the table, the boy Smike appeared 
with a Jug of ale. 

Mr. Squeers was emptying his great-coat 
pockets of letters to different boys, and other 
small documents, which he had brought down 
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in them. The boy glanced, with an anxious and 
timid expression, at the papers, as if with a 
sickly hope that one among them might relate to 
him. The look was a very painful one and went 
to Nicholas’s heart at once ; for it told a long 
and very sad history. 

Jt induced him to consider the boy more 
attentively, and he was surprised to observe 
the extraordinary mixture of garments which 
formed his dress. Although he could not 
have been less than eighteen or ninelcen years 
old, and was tall for that age, he wore a skeleton 
suit, such as is usually pul upon very little boys, 
and which, though most absurdly short m the 
arms and legs, was quite wide enough for his 
attenuated frame. 

(II) “wat 3JU b)dar/o abu//i 6r.D, sm«/k ?" ki7//d 
m/s/7 skw/37. ; “ let eSa \>\v\/ olo//n, k<7ni |u ” 


“ ei ! ” sed skw/sz, h/k/i.i ap. “ ou ! /is ju, 

// li ? " 

“jus, SA,” r/phi/d da jQp, pres/Tj iz hiendz 
tDgr.da, Dz do// ta kantro/zl, bai f5s, 6a nAvas 

wandr/p .9V /z I'/'oga/ ; /z 6ea ” 

“ wt:l ! ” sed skw/az. 

hiev ju — d/d t:n/b,jd/ -hiv/ rupii] bin hAd -- 
ob////l mi ? ’■ 

“ devl a b/t/‘ r/pIf/zV/ skw/az ti:st/l/, 

6a Led vv/6diu h/z ////, and, p.'/l/i] // h*end u/ 
iz fe/s, muvd taw Adz 6a da. 

“ n.n a w'Ui, ’ r/zjCimd skw/az, “ on nova w/1 bi, 
ru///, 6/s // a pr/t/ sal av p/13, /znl /t, 6at j// .fad 
av bin left h/a al diz j/az, an no// man/ pe/d dfta 
da f.asl s/ks na no// no//t/s le/kan, na no// klu 
ta b/ gal hu j / b/hn t// 7 /Is a pr/l/ sal av p/13 dal 
(H .jad h;t*v ta fid a gre/t iV.lo// l/z/k ju, and nrva 
ho//p ta gr.t wan p»;ni far /t. iznt /t ? " 


MvSSON 1(1 

Sounding of Consonant Groups 


W nrN two or more consonarUs follows each 
other w'ithout any intervening vowel, a 
change in one or both sometimes occurs. 
Not infrequently, in a phrase, or within a word 
(though this is not common m Lnghsh), the 
same consonant is repealed, as in the compounds 
hi)()k‘cusc [b/zk-kc/s], hop-pole (happoz/ll, 01 
in the phrases a hiG (iarden, a rcD Do^. When 
this is the case v^'lth a slop consonant, the 
small explosion which normally follows the 
release of the tongue or lips is absent in the first 
of the pair, the tongue, etc., being simply 
retained in position nearly twice as long as 
usual. This produces what is known as a long 
consonant. If a cv^mplelely (inished con- 
sonant is pronounced for each of the pair, with 
a pLilf of ail in the middle, a peculiar, lerky, 
unnatural effect will be the result. Such long 
ci^nsonants arc common in the middle of words 
III some languages (c.g. Italian), and used to be 
so in Rnglish several centuries ago, but except 
in the case of compounds, f.iiglish long or 
double medial consonants have now been 
reduced to single sounds, though often written 
as two (e.g. Sinner, selling). 

If two consonants made in llie same part of 
the mouth, and differing only in the presence or 
absence of “ voice," follow each other — as in 
sit down, hold the longue docs not move 

in passing from one to the other, but the vocal 
chords arc contracted (as in t d) or rela.xed 
(as in d-t). 

Assimilation (the attraction of one sound to 
another) often takes place in consonant groups, 
fhus the [zj of //cH\j [nJOz] is often unvoiced to 
[s] before the voiceless [p] in the compound 
newspaper, while |s) of goose becomes voiced 
before [b] in gooseberry. Similar to these 
changes is the alternation of s and z (voiceless 


and voiced) m the ending of the plural of nouns, 
and of the third person singular of verbs— s 
being used after a voiceless consonant (c g. 
Ikans, ho//ps, d/amps]), r after a voiced con- 
sonant or a vowel (e.g. [d.^gz, ranz, hos/z]) This 
alternation is a very old one 

Nasal consonants arc easily alfceted by the 
character of neighbouring sounds. Ihus the 
prefix [/nj may become [/13] before [k], e.g. 
income sometimes becomes [/ijkam], pincushion 
becomes |p/i3k//.fDn], and handkerchief (with loss 
of //) (hieiikair/f). Similarly, the point nasal n 
may become a lip nasal before a lip consonant 
(e.g irnfanl, imfamous), though this is rarer in 
present-day Lnglish, but not uncommon a few' 
ceni lines ago, as is shown by spellings such as 
ihe sevcnicenlh century (occasional) Banihnry 
for Banbury ; imphant, etc. 

Finally, it should be noted that many 
examples of consonantal loss, such as that of 
the t in often, soften, castle, listen, Christmas, 
etc., of the d in Wednesday, Windsor, handsome, 
etc., aie by no means recent, but date back as 
early as the Middle Lnglish period, and that the 
loss of consonants al the end of a word or in 
groups was far commoner among good speakers 
up to the end of the eighteenth century than it is 
to-day. 

ExtRC ISL J 

Transcrimh in 10 Phonltic Notation: 

Call you me fair ? That fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair : O happy fair ! 
Your eyes are load-stars ; and your longue’s 
sweet air 

More tunable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds 
appear. 

Sickness is catching ; O, were favour so, 
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Yours would I ciilch, fair Hcrmia, ere I go ; 

My car should calch your voice, my eye your 
eye, 

My longue should catch your longue’s sweet 
melody. 

Were the world mine, Ocnielrius being bated, 
I'hc rest I'll give to be to you translaled. 

(A Midsumnu'i Dream, I, i.) 

I \i RC'isr II 

TrANS( KIBF INTO PlIONi I K' No i ITON : Let us 
now' praise I'amous men, and our lathers that 
begat us. The l.ord hath wrought gicat glory 
by them through his great power from the 
beginning. Such as did hear rule in their 
kingdoms, men rcnownetl for their power, 
giving counsel by their understanding, and 
declaring piophecies : leaders of the people by 
then counsels, and by their knowledge of 
learning meet for the people, w'ise and eloquent 
m their instructions ; such as found out 
musical limes, and recited verses in writing : 
rich men furnished with ability, living peaceably 
in their habitations : all these were honoured 
in their generations, and were the glory of their 
limes, fheic be of them, that have left a name 
behind them, that their praises might be 
reported. And some there be that have no 
mcmoiial ; who arc perished as though they 
had never been ; and arc become as though they 
had ncvei been born ; and their children after 
them. But these were merciful men, who.se 
righleousness hath not been forgotten. 

KiVS lO I xiKC lSIS IN la.SSDN 9 

(!) 

The splendour hills on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps m glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes Hying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 

(ID 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 

And leaping down the iidges lightly plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutched the 
swonl. 

And strongly wheeled and threw it. The great 
brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon. 
And flashing round and round, and whirled man 
arch. 

Shot like a streamer of the northern morn. 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur : 

But ere he dipped the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 
Three limes, and drew him under in the mere. 


rm t//6a said 53 r/vo lai 
bp nidz ov br7l/ and ov rai, 

53t kloi/d 53 woi/ld 3n(d) mit 53 skn/ : 

3n(d) prii 53 fiald 53 ro//d ranz bcii 
in mrji/-tr///3d kicm/bt ; 
aend ap on dry/m 53 pipl go//, 
gc/z/i] w'C3 53 l/l/z bio// 
raund on rv/lond 5co b/lo//, 

5/ £//lond ov Joljt. 

bai 53 m/7dz/n, w/lo//-ve/ld, 
s!r//d 5o hr>\7 brvd/iz trc/ld 
bai slo// hos/? ; ond anhe/Id 
5o Jiclop fl/l/p s/lkon-se/id 

sk/m/ij daim i// kiem/I.M : 
bat hu ho[i sin ho wc/v ho ha;nd ? 

5r ivi 5o ke/smont sin ho stiend ? 
or // J/ no//n in 51 5o liend, 

53 le/d/ ov J'olot ? 

(IV) 

53 dienjLib t// do sc von ge/v 

do ddkond hm dot bit no// mo ; 
do/ Ic/d h/m bai do plc/onl J5, V 
ond in do h/oj/n o\ da wc/v. \ 

5co tw///s 0 de/ do sevon f/lz ; 
do salt si-w5to pds/z bai, 
ond haJ/7 h/zf (So badil/o w///, 
ond rnc/ks o sr//lons /n do h/l/, 

Kr^v.s lo E'xrRCT.sr.s in mis Llsson 
(I) 

kol )// mi Iho ? diet fror ogem anse/ 
d/mili7os lav 7 JO fco : on hxpi fco ! 
jor ai/. a lo//d-sl/7/ ; ond j.o larj/, sw'it co 
mo tjhnobl don \dk in jepodz /o, 
wen wit // grin, wen h.opon bad/ op/o. 
s/kn/s /z kielJ/ij ; on, wco fe/vo so//, 

)5z w//d at kiClJ, fco hAm/o, r.oi ai go// ; 
mai /o J‘//d kiet j jo vo/s, mai ai jvOi ai, 
mai lai) J//d ktelf jo lap/ swil mclod/. 
wco do w\ld iiK/zn, d/rniti/os bi/ij be/l/d, 
do rest ail g/v \n bi t//ju tidnsle/t/d. 

(ID 

let as nan pre/z fc/mos men, tend ano tV75oz 
dot b/gtei as. do lod hiep rot gie/t glor/ b/// 
dom pru h/7 gre/t p/7//3 from do b/g/n/ij. satj 
oz did bco rul in dr.o k/ijdomz, men r/nuz/nd 15 
Or.o /?(///3, g/v/ij kr/z/nsl bai dcor andosiamdiij, 
on(d) d/klcDr/rj pr./f/s// : lido/ ov do pipl bai dco 
k////nslz, ond b/// dco n.^l/dz ov l\n/o mit fa do 
pipl, W///Z ond do//kw'ont in dcor /nstrakjonz : 
salj 07. fr///nd ant mjuzikl ijunz, ond risailid 
vAs/z zn rr//t/ri : r/lj men fAiiiJ't w/d ob/l/t/, 1/v/rj 
pisobi/ in dco hteb/terjonz : ol diz war .^nod in 
dco dienorc/Jonz, tend wo do glor/ ov dco taimz. 
deo bi ov dem, dot hov left o ne/m b/hn/nd dom, 
dot deo prc///z m///( bi r/p5t/d. aend sam deo 
bi dot hiev no// m/mor/ol ; hu d per/ft oz do// dc/ 
hod nevo bin ; ond d b/kam oz do// de/ hod neva 
bin bon ; ond dco tj/ldron //fto dom. bat dlz 
wco mAs/f//l men, hiiz r///tj‘3sn/s htep not bin 
fogotn. 
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goTil the theoretical and the practical a.speetx of drama are considered in 
this Course. An historical and critical account of drama from its eaily 
heyinninys to modern times is followed hy an explanation of the work of the 
play producer and stafj,e manager, and f.essons on the lechnupie of actniy and 
make-up for staye and screen. 

For an extended trcatmcnl of the history of Fnyhsh iliania, the Course on 
FiNtillsii Liiikmuki {I oI 2) should he consuhed. Some notes on foreiyn 
drama will also he found in ihc Cour.sc on foKi'iCiN LiriKAriiRF- in Vol. 4. 
Ancient drama is revicued in Classical Lni-.RAiiiRL in I'ol. 1. 
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LESSON 1 

The Drama as Life’s Looking-Glass 


T h^ drama dates from remote antiquity, 
covering, in Kurope, over twenty-live 
centuries of development. It has been 
likened to a selective and focusing mirror of 
life. As Its essence is representation, drama is 
also a story intcrprelecl to an audience by 
actors It IS not confined to the stage, but, 
governed by different technical methods, may 
be presented on the screen and on the aii As 
litciaturc It IS considered in appropriate detail 
in the C oui ses on ( lassical. Lnglish. and Foreign 
Literature (ncc VoIs I, 2, and 4 respectively). 

Clrcat drama depends not only on being 
theatrically elTeclnc, but also on the powerful 
appeal of its characters and on the subtlety 
of its psychological development Shakespeare's 
genius was such that he was able to create 
hosts ol' characters who arc all convincing 
personalities, full of human passions and 
inconsistencies. They are unevpcclcd in then 
words and actions, just as pcc^ile arc in real 
life, and yet again just as real people - they 
retain their own individualities. 

Drama is an Art 

'I he drama, being an art, possesses its own 
laws, conventions, and methods of presenting 
Its material It has also its secrets only 
partially revealed by initiation and penetrated 
by talent. Artists in all its blanches neetl a 


sense of its forms and of proportion, together 
with a knowledge of the laws of its nature, 
to find a means of clear expression. They also 
need discipline, because the work of the theatre 
or of the studio is team work. 

Even SLifhcient concentration to read drama 
or to study its speech intelligently requires 
discipline. To take active part in production 
or performance requires discipline plus technical 
skill. As dramatist, director, actor, or mech- 
anical expert, the individual is a member of a 
team. There must be a common meeting ground 
of rules and technique, whatever the special 
selection of form or experiments in treatment. 

The play must be written so that it will be 
dramatically effective in presentation' and 
with due regard to its physical or mechanically- 
aided medium. It must be direcled bV one 
who understands not only the play and players, 
bul also how to secure the co-operation o')' any 
experts required in lighting, costume, scenery, 
or in cinematography or engineering, fhe 
actors engaged arc both skilled technicians and 
expressive artists. They require to maslei 
the technique of acting, to exercise imaginiilion, 
and to demonstrate artistic sense as interpreters. 
Radio plays excepted, the drama is seen as 
well as heard, and theiefote dramatic art 
combines others, such as music, movement, 
characterisation, decoiation, and make-up. 

Apart from the particular there 
IS need of the general cultured 
outlook, in view of the grow- 
ing international reciprocity in 
dramatic art and undci takings, 
fhis has been developed and 
intensified by the organj7alion 
of thcatiical presentations on 
an international basis. British 
professional companies tour 
Commonwealth countries, a 
Shakespearean company visits 
Denmark annually, players from 
1 ranee and other European 
countries give seasons in London 
and visit the Provinces, West End 
productions arc subsequently 
seen on Broadway, and American 
productions in London. 

In dramatic art, while 
technical competence is essen- 
tial if success is to be more 
than a freakish or haphazard 
occurrence, creative and 
original minds are necessary 
to provide fresh incentive and 
variety of treatment in play 



IK ANSFORMATION SCl.NK. When • The Miracle ' was produccit 
in London, the whole nt the interior of the Lyceum theatre was trans- 
formed into a cathedral. Workmen arc seen crectinK the huge crucifix. 
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and production. The drama, being instinct 
with life, cannot be allowed to become rigid 
in classical conventions, or it is robbed of vital 
freedom. The actor without individuality is 
no more than a puppet. Invention is an 
integral part of the true theatrical artist. 

The New and the Old 

Whether we will or not, we arc urged on 
in dramatic art, as in life, by the perpetual 
struggle between the new idea and the old. A 
nice sense of proportion is requisite. No art 
is furthered by those devotees who declare 
that they want an endless repetition of the 
moribund conventions of yesterday, or by those 
who vehemently demand a complete break 
with the past Interesting archaic revivals 
and occasional upheavals arc a different matter. 
The lirsl have historical value apart from the 
high or amusing forms of art they may preserve 
and recall to us ; the latter are a ilrastic 
remedy for mental rigidity. Icchnical progress 
has produced a host of new problems and 
possibilities, a wider lield of invention and 
experiment, Apart from thcii own value as 
facilities and means of production, these 
things provide incentives to artistic imagination 
by their mnuence on our lives and thought. 

During the -0th century scientilic knowledge 
applied in theatrical productions resulted in 
the introduction of revolutionary changes, 
especially the revolving stage and mechanical 
devices that make possible the rapid and 
cOcclive .setting and sinking of scenes 'f'he 
cngmeei and mechanical expert have an active 
part in the ncwci iorins of dramatic presentation 
on the screen and on Ihe air. These ate 
dcliniiely mechanised an, and come into then 
own by w'ay of new tcchnuiue, and not merely 
by imitation of stage forms and conventions 
that may have been long m existence 

The public reached by plays on the screen 
and by the radio is incalculably vast, and few’ 



IINDKKSIDF: Oh RIAOIAINC; SIAGI^:, 

34 ft. 6 in. in diiiinctcr, installed at the Ruyal 
C'ourl 1 heal re, l.iverp(M)l. The winding gear and 
motoi are seen at lower left. 

C innti'KV of / lit ami f'tn'ineenni’. Ltd. 

Will deny that bolh are poweiful forces in 
national life. Apart from enlerlaiiiment value, 
people remember more, and often learn more, 
from dramatic representations than from 
lectures or talks. The primary purpose of art 
IS to give perceptive and intellectual pleasure. 
Drama in mechanised form can be regarded as 
art, because it is capable of giving pleasure 
by quickening the imagination and also enrich- 
ing the understanding by giving a synthesis of 
life's experience. 


LF-SSON 2 

Dramatic Forms and the Emotions 


D KAM/vTtsrs write plays to be acted, not 
primarily to be read as books. In fact, 
drama does not really live until it is 
interpreted by actois to an audience, though 
many plays in prose and poetry continue to 
exist as works, some as masterpieces, of 
literature. When reading such plays one 
should try to real i/e the actor’s part and the 
effect of the drama on the audience. 

Flays fall into two great categories, tragedy 
and comedy, Fiom these have developed so 
many offshoots that only the briefest classifi- 
cation is possible here There are problem 


dramas which arc not tragedies ; and amusing 
plays which have too serious a plot, or in 
whic-h too much sympathy is required for their 
individually human characters, to rank as pure 
comedies. The farce is an exaggerated comedy. 
All these are often descrilxjd and billed simply 
as “ plays," while the word “ drama " is 
reserved for melodrama or romantic drama. 

Modern sub-titles have tended to be des- 
criptive, Bernard Shaw, for example, labelled 
Man and Superman, in which he reflected his 
opinions on creative evolution, “ A Comedy 
and a Philosophy " Back to Methuselah, in 
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hi A Ml. 1^1. Kicliard Ihirton in the role of the 
prince of Denmark, in a production hy (he Old 
Vic company a I KIsznore. 

widcli he ic-stiilcd some of his views, he ciilled 
“ A Meliibiological PcnUileiich.” Stanley 
Houghton, an oulsumding member of what 
was known as the Miincheslcr school of 
tlramaiisis, wrote The Youn^ci Oc/icrun<>fi, 
which he termed “ A C omedy for Parents.” 
Sean O'Casey, an outstanding contributor to 
the Abbey Iheatic, Oublm, used ” A Wayward 
C ornedy in Three Acts ” as a sub-title ; 
the American dramatist Eugene O'Neill wrote 
Lcizu! us lAut^hcd, which he described as ” A 
Play tor an Imaginative Theatre.” 

Comedy and Tragedy 

Apart from these admixtures and those 
primitive forms — miracle plays and moralities 
which are sometimes respectively classilied as 
belonging fundamentally to tragedy and comedy, 
there are four mam types of drama from 
which the theatre rarely deviates : comedy 
and farce on the humorous side, tragedy and 
melodrama on the serious side. 

Comedy proper may be broadly divided 
into the comedy of manners and the comedy 
of intrigue, humorous and often also romantic. 
In the comedy of manners the foibles of the 
characters express the foibles of the society 
wittily satirised by the dramatist. Congreve's 
The Way of the WorUf Sheridan's The Sch(?ol 
for Scandal, Oscar Wilde's The Iniporrance oj 
Being Earnest, and Our Betteis -^r\d The Circle, 


by W. Somerset Maugham (sometimes referred 
to as the 20lh-century CTrngreve), are out- 
standing examples. In the comedy of intrigue, 
the fun depends not on foibles but on the 
tangles and laughable situations in which the 
characters are involved. Twelfth Night and 
A Midsummer Night's Dieam are Shakespearean 
examples of this kind. 

From Its earliest days to the 18th century, 
tragedy, in dealing with its profound and 
sombre themes, employed m their characterisa- 
tion persons of exalted rank. C omedy revelled 
in lowlier spheres (Shakespeare made excep- 
tions), until the comedy of manners poked 
fun at the rich and fashionable. When the 
domestic tiLigcdy came into prominence in 
the 18th century, evoking sympathy for the 
woes of the humble, it was reali/ed that no 
such tlistinctions on the score of rank could 
be made between tragedy and comedy. 

The comedy dramatist, m desiring to greate 
an atmospheie of brightness and merriment, 
does mn probe the sensibility ol' the aui,Wnec 
by demands of deep commiseration bu his 
characters, fragedy inspires with its trudi to 
life, its heroism and its sadness, its temporary 
brightness m contrast to its piofound depths. 
Its terror and pity, strength and weakness ; 
takes all this content into account and enriches 
our experience. Comedy also does the last, 
but It ignoics the fullness of life Rationally, 
It rejects calamity and catastrophe When we 
sympathise we do not wish to laugh ; and we 
sympathise with characteis who, though their 
appeal is umveisal, are revealed to us as 
individual human beings and not as types. 
Comedy characters are types. 

Shakespeare’s genius stressed the psycho- 
logical coiiflicl of his tiagic characters as 
oppo.scd to the outward contlict. Ibsen stressed 
both character and atmosphere m the develop- 
ment of his tragie themes. Tchekhov gives 
us phases of life in which the human soul is 
revealed in terrible loneliness. 

Professoi Ronald Peacock writing in the ’4()s 
{The Poet in the Theatre) contended that the 
moral standards of our time arc so chaotic that 
we seem to have lost any traditional basis of 
tragedy. He concluded: 

I'he peculiar dislinclion of iragedy anti comedy is llial 
they tire hand in hand with liFc, vet fiee tiom it , making; 
the ^loss maicfial itsell yield the imii(»e of rcrniemcnt. 
It IS the happv paradox of (heir character to combine 
the sensuous pleasuic of living with the moral pleasure 
of aspiration. With a miraculous virluosily they 
reconcile the two halves oT our natuie and become the 
sign of civili/cd feeling. 

Melodrama and Farce 

Tragedy's poor relation, melodrama, was 
originally a serious drama with lyrical melodies. 
Now melodrama denotes a sensational play 
of the “ thriller ” or romantic type. It relics 
on artificially constructed plot and exciting 
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incidents, without the logical development or 
universal appeal of tragedy. U is built up on 
material facts and movement. 

Well-constructed melodrama and farce both 
have good entertainment value. Vhe harm of 
the former is that in loo sensational a guise 
it dopes the perceptive capacity of the onlooker 
by blunting imagination. Farce literally means 


stuffing, and the humorous form of drama to 
which the name was applied in the 18 th century 
was stuffed with ridiculous situations and 
extravagant fun. It still depends on these 
and, for success, on characters, or rather 
caricatures, which are droll enough types to 
aflord scope for star comedians to invest them 
with their own personalities. 


LESSON 3 

What is Drama’s Mainspring? 


T in sphere of the drama is action. Con- 
llict - physical, mental, and emotional — 
is its motive power and cardinal part. 
Drama arises when anv person or persons aic 
consciously or unconsciously opposed to some 
other person or persons, fate, force, or environ- 
ment. The dramatic structure of a play contains 
a theme, a basis of situations and incidents 
for the plot or story, the characters, and the 
dialogue, with directions serving as an inter- 
pretation of the dramatist's meaning. 

Choice of Theme 

The theme or central idea of a play may be 
suggested from any souicc. The human con- 
cepts which can he used are ever varying. 
Bernard Shaw s stimulating genius could use 
frankly religious themes. In Ins Sunn Joan 
and in Major liarhata (the chief situation of 
which IS the conversion of an fast fnd 
lough ” by the Salvationist heroine) he gave 
such themes vital diamatic force. A lesser 
playwright might only prove poor taste and poor 
sense of ihcalrc by the choice 
of such unpromising subjects. 

In a wcll-consii ucted play the 
characters aie properly related 
to the central theme and selected 
with regard to the various in- 
cidents of the I'rarnework. In a 
play with serious psychological 
development of characlei, the 
plot grows and in good comedy 
appears to grow — out of the way 
the story and conilict of actions, 
ideas, and emotions affect the 
definite set of characters. The 
selection first of incidents and 
a crisis which will hold the con- 
struction of the play is essential. 

In diama the unexpected must 
happen. When it has happened 
It must appea^' logical and 
inevitable. Dr.irna demands 
surprises and shocks or crises 
for Its big situations. 

In a comedy, even when 
dealing with apparently normal 


characters, besides the constructional incidents 
theic must also be an artificial development 
of the conllicling elements and of the plot, or 
there could be no concentrated sequence of 
amusing events working to the cm tains and 
finale. The art of the comedy dramatist lies in 
concealing this ai liliciality. 

In melodrama and farce elfecl is seen without 
cause, fhe situations do not unfold the 
dramatic life of the characters The conflict 
in melodrama is the outward clash of the 
hero with his enemies, and of struggles to get 
the better of those who have falsely aceii.scd 
the innocent or tricked them into disastrous 
ways oi positions. In faicc the conilict some- 
times dcscenils to the knockabout, hut the 
same types of conlhcl are employed as in 
comedy (or even in tragedy), though with 
absurd treatment 

In humorous plays conflict between the 
sexes for instance, as in She Stoop\ to Concfucr 
and The laming ttf the .SVirtMi' - occurs fre- 
quently, and so, loo, docs that belw'een the 
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COURT SCFNE in “ Judgment Day " at the Strand theatre. 
This play, by Elmer Rice, was described by one critic as “ a cutlass 
and hlugdcon attack upon totalitarian justice.'’ 
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CONFLICI BI IWKKN HUMAN AND MKt HAMCAI . FORt'liS is 


the concern of Karel Capek’s tragedy “R.II.R.” This scene shows the 
victory of the robots. Ihc conflict ends with the destruction of the human 


race hy the mechanical robots man hud invented and made to serve him. 


( ot4t(cs\' ttf the Linhawv I'Uviun’, .Vh’ms Cotfacr . photo, J. M' Dchenham 


individual memtter of 
the cast. 

Bridie's Holy hie, 
adopting the Shavian 
manner, shows the ills 
of modern society trans- 
posed into a remote 
historical setting. 

Modern serious plays 
are often concerned with 
industrial or social 
problems, also developed 
by conflict between the 
individual and the group, 
or between classes. In 
tragedy the conflicts are 
between physical or 
mental forces, or both. 
They may be between 
persons, or between per- 
sons and Kate as wi the 
Greek d r a m as. I They 
may be between human 
and mechanical forces, as 


isolated individual (who yet stands for a type) 
and the family or society at large. Somerset 
Maugham's play 7'Iie lircculwinort is an example 
of high comedy in v\hich the father is in conflict 
with the family, who regard him as a money- 
making machine. The Captain (// Kdpcnick. a 
play by C'ail Zuckmayer (lilm and stage ver- 
sions), in which an ex-convict disguised as an 
army captain hoaxes the entire town, is an 
example of the individual conflict against 
society. Teace hi Out lime, a melodrama by 
Noel Coward, presented an idea of what could 
have happened if Germany had won the Battle 
of Britain. Ilw l.ovc of hour C'oloncls, a play 
by Peter Ustinov, introduces, in Ciermany, a 
four-power commission of colonels (English, 
French, Russian, American) discussing prob- 
lems related to a hill castle, in which there is 
the Sleeping Beauty, and subsequently these 
four inside the castle where they function as 
a four-power commission on love and man's 
view of woman. ‘‘ As an evening ‘ in all direc- 
tions commented one critic, .1. C. Trewin, 
“ It boxes a majestic compass." The Linden 
Tree, by J. B. Priestley, has been appraised as 
“ the best domestic play of our time." It tells 
the story of a vice-chancellor of a univ'crsity 
who disapproves of Professor Linden's liberal 
and independent mind, but for the playwright 
himself " the play is not only the story of one 
man ; it symbolises also the struggle in Britain, 
the nation's fight to work a passage from the 
dark." Judgment Da\\ by the Anrerican 
playwright timer Rice, in production proved 
to be, as was aptly stated (by Ernest Short in 
Theatrical Cavalcade), a cutlass and bludgeon 
attack upon totalitarian justice, its success being 
rooted in the ensemble rather than in any 


in Karel Capek's tragedy R,U.R. The outgome 
of this conflict was the extermination of 'man 
by the mechanical robots he had invented and 
made to serve him. 

In Eli/a hethan tragedy there is the inward 
conflict moving with the outer conflict. I'hc 
seeds of dcstuiclion arc within the consciousness 
of the character. A dilfcrence in the selection 
of characters commonly observed in tragedy 
and comedy is that in tragedy one or two 
figures arc selected who by their tremendous 
individuality dominate the play and engross 
the interest of the audience ; m comedy, as 
the humour depends on interplay of characters, 
there are parts almost equally important. 

Dramatic Dialogue 

Jn drama, dialogue is marked by its com- 
pression. It must always mean something, 
because the dramatist's characters have to 
make themselves and the story of the play 
clear within a strictly limited space of time. 
In a realistic play the dialogue must appear 
to the audience natural ; a feeling of boredom 
is created m a modern comedy scene if con- 
versation IS stilted. 

There arc three main styles of dialogue in 
drama : (a) realistic, which creates the effect 
of natural prose conversation ; (b) poetic, 

which is in rhymed verse, as, for example, in 
the serious and romantic passages of many 
Shakespearean plays ; (c) blank verse, the 

most important gradation between rhymed 
verse and prose. Shakespeare's use of prose and 
verse was planned to give effect to particular 
scenes, characters, and for contrast. As a rule 
he used prose for the expression of comedy, 
verse for romance and tragic passion. 
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LESSON 4 

The Dramatic Unities 


T Hf; drama of ancient Greece developed 
into maturity in the 5th century n.r. 
It was a product of the religious fervour 
and artistic impulse of the Greek people at 
the height of their vitality, and it fell into 
decay with their decadence. The plays were 
performed at religious festivals in honour of 
the god Dionysus. 

In Athens a state official supervised the 
productions, and private citizens were obliged 
by law to finance them. The actors were 
known as the artists of Dionysus and were 
held in great esteem. It was later, in Rome, 
that the statu.s of actors was lowered they 
weie frequently slaves or down-and-outs hiicd 
for the occasion by the manager of the theatre 
7'hc Greek dramas were enacted in a large 
arena. The Romans used a rectangular stage 
with the conventions of realistic scenery and 
a curtain. 

Besides the first great plays, we also owe to the 
Greeks the first text-book on 
drama, the Pueficso^ Aristotle 
(384 ^22 B.C.). The mtluencc 
of this Greek philosopher’s 
work on the drama lias con- 
tinued. Aristotle had before 
him the magnificent tragedies 
of the three greatest Greek 
poets, Aeschylus (525 45(i 
B.c .), Sophocles (49 s 406 n.c.), 
and Furipides (480 407 b.c .) 

The word tragedy was used by 
the Circeks foi all serious 
poetic drama as opposed to 
comedy. The latter form was 
not accorded so high a place 
in Athenian judgment as 
tragedy, nor was it so fully 
represented m Aristotle's time. 

The chief comedies then 
existent W'crc those of Aristo- 
phanes, which were brilliant 
political satires and exuberant 
fantasies. Those of Menander, 
which developed the most 
characteristic features of the 
New Comedy, were not in 
being till about 320 b.c. 

Aristotle’s Poetics, therefore, 
deals chiefly with tragedy, and 
it is the serious drama which 
has been most influenced by 
his work. Ideal beauty, clarity 
of construction, and religious 
inspiration were the three 
qualities which, in Aristotle’s 


opinion, made tragedy great. He was averse 
to actors being considered more important 
than the play and to any tampering with the 
plot in order to provide a liner part for a 
leading favourite of the period. 

Pity and Terror 

He set forth the principle that the plot oi 
action was of moic importance than the 
characters. In accordance with the Greek 
drama’s moral purpose and religious aspect, 
the course of the tragic action was to be 
such that the spectators should be so moved 
with pUy and terror that petty emotions weic 
driven out and their souls purged of excess. 
This is the well-known katharsis (purgation), 
fhe works of the great poets centred upon 
personified passions rather than characters. 

In spite of the moral aspect, Aristotle makes 
it clear that all drama is meant to entertain : 
comedy by its humour, and tiagedy by the 



HOMK OF ATHENIAN UUAMA. The theatre of Dionysus, situated 
to the south-east of the Acropolis of Athens and actually withiu the 
temple precincts, was the centre of dramatic art in Greece. The altar 
of Dionysus stood in the middle of the semicircular orchestra, and behind 
this rcHie the tiers of scats. 
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MOni.KN M()M A(.K lO AN('II.M (M.NIIIS. HratlHeld ( olU-KC in 
lU’rkshire li:is n small open-air tliealrc biiilf on the Greek plan for druiiiatic 
perforiminees li> the scholars. I his photo^^ruph taken diiriii):; a pie- 

seiilalion of “ I he Merchant of Venice." I he inscription above the portico 
may he translated as follows : " For these ohservances are not for the passint* 
inonient but abide fur ever." 

sympathy eNe^kctl for the misrorluiics of the insisted on the 

Icadinj’ personage ; anil il was Aristotle who construction unde 

insisted that this leading perst»nagc should craft, and requii 

always be of exalted rank, so that the downfall be strictly observ 
should be dramatically greater. tragedy. 

During the Mi 

Unities of rime, Place, and Action senied only by 

I'he most important of his rules are concerned miracle, and moK 
with the dramatic unities of lime, place, and sance, however, n 

action, rhe liist and third of these vs'cre 

formulated by Aristotle, the second 

developed logically from the first \ \\ 

(I) Unity ol lime liniiis the siippo.sctl \ \ 

iicliun 1(1 the ilur.ition ol (roiiglily) a ‘-inclc V 

(lav. fills v\as a tonccssion, because, in \ t' 

I lie pcMieel pla>, lieiioiial time would in X > ’'ft 

tireek ilr.im.iHc Ihcorv coincide vvilli lime / v 

lakcn in lepresentalion ^ 

l2) Limlv o( pla(.e reslnets ihc action lo one / /"' ^ 
general locality. Both these eonvi.nl ions of //■''' \ 

umiv look into account the fact that the / , ///''< s'’ \ 

chorus — an integral and serious clement ol / ' 

(iroek tragedy- was in lull view' of the / '-•'.--w.-i - / ' ' '' ' 

audience duiing the enure pcrioimance. I ■■ '‘‘'r/Ortr 

Alihoueh the Cireek drum.tlisi look occa- I V 
sional liberties with Lime, he could not retain J *i | ^ V 

any illusion of reality lo lilc il he lengi liencd ^ ^ .p^^^***"*"*^ Propl 

It unduly also, wilh regard to place, it would - r P ‘ * * 1“ 

he dilficiili to devise excuses for moving .r 's — '■ ' [ i ~ g r 

the fifteen peisons ol the chotus lo various ' I I ’ 

locahlies H ^ — 


was to arrange the action 
of the plot so that its situa- 
lions .should display the 
characters of his people in 
conflict wilh the moral force 
of destiny. 

Rome to Modern Times 

Il was the Roman 

poet Horace, in his 
Puetica, who first 

hardened Aristotle’s 
technique of the Greek 
drama into rigid and 
infallible principles for 
all i'uropean play- 
wrights. The Greek 

rules were to be obeyed 
according to the letter, 
hut not according to 
the Greek spirit. 
Aristotle, a Her an an- 
alysis of Greek | pLays, 
crumciaied his rules from 
„ chartaclcr- 

fk plan for druiiiatic These .weic 

taken during a pit- cllcclivc in his -time 

ion above the portico a n d i n I h c o p e II - a i r 

ire ..oM..r (lu- passinK thcalrcs of ihe Greeks. 

J-I o r a c e dogmatically 
insisted on the Greek pattern in diamatic 

construction under other conditions of stage- 
craft. and requited that the unities should 
be strictly ohse'rvcd m comedy as well as in 
tragedy. 

During the Middle Ages drama was icprc- 
senled only by the non-literary mystery, 
miracle, and moiality plays , with the Kcnais- 
sance, however, interest m the ancient classics 
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(.1) Umly ol iiclion limits I he plot to n set 
of incidents, rcl.ilcd us cuusc mid cfl'ccl. 
forming an organic whole This unity 
ptesiipposcs no sub-plot of importance and 
no admixture ol comedy scenes. 1 o Aristotle 
aclion was "the \ilal pimciple and very 
soul ol drama " The duty of the dramatist 
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PLAN OF A GREEK THEATRE. Fheatres in ancient 
Greece were semi-circular structures, with tiers of stone 
seats rising up from the circular orchestra and having a 
clear view of the stage (proskenion and .skenc). The plan 
given above is that of the theatre of Epiduurus. 
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became paramount, and Aristotle's rules were 
rediscovered and again pronounced by the 
critics to be perfection of technique. 

While Shakespeare and other Edizabcihans 
sturdily disregarded the letter of the classical 
conventions and all the unities, these weie 
upheld in the Ibth and 17th centuries. The 
classical tradition was revived in Italy by the 
Kenaissancc, and Irance later became the 
stronghold of drama on Aristotelian lines. 

Restriction of Form 

The romantic tragedy linally broke away 
from the neo-classical and dealt deathblows 
at the strict observance of the unities William 
Archer, in his Fl<iy-Malun^\ points out that the 
dramatist “ who can so develop his story as 
to bring It within the quasi-Ai istotelian ‘iimties* 
performs a curious but not particularly difliciilt 
or valuable feat," and gives a reminder that 
observance of the dramatic unities is not, and 
has not been, the playwright's inescapable 
obligation “ fhough the unities of time 
and place were long ago explodcti as binding 


principles— indeed, they never had any authority 
in Fnglish drama -yet it is true that a bri^ken- 
backed action, whetlier in lime or space, ought, 
so far as possible, to be avoided." Bernard 
Shaw in The Ai ir Statesman am! Nation pointed 
out : “ . . . all the critics, friendly and hostile, 
took my plays to be so new, so extraordinary, 
so revolutionary, that The Tune\ critic declared 
that they were not plays at all as plays had 
been defined for all time by Aristotle. The 
truth was that I was going back atavistically 
to Aiislotle, to the tribune stage, to the ciicus, 
to the didactic Mysteries, to the word music of 
Shakespeare, to the foi ms of my idol Mo/art, 
and to the sltige business of the great players 
whom I had actiiall> seen acting, from Biirry 
Sullivan, Salvini, and Kistori, to C’oquelin and 
( haliapine.” 

To-day many playwrights tend to i cl urn to 
icstriclion of lorm, with apprcciatiorT of certain 
dramatic liuths at the base of Aristotle's 
pnriLiples. In many modern plays the action 
is confined to a few days and the same set of 
scenery su dices througluuit 


LFSSON 5 

Play Production in the Theatre 


T ill stage play in performance is the sequel 
to a thicefold collaboi al ion : play- 
wright, dnecior or ptoducei, and players. 
1 he playwright's intention is expiesscd in play 
lorni. The diiccuir or producer (in the con- 
tcmporaiy theatie nomenclature is neithci 
uniform not standardised) must iindeist.ind 
that inleiilion and tluough the medium of the 
playcis commumeale it to the audience A 
jslaywaighi may be his own punlucer : Beinaid 
Shaw v\as a notable e\am|ilc. An acioi may 
also he both playwright and producci, like 
Noel (_\)vvard and Peter listinov. In some 
eras the theatie is thought ol as the playwrights' 
theatre, as in the Lli/abethnn Age At the 
beginning of the 20th century the theatre m 
Cjicat Britain was also a playwrights' theatre 
By the middle of the 2()lh century the theatre 
v\Ms a players' theatre brought about by the 
relative subordination of both playwright 
and producei to the players' irnportanl part 
m play production. Basically, in actual 
performance the play is the thing - as physi- 
cally embodied and interpreted by the actors 
appearing in it 

j'hcirs IS the responsibility of achieving 
dramatic success, M' ellecting direct emotional 
and mental contact with the spectators. By 
their art the audience is transported to the 
world of the play and its characters come to 
life. The greatest producer, while he can 


mould his actors at i cheat sal and emphasise 
cvciy good point foi picscntvilion. can do 
nothing when the plav linally conics foi judg- 
ment before the public. 

I.ar{;e mid Sniall-scule Prodiiclioiis 

Star actor-managers usuallv select and si>me- 
times piodiice plays in which they appear, 
But the numerical strength of star actor- 
managers weakened m the 20lh century. 
Incieasmgly the piofcssional theatie has becaimc 
commercialised, with the resultant exertion of 
big business innuences in the choice of plays 
and other material for theatrical presentation. 
A big spectacular production has many-sided 
commercial activities and involves the partici- 
pation, among rnhers, of scenic designers, 
costumiers, pcrruquiers, musicians, and choieo- 
graphers. On the other hand, repciloi\y 
theatres, experimental theatres, little theatres, 
and others arc the originators of ingenious 
and resourceful product ions in which scenic 
clfccts are subtly suggestive rather than realistic. 
Someofthe most beautiful productions aie those 
of the larger stage, possessing an architectural 
simplicity and relying on good lighting and 
colour of dresses and composition of 
grouping. When the original designs and 
plans of the professional designer are presented 
to the scenic artist in the paint-room, they are 
drawn to a scale of halt' an inch to the foot and 
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painted with exquisite preci- 
sion ; scale plan, colour 
scheme, and direction of light 
throughout the scene are 
worked out by the designer', 
together with accurate details 
for the backings, which mask 
doors, windows or staircase 
turnings in an inlenoi set, and 
we 1 1 “ c ( ni ce I V e d proportional 
plans loi any cxlcrioFs. 

Prcliininaries to Rehearsal 

Uel'orc going into rehcaisal 
a play is usually read to the 
membeis of the cast, when a 
general scheme is commonly 
adopted and they receive then 
typed parts, together with 
instiuctions about costumes. 
Sometimes one decoration ex- 
pel t IS responsible foi all the 
scenic designs and diessmg 
of the play ; as the colon i 
schemes of the costumes must 
be in accoril walh those of the 
scenic background and fur- 
nishing, while the whole is 
alfected by the lighting, this 
spcciahsetl decoration is usual 
in a big production. riie 
dressing of a period play is 
under taken by various firms 
of theatrical costumicis, who 
may supply everything woin, 
from hats and wigs to shoes 
or sarulals ; for modern 
clothes each actress may be 
sent to scveial dressmakers oi 
firms I'or the various clothes 
anti accessories which com- 
plete the stage wardiobe for 
the particular part. 

1 h c producer, h a v i n g 
engaged, or approved the en- 
gagement of, the members of 
the cast, has still much to do, 
apart from general super- 
vision, preparatory to the 
rehearsals. He has to visual- 
ise, work out, and note m his 
typescript all the movements 
and “ business " of the play. 
In an immense production 
with crowd scenes, the pro- 
ducer must Li.sc some such 
method as the fixing of 
numbered tickets to the 
costumes of the performers, 
corresponding to group 
numbers, the positions and 
movements of which he has 



IIAKl) WORK ni'IMNI) IHi: SCKNI S. Planning a production 
of “ Titus Androiik'us " for a Sliakospeare season at Stratford-upon- 
Avon are, left to right, the eostiirne designer (Desmond Heelev), tite 
producer (Peter llrook), the costume supervisor (Keegan Smith), and 
the assistant responsible for settings (Michael Northen). 
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carefully evolvetl in detailed directions. The 
numbers are noted, so that at each subsequent 
rehearsal the correct positions are taken. 

Conrad Carter in his book Play Production 
deals specially with rehearsal methods The 
schedule of rehearsals varies, he contends, for 
every play, being governed chiefly by ‘ Natuic 
of play ; size of cast ; total duration of 
rehearsal period ; evenings when all the cast 
arc available, and when some are not ; relative 
importance, or difficulty, of various scenes , 
existence of crowd scenes, where supers and 
numbers of small part players are involved ; 
various local conditions and difficulties.” 
He had in mind the amateur stage, and he 
gave the section of a typical rehearsal schedule 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

Many producers use a scale-model stage 
and either scale-model figures or chessmen, 
or even long glass-headed pins, for woiking 
out all movements of the actors scene by scene, 
writing the directions into the copy of the play 
as they proceed. This means starting rehearsals 
with a clearly conceived plan of action. 

The Stage Manager 

At first rehearsals on the stage of the theatre, 
substitutes for furniture and necessary pro- 
perties are used, and chairs are spaced to mark 
entrances. The stage nianager, or the assistant 


stage manager, is responsible for the setting 
of the stage before work begins. The stage 
manager is also responsible for sending out 
the calls for rehearsals to the actors. He or 
his assistant keeps the prompt copy of the 
play up to date with all stage directions as given 
by the producer during rehearsals. The stage 
manager .settles dressing-rooms, and is at the 
head of all (he stage stall' of carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and property men. He supervises 
all setting of scenes when these are ready to 
be used at rehearsals and subsequently at 
each performance, unless he delegates his 
assistant sees that all furniture and accessories 
arc correct according to designer's plans and 
producers jrrangements He also directs the 
head electrician with regard to lighting of each 
scene, from the ” light plot ” containing details 
of all lights used m the play. 

I’hc assistant stage manager has many 
duties in a big production. Besides being at 
hand to help with all detail in the setting ot 
scenes and properties, he is required to prompt 
the actors, and m,ike notes of the times of 
the rise and fall of the curtains at the beginning 
and end of each act, both during rehearsals 
and when the play is running. He may also 
have special duties with regard to working 
electrical eneels, mechanical changes of scenery, 
and lighting 


J.I SSON 6 

The Business of Acting 


T hF’ good actor, collaborating with the 
dramatist, interprets and rc-crcates, in 
terms of his own peisonahly, the 
character assigned to him, and so embodies 
it that he is able to give a line performance 
night after night during the run of the play. 
His voice and body are trained to such obedience 
that his reali/ation of the part is not consciously 
hampered by rules of technique ; nor is he 
subject to slackness on the stage. As ho 
finishes his make-up and dressing, he slides 
naturally into his part. This smoothness and 
ease are attained by practice, the checking 
of dramatic theories with experience, the 
observation of people in all walks and grades 
of life. In particular, smoothness and case arc 
attained by the clear individualising thought 
bestowed on the character, and by the almost 
subconscious accuracy of words and move- 
ments after long and arduous rehearsals. To 
give a limshed performance, the actor must 
feel absolutely at home on the stage. 

The producer, with clear-cut ideas about 
how each part should be played and how the 
parts are to be welded into a whole, may give 


each member of ilic east opportunities to 
reveal how he ot she thinks a character should 
be poMia>cd. Another producer may strictly 
impose his theories and style of interpretation 
on the cast Few producers, however, wish 
to treat ihcir acting teams like puppets, but 
icquirc their intelligent cooperation from the 
start. I his is dillicult to give unlc,ss the 
players know something of the play. When 
this IS a classic, everyone can study advantage- 
ously from the whole text ; but in the case of 
a new play, though a few of the principals may 
be provided with copies, the usual typewritten 
part distributed to each actor contains merely 
his owm speeches, his cues, and a few of the 
stage directions which directly affect him. 

Much more can lx- grasped if there is an 
initial reading of the play to the assembled 
company. Between this and the first rehearsal 
each actor studies his lines with a notion of 
what will eventually emerge from them. 
Although the playwright has written the play. 
It docs not follow that his presence at rehearsals 
is desired, or even welcomed Much depends 
upon his knowledge of the technicalities of 
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lU Hl'.ARSAL \MrilIN A PLAY, A scene from Pirandello's ' Six Churaclers in Search of an Aiitlior,*' 
sho^viiiK Ihe * characters " (^>itli sta«e assislaiits and personnel) rehearsing with substitutes for the stajje setting. 

\\'('',tnitn\trr I hfotrf , phata, rttHm d L row tfu-i 


produciion. An nctoi who has become a 
playwfiylu has lirsl-hand knowledge of stage 
tcqiiiremcnis and can make constructive sug- 
gestions. Bui a playwright may not know 
how' his script should be handled “ behind the 
scenes ” in ortlcr to turn it into a public 
peitormancc ; in which case, it' he attends 
lehearsals of his play he is expected to be a 
spectator lalher than a participator. 

Special Rehearsals 

Sometimes a mere portion of a scene, which 
will play tor a few minutes only, will require 
special tuition to perfect oi take hours to 
rehearse. A stage duel, for instance, will he 
arranged by a fencing master ; lor a struggle, 
or a free light, every movement will have to 
be lived, numbered, and rehearsed in order. 

Placing of furniture the exact angle of a 
table or chair —positions of rostrums (platforms 
which raise portions of the stage), the shape 
of the stage area, are all marked out from 
the beginning of production. Mechanical con- 
trivances, such as the revolving stage, require 
special rehearsing, in order that the actors 
may be exactly in their right places before the 
intricate mechanism is started. 

Although the actor at his best is the supreme 
artist of the theatre, even the most experienced 
defers to the producer in the matter of positions, 
etc. The producer has worked out all the 
movements and knows exactly where each 
actor should be at a given moment in the play, 


also how to prevent one actor from masking 
another during a scene, oi from playing too 
far light oi lelt of the stage so that he is invisible 
to a portion of the audience in the auditorium. 

In order that the actors may become quite 
at ea.se with all the business in their parts, the 
producer as a rule not onlv arranges substitutes 
for the furniture at early reheaisals but also for 
pioperties used. 

The sooner an actor is word-perfect and the 
more he knows of everyone ckse's part in his 
own scenes, the better. It is important that he 
should learn his cues. Some actors memofi.se 
these by writing them out ; when they know 
their own lines, with the check of the cues, 
they will go right through their parts frequently, 
as occasion serves, to acquire fluency. On a 
tirst night (and afterwards) another player 
may dry up ; it is far less noticeable (to the 
audience) if the right word can be given on 
the stage rather than from the prompt corner 
by the assistant stage manager. Nervousness 
may lead to the transposition of a .sentence, so 
that a cue is not correctly spoken. The actor 
who IS not cue-bound, but has an intelligent 
grasp of the scene, will be able to continue it 
naturally. Other cs.scntial things for the would- 
be actor are to know how to listen ; to 
interpolate naturally ; not to emphasise unduly, 
and not to rant. 

After each rehearsal an actor will think over 
all the points that have been raised. He will 
try movements, new inflexions in speeches. 
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practise silling down al the right word, getting 
up, opening a door, saying a speech while 
lighting and smoking a cigarette, or any other 
stage business introduced. If the play necessi- 
tates period costumes, besides being fitted for 
these he will get into touch with an authority 
on the period and will pay particular attention 
to its manners and customs. A dress parade — 
to see that all costumes are correct -and a 


dress rehearsal are the rule for most plays. 
These rehearsals are carried through more or 
less like pcrTormances thus enabling the cast to 
acquire the correct rhythm and speed of the 
play. Any properties used are provided and 
assembled by the property master and his 
stair, and are either handed to the actor 
concerned, if requiied to he brought on, or 
placed in position on the stage. 


LESSON 7 

How the Actor Acquires his Technique 


1 r is often said that there are no rules for 
acting, and equally often is the importance 
of training stressed by dramatic critics 
and authorities. Svdncy W. Carroll was em- 
phatic in his Acting for ihc Stoi^c on what can 
and what cannot be taught. The appropriate 
use of the voice, the acquisition of the team 
spirit, stage deportment, dillerent styles of 
acting -these, he stated, can be taught. What 
cannot be taught, unless there is a natural gift 
lor the requisite, is, he suggested, “ the power 
of expressing emotion convincingly, sincerity 
in feeling and its utteianec, charm, personal 
individuality and mesmensiVi, conltol over 
passion and the gift of letting it loose in |ust 
measure.” fiainmg uiuloublcdly aids the 
actor to express himself ; ii develop', not only 
(he necessary phvsical qualities, but that mental 
alertness and powei of concentralion which aie 
essential to line pcrfoimanee. there cannot be 
artists without Ingh technical skdl yet ttic 
paramount concern for the playei must always 
he with the “ life ” of the part. 

A pleasing vmce, good vliction, an ear for 
rhvthin, an instinct lor phrasing, emotional 


power, proficiency m the arts of gesture and of 
singing —all these things were doubtless as 
necessarv to the success i>f an artist of nionysus, 
playing in ancient Circek tragedy, as they are to 
the modern actor. The latter unless specialis- 
ing in character paits -requires, also, features 
which will make up well ; the Ciieek wore a 
mask winch covered the head, and not only 
proclaimed his type of chaiacter from afar but 
w\is an ingenious amplilier of the voice -useful 
in the open-air theatre. 

Voice Production 

Scientilic knowledge applied to public enter- 
tainment has had considerable clfeets on the 
use of the voice by public cnlcrlamers. Stage 
speech, loi instance, is dilferenl fiom platform 
oialory ; and sound radio, television, and (ilms 
have led to new techniques. In lilms the 
attention of (lie eye as w'oll as the car of the 
audience is Cvimmandcd ; m sound radio the 
imagination must be stimulated by the car 
alone. I’his demands a highly specialised 
technique. To cater for this specialist know- 
ledge, tiaining insiitulions olfer courses of 
sillily. fhe (iiiildhall School of 
Music and Drama, m London, for 
example, has a special stiitlio with 
first-class apparatus. In its search 
foi fresh talent, and to give advanced 
students an opportunity to play m 
ladiodiama, the Biilish Broadcasting 
C^orporalion invites annually tepre- 
scnlalive teams Ironi drama schools 
of their choice to participate m a 
competition for the awaid of (wo 
prizes m the form of a six months' 
contract with the B.U.C , Repertory 
Company. 

A breathing exercise which is 
LLsefuI to increase the air supply 
to the lungs and, therefore, the 
volume of the voice, consists m 
inhaling deeply through the nose, 
holding the breath for 'several 
seconds, and then slowly exhaling 
it in puffs through the wide-open 



Sr UDLNTS REHI ARSINC; RADIO DRAMA. In a suitably 
equipped studio at the Cuildhall School of Music and Drama, 
London, students of classical, Elizabethan, Restoration, and 
modern drama have facilities for acquirinu the special technique 
that is necessary for the effective broadcastinq of plays. 
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SIA(iK ASPIRANTS ^ain experience at a school of uctinK such as 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art (K.A.D.A.). IIitc is a scene from 
the principal's production of “ JVIaKda," hy Hermann Sudermann, in the 
> aiihrij|p;h tlieatre of the academy. 


mouth, pronoiiiicing ‘‘ ah ” with each puff. 
Reading aloud great verse or dramatic prose, 
articulating each word carerully and accurately, 
then rc-rcading to get the diamalic meaning, 
the right mllexions and good phrasing into 
the sentences, is excellent practice. Unforced 
comedy largely depends on an instinct for 
phrasing. 

Lmotional power can also he cultivated in 
the study of classical parts. The old argument 
which Diderot propounded in 1760 in his 
ParaditKc sm Ic Comcdicn constantly crops up 
to-day, as to whether .an actor should feel his 
part at each performance or only simulate 
leeling. t.xprcssions of 20th-century opinions 
on this point are illuminating. Mane I'empesl 
staled, “ I do think that the actor cither docs 
feel deeply, or has felt deeply, and can call up 
his physical reaction to that distress at will. 
I’ve no doubt people vary a good deal, but 
there cither is, or has been, emotion if the actor 
is to convey any suggestion of it.” Dame Sybil 
Thorndike's husband, Sir Lewis Casson, ex- 
pressed himself on the subject in this manner : 
“ The actor who, during a performance, relics 
on living the part is an amateur and an in- 
tolerable nuisance to his fellow players. Such 
an attitude is no more necessary than that a 
painter should live the paint he is laying on the 
canvas.” Michael Redgrave, an actor with a 
remarkable range of achievements, in The 
Actor^s fVavs and Means (the text of the Rocke- 
feller F'oundation Lvcctiires delivered at Bristol 
University, 1952 53), comments, “ Thought or 
emotion may or may not be present -but the 


basic will of the actor must 
be, quite simply, to act : not 
to think, not to feel, not to 
exhibitionise, not to make 
some personal statement — 
though he may do one or ail 
of these — to act,'' An 
actor IS unlikely to give a con- 
vincing performance unless he 
IS capable of feeling the 
emotion at some time. The 
student should therefore en- 
deavour to enter with the 
utmost realism into the 
thought and feeling of the 
character in the particular 
scene which he is studying. 
If the part is one which he has 
seen played well profession- 
ally, while remembering the 
good qualities of the ajetor it 
IS irnt^ortant to neglttl his 
mannerisms, w'hich will be 
mere affectations if imitated. 
All stage acting must 'be a 
slight exaggeration of nature. 
Unless there is accentuation it 
is impossible to reach the audience ; instead of 
appearing natural, the player who tried to give 
an absolutely truc-to-hfc performance would 
be ineffective, rrulh to nature is as undesirable 
m acting as it would be m scenery, 'fhe art of 
acting is a subtle distortion of natuie so regu- 
lated as to be accepted for it. It is therefore 
important for the student to let himself go in 
studying a part -to use more facial expression 
and gesture than is habitual ; these can be 
toned ilown later when he comes to the 
most diflicLilt thing of all which is repose, 
acquired by the elimination of meaningless 
movement. 

In practising gesture, it should be remembered 
that when pointing, or reaching out for some- 
thing, the hand away from the audience should 
be used, to obviate stretching the arm across the 
body. If It is necessary to kneel on one knee 
this should be the knee nearer the audience. 
In starting to walk across the stage, the foot 
away from the audience takes the lirst step. 
When sitting gracefully, though the knees arc 
close together one foot is drawn behind the 
other. These tricks become subconscious. 

Stage Experience 

This IS obtained in a variety of ways. Some 
actors start in amateur societies and, achieving 
success, find a professional opening. Others 
pay for tuition at a school of acting. In 
London such tuition can be obtained at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, Gower 
Street ; and at the Guildhall School of Music, 
John Carpenter Street. Other notable London 
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training institutions are the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Royal 
Albert Hall, and the New Era Academy of 
Drama and Music, Cavendish Square. 

Another method, of which promising and 
fortunate aspirants can avail themselves, is to be 
accepted as paying pupils for a season during 
which they will have opportunities for actual 
stage work combined with classical tuition. 

The beginner anxious to specialise m musical 
comedy usually applies by letter to the various 
big managements, stating type of voice, height, 
and colouring (dark or fait ), with a request 
to be notified to attend the periodical auditions 
given for the purpose of chorus selection. If 
the applicant possesses a good voice, looks, and 
some knowledge of stage dancing, an opening 
may eventually be found, leading to a 
chorus or “ walking-on " engagement. Singing 
and dancing practice and lessons should be 
continued and every ell'ort made to become an 
understudy. Even if the part is never plaved, 
there is the great benefit of undei study rehearsals. 

One of the chief dilferences bct\^cen acting 
for the cinema screen and stage acting is that 
for the cinema any accentuation of expression 


or emphasis has to be even more subtly regu- 
lated. If It IS in the slightest degree perceptible 
as “ acting " the character in the picture 
introduces an element of unreality, I'here is 
no question here of the actor's haMtig to reach 
his audience ; his concern is with the camera, 
which may Ix' only a lew feet away, flc has no 
reciprocity of emotion from an audience to help 
him in a dramatic scene, but must endeavour 
mentally to supply this stimulus, lie must keep 
before him an aim cxpiesscd by the great 
I'rench diamatist Corneille: “An actor . . . 
must give inform.Uion to the listener . . . 
through the passion which moves him, and 
not by means of simple narration." 

Training for the screen is a whole-time job. 
Those who arc fortunate enough to olitain an 
apprenticeship contract in a film production 
studio have to learn dancing, depoiiment, 
elocution (diction is mod important for the 
microphone), the proper way to make up, and 
som: understanding of camera technique as it 
alfccts the artist. While most of this training 
IS possible only in the film studio, stage ex- 
perience IS a dolinitely valuable asset for the 
screen aspirant. 


LESSON 8 

Art and Practice of Making-up 


T ill actor on the stage accent uaies Ins face 
with make-up foi the same leason that he 
slightlv exaggerates nature m Ins acting 
to he cITcctive to the audience .lust as he 
lequires greater subtlety of vociil inllcxions 
and gesture m a small thcaiic than 
111 a large one, so also he needs a 
less obvious make-up. In a big 
theatre, to render his facial expres- 
sions distinct to those in the more 
distant parts of the auditorium, his 
skill lies in broader emphasis of 
Ins features rather than in minute 
linish of realistic detail. fhe 
lighting of the modern stage is so 
regulated that there is a general 
elimination of facial shadows ; the 
actor has to replace these, and 
mould the high lights to give the 
rounded or sharpened effect re- 
quired for the type of character - 
whether he wishes to appear fuller 
or leaner in the face. Some know^ 
ledge of drawing or modelling is 
helpful when he comes to use his 
own features as the ground-work 
for a character portrait. Each 
detail must be thought out. 

Should the character be 
historical, the actor will study 


portraits and seciiic photographs on which 
to fouiul the lequisite likeness. Clothes and 
their colour will be taken into considciation; 
a bnlliaru costume tends lo pale the face to 
insignincancc. If a w ig is to be worn, the shade 



IN A ROMAN GREEN-ROOM, This mosaic from Pompeii 
is u glimpse behind the scenes in a Roman theatre, showing 
actors dressing for their next performanee. Note the masks 
which were generally worn by players in Graeco- Roman drama. 
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of hjir will aftcct the colours of the make-up ; 
any false hair on the face alters the shape of it. 
Such accessories as wigs, beards, and moustaches 
can be specially made and tried at the theatrical 
wigmaker's, where an expert will shape them 
according to design or photograph. An actor 
knows the importance of gelling a physical 
resemblance to a famous character it is much 
easier to coriMncc (he audience of the realism 
of the impersonation ; being a part without 
looking it handicaps the actor and makes it 
much more dilTicult for the audience to accept 
his charaetei isation. 

If an aclor is cast for a foreigner of pro- 
nounceil lacial type, he may get a composite 
idea from several illusti atioiis plus some studies 
from life. Always he makes it his business to 
go about among all sorts ol people and note 
eharaclei islic details, not only facial but of 
hands, build, walk, and general gel-up. When 
a elcvet imperscmaloi gives impressions of well- 
known people, he gels a likeness without any 
pigmentary aid, or at most with the merest 
suggestion (d' some chai aelei istie feature. This 
likeness is achieved by the imilalioit of man- 
ncrusms, incks of expressurri, and vocal mllexion. 

Natural and Dmiatiiral Make-iip 

The actor, (hough he may not be a mimic, 
uses some such method - getting into (he 
skin of the pari ” mentall>, as well as adjusting 
his appearance phvsically. Knowing the ana- 
tomy of his own face, he will be able to decide 
how little alteration he can ilo with and 
etnivcy the chaiaelcr with deft touches. 

IS a tar subtler and more realistic 
method to adopt llian a licavy make- 
up which would hamper the mol^ilily 
oi' his features. Ihe modern actor 
IS thus at the far end of the scale of 
myke-up technique Irom the player in 
ancient Rome. Uroad enecl was the 
sole aim in the Ciraeeo- Roman pro- 
ductions ; no oppoilunity was given 
for facial display of emotion when 
masks were used. Ciiaecful and rapid 
raiovernenls were impeded by the high- 
heclcd and ihiek-soled buskins worn 
to exaggerate the normal height of the 
players. 

There are pai ts in which a delimlcly 
unnatural make-up is 
C aliban, Mephistophelcs, or F^icrrot, 
for instance - and here the imagination 
of (he iietor is usually assisted by 
traditions, b’anlastic exaggerations o( 
classical ( jrcck,C^ricntalor Negro types 
lor musical comedies, astounding 
creations in grease-paint and wig-craft 
for vaudeville clowns or eccentric 
characters in revues such make-ups 
are usually arranged and sketched by 


the designer of the costumes and decor for the 
actor to copy. 

^or other parts, only a straight make-up 
may be required that is, one in which the 
appearance is enhanced and not altered ; every 
player is supposed to know how to apply such 
a make-up and also to have a general idea of 
“ character ” make-ups. The more experienced 
the actor, the fewer straight make-ups he em- 
ploys. He w'ill devise subtle changes foi“ each 
part he plays. 

Make-up Materials 

In “ intimate ” theatres some actors do not 
use grease-paint ; women apply a foundation 
cream and powder or liquid powdci and rouge, 
slightly shade their eyes with blue or grey, 
touch up their lashes and pencil their eyebrows. 
Men powder or not, according to the type of 
part, and sometimes use walcr-eoloui for 
artistic effects of old age, or make any lines land 
wainkles required with a BBH lead pencill or 
with a good, poinled brush, size 3 or 4. Any 
natuuil indications of lines should be folkwvcd. 

The usual materials foi make-up, however, 
are grease-paints ; these are obtainable at liny 
Ihcatneal eoslumier's or wigmaker's in nupi- 
bered slicks : Max factor's panchromatic. 
Nos. 23, 24, 2.^ for women ; 27 and 28 for men. 
Suitable roundalioiis for ordinary fair make-up 
foi women arc 1 2, V, ; for men 3, 3i. 4, 4A ; 
the vellows for a darker type of foundation 
(sometimes used in combination with one of 
the lighter ilesh tints to give depth of tone) arc 
4.1, 5, 51, 6 : 7 IS deliriilely brown, and S and 9 
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DONALD WOLFll AS MALVOLIO in Shakespenrt ’s 
romantic comedy “ Twelfth Night," presented in the Middle 
I'emple Hall, London, For this occasion it was played 
against a background consisting of a large book with pages 
painted to suggest the various scenes. 
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M\SirKIMK( l. or MAKIvlP. In Ihc Mtlrn- 
fJolilwj n-\Iavi‘r lilm, “ CJoodbvc, Mr. Chips/' KnhiTt 
Ooiuit, >^lio ltM>lv <liL‘ pari ol Ihc lo\:ih1c schoolmaster, 
l^rcn old nilh siiprcinc artistry. Ihc lirst of these stills 
sluMvs hull voiilhliil and ea^cr at the start of his career ; 
the second, in his earh Toities ; the third as the si\ty- 
>ear'old Mr. C'hips ; the last, in heiiiv;ii old a^e, his face 
furrowed with the sears, his hands sMinkled and arthritic. 


Art and Practice 

arc brick red ; 8, the browner of the two, 
gives a rich tanned eflcct and is used with 
other colours for dark make-ups, c.g. 

Mexican or Gipsy; 13 and 14 are also ni 
the brown range for coloured types of 
skin ; 12 is black, 20 is dead white; the 
reds for ordinary complexions are carmine 
1, 2, 3, and 4 for men. Lip rouge is sold in 
various shades in small pots or in sticks. 

Lining pencils for shading, lines, etc., are 
obtainable in black, lake, brown, white, 
blues, greens, and grey. 

Other requisites include cold cream, eve 
cosmetic or masque for lashes, powder, dry 
rouge (if required), puif, hare's fool lor 
applying rouge or removing superlluous 
powder, wet white for hands, arms, and 
neck, and, lor men, spirit gum foi allixing 
any hair pieces to the face, and ciepe hair. 

1’he last IS sold in all colours of hair and 
in light plaits ; a little is uniavelled as 
requiied, held in front of heal or damped 
and pressed to take out the crimp, and then 
put on with spirit gum to fiide (lie edges of 
read>-made beardsorw hiskcrs*ind prevent 
an unnaturally hard joining ol' hair-piece 
and skin, ( repe hair is also used alone to 
make small bciirds, etc ,and to thicken eye- 
brows, I or heavy make-ups m which it is 
necessary actually to change the conloius 
of the face as, lor instance, when a snub 
nose has to assume a ckis^ical shape oi the 
proportion ol (.'vrano de Bcigcrac’s, or 
when chin or cheek-bones have to be built 
up nose paste is used. 1 his is really 
a type ol modelling paste and requires 
card 111 artistic ami economic handling 
and alhxing to have the right eflect. 

Using (irease-l’aint 

The secret of the ait of make-up lies not so 
much 111 the selection of pigments as in an 
Lindei standing of the laws of light and shade. 
BcTore applying a gi ease-paint make-up the 
lace should be cleansed. A good way ot doing 
this IS to squeeze out a pad of cotton wool m 
cold water, moisten it with an astringent com- 
posed of 2 o/. of extract of witch ha/cl and 
6 oz. of rosewater, spread over it a ihiii theatrical 
cold cicam, and with this wash the face and 
neck. Wiping them afterwarrls w'lth a soil towel 
or cleansing tissue. The pores of the skin arc 
protected in this way before applying the 
foundation colours. The use of two flesh tints, 
one a shade darker than the other, allows of 
slight gradations of tone as on the natural Lice. 
The grease-paints must be applied sparingly 
and .smoothed over the skin, continuing 
them well beyond the jaw- line on to the 
neck to avoid a “ mask ” effect. Into the 
foundation, when a perfectly even surface has 
been obtained, the colours needed for the 


complexion or shailmg aie then worked with 
SCI upulous care. 

I'he deeper flesh tints arc used by either sex 
for a sunbuint etlcci with piciily of h lor coloLir, 
Ol a touch of chrome and carmine 3 if a more 
brilliant comjslexion is wanted. A pale make- 
up is better achieved with 5 (oi 5 \) and 6 as 
foundation tints Hum with I oi 2, which woukl 
give an insipid appearance. A little practice 
will dcicinunc which grease-paints aie best lor 
individual use, ah hough someiinics the colours 
of a make-up will look right m the dressing- 
room but not wuth the pai ocular stage lighting. 

Carmine grease-paint should be applied m 
three dabs, the shape of a triangle, high on each 
cheek-bone, to soften the contour when the 
colour IS smoothed well into llie foundation. 
Lor a man’s make-up, on a foundation of 
and 3, 9 is used for colour, and it is important 
on a clean-shaven face slightly to indicate the 
shadow of beard and moustache (where 
the skin is nauirallv darkened by hair). Anv 
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1 1 IK AR r OF MAKF.-L'I* Jor the .stn^^ic, the Hlm&, and the television 
screen has to be mastered under expert tuition. 'I he photograph 
shows first-year students reeeivinK instruction from Miss Margaret 
Leonard, stage make-iip professor at the Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama. London. 


exaggeration of the bUic-grcy 
shadows will give an unshaved 
appearance. Thi.s is useful for 
some character parts and it can 
be emphasised by finely chopped 
black crepe hair dusted over a 
little spirit gum on the face. 

Eye Shading and Powdering 

Eye shading admits of varia- 
tions of colour from gicy to 
purple ; usually a blue lining 
pencil IS mixed with a little 
lake. The colour is applied 
along the lashes and then care- 
fully blurred to shade the lid. 

With a little paint on the tip of 
the third hngei the space 
between eyebrow and lid is 
slightly shaded ; so also is the 
lower IkI, to imitate the shadow 
cast by the lashes. A drawing 
Slump IS Lisclul to apply this 
shadow and to extend the outer 
corner of the eye with a line 
line ; a dot of carmine on the innef* corner adds 
brilliancy to the eyes 

Before powdering, any iinpi ovemerUs m 
“shaping” must be done. If the nose is 
inclined to be broad, a high light wilh the palest 
foundation tint can be drawn down the centre 
and the sides slightly shaded ; the high light 
can continue to the tip if the nose is short, but 
should be blended before reaching the end if 
the nose is too long. To round the chin, the 
upper contour can be slightly shaded with lake 
and grey and the point of the chin can be made 
prominent wilh a high light. I'o correct full- 
ness under the chin, is worked in waih the 
foundation. Some actresses apply a little 
rouge for this purpose with excellent ellect. 

After powdering (to dry the surl'acc and fix 
the paint) the eyebrows are accentuated with a 
black or brown eyebrow pencil and the mouth 
is made up. The shape of the lips should be 
improved, where necessary, with the lipstick, 
emphasising the dip in the middle of the upper 
hp and - unless ii projects -painting the lower 
lip a shade lighter than the upper. The eye- 
lashes can be made up with water cosmetic ; 
actresses gcneially use black grease eye- 
cosmetic, melting and then applying it on the 
loop of a hairpin ; or a small quantity of the 
cosmetic IS melted in a metal spoon over a 
candle llame and brushed on the lashes with a 
fine camel-hair brush. 

Old-age Effects 

An efleci of fragile age for either sex is 
obtained by using 5 as a foundation, pale colour 
on the lips, and a light blue liner blended with 
lake to get a delicate purple for the shadows. 


Any faint indications of natural lines should be 
followed, pencilled with lake to begin then 
course and finished with the lip of the little 
fingei ; a high hghi is placed above each line 
with a white liner, and delicately worked also 
with the linger-tip so that the white blends a 
lillle into the foundation. The checks should be 
shaded below the check bones, the eyes deeply 
shadowed under (he brows, and the hollow 
at the corner of the eye should be emphasised 
with lake. 

The eyebrows and lashes may be made up 
with water-black, or, il* an effect of greater age 
IS needed, the lashes arc powdered and the eye- 
brows are whitened with the white liner. The 
nose IS sharply defined on the bridge with a 
centre high light and shaded at either side to 
give It a bony effect ; the upper part of the 
chin also is shaded, and the point of the chin 
may be brought into high relief with IJ or 20. 
Hollows in the neck must not be forgotten, and 
the veins on the hands should be emphasised 
with a blue liner before applying wet white. 

Characler Paris 

For a fat effect the features should appear 
small in the expanse of face. The eyes should 
not be enlarged by shading ; and the nose 
(iristcad of having a light line which defines the 
bridge) is given a shadow' at the tip and a high 
light above to shorten it. Carmine should be 
placed well down on the cheeks with high lights 
above, to make them appear rounder. 

The most important point about a Mongolian 
type is the slant of eyes and eyebrows. With 
a little 20 for high lights, 5i and 6 may be used 
for the foundation and 9 for colour. The 
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cheek bones must have sharp high lights. A 
piece of white soap is softened and placed over 
the eyebrows. When this is dry, the grease- 
paint is gently smoothed up to it, and the hairs 
are invisible. With the eyebrow pencil the 
ends of the eyebrows are drawn up in a slanting 
curve. To give the oriental effect to the eyes, 
a line is drawn from the outer corners about 
half an inch upward with a black liner, and then 
softened into a shadow with the finger-tip. 
The upper lids arc shaded on the inner corners 
only ; the outer portions arc brought into 
prominence with a strong high light, which is 
continued up to the eyebrow. The sides of the 
nose arc as light as the front, to give a broader 
effect ; a deep shadow placed beneath the lower 
lip — enlarged in shape with 9- gives it fullness. 

For a Gipsy, Mexican, etc., 5 \, 6, and 8 can 
be used for the foundation with a touch of 9 
for colour for hands and neck. Details of eye- 
brow shapes and hair-pieces should be copied 
from distinctive types. 

For Jewish parts the nose can be slightly 
bridged with nose paste and the nostrils dis- 
tended by high lights and downward curves to 
the lobe with a lake liner. Beards and 
moustaches are each adjusted in two pieces and 
affixed with spirit gum when the rest of the 
make-up is completed, softening the edges with 
crepe hair and colour. 

With period white wigs, make-up should be 
fair. A man's wig needs careful arrangement, 
as the line of the join must bo concealed on the 
forehead. A good wig is built on a silk founda- 
tion with a small band of flesh-coloured silk 
where the front meets the forehead, fhe wig 
is put on after grease paint has been applied, 
but before powdering. The top of the fore- 
head should have any grease removed from it. 
7'he wig, held by the sidesprings, is placed on 
the head with the edge in the right place on the 


forehead. Then, the front of the wig being 
carefully held down with one hand, the back is 
drawn into position. A thick layer of the 
foundation paint is put along the join and 
worked smoothly into the forehead. 

Wigs should not be worn for juvenile parts 
unless absolutely necessary, as false hair ages 
the face. In costume plays where the style of 
dressing demands a wig, actresses often work 
their own front hair over the artificial, colour 
permitting, to soften the effect. Should the 
part require an older appearance, a wig is an 
excellent help to character make-up, and when 
depicting a modern woman with a smartly 
dressed head. White grease-paint and powder 
may be used to whiten hair at the temples. 
For a grey effect a shampoo powder looks 
natural, but needs to be renewed between acts. 

Screen and Television Make-up 

As the introduction of electric lighting info 
the theatre revolutionised stage lighting, so 
acting for (he screen or television requires the 
adoption of special methods of make-up, made 
necessary by the powerful lighting of the studio 
and the sensitivity of the camera. Make-up for 
the screen actor is decided in the film studio. 
I;ven crowd artists are given directions as to 
the particular materials they arc to use. The 
cameraman is the absolute authority as to what 
constitutes a correct make-up for the particular 
lighting and individual. In most large studios 
there is a make-up expert who keeps a stock of all 
requisites and superintends this important 
business. Colours of foundations, powders, 
shadings, eyebrow pencils, and lip rouges are 
graded m charts ; but frequently the in- 
dividual has to alter a number to suit the 
cameraman's requirements -using a dark pow- 
der with a fair foundation, or blonde eye 
shadow with brunette colouring. 


LKSSON 9 

Repertory, Little, and Amateur Theatres 


T Hfc professional theatre of Great Britain, 
centred on London’s West End, has 
lost ground since the beginning of the 
20th century, partly because of the competition 
of the cinema, and partly because of television 
in the home. Tastes for entertainment, either 
public or private, change. Television affects 
the attendance at cinemas and establishes 
supremacy over specific radio programmes, 
televised plays being preferred to plays either 
broadcast or produced in the “ living theatre." 
Thus the difficulty of attracting theatre audiences 
regularly is intensified, notwithstanding experi- 
ments such as twice-nightly performances, 
earlier openings, and the organization of 


theatregoers' clubs. Bui West End theatres 
continue to attract tourists from abroad, 
residents in London’s outer circle and the 
suburbs, and visitors from the Provinces. 

The Repertory Theatre 

Professionals who are not members of 
touring companies in the Provinces are actors 
and actresses who are associated with a resident 
repertory company. Bernard Shaw's ideal 
theatre would have been “ A factory of thought, 
a prompter of conscience, an elucidalor of 
social conduct, an armoury against despair and 
dullness, and a temple of the Ascent of Man." 
The ideal repertory theatre company would 
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A PLAY IN A rmiRC II, C hrislophir Fry's “ A Sleep 
of Prisoners has been presented in many ehiirelies in 
l^nKland and elsewhere. Sponsored by (he Keli^ious 
Orama Society of Great llritain, the play was first 
performed in St. 1 honias's church, KeKCiil St., London. 


function in a suitable building, and have 
a company of players of sufficient strength 
to ensure adequacy of casting for varied 
types of plays and to enable the majority 
of its members to take big and small parts 
in turn. Elaboration of the basic idea 
would be the organization of a tour of a 
repertory company within a restricted 
region, to make practicable continuity of 
the performance of any play for a specific 
period. 

Before the professional theatre began to 
weaken by transference of public support 
to the cinema, some repertory theatres 
undertook important productions of new 
plays by well-known playwrights, or of 
plays which did not strongly commend 
themselves to ordinary commercial man- 
agements. I'he Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre is an outstarulmg example of 
laudable v\ork undertaken in successive 
years and marked by artistic achievement 

at a price. It had its origin in play 
readings by amateur actors in 1 907. 
Stemming from it, the Malvern Festival 
was begun in 1929. The oldest still- 
functioning (1957) repertory theatre is the 
Liverpool Playhouse, which was started in 
1911. It was the third repertory theatre 
to be opened m Cireat Britain, the two 
theatics that preceded it being the Gate 
Theatre, Manchester, and the Glasgow 
Repertory Theatre. 



TlfK LiyF#RPOOL Pl AYHOUSK presents a scene from Its modern-dress production of Sheridan's comedy 
Ihc Started in 1911, the Liverpool Playhouse is the oldest still-functioning (1957) repertory 

theatre in Great Britain. 
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Distinctive productions of Classical, Pliza- 
bethan, Restoration, and contemporary plays arc 
given by the Old Vic. After the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, had been bought by the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
(C.E.M.A.) in 1942, the Old Vic company 
began to give productions there, the theatre 
becoming the first state theatre in England. 

Amateur Societies 

“Little" theatres, often because their pro- 
ductions are artistically but economically 
planned, stimulate and encourage interest in 
playwriting and produce new plays, as do some 
repertory theatres. One manifestation of viri- 
lity in the theatre is the growth of the amateur 
movement. Hundreds of amateur societies 
specially interested in wriling, producing, and 
playing in "straight" plays arc atTiliatcd to the 
British Drama League. Others arc alliliatcd 
to the National Operatic and Dramatic Asso- 
ciation, the corresponding organization for 
amateurs whose primary interest is in "musicals." 
Festivals and competitions within the movement 
make possible constructive appraisement, in 
public, of amateur productions and arc supported 
by an increasing number of municipalities, some 
of which have a drama adviser. 

l.ocal aulhoiit!o.s under the Local Govern- 
ment Act (194(S) have the powci (C'lausc 132) to 
spend up to the value of a sixpenny rate on 
entertainment, in Scotland 4i,d., v>roviding the 
entertainment, or electing buildings for it, or 
both. The (iisl of the civic theatres was de- 
cided upon by Coventry in 1954. Brought into 
being by amateur activities were the Cjiiild of 
Adiudicators and the Little Theatre Guild. 

Many amateur companies aim at possessing 
their own theatres. The non-professional group 
of actors and technicians knows as the I'avi- 
stock Repertory Company was granted a lease 
of Canonbury Tower (London) in 1952, and in 
1953 celebrated its 21st birthday by opening 
the Tower Theatre. The Queslors, Ealing, 
another London amateur society, succeeded in 
giving productions in its own theatre. A 



A NON-PROI'ESSIONAL CROUP of actors 
and terlinicians known as the I avistock Repertory 
Company (London) stage their pla^s at the 
lower theatre, Canonbury. Here is a scene 
from “ Ring Round the IVIocm.” 


provincial foierunncr of these was the famous 
Maddcrmarkct Theatre, Norwich. 

Local pageants and open-air performances 
arc other expressions of amateur work, in- 
cluding productions by college and other 
students, outstanding examples being the per- 
formances of Greek and of Shakespeare's plays 
at Bradfiekl College and by drama groups 
based on Oxford and C'ambridge Universities. 
The Arts Council developed the work started 
by C.E.M.A., which it superseded. 

Some West End stars gamed their hrsl 
knowledge of the stage as actors or actresses in 
amateur companies. 


LESSON 10 

The Sound Picture as a Dramatic Medium 


S OMF famous film directors maintain that 
the dramatic talking film is an adaptation 
of, and a complement to, the traditional 
stage drama. Other famous directors, mostly 
in European studios, consider that the cinema 
is a distinctive art, still in an experimental stage, 
evolving its own perfect technique from the 
silent film with the added quality of sound. 

To the first group belong many American 
and other noted directors, who consider that 


plays should be tried first on the stage, as being 
the less costly means of production, and then, 
if publicly successful, screened forthwith. 
Such directors firmly believe in the stage actor 
for filming. They consider his training essential 
for characterisation and voice production. 

The tendency of the second group of film 
directors is to use dialogue only for clarity 
and to give plausibility to the figures. They 
seek a characteristic rhythm for each picture. 
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Symbolism is used to explain certain scenes with- 
out words. Every scene is not accompanied by 
its realistically appropriate sound. For example, 
a woman is seeing her lover off by train. It is 
barely moving, but, after the preliminary 
whistles, and I he realization by the actors, the 
sound is of a tram at full speed. This drama- 
tises for the audience the idea of .separation m 
the woman's mind. 

C utting and Editing 

Apart from ideas on direction, all great 
pictures arc edited to attain dramatic rhythm. 
Some directors supervise the assembling and 
cutting ol then own pictures because they con- 
sider that editing is the basic creative force of 
the work. I ven when the production is m the 
hands of a team of experts, at the finish a good 
film bears the stamp of the director. 

Every cinematograph tilni is built up from a 
scries of strips of celluloid iccording the 
separate “takes" of the camera. These are 
numbered in accordance with the scenes shot 
m the studio ()r on location. After the labora- 
tory piotesses of developing and printing, the 
lilm is roughly cut and assembled m sequential 
oidei, redundant matter and technical impcr- 
tcctions being removed. These assorted strips 
of celluloid, on which the camera and micro- 
phone have iccoided the appearance and voice.s 
of the aetois and of other obicets and sounds 
essential to the lilm, arc rncicly the raw material 
from which the limshcd picture is made. The 
actors themselves arc thus included as raw 
matciial, while the various tcclimcal experts, 
cameramen, cleclncians, recording engineers, 
etc., arc the team captained by the director, 
whose w'ork culminates m tlie linal editing of 
his own pictures. 


The mechanical task of cutting the film on 
completion i$ often described as editing, but in 
its correct sense the word has an actively con- 
structive meaning. A great director under- 
stands his whole picture, which, besides being 
an elaborate piece of technical work under his 
supervision and control, is his own personal 
interpretation of the drama selected. 

On him depend the unity and dynamic force 
of the production. The lens of the camera is 
to him the eye of the spectator. He must, 
while making the picture, be able to visualise 
it as a coherent whole, building up every 
incident with temporarily disconnected shots. 
On his final assembling and cutting of these 
depend the rhythm and continuity of the film. 

The visual impression from the screen can be 
intensified at the will of the director by the art 
of the close-up. Any animate or inanimate 
object, or part of an object, can be forced on 
the spectator's notice by this means, and 
emphasis is not due to the actor's art only. 

The motion picture is free from specific 
limitations. Its advantage lies in its flexibility. 
Only moments and actions need be recorded 
which arc charactci istic, or which enhance the 
meaning of the stoiy. Dialogue can be. 
restricted to a few words before the action is 
transferred to a totally different filmic scene. 

Film space is created on the screen. A long 
shot may be taken of a real exterior — a bridge, 
a railway station — while for close-ups any 
portion of the structure or building may be 
reconstructed with realistic detail in the studio. 
A film company may work for weeks m Egypt, 
Cornwall, Morocco, or Canada, while in the 
studio, gelling ready for their return, an army 
of scenic artists is building up sets to correspond 
with the exteriors shot on location. 


LESSON II 

How a Film is Made 


B roadly speaking, there are three stages 
in the production of a film. The first 
is evolved m the scenario department, 
where the " shooting script ” is prepared ; the 
second lakes place on the floor of the studio 
where the scenes are recorded and photo- 
graphed, or on location ; the third stage is 
completed in the cutting room, where the 
developed and printed picture is assembled and 
edited. 

The shooting script of a picture, with its 
mass of cinematographic detail, possesses no 
entity as a literary form. It does, however, 
contain a great deal of highly specialised work. 
The story which has been selected for pro- 
duction has to be put into film language with 
explicit technical directions. 


Several scenarists may be used to do this, 
and, in addition, a well-known dramatist may 
supply dialogue. A continuity writer puts the 
finishing touches, in order that the whole 
picture may flow evenly, with unity of style and 
proper development of action. The director 
may or may not actually be responsible, or 
partly responsible, for the scenario of his film, 
but he is always in close touch with its develop- 
ment from the first rough plan tO its completion 
as a shooting script. 

Continuity is vital in the finished picture, 
although impossible during the actual taking of 
the film. A set — it may be a room, part of a 
ship, a staircase, a factory, or any other re- 
quired environment — is built in the studio ; 
and all the scenes taking place In this set, in 
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CAMERA TECHNIQUE IN THE STUDIO. Taken durini; production 
of the GHumont-British film, '' Love and Let I^ve,'’ this photograph shows 
the camera in position on a trolley to commence a truck shot. On the left 
is Anatol Litwak directing; Madeleine Carroll and Ivor Barnard. 
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whatever way they may 
be spaced through the 
scenario, must be finished 
before going on to an- 
other set. Otherwise it 
couJd not be removed, 
and no studio could 
contain at once the many 
sets required for a 
picture. 

Unless the shooting 
script provides a perfect 
filmic plan the director 
cannot visualise clearly 
the course of develop- 
ment of the whole story. 

Everything that affects 
the relation of one shot 
with another preceding 
or following it, or the 
meaning of the particular 
shot, has to be consid- 
ered. If not, taking scenes 
from many different-time sequences in the 
scenario would introduce the possibility of 
irreparable errors, or those involving the expense 
of retaking scenes, The smallest error in 
continuity and poor construction affect the 
spectator's interest. 

The technique of a film differs from that of a 
play. Explanations of past events should be 
shown happening and not told. The strength 
of filmic representation depends on the flexi- 
bility of the medium to the director's will. And 
a picture to be eflectivciy dramatic must possess 
visual appeal and be composed of externally 
expressive images. 

Arrangement of Shooting Script 

When story and dialogue have been worked 
at to the satisfaction of the director, the scenario 
has to be put into shooting script by a technical 
expert usually known as the continuity writer. 
The pages of the script arc divided into two 
columns. On the right alt the dialogue and 
sound directions for the microphone are .set 
down ; on the left, all Ihe business of the 
action and directions for the camera. It is in 
working out these directions that expert know- 
ledge is essential. 

Each scene is taken from several camera 
angles, and each position of the camera is 
worked out and numbered in the shooting script. 
A close shot, medium shot, or long shot may 
be continuous in action. The close-up merely 
directs the spectator's attention to some 


important detail or focuses attention on the 
actor in order to enhance interest. The exact 
meaning and movement or expression required 
are set down in the left-hand column of the page. 
To indicate a lapse of lime, a picture fades out 
and a new scene fades in. When a scene 
changes as if a blind were pulled across the 
screen, it is known as a “ wipc-dissolvc.” This 
is not a camera direction, but one for the 
printing machine. To carry on the spcctalor’s 
thought without break, a scene may be dissolved 
into the next. 

The panorama or “ pan " shot is accom- 
plished by a camera accessory which enables 
It to follow its object as this moves before it. 
Tracking shots, or truck shots, are taken with 
the camera on a trolley or truck, so that it can 
travel as it takes the scene. Panorama and 
truck shots can be combined when the camera 
turns on a swivel as it moves laterally. 

The iris, or mask, darkens the picture except 
for a light opening in the centre. This camera 
device is used to denote looking through opera- 
glasses, a keyhole, or other small aperture, the 
mask being shaped in accordance with the 
shape of the particular aperture. 

In the right-hand column of the majority of 
scripts (sometimes the directions extend across 
the full width of the page) the scenarist’s 
directions for the microphone include re- 
recording. This is the putting in of extra 
sounds after the picture has been taken, such as 
bells, music, mechanical noises, and so forth. 
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Filmcraft in the Studio 


I T would be difficult to exaggerate the 
cinema's importance in national recreation. 
In common with other mechanised arts, 
the mechanical side has developed more swiftly 
than the artistic. Technical abundance is such 
that it is sometimes believed to replace original 
ideas and intellectual direction. But film pro- 
duction cannot be a cheap business. Unless 
the technical side satisfies the public, the finest 
story and acting arc heavily handicapped. 

A studio has to be either buill or rented. It 
may be in a production centre covering many 
acres ; it may entail the lay-out and mainten- 
ance of Its own extensive grounds with gardens, 
roads, wooded backgrounds, ornamental water, 
and space for building exterior sets. The 
studio Itself IS equipped with a vast and 
complicated system of lighting. The W'alls 
are sound-proofetl, and for the sound- 
recording installation heavy royalties must 
be paid to the manufacturers of the apparatus 
that IS used. 

FroducHon C osts 

In addition to the main studio there are all 
the dressing-rooms for artists, the scenario 
department, the cutting room, scenic studios, 
model-makers', properly men's, and carpenteis' 
w'orksluips, wardrobe rooms, and the expensive 


plant of printing and developing \vorks. The 
producer (not to be confused with the director 
of the film) has the cost of all this to 
consider, as well as the salaries of his tech- 
nical, working, business, and artistic staff, 
big sums spent on authors’ fees, publicity, 
and the requisite sets. 

The cost of a sound film, like other manu- 
facturing costs at the beginning of the second 
half of the 20th century, was neither standard- 
ised nor stable. In the early ’50s the British 
Film Academy published The Film Industry in 
Great Britain ; Some facts and Figures, giving 
the following estimated total costs. 


Lxccptionallv r'Xpciisivi: British 

ProJiJClion . t 

550,000 

tixpcnsive thirst F'eature I'llms mule by 
Import, ml DirexTors : 

Ohvvi Twist 350,000 

The Winslow Boy 300,000 

Average l irsl l ealure films : 

Spnns in Patk Lone 230,000 

Obsession 120,000 

Cheaper First Feature Films ; 

Blue Sea 75,000 

Now Bm abbas Bus a Bobber 100.000 

No Room at the Inn 95,000 


CTirtain-raisers were made at an average cost 
of about £20,000 each. Two films for which 
a countrv house was used as a studio cost 
£15,000 {Dr, Morelle) and 
£12,000 {P.C. 49), 

Highly paid technicians arc 
the cameraman, the record- 
ing engineer, and the art 
director. The cameraman 
controls the lighting in 
association with the chief 
electrician. He has to keep 
a proper balance of light by 
means of an array of arc 
lamps, spol-lights, giant “suns,” 
and other powerful illuminanls. 
Fach shot is specially lighted 
and the dramatic angle of the 
camera has to be found. The 
recording engineer has to fix 
the position for the micro- 
phone with equal accuracy ; 
the volume of sound is con- 
trolled by another expert. 

Art Director 

The art director of the unit 
is responsible for the scenic side 
of the production. Besides 
designing and supervising the 
building and furnishing of sets 
for the studio, he sometimes 



IN riiL STTiniO. Ill the production of “The Mudlark,*’ the film 
of a book by Fheodore liennet, last-minute instructions are being 
given by the director (.lean Negulcsco, on the right). On the left 
is the director of photography (George Piniral). Items of studio 
equipment include the focus-puller, which helps the director to gel 
players in focus for camera work. 
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ON Til 1C SICr. A rclunirhiul is in pniurcss of si scene in the Patlic film “ Ttiursil!i>’s Child,’* starring Sally 
Ann Howes and Wilfrid Lawson. In the centre are the director and assistant director, and in the foreground 
(riyfhl) is the continuity Rirl. I'he cameramen are focusinK and the electricians standing by. At a later state 
a temporary wall will he built on the right, and short or long shots made of the groups at the tables. 

Phoifi, (outtt’M’ of Fat he PiLtunw iJd 


has to alter the landscape on location. For 
instance, a house may have to be built to be 
burnt down, or a faked avalanche to be started 
on an alp. Much of this type of scenic elfect 
IS combined with model work in the studios. 

Production and Continiiity 

The film producer, in collaboration with the 
casting director, having entrusted the making of 
the selected picture to a director, proceeds to 
engage the most important members of the cast. 
The rest of the parts are then allotted, and the 
film goes into production on the studio floor 
after the preliminary work on the scenario has 
been completed. While a screen drama may 
require weeks or even months of preparation, 
the actual shooting of the scenes to make a 
feature him takes from thirty to thirty-live days. 
The period depends on the scope of the pro- 
duction. 

While the picture is being made, an important 
member of the director’s staff is the continuity 
girl, or floor-secretary. In her notebook she 
enters, for future reference, all the details about 
clothes, make-up, changed positions of furni- 
ture, arrangements of draperies, etc., which 
concern the separate shots. Only in this way 


can discrepancies or mistakes be prevented 
when a different part of the scene is acted on a 
subsequent day. The duties of assistant film 
directors vary. In the mam they have to do 
with sending out calls for the actors required at 
the studio according to schedule, taking pre- 
liminary rehearsals and prompting at these, 
dealing out parts or pages of dialogue to the 
cast, and keeping an eye on costume and 
general detail. An expert in the art of actors’ 
make-up attends to this important section of 
the presentation side. 

During the actual takes absolute cessation 
of all sounds not to be recorded by the micro- 
phone IS essential. 

Language Difficulty 

To preserve the universal appeal of the film, 
threatened with the diverse language difficulty, 
some big production firms use the trilingual 
method. Three versions are made of the 
selected story — a German, a French, and an 
English, for instance. But this is more common 
on the Continent than in Great Britain. When 
a French company and an Italian company 
operate jointly to make a film, the French 
players speak French if the locale is France ; if it is 
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Italy, the Italian players speak Italian, and the a French presentation of a story do not seem 

required language for the others is “dubbed in.” good in the German. Dialogue cannot be 

This pooling of resouras reduces costs. literally translated, even characterisation must 

The method entails much preparatory work occasionally be changed ; but films of the 
between the supervisors of the several versions, super-class produced in this way are assured of 

Business and detail which arc quite natural in a world market. 
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11^ AN is by rial lire a civic animal y wrote Aristotle ; and the say/nsr of the Father 
of Politics haA lost nothing in truth with the passing of the centuries. To'-day 
as in ancient times the art of living together in organized communities is one that all 
must learUy and the Lessons in the Course that follow serve to illustrate man's 
constant endeavour to master the art and provide it with a theoretical hacking. 

Politics to-day has a far wider content than heretofore. In parttcului its study 
and practice are closely linked with Ec onomic s, and the Course on that subject in 
VoL 1 should he consulted. Reference may well he made also to the Courses on 
History in Vols. L 4, and 5, Law in VoL and Social AnihropoloCiY and 
Philosophy in Vol. 2. 
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POLITICS 


LESSON 1 

Dawn of Empires 


B y Ihc woid politics is meant all that has to 
do with the relation of human beings lo 
the state. Because the Greeks began the 
study of this relation, and because their stales 
were cities (not, as m the modern world, 
countries), this study was named from poUs, the 
Greek word for a city. 

But the relationship existed long before the 
Circeks, for a slate is a community subjected, 
either willingly or by force, to some form of 
goserrirnenl. So long as men have Jived in 
communities tliat is, so long as several genera- 
tions of one family began to form a unit for 
protection and production government has 
existed and man has been a political animal. 

Understanding of both past and present 
demands acquaintance with eaily forms of 
government and political institutions ; interest- 
ing in themselves, these also contain the seeds of 
modes of government in opera! itni to-day. The 
earliest groupings of the human lace were small, 
because of geographical barriers, primitive 
means of communication, ignorance, suspicion, 
and fear of the unknown, and the constant 
threat of failiiie of a precarious food supply. 
Relations between the individual and the com- 
munity probably exhibited countless grotesque 
manifestations of trial and error before they 
arrived at stages revealed among the most 
primitive peoples of the present day. The 
earliest forms weie not created lo meet the neetls 
of a civilued society. 

Stales and S> stems 

The I gvptian slate giew out ol' fear of the 
gods, exploited by priests and kings. The 
Hebrew suite was carved by Moses out of the 
idea of dependence on the One God. The city 
slates of Ciieece arose fiom “heroic” tribal 
formations, to range on a common slave-owning 
basis between Alliens with her popular assembly 
of LS,()()0 cili/ens (whose executive officials were 
appointed by Cristing lots, and whose elected 
generals took command in turn) and her com- 
mercial rival the luxurious Corinth, to the 
drearily militaiistic Spaila whose only walls 
were the shields of her citi/ens, and whose kings 
could conquer but could neither orgarii/c nor 
go\ern any civilian slate. 

riic modern conception of the citizen's rela- 
tion to the stale is of Roman oi igin ; the Roman 
lawgivers sought lirst lo create confidence in the 
stale and its institutions, 'fhe Roman system 
w^is not cut off from all that had gone before ; 
Romans assimilated much of what v\^as best of 
the instil Lilions and traditions of countries they 
conquered. To them law was the offspring of 


custom and tradition, and so it has remained. 

The study of politics has been hindered, until 
recent years, by the expenditure of effort on 
consideration of what a stale should he rather 
than of what it is likely to he. Most writers on 
the subject have been unduly influenced by the 
first great authors to handle it, Plato (427-347 
n.c .) and Aristotle (384 322 b.c.), who.se aim 
was to discover rules for an ideal state. They 
believed that if they could demonstrate the 
soundness of a workable system, their fellow- 
citi/errs could proceed lo adopt it — they believed 
man to be on the whole a rational being whose 
reason could guide him to wisdom and well- 
being. Acting partly on this theory, the 
Athenians came to grief ; where they failed the 
rest of Greece could not succeed. The Greeks 
believed that man was master of his fate, and 
that anything that seemed good to him was 
within his reach, provided he went the right 
way about it. A modern concept is that man 
can move only in the direction indicated for him, 
not by fate or providence, but by his own past. 

One Element in Common Fear 

This difference of belief helps lo account for 
much of the contrast bctw'cen ancient and 
modern political systems. I’vcn to-day some 
follow Plato and Aristotle in seeking “ lo deter- 
mine what the constitution and action of the 
government ought lo be.” Such determination 
was staled by the 19ih century philosopher 
Henry Sidgwick (1838 1900) to be the primary 
aim of his Elements of Polities ; this book is 
still a standard work, but more lately the view 
recommended by .1. R. Seeley (1834-95) in 
his Introduction to Political Science has been 
preferred. Sccicy opposed any endeavour to 
find the perfect stale, ar guing that the naturalist 
tries lo establish not what would be a perfect 
plant or animal but what animals and plants are 
and do, or were and have done in the past. Not 
otherwise, said Seeley, should states be studied. 

Human governments and societies have always 
been impermanent and variable, but they have 
one element in common — fear. Fear of one 
another, of the gods, of famine, of wild beasts 
— all these fears have contributed to the forma- 
tion of societies. Many early^ tribes took to 
agriculture, many others remained in the nomad 
stage, roaming about with their Bocks and 
herds. These nomads were indirectly respon- 
sible for a big step m political development — 
the creation of the city. 

The man accustomed to driving cattle was by 
reason of his occupation belter fitted for adven- 
ture and warfare than the man with the hoe. 
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He often had to think quickly or be trampled to 
death. His mind worked more freely than that 
of the cultivator, who stayed in one place and 
followed the same routine year after year. The 
nomads were obliged to combine, to have 
leaders, and sometimes to keep strict discipline. 
Travel itself, and the work of pitching and 
breaking camp, required regulations observed 
by all. And so they were more than a match 
for the tillers of the soil when the settlements 
became worth raiding. At first the raiders 
simply killed, burned, and stole ; then they 
carried off slaves, let buildings stand, and spared 
enough people to raise crops to be looted in the 
following year. 

Defeasive Measures 

The agricultural communities were forced to 
adopt measures of defence. Some employed 
nomads to protect them against other nomads, 
often falling victims to the greed of their mercen- 
aries. Others paid tribute direct, to buy raiding 
tribes oft'. Others fought back ; among them 
arose a new kind of leader — the military chief 
chosen for skill and daring. Sometimes one 
man combined the functions of patriarch and 
soldier. Frequent fighting produced a warrior 
class or caste, under arms all the time, taking 
orders only from their leader, though he might 
not be the actual chieftain. They were fed, 
clothed, and armed by the leader, whose supplies 
were provided partly by the community, partly 
by loot captured from the enemy. This was the 
beginning of the military profession, of the 
standing army which often became the deciding 
factor in the poliiics of later ages. 

One consequence of the institution of raiding 
(which in Scotland lasted until the 18lh century, 
and in Africa still occurs among people in the 
tribal stage) was that communities grew larger. 
The people of a district were compelled to live 
more closely together, for safety. The first 
towns and cities began to take shape. Some 
consisted of a number of villages ; others 
accommodated cultivators whose lands lay 
outside and who were afraid to live on them. 
The cities were walled to keep out raiders. 

Ihe Babylonian Empire 

The world next reached the stage of empire, 
that is, of large-scale rule and exploitation. 
The producers, fiving in settled circumstances, 
disinclined for warfare, were at the mercy 
of a smaller number of active, hardy, and enter- 
prising wanderers. One of the earliest empires 
about which much is known is the Babylonian 
empire. In the latter half of the 19lh century, 
scholars found the key to the picture-writing on 
Babylonian clay tablets excavated in Mesopo- 
tamia, and obtained a great deal of information 
concerning the social and political institutions 
of that part of the world about 3000 b.c. 


These tablets do not show how Sargon, who 
was king when their records begin (72750 B.r.), 
came to power, but he no doubt belonged to 
a tribe of nomads who Jtwepl over the fertile 
land between the Euphrates and llie Tigris 
and conquered the farming people there. 
Sargon and his successors governed a small 
territory and were little more than resourceful 
tribal chiefs, but they certainly gave a new turn 
to the story of mankind. 

Kings and Priests 

The neighbouring kingdom of Assyiia was 
ruled by a military class. Babylonia, like 
Egypt and (later) Persia, was a theocracy, or 
had become one by the time the tablets were 
written. A long period may have passed 
between conquest of the country and the date 
of the tablets. As the conquerors settled down 
to the business of government, they must 
have realised that nothing kept people quiet 
more cftectivcly than fear of the gods. Thcncc- 
foiward they divided their power with the 
priests of local deities, and both did very well 
out of this arrangement. The kings acknow- 
ledged that they received their authority from 
the gods, and claimed that their laws came 
from the same source. The priesls told the 
people that the gods would punish them if they 
rebelled or refused lo do the king's bidding, 

Assyria, at one lime dependent on Babylonia, 
had a temperate climate ; Babylonia was sub- 
ti epical, rhe Assyrians were, or became, a 
hardier people ; they developed an aristocracy 
of soldicr-noblcs, revolted, and set up an in- 
dependent monarchy, whose emergence possibly 
marks the historical beginnings of Feudalism. 

Feudal Organi/ation 

Feudalism, which prevailed almost every- 
where at some time, has been well described 
as the link between patiiaichal and political 
society. The root principle of feudalism was 
that land belonged not to the people living 
on It and cultivating it but lo conquerors who 
had invaded it. In theory, it was all the king’s 
land ; he granted tracts of it lo his followers, 
who occupied them on condition of military 
service. They, the feudal lords, let out parts 
of their estates to cultivators, who paid them 
by working part-time on the lord's own land 
or by handing over part of their crop, and also 
by serving as soldiers when summoned lo war. 

The great changes made by feudal organiza- 
tion were: (I) abolition of the ownership of 
land by tribes and clans, i.e. large extensions 
of the family ; (2) introduction of individual 
and hereditary ownership ; (3) imposition on 
the mass of mankind of the payment of ground 
rent in one form or another. This was the 
natural, indeed the inevitable, outcome of the 
raiding period. As soon as it occurred to 
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some men that there was a way of living easier 
than work, that accumulation of properly was 
desirable, and that might was right, old systems 
were doomed over much of the earth’s surface, 
and the march towards present forms of civiliza- 
tion had begun. 

Many centuries elapsed before anything like 
modern political systems came into use. Every 
government in early times was more or less a 
theocracy. Kings were assumed to be the 
representu lives sometimes the embodiments— 
of gods. Priests played an important part 
in the business of government. Conquests 
were made in the name of gods. As civilization 
advanced, the practice of human sacrifice was 
superseded by that of animals as the most 
likely method of winning divine favour Some 
forms of religion made one man the sacrifice for 
all by his death he saved others from being 
slain by an angry god. To the substitution of 
little clay figures for the bodies of wives and 
servants killed to be buried with their lords and 
musteis, IS due much of present knowledge of 
the social life of the ancient Egyptians. 

Power of the Pharaoh 

Egypt had a central government as early 
as 3000 n.c. Eiltle is known about the early 
dynasties. The pharaohs, as their kinds were 
called, ruled more or less under the influence 
of the priests, who taught that for thousands 
of years the gods themselves had ruled the 
country and had then appointed human beings 
to act for them. The power of the pharaoh 
depended on pleasing the gods ; only the 
priests could tell whether he did so or not. 
Now and then a ruler arose stiong enough to 
challenge the priests. C heops (reigned c. 2898- 
2875 n.c.), who built the Cireat Pyramid, was 
able for a while to limit then power. Akhnaton 
(1375 1358 n.c .) aimed at establishing a nobler 
religious faith, which might have freed the 
people from superstition and priestly oppres- 
sion, But his project came to nothing. Not 
until the foundation of the Persian empire by 
Cyrus was the theocratic principle supplanted. 


Cyrus, who died in 529 B.C., was one of the 
great men of history. A conqueror of a new 
type, he was the first considerable ruler to 
practise toleration. Darius (king 522-486 B.c.) 
organised the Persian empire on lines more 
elaborate than any laid down before his time ; 
those lines may be traced in the government 
of present-day states. 

The Persian king’s authority was absolute. 
Loyalty to his person and family was substi- 
tuted for the traditional reverence attaching 
to a monarch because of his divine origin. 
Fear of assassination set some restraint upon 
tyranny ; also the king undertook to observe 
the customs of the people and never to reverse 
an order. He consulted with the great nobles, 
but was under no obligation to take their advice. 
Seven princes held the highest offices of state 
and acted as supreme court judges. The 
criminal code was severe, though no one could 
be put to death for a first offence. Trade was 
despised ; no middle class came between those 
owning large properties and the mass of the 
people. Men were trained to be expert riders 
and archers, and to be scrupulously truthful. 
Women occupied a very inferior position, 

Darius first showed how an empire, vast for 
those times, could be run without the use of 
force. He introduced a system of taxation, 
instituted conscription for military service, 
and organized rapid communications. His 
“ royal road,” simply a track for relay runners, 
was a great innovation ; fast couriers used it, 
running with despatches between the provincial 
officials and Susa, the capital. 

It is not certain how far Darius indulged in 
the court ceremonies which later became so 
elaborate, involving hosts of officials in the red 
robes and golden chains which have been 
marks of office and authority ever since. 
Possibly Darius was too busy to spend much 
lime in ceremonial or amusement. He was 
perhaps the first to establish that dominance of 
the state over the individual which is covered 
by the word hnppriuw, and the first ruler to 
show how sovereignly could be delegated. 


LESSON 2 

As it Was in Greece 


T hf Greeks in 479 n.c . threw oft' the domina- 
tion of the Persian empire and entered 
upon that remarkable era of their history 
which lasted little more than a century but 
produced unsurpassed works of intellect and 
art. Among their activities was the study of 
politics, which they understood as a search 
for an ideal system of government. Almost 
all political studies since then have been built 
on the foundations laid by Plato and Aristotle : 


the work of these men grew out of what had 
gone before. 

In the sphere of government the Greeks 
invented nothing. What they did was to allow 
methods they inherited to develop ; they were 
not afraid of experiment, and their institutions 
changed rapidly without altogether losing 
their original character. Until the great age 
of Greece there had been little or no discussion 
as to what forms of government would allow 
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people to live “ the good life,” or as lo how 
much an individual should give up for the 
benefit of the stale. 

In Athens men talked a good deal about 
these things, but they were content lo talk, and 
in practice to put up with a slate which was 
very far from ideal. Many Athenians regarded 
their form of democracy as an unwise, even a 
disastrous, change from the rule of ” tyrants,” 
kings, or aristocracies ; such critics did not 
see that rule of the people might have worked 
well enough if honest and competent leaders 
had come forward in sullicicnt number. They 
blamed a political system instead of blaming 
the politicians who mismanaged it. 

Assembly of Free Citizens 

In Greece, especially in Athens, it became 
possible for the first time for a politically- 
minded man lo obtain influence by public 
speaking. The Greek assembly of free citizens 
was essentially the same as the more piimiiive 
gathering of the tribesmen ; under the legend- 
ary rule of King T heseus the Athenians were 
divided into four gioups still called tribes. 
Athens began by having one king ; Sparta 
had two kings. Next to them was a council 
of elders, and then came the popular assembly, 
both survivals of an earlier more elementary 
arrangement. In Athens the kingly olliec 
was discarded ; substitutes such iis the ” arch- 
ons ” (rulers) were gradually deprived of power. 
The attempt was made again and again to vest 
all authority m the free people as a whole 
It IS instructive to notice how often, in Athenian 
history, the democracy is described as being 
” restored ” after some crisis or near-crisis in 
which the a (fairs of the city were placed in the 
hands of one man or a group. 

Domestic Slaves 

Solon, whose name has become proverbial 
as that of a wise legislator, began the process 
of ” democratising ” Athens. The suppo.scdly 
even mote democratic earlier conslilulion 
drawn up by Draco is now consideied legend- 
ary ; some of its alleged articles were so severe 
that the word ” draconian ” is still used as a 
synonym of ” drastic.” Solon (r. 6.18 c. 558 
11 . c.) himself a shadowy ligurc, undoubtedly 
lived and made laws ; and in spreading 
sovereign power among the citizens he seems 
lo have reverted lo a more ancient method 
of decisions by acclamation. 

The burden of debts which has always 
attended systems of payment in money had 
begun lo be disturbing. Solon may have 
cancelled all debts, so that a fresh start might 
be made ; he certainly freed all who had been 
enslaved by their creditors, and made it im- 
possible for this kind of enslavement to recur. 
The distribution of land appears to have 


presented problems not unlike those which 
still puzzle people to-day. 

Greek dcmocracv was, however, so different 
from what is now called democracy that lessons 
drawn from it are nearly always misleading. 
The demos is now reckoned as comprising the 
whole of a people ; in the Greek city-state at 
least three-quarters ol' the population were 
excluded. In Athens, for instance, there were 
three or four slaves to each free citizen, and the 
slaves had no rights o(' citizenship. Nor had 
the women, whether they were bond or (Vee. 

Slaves were to some extent protected against 
brutal treatment ; on the whole, they were 
probably not ill-uscd at Athens. |{mployment 
of domestic slaves, even by the poorest free 
citizens, was a necessary condition of free 
men’s lives. It gave them leisure to attend the 
assembly and to act as jurymen, although Jury 
duly came lo be chiefly the function of those 
who had retired at 60 and found the payment 
allotted to it a useful old-age pension. Much 
of the citizens’ time was spent in public places 
where the affairs of the city were constantly 
discussed. When called up for military service 
they could leave their homes in the charge of 
slaves. Their slaves enabled them lo celebrate 
at leisure all the semi-rcligious and other festi- 
vals, These occasions included sports, and 
the performance of plays written by com- 
petitors for prizes ; these plays, whether 
tragedies or comedies, made Attic drama one 
of the glories of literature. 

Assembly and Council 

Sufficient numbers of Athenians attended and 
voted m the assembly to justify the statement 
that citizens in council governed the state, 
in spite of a limitation of the function of the 
assembly, which could discuss only measures 
put before it by the council. The council 
consisted of 500 elected members ; all male 
citizens over the age of 30 could offer themselves 
to the assembly for election. Councillors were 
well paid for what was regarded as a full-time 
appointment ; they controlled the whole 
machinery of government, but usually left the 
affairs of each department in the hands of its 
own officials, although at times they appointed 
commissioners lo administer over the heads 
of departmental chiefs. The council worked 
through a number of committees, some per- 
manent, others appointed for special purposes. 
One of Its duties was to keep the city's accounts, 
another to impeach any citizen accused by the 
common voice of injuring its interest. 

The method of impeachment was as follows. 
The council made sure that there was a sufficient 
number of accusers, and that they were not 
moved by prejudice alone ; it then invited the 
assembly to decide whether the accused should 
be allowed to remain in the city. The precursor 
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of ihe vbling paper was an oyster shell (Greek, 
ostrakon) ; if the vote went against the man 
whose good faith or good sense was in question, 
he was “ ostracised,*’ i.c. exiled, for a number of 
years. The risk of abuse of this method was 
recognized, and a maionly in favour of exile 
had to be large. 

The council not only had control of all the 
dcparlmenis of state, but also was the legis- 
lative body, although its measures could be 
rejected by the assembly. What it proposed 
was usually accepted ; the assembly could 
decree changes, and such decrees could not be 
appealed against, but such changes were seldom 
made. The Athenian who voted for war knew 
he had to go and fight ; a prominent public 
man might find it his duty first to propose 
hostilities, and then to go himself and take a 
high command in the army or the fleet. 

Greek V^iew of liberty 

Much has been written, mostly in an extrava- 
gant vein, about the Greek love of liberty. Dr. 
Dclisle Burns called it “ the leading political 
idea of Athens.” To which must be opposed 
the view of Fustel dc C'oulanges, the famous 
French dassical exponent, who wrote that 
“ ancient man had no conception of the meaning 
of liberty,” To that Professor Zimmern gave 
his assent - or came very near to doing so. It 
is clearly impossible that a passion for liberty in 
the general sense could exist among people who 
kept large numbers of slaves. 

But so far as their own liberty was concerned, 
the citizens of Athens were certainly always on 
their guard. They valued and protected it. 
Nothing could have seemed more humiliating 
to them than to be ruled by a tyrant, an irre- 
sponsible autocrat - even though he were 
capable and well-meaning. Their politicians 
were often incapable ; they took bribes, some 
of them (Alcibiades, for one) openly a.ssisted 
their enemies. Yet the Athenians felt they 
could at any time dismiss or ostracise them ; 
they could not be content unless they knew that 
their affairs were under their own control. 

Rule in Sparta 

What ruined them was that they could not 
get deal of the small ideas with which city-states 
began. The politics of Athens seem like those 
of a town council. The Athenians were intel- 
ligent up to a point, but that point was not so 
far advanced as many would have us believe. 
They failed lamentably to reach the chief object 
of politics, security. They killed Socrates. 
They kept women in degrading subjection. 

While Athens was developing the democratic 
element in the ancient system of government by 
chiefs, elders, and public meeting, another 
Greek state elaborated the element which we 
call oligarchical. Sparta was ruled nominally 


by kings, actually by a cabinet of five men, in 
whose hands all power was placed. These men 
were called ephofs (overseers). They were 
elected by a popular vote, but they were not 
politicians who tried to keep their places by 
pleasing the people. So stern was the discipline 
under whieh Spartan citizens lived, and so 
convinced were they of the necessity for this 
discipline, that there was no need to flatter or 
bribe them. From birth they were trained to 
obey the authorities, and to believe that their 
rulers knew what was good for them. Set in 
the midst of enemies, they could hardly have 
kept their freedom in any other way. 

Servants of the Stale 

In Sparta the principle that citizens existed 
for the benefit of the state appears for the first 
time in its extreme form. Despotic rulers had 
accustomed people to the idea that their interest 
far outweighed that of their subjects. But this 
was a personal equation. Each despot could 
say, as Louis XIV said, “ The stale ? 1 am the 

state.” They demanded loyalty and service to 
themselves, and their families. In Greece the 
state emerged for the first lime as an abstraction, 
as an entity with a character and purpose, 
even a personality, of its own. Here was the 
beginning of the process which led to the 
personification of states in allegorical figures, 
such as John Bull, Britannia, Uncle Sam, French 
Marianne, German Michael and Germania. It 
was for Athens that the pleasure-loving 
Athenians were ready to fight and die ; it was 
to defend Sparta that the rougher, hardier 
Spartans would brave any danger, endure any 
hardship. The Spartan kings were looked upon 
as commanding ofticers, their business being 
mainly warlike They were servants of the 
state like everybody else. 

Kings of Sparta 

There were two of them : why, no one knows. 
This political peculiarity worked badly. There 
was frequent jealousy and bickering between the 
two hereditary kings. They were of equal 
authority, so, if they disagreed, a deadlock 
occurred. Being a practical, hard-bitten race, 
the Spartans by degrees took away all their 
power. They became figureheads. Even when 
they took nominal command of the army in 
war-time, ephors went with them and did the 
work. The ephors together could impeach 
them if they misbehaved, and have them 
removed from office. 

The duties which the kings once fulfilled as 
judges were taken over by the senate, a body of 
28 members, called the f^erousia, the council of 
elders. Here we have the earliest clearly- 
defined and organized forerunner of all second 
chambers (British house of lords, French and 
American senates, and the rest), For not only 
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did this council prepare measures lo be put 
before the assembly (to which all citizens over 
30 bclonged)i but it could set aside any decisions 
of the assembly which seemed to it to be unwise. 

Sparta affords the first clear example of this 
power to revise the action of more popular 
assemblies exercised by nearly all second 
chambers. The gerousia was for long the 
tribunal which tried kings accused by the ephors 
of unfitness for office ; later this duty was 
entrusted to a special court. Many other func- 
tions were taken from the elders, who eventually 
became subservient to the ephors ; they made 
little resistance, being all over 60, an advanced 
age in Greece at the time. Lied ion was by the 
assembly ; as each candidate’s name was 
announced the crowd shouted, and owners of 
names greeted with the loudest noises were 
declared to be elected. This method is still 
practised in the British house of lords whose 
members are asked to cry Aye or No to pro- 
positions placed before them. 

The Spartans were divided into four political 
classes : 

(I) Ciii/cns huvinjji lull lights, called the equals 
Men of wealth and dislinguishcd descent wcic 
combined in Ihis class with cultivators and handicrafts- 
men. To qualify for it the cili/en had to be of pure 
Spartan origin, lo have been trained accoiding to the 
law. and to be a member of a puhlit mess or dining- 
club, paying his share of the expenses 1 hesc messes 
consisted of 15 niembers each, and served the purposes 
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of the state by imposing the same standard of living 
on oil, keeping men together away lYom their homes 
where they might have been loo comfortable, and 
breeding in them a communal spirit. 

(2) The inferiors, whose rights of citizenship were 
not as full us those of the equals. They were described 
as free and independent, but they occupied a distinctly 
lower position. 

(3) The perioeci (literally “ dwellers round about 
who were subiccis, yet not serfs. They managed their 
own local affairs (tlicy usually lived in communities), 
but they had Spartan officials over them. 

(4) The hehts, a large class whose condition was 
little different from that of the Athenian slaves. They 
were mostly engaged on the land, which belonged lo 
citizens, and they worked on sharing terms (their own 
share being small). They were obliged to wear a 
distinctive dress a sheepskin coat and leather cap. 
They were used as inferior troops in time of war, and 
that they were habitually badly treated is proved by 
their frequenl revolts. 

The training prescribed by Spartan law for 
the full citizens was severe, and produced the 
desired result. The semi-mythical law-giver 
Lycurgus was supposed to have drawn up the 
code, but the constitution no doubt took shape 
gradually over a long period. The system ot 
Lycurgus was apparent Lv not popular, if there 
is truth in the story that he persuaded the 
Spartans to promise not to allow any change in 
it until he returned, and then left the country 
for good. Later generations accepted the hard 
physical discipline and upheld the tradition of 
devoting their energies lo the welfare of the state. 


LKSSON 3 

The Political Philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle 


T Ht)UCiH Athens and Sparta were IVeciuently 
at war, and their citizens were dissimilar 
in so many ways, some of the line-st 
Athenians saw much to admire in the Spartan 
political system. Plato in his old age drew up a 
code of laws for such a state as he would have 
liked Athens to be, and included in it many 
Spartan concepts. He stressed the supreme 
need for obedience, he gave authority to a 
council of ciders, he made marriage com- 
pulsory and marriage portions illegal ; citizens 
were to eat in company, land was never to be 
sold, and so on. 

The Republic Imagined by Plato 

Plato found the orderliness of Sparta pre- 
ferable to the haphazard character of existence 
in Athens, yet only in Athens could such a 
philosopher as Plato gain a hearing for his 
ideas. Sparta produced no art or literature or 
philosophy ; her brave and disciplined soldiers 
were once or twice the instruments of freedom 
but for the most part servants of dull tyranny 


Plato's Repiihlic was the first wrillen ex- 
pression of political thought, and is still an 
important work on the subject. Plato was a 
pupil and companion of Socrates (469 399 n.c:.), 
from whom he derived many of his ideas, and 
whom he made the principal figure in his 
Dia/of'ues. The Republic imagined by Plato 
was probably based on actual Socratic dis- 
cussions. Socrates was interested chiefly in 
the real and practical ; metaphysical specu- 
lation did not attract him as it attracted Plato. 
Plato tried to be practical himself, so that the 
Republic is a curious mixture of the actual and 
the philosophic ; its philosophic element 
reaches into the region of abstract thought, 
while the actual deals with everyday matters 
such as the education of children and occupa- 
tions suitable for women. Plato tried to show 
how the state should help or compel its citizens 
to live the right kind of lives. He tried first to 
decide what was the right kind of life — the 
Athenians called it “ the good life ” --and what 
qualities were required for it. He decided they 
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were wisdom, courage, scU'-control (including 
obedience), and fair play. 

The Greek word used for this fourth quality 
is usually translated “justice.” But if the term 
fair play be given the widest possible significance, 
and used as it is often used in Finghsh, it is a 
reasonably accurate equivalent for “ every part 
doing Its work and not interfering with the other 
parts,” which is Plato's definition of the working 
of a system governed by justice as he under- 
stood it. 

The Interest of the Stronger ’ 

Plato gives much space in the Dialogues to 
opposing the suggestion that the ruling principle 
should be “ the interest of llie stronger.” One 
of his disputants contends that men always do 
what it suits them to do, that their chief motives 
arc dcsiie and self-interest, that the most 
energetically self-seeking icach the top, and 
that this IS as it should be that the ideal state 
should give these men of enterprise every 
opporlunily and encouragement. 

This principle was very much to the fore in 
mid-lS>lh century I'ngland. It was the guiding 
principle of the “ Manchester school.” The 
Whigs and the early Liberals stood for a 
policy of leaving people alone as much as 
possible and letting them lind their own level. 
It is casici to-day than it was for Plato to 
rccogni/c the w'cakness of tins principle. Its 
opponents say that the value of a citi/cn to the 
state does not depend on his being able to make 
himself rich and therefore povveiful : that often 
men who do this are harmful to the state ; that 
the pursuit of self-interest by those whose wits 
arc sharper than the average should no more be 
encouraged than the taking of purses by sturdy 
rogues who are bigger and stronger than those 
they despoil. 

Three C'iti/en 

Plato did not adopt this line of argument. 
He esarnined the sort of life the inhabitants of a 
city led in those days. He concluded either 
that the strongest motive among them w'as not 
self-inteiest but the desire to do their duty, or 
that this desire outfit to be the stiongest motive 
among them ; it is always a little dilllcull to 
know when he was dealing with facts and when 
w'ith the ideal. 

He spoke from experience, when he divided 
the citizens of his fvpuhHc into three categories : 
(1) cultivators and handicraftsmen, to provide 
food and other necessaries of life ; (2) soldiers, 
to protect the stale and police to keep order 
within it : (3) a governing class of” guardians,” 
ruling in the interests of the community as a 
whole. Lach of these tasks was to be kept 
distinct. Plato did not want shoemakers to 
decide lawsuits, or soldiers returned from the 
wars to plough the he Ids or bake bread. 


Government itself seemed to him a whole-time 
job, for which training was required and to 
which specially chosen men should give their 
energy without attempting to do anything else. 
The guardians were to be trained to seek, above 
all Ihings, understanding. The Greek word 
which meant ” love of knowledge ” is usually 
translated ” philosophy ” ; those eager to 
increase their knowledge and strengthen their 
reasoning faculty are called ” philosophers.” 

But Plalo meant something very different by 
“ philosophy.” His “ guardians ” were to be 
men like himself, men who tested theory by all 
the facts they could discovei ; students of 
human nature, men who would rule with the 
object of giving everyone the chance of a good 
life. He saw that government was a very 
dihicult task, and contended that it should be 
entrusted only to sages who did not need to 
struggle for the opportiinily to govern, being 
brought up and educated to that end. 

Plato's Communism 

I'hc system he believed his wise rulers would 
choose for their republic was communism. 
Thev would not allow private properly or 
family life , no man w'oiild have even a wife 
of his own. All things would be owned by all 
the people ; no separate interests would keep 
classes apart and injure the stale. No citr/ens 
could gam advantages in which the rest could 
not share. What hull one would hurt all, as 
when a man has a pam in his linger the whole of 
him sLilfers. 

The picture of this kind of unity did not please 
Plato's fellow cili/ens. They said the guardians 
would soon he tyrants, that it would be too 
dangerous to give up democracy, that the 
lepuhlic Plalo sketched would be a dull one to 
live in. Most famous of Plato’s critics was 
Aristotle, whose Politics is hardly less famous 
than Plato's Republic. It was part of his 
attempt to lay down principles for the proper 
basis and direction of the whole of human life ; 
the other parts were the Ethics and Poetics. 

Aristotle’s .Method 

Aristotle’s method was unlike that of his 
teacher, Plato. Instead of constructing an ideal 
stale out of his imagination, he began by 
assembling all the available facts about govern- 
ment. He collected information about 158 
consiilulions of Hellenic city-states, and tried 
to find out how barbarian peoples were ruled. 
He then drew conclusions as to the best kind of 
stale, describing his ideal very much as Plato 
had done. Aiistotle's treatise on politics was 
” the lirsl really .scientific discussion of the 
origin, the elements, the constitution and the 
conditions of human society ” (Andrew Lang), 
It could not be truly scientific, because a science 
must be based on the regular production of 
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certain effects by certain causes ; and since the 
natures of men difler so much, it is almost 
impossible ever to know how they will behave. 
But so far as there is any science of politics, 
Aristotle is its father. 

He claimed that such study was the highest 
and the noblest of all, because it dealt with men 
as free citizens of a free state. Yet, by one of 
the many contradictions which abound in his 
work, Aristotle was mainly occupied, as an 
observer, in describing systems of government 
by force ; as a constructive idealist he could 
offer little hope that his perfect city would last 
long. Two considerations which make his 
suggestions almost valueless to the present day 
study of politics are: (1) that he regarded 
slavery as natural and permanent, and (2) that 
he could not imagine any unit of government 
larger than a city-state. 

Defence of Slavery 

Aristotle's defence of slavery placed him in 
opposition to the more advanced thought of his 
time -that of Euripides, for example— but he 
certainly argued ingeniously about it. He 
explained that his cili/cns would not have lime 
to lead the good life and look after their 
political affairs if they were without slaves lo 
work I'or them. lie did not mean slaves to be 
used for the purpose o( money-making, but to 
give their masters leisure for culture and public 
business. 1 cade he despised : excessive wealth 
he denounced as harmful. He was opposed to 
anything which transgressed the limit of 
modcralion. Yet he was immoderate himself 
in claiming for his “ free citizens ” alone all the 
advantages of his system. Mechanics, for in- 
stance, could not be permitted to have rights of 
citizenship because they were “ incapable of 
leading the good life.” 

Here he brings in his fantastic theory of 
natuie. Anything that he approved of he 
called “ natural." Slavery was as “ natural " as 
property or the family. There were “ natural " 
distinctions between classes. He saw in money 
the root of nearly all evil ; therefore barter was 
" natural " and coin " unnatural." One of his 
objections to money was that it gave power lo 
persons of obscure oiigin and corrupted the 
masses by making them idle preyers on the well- 
to-do, who distributed food, set before them 
free entertainments, and kept them in good 
humour by public shows, banguets, and cere- 
monies. Yet by depriving his ideal citizens of 
gainful occupations, he would have put every 
temptation to be idle in their way ; further, he 
proposed that they should have public meals 
provided for them by the community. 

Plato wanted philosopher-kings ; Aristotle 
went so far as to believe that all his citizens 
might be philosophers. Aristotle was a shrewd 
critic, though he criticised at times on grounds 


of conventional and local morality, but his 
mind had nothing like the same sweep and lofty 
range as that of Plato. His analytical percep- 
tion and his genius for the illuminating phrase 
explain the hold his work has kept throughout 
the centuries. 

In many of its arrangements Aristotle’s ideal 
state resembles that of Plato, He believed 
aristocracy to he the best form of government, 
but w'as not bold enough to propose it, seeing 
too plainly that it w'ould not be accepted. He 
admitted also that it usually degenerated into 
oligarchy, the rule of a few^ m Iheir own interest, 
which he condemned along with tyranny and 
democracy. In his republic the middle class 
was to be supreme, luxury was to be frowned 
on, cdueation was to be on Spartan lines but 
not brutalising. Bringing up ill-shaped infants 
would he punished as a crime. The rule of 
husbands ovci their wives and families was to 
be benevolently despotic. Men w'erc to marry 
at 37 and women at 1 8. Aristotle did not say 
much about religion, but he laid it down that 
men should not become priests until they were 
too old for any other occupation. 

Ideal State l*ivoted llpoii Law 

The sovereign power was lo rest m the hands 
of the free citizens capable of .serving as soldiers. 
Plato’s communism was ruled out, as were his 
permanent rulers (guardians). Rich and poor 
citizens were alike to be eligible for all public 
ofllccs, which would not be held for longer than 
SIX months In his essay called The Const itih 
tion oj Athens Aristotle approved the selection 
of oflicials by lot m quiet periods, because it 
gave the poor and lowly an cquiil chance with 
the rich and powerful. In disturbed times he 
thought It would not work so well. To avoid 
revolution, all must be ticated justly He put 
the interest of the state above that of individuals, 
but made the chief aim of the slate the happiness 
of individiuls - the kind of happiness he himself 
preferred. Revolutions, he saw, were mostly 
“ due to jealousy, lo men thinking they were not 
so well treated as they deserved lo be treated." 
But when he added that " the smallest thing 
might be the cause of a revolution," he was 
thinking of the city-states he knew, in which 
sudden gusts of anger or alarm might pioduce 
uprisings. His warning is not applicable to 
nation-slates, in which revolutions arc prepared 
during long periods as the consequence of 
deep-seated discontents. 

Nevertheless, his advice to monarchies not lo 
be too monarchical, to democracies not to be 
loo democratic, remains sound tO;day. His 
description of law as " reason unaffected by 
de.sire " has never been bettered. Upon law 
he pivoted his ideal state ; no Greek city put his 
plan into practice, but the Romans may be said 
to have used it. 
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LESSON 4 

The Political Systems of Ancient Rome 


T o reach the study of the institutions of 
ancient Rome is almost to have arrived at 
modern limes : those institutions arc 
familiar to many people, by name at least, and 
terms still used every day have come down from 
the Roman system. “ Republic ” is a Latin 
word, coined to distinguish government as a 
public affair (literal meaning res puhlica) from 
government by kings oi groups of families 
which treated countries and people as their 
private estates and dependants. “ Fiscal ” 
policy, which decides how much and in what 
wa>s taxes shall be levied, derives from the Latin 
word Jiscus (a purse). “ Salaries " were origin- 
ally the subsistence allowances paid to servants 
of the Ronian .senate and people (literally, salt 
money, from saL salt). The woid “ munici- 
pality ” is derived from Latin words meaning 
“ to take on olTicial buidcns.’' that is, of manag- 
ing the affairs of a city or town. These few 
examples show the influence which the politics 
of Rome have had upon later systems of 
government. 

Patricians and Plebeians 

Most states having an upper house or 
second chamber, in addition to an assembly 
elected directly by the people, use the Roman 
term senate for it. A senate (from setwx, an old 
man) was a council of ciders of the kind which 
existed from very early times. The Romans 
developed it (up to the 1st century u.c.) into a 
patrician instrument for ruling which in efficiency 
and honesty has, in the opinion of hisioiians. 
never been surpassed. 

The patricians, the upper class or “ old ” 
families, claimed, and for a long time exercised, 
the sole right of governing and of interpreting 
the will of the gods. The unprivileged, the 
plebeians, struggled hard before they broke 
down the class barrier ; eventually they were 
allowed to elect tribunes to look after then 
interests ; to curb the tendency towards aristo- 
cratic mob violence, it was made a serious crime 
to attack these officials. Marriage between 
members of the two classes was at last pci- 
mitled, which had some effect of abating class 
hatred and uniting the Roman people. The 
Laws of the Twelve Tables, one result of this 
unity and the first real codification known to 
history (somewhere about 450 b.c.), were based 
mainly on customs long practised by the 
plebeians. There was about them that air of 
common sense which always marked the 
institutions of Rome. 

For the first time a system of living was 
rooted in the essential decency and sagacity 


ol the plain man Ronian institutions, very 
different from those of Athens, had more to 
icach posterity. Those institutions broke 
down under the strain of long and ruinous wars, 
the corrupting influence of sudden vast wealth, 
and the selfi.shncss which led individuals to 
seek their own interest before that of the state ; 
but they were strong enough to bear propping 
up and to last for hundreds of years more. 

An Aristocracy Based on Merit 

When the republic rose to the height of its 
power and prosperity, government had long 
ceased to be a patrician privilege ; the senate 
was recruited from all who served the state 
exceptionally well. An aristocracy based on 
merit instead of birth grew up. Of the two 
consuls, elected for periods of 12 months, one 
had to be of plebeian origin. It was hard for 
men of lowly origin to reach high positions in 
the state, but there was no legal bar to their 
becoming even censors, an office even more 
sought after by the ambitious than the consul- 
.ship itself. 

The duty of the censors was to guard the 
legal right of every citizen to vote and to claim 
the slate's protection, and to make sure that 
he paid his taxes and served m the army when 
called to do so C ensors also controlled ad- 
mission to the senate, and by setting a high 
standard they brought into being a code of 
honour which made the Roman name respected 
throughout the world. They could inquire into 
any scandal, any chaige of dishonest dealing, 
cruelly to children or slaves, neglect of duties 
in any direction ; when they declared anyone 
guilty of infamous conduct, there was no appeal 
from their sentence, which was final and 
crushing and inflicted a religious as well as a 
civic stigma. 

llie Senate's Method 

Nothing more vividly illustrates the Roman 
character than this institution of the censorship, 
whose holders implemented the right of the 
state to investigate its citizens' private lives. 
In order to guard against injustice, the censors 
could inflict disgrace only if they were in agree- 
ment. Such caution was inherent in the whole 
system. Almost every office was duplicated. 
Holders of office were elected by meetings in the 
forum. Votes were given not individually 
but by tribal groups. Sometimes the citizens 
were assembled for the purpose of deciding other 
matters, but as a rule the senate carried on the 
government of the republic, and for two 
centuries it governed well. 
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Its method was to take things as they came 
and to deal with them not according to any 
theory or prejudice but with regard solely to the 
circumstances and needs of the hour, and also 
with the desire to give everyone fair play and, 
if possible, a good life. With the other city 
states of Italy, Rome established friendly 
relations, made them her allies " instead of 
holding them down by force, encouraged them 
to model their constitutions upon hers. To be 
a Roman citizen was a privilege eagerly sought. 
Such honours as Rome could give were valued 
as high rewards. 

By the early part of the last century before 
Christ, turbulence had succeeded tranquillity ; 
discontent led eventually to rebellion. Rome 
had become an empire, but was trying to make 
shift with the political arrangements of a city- 
state. The senate was now controlled by 
wealthy interests, elections were decided by 
flattery and bribes, and debts pressed heavily 
upon the farming community. 

A large part of the population was hungry for 
land to cultivate. Debt repudiation was called 
for, and the breaking-up of the immense areas 
of state land in the hands of rich men, who did 
not always pay rent for them. One after 
another, reformers tried to remedy the social 
evils. “ Let us return to our old methods," 
said many ; so the senate's powers were in- 
creased and those of the tribunes diminished. 
Then there was a swing-back from the aristo- 
cracy to the middle class, but still the pre- 
valence of corruption was not checked. By this 
time there was an ofheial hierarchy, OtVicials 
passed from one post to another. Few, when 
they reached the top, had any desire or ability to 
do more than lead a quiet life and let things slide. 

Julius Caesar's Work 

Things slid until a man appeared who com- 
bined vision and imagination with great vigour 
and complete self-confidence. Under Julius 
Caesar the Roman empire began to be 
governed as an empire. Cicero had begged 
the Romans to “ revive the republic." That 
was impossible. Conditions had entirely 
changed. Caesar saw this and aimed at 
meeting the new conditions, but he was murdered 
when his work had only begun. 

John Buchan (1875- 1940), in his Life oj 
Julius Caesar, alluding to the political changes 
made when the Roman republic became the 
Roman empire, wrote : “ For the first time in 
government prejudice was replaced by science, 
and tradition by reason." These changes were 
needed ; it was impossible for the citizens of 
Rome to govern all the territories that had been 
conquered in their name. The Greek historian 
Strabo (c. 63 b.c.-a.d. 19) expressed an opinion 
generally held by intelligent observers at the time 
when he wrote : It is hard to administer so great 
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an empire as that of Rome save by committing it 
to the care of one man, as of a father." He went 
on to praise the results of the fatherly care of 
Caesar Augustus, saying that “never had it 
fallen to the lot of the Romans and their allies 
(i.e. the Italian cities) to enjoy such abundance 
of peace and plenty as that which he bestowed 
upon them." 

Provincial Councils 

Augustus selected his advisers well. He drew, 
at least, the lines on which the system was to 
work. Those who worked it were trained 
during the centuries which followed. Julius 
had begun to encourage local government. He 
saw the defects of centralised administration 
from Rome. His work was carried on ; a 
system of imperial rule was established. Over 
each province was placed a governor with care- 
fully defined powers, which it was treason on his 
part to exceed. He could not now, for example, 
make war on his own responsibility, as pro- 
consuls had often done. He could not oppress 
or rob subjects of Rome after the manner of 
Verres, whom Cicero prosecuted and de- 
nounced in a famous speech. Hach province 
was given the chance to make suggestions or 
complaints at the annual meetings of its council, 
a body which had no power yet made the pro- 
vincials feel they were not being ruled entirely 
from outside, and which kept the central 
government in touch with local opinion. By 
these provincial councils the worship of the 
emperors was diffused throughout the Empire, 
to be later displaced by Christianity. 

Augustus instituted a methodical state budget. 
He had a survey made of all his dominions and 
the results set down in a kind of Domesday 
Book. Thus he was able to fix the taxable 
capacity of each district. So much had to be 
paid into the Treasury ; no more than that was 
the governor allowed to extort — a blessed change 
from the days when governors farmed out taxes 
and the tax-farmers wrung from their victims as 
much as they could be forced to yield. 

Rise of a Civil Service 

At first the finance of the empire was en- 
trusted to an official of the emperor's household, 
but in time this official and the heads of all de- 
partments became public servants, and a civil 
service came into being. There grew up 
throughout the empire a huge caste of officials 
entrusted with civil and military powers, each 
one with a superior more or less responsible for 
any shortcomings of his subordinates, all sub- 
ject to strict discipline, and all armed with some 
measure of authority over those who were not 
of the official caste. Here was the beginning of 
bureaucracy, government by officials, which was 
to weaken Rome and help to ruin her, and 
which has taken such a grip on the world to-day. 
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In one sense the army was the supreme power everyday experience. There was nothing ideal 
m the state. The army could make or depose or philosophical about it. Not until much 
emperors, but few of the emperors had much to later than the Twelve Tables did the notion 
do with the actual work of government. That of “ natural law ” take root in the Roman 
was in the hands of the officials ; to them must mind. This led to simplification and plain 
go the credit for the peace, prosperity, and con- language, in preference to involved technical 
lentment which for centuries was cnioyed jargon. 

throughout the whole of the Roman world. The chief glory of Roman law Jay, not so 

All this time the city of Rome was, by a polite much in the civil code, applicable only to 
fiction, in possession of its ancient republican Roman citizens, but in the Law of Nations {Jus 
institutions. The senate still met ; consuls. Gentium), made up out of all that was common 
aedilcs, tribunes, were elected and took ofTicc ; to the various systems in force among the 
in the forum the people assembled as of old. peoples the Romans had subdued. It became 
Rut the ctmsLils and senatots busied themselves the chief instrument by which the first vast and 
for the most part with civic affairs, while the politically developed world slate was brought 
citizens were powerless to influence the course into existence and held together, 
ol events. Yet their city was kept in better 

order, its appearance improved, the supply of Dispassionate Dispensation of Justice 
food and water became more regular, amuse- No previous empire had let its subjects know 
merit was plentifully provided. Auguslus and what laws they could invoke for their protection, 
his immediate successors saw that it was or what penalties they might call down upon 
necessary to keep the populace in good humour, themselves if they injured neighbours or tried to 
not in Rome only, but everywhere. In Rome shirk the performance of their undertakings, 
they had moic done for them. Dtiles of corn Never before had there been a reign of law, 
kept them well-nourished. Aicna performances never the ideal of a dispassionate, equitable 

gave them somclhmg to bet on. Throughout dispensation of justice (an ideal that was 

the empire the bureaucrats aimed at setting up sometimes almost realized). This novelty in 

a slate which shouki manage and icgulate all government brought to the fore in public life 
forms of activity, make life easy and agreeable, the lawyers, who have stayed there ever since, 
and save people the trouble of thinking for Somewhere about a.u. 118 a number of them 

themselves. So far as they were successful in were added to the privy council of the emperor 

achieving such a slate, they contributed to the Hadrian. Henceforward only that council was 
overthrow of the Roman slate by barbarians” authorised to make changes in the law. 
in the 5tli ceniurv. The growth of this legal system and of other 

institutions dating back to very early times, yet 
The T weJve Tables undergoing gradual development through the 

What saved the empire from internal drscord, centuries, gave the Roman republic and empire 
without being able to repel external foes, was its importance in history. The Macedonian 
the magnilicenl fairness and solidity of Roman empire set up m the Near Last after the era of 
law. The law court stood as a symbol of city-states was unimportant, because it did not 
imperial rule whcievcr that rule extended, b'or produce any new political arrangements. Its 
almost a thousand years the J vvelvc Tables rc- job was to protect civilization and culture I'rom 
maincd the basis of civilization. By one of the the attacks of ” barbarians.” That task was 
ironies oi‘ history, the best known and most taken up by Rome, until at last the barbarians 
complete codification -that of Justinian was destroyed her rule. There was no reason, 
not published until the Roman empire had been except the difl'ering characters of the Latin and 
broken up. Compiled arul issued at Con- Macedonian peoples, why Maccdon should not 
stantinopic in the 6ih century, it still serves as have ruled as greatly as Rome had done. The 
the foundation for many legal codes at the Romans in matteis of government were the 
present lime. Roman law grew out of tribal most sensible and competent the world had 
custom. Its origins were drawn from homely, known up to that time. 

LESSON 5 

The Feudal System of Medieval Europe 

T he break-up of the Roman empire and the they were not so ” dark ” as has been sometimes 
overrunning of its territories by Huns, supposed — political progress was stopped. Most 
Vandals, Goths, and other peoples from of what had been learned was lost. For system 
eastern Europe and Asia were followed by a there was substituted confusion. Methods of 
long t">eriod of chaos. During the whole of this government reverted to the most primitive forms, 
period — often called the Dark Ages, though One is accustomed to assume that when 
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countries are conquered, some new political 
system is introduced or perhaps the old one is 
continued with alterations or under a different 
name. It was, indeed, usual for this to happen 
in Roman times. But the ‘‘ barbarians,’' when 
they swept over western Burope, not only wiped 
out the machinery of administration which the 
Romans had set up ; they abandoned their own 
tribal governing methods This explains why 
for so long no new states were founded. A 
state, a political community, can begin only 
among people who have a good deal in common. 
The new and old populations of France, Italy, 
and Spain, the conquerors and the conquered, 
civilized and barbarians, had very little in 
common. If the civilized among the provincial 
subjects of Rome had been the rulers, they would 
have clung to Roman methods, and chaos would 
have been avoided. Because power was in bar- 
barian hands, the Dark Ages were inevitable. 

Rise of the Papacy 

All through them is to be seen a longing for 
a new world state, for a re-crcation of the 
Roman empire in some othei form. The 
Papacy, which took ovei from that empire the 
leadership of western civilization, tried hard to 
turn this leadership into political dominion. 
Hence aro.se a political conHict which continued 
for a thousand years. When the Roman em- 
peror Constantine added C hristianity to the 
other religions of the \ mpire (a.d, 313), as the 
only means of keeping that Lmpiie together, he 
made the Church a part of the governmental 
machine, and so prepared the way for all the 
C hurch and State conti oversies anil struggles 
that have been going on ever since. As long 
as the 1 mpire was kept together, the Church 
accepted its subordinate position. After the 
break-up, the Papacy was able to retain its 
spiritual authority and gradually to extend it. 

Already for hundreds of years the Church 
had refused to admit the right of the slate to 
interfere in its affairs. Now it began to set up 
the claim that it was authorised by God to 
interfere in alfairs of state. A pope skilfully 
look advantage of Charlemagne’s ambition to 
be called Roman emperor by conferring this 
title upon him. 

But the Church now aimed at setting itself 
above all “ earthly rulers.” It was willing to 
recognize the “ divine right ” of kings. In 
return for such recognition it claimed their 
acknowledgement of its spiritual supremacy. 
Had this exchange been made, a theocratic 
world state might have been established. But 
although one pope in the year 1300 got as far 
as proclaiming himself Caesar, the Papacy 
fought a losing battle all along. Charlemagne 
treated the Church as the Caesars had done : it 
was a branch of his state, subject to his authority, 
and the stronger among his successors followed 


his example. These successors were the titular 
emperors, chosen by electors ” who were 
themselves potentates ; they continued either 
to defy the popes or to knuckle under to them all 
through the Middle Ages, until the Church’s 
dream of a world theocracy faded away. 

If it had been dealing with rulers only, the 
Papacy might have won. It was always present ; 
the weight it could enforce was heavy. Rulers 
came and went ; they might have been in- 
timidated or bribed. What heat the popes and 
decided the course of political development was 
the rise of free peoples. Upon the idea ot 
nationality the Church frowned ; nations grew, 
nevertheless, and national states were founded. 

Nation-States in Embryo 

During the Daik Ages, and the earlier Middle 
Ages, these nation-states in embryo were ruled 
cither by patriarchs or by chieftains, or by 
public meeting or by some dim form of repre- 
sentative assembly. U is known that in Fngland 
the beginnings of parliamentary government 
existed in the lime of Edward the Confessor 
(reigned 1042 66). when villages chose men 
to represent them at shi re-moots or hundred- 
moots But not until 200 years later was this 
method of government further developed. 

Charlemagne’s empire did not last long. It 
had not the army of ollicials, the trained legions 
always handy, the law or the prestige, which 
made Rome formidable and respected. It 
brought no new inslilutions into being, though 
the appointment of dukes and counts to govern 
districts had one far-reaching result ; it led to 
a great proliferation of the feudal system. 
Dukes were military leaders (Lat. duces) ; 
counts were the monarch's friends (Lat. comes, 
a companion). Sometimes, in conquered ter- 
ritory, the local dignitaries were made governors. 
Canute, the Danish king who reigned in England 
from c. 1016 to 1035, divided the country into 
four parts, making an English earl (Old Scan- 
dinavian Jurl) responsible for each When the 
Normans took possession of the country, the 
Anglo-Danish carls were superseded by the new 
nobility. Then began a process which was of 
general occurrence. From being, as B. E. 
Hammond puts it in Outlines of Comparative 
Polities, “ originally positions of trust existing 
for the public weal, the dukedoms and count- 
ships or counties degenerated into mere pieces 
of private property or c.stalcs of land.” 

Distribution of Power 

Nobles raised their own troops, governed 
after their own fancies, and became almost local 
sovereigns, heeding little their allegiance to the 
king. Iwom him, technically, they held their 
lands, on condition that they did homage and 
supplied so many soldiers. Their tenants were 
bound to follow them to the wars, mounted if 
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ihey were on fixit il’ they were pooi 

men. Often the nohles matlc war on <me 
another, even on the king, and m Huiopc this 
resulted in the setting up of a large nuinbci t)f 
small independent stales. 

In Imgland, from the days of the Nhuman 
C'onquest, the king usually enjoyed a degice of 
power denied to the ( \)nlincntal sovereigns, and 
as early as l()S6, in Wilhani the (, muiueror’s 
time, it was decreed that all holdeis of land 
owed allegiance to (he king as well as to their 
immediate ovcilord— in other words, the king 
was the supreme overlord of all his subjects. 
Hut It may be doubted whether this provision 
made much dilfercnee in actual practice. Local 
populations knew nothing about the king ; 
they only felt the powci of the local loul. 
Sometimes he oppressed them, sometimes pro- 
tected them against enemies and dealt out justice 


among themselves. Their dwellings clustered 
lound his castle. Many of his tenants put 
themselves under his feudal suzerainty by 
making over their lands to him. This formality 
laid on him the obligation to defend these lands 
and the people on them. There was thus a tie 
of mutual .service between landlord and tenant. 
Fa eh had dutie.s to perform. 

The method of government was in many 
ways like that of the patriarchal system. But 
feudalism was essentially different from 
patriarch ism. The tribal element was absent. 
Rulers and ruled made a compact for their 
mutual convenience. The system did not work 
very well, for many lords abused their power. 
But it had advantages, or it could not have 
lasted so long. Its effects lasted much longer. 
Respect for owners of titles and large estates 
can be traced back to the feudal system. 


LESSON 6 

Early Days of the Mother of Parliaments 


G ovikNMi Ni by public meeting was perhaps 
more cot redly government by a few with 
the approval oi the many The system 
of calling the populace ttvgethor in a political 
as.sembly flourished in Cirecce, was one of the 
bases of (he constitution of Rf)mc, and usually 
prevailed among 1'eulomc tribes. It was 
obviously a system suited only to communities 
small m numbei and occupying a small area. 
To the moticin way of tliinking, the next step 
sliould have been repicscntalimi. If all Ihc 
people cannot meet, let them .send peisons to 
represent them Hut the modem way of 
thinking is vciy dilfeienl from that ol the Daik 
^ges. The men ol to-day have been taught 
political histoi V : their auceslois had to make it. 

The Witeiiagemot 

The hi st step towards the kind of government 
now familiar almost evciywhcic was made by the 
Teutons who settled m Hritain after the Romans 
had left m 4I(J As the othci reutonic tribes 
on the continent of Fairopc .seem to have made 
no such experiment, it is reasonable to ask 
whether the Angles and Savons adopted some 
custom which they found among the British 
The Roman occupation of Britain lasted nearly 
40l) years Hut the Romans left nothing of the 
sort behind them. Unfortunately veiy little is 
now known about the native British. The 
origin of lumdred-mools and shire-moots 
(moot meeting) is obscure : certainly they 
were composed of olLicrals (reeve or steward 
and piiest) and of delegates from different 
centres of popiilatiiui, and their activities weie 
mainly legal Courts rather than instruments 
of general government, they continued to 


function after the Normans had seized the 
central power, but they did not develop into 
anything larger. 

The origin of parliament is to be found in the 
vvitenagemot, the council of the best wits, the 
wi.se ; it is not known whether this Saxon 
institution was supposed to have some repre- 
sentative character. It consisted of the royal 
family, their principal officers and advisers, 
the bishops, the earls (landowners on a large 
.scale), and other local officials, such as sheriffs. 
The wilcnagcmot became, under Norman 
kings, the Great Council of the realm. This in 
its turn became the parent of almost all British 
political institutions. 

Facts about the process of development are 
few and experts iar from unanimous. For 
example, WvHHtrow Wilson (1S56 1924), in his 
book The State, said the outcome of Magna 
C arla was “ that the principle of representation 
was first introtk'iced into the constitution of 
parliament, and that the commoners as well as 
nobles were given scats in the national as.sem- 
bly.'’ Sir John Marriott (1859-1945). another 
authority, took the view, in English Political 
Institutions, that “ the Great Charter, eminently 
baronial, not to say oligarchical in lone, did 
nothing to advance national representation.” 
Marriott's opinion is now the more usual. It 
is thought also that Bishop Stubbs (1825-1901), 
in his Constitutional History, was fairly correct 
m suggesting that the first summoning of 
knights from the shires and citizens from the 
towns was a parly move in the struggle between 
Henry III and his nobles. 

In 1265, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leices- 
ter, summoned to the Great Council citizens 
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frdm 2t towns, and a number of the 

lower clergy. From both of these he expected 
support against the sovereign. That was an 
experimental step in the evolution of parlia- 
ment ; but not until near the end of Edward Ts 
reign did the summons become regularised. 
In 1295 some I JO towns were commanded to 
send representatives to what became known 
as the “ Model Parliament." Repiescntaiive 
government had begun. 

Lords and Commons 

The word “ parliament ” w'as already in use 
(it appears in the preamble to an Act o( 1275), 
but centuries were to pass before what is 
now called parliamentary government emerged. 
Parliament in modern speech is generally under- 
stood to mean the house of commons (though, 
of course, the sovereign and the house of lords 
are parts of parliament, too). When a minister 
consults parliament, he consults in effect the 
house of commons. When the sovereign dis- 
solves parliament, he or she^dissolves the house 
of commons, since the house of lords is 
permanent, consisting for the most part of 
hereditary peers Division into commons and 
lords was permanent hy the middle of the 
13th century. The knights of the shires 
have joined the lords and bishops ; they decided 
to stay w'llh the burgesses. 

Early elections to parliament arc obscure. 
Most members were nominated by sheriffs or 
local bodies — probably assemblies of knights 
and freeholders in the county courts. It was 
often difficult to find men willing to go to 
Westminster, because of the expense, the trouble, 
and even the danger involved. There was thus 
no need for constituencies to choose between 
candidates. 


Later the influence of noblemen and other 
great landlord.s was often decisive. For a 
time what Disraeli (1804-81) called “repre- 
sentation without election “ was to prevail. 
Even the Reform Act of 1832 gave the 
franchise only to a small number. Yet Disraeli 
was moved by the extension of voting power 
to warn the country that it might be ex- 
changing the old plan for “ election without 
representation. " 

Technically the commons had at first no 
initiative, and no authority to propose 
legislation ; their earliest power was a say m 
the amount of money to be granted in taxes. 
They first a.sscrlcd themselves by declining to 
vote money for the king's purposes until he 
redressed the gi ievanccs they laid before him 
by way of petitions. As kings were usually in 
need of money, they were usually ready to 
accept advice, and even to dismi.ss royal 
councillors to whom the commons objected ; 
but the commons had no hand m the framing 
or the promulgation of statutes until the 15th 
century, when the method of introducing bills 
in paihamcnt hccamc part of the system. The 
formal consent of both houses had to be given 
before the bills became laws. 

The " power of the purse" had been asserted 
by the commons and successfully maintained 
against the king and the lords as early as 1407, 
wlien they complained that a grant of money 
had been made by the upper house, and 
secured a declaration that this “ great 
prejudice and deri>gation to their liberties “ 
should not occur again. From that date the 
house of commons has resisted, generally with 
sLiccCvSs, all attempts to deprive it of the sole 
power of voting money for the purposes of 
government. 


LESSON 7 

Politics in the Italy of Machiavelli 


W HILE England, France, and Spain were 
becoming political units, and while 
the feudal system was splitting up 
Germany into a multitude of independent states, 
the Italians reverted to the old city-state organi- 
zation. The Italian cities grew because people 
gathered together inside their walls for pro- 
tection : there was no central government, 
and the break-up of the Roman system was 
followed by centuries of confusion, almost of 
chaos. In decaying Rome the Papacy kepi 
sonic sort of order ; here and there lobbcr 
barons exercised authority over a small areti. 

The least disorderly government w'a^. to be 
found in the cities— Florcncc, Venice, Siena, 
and many of smaller size. Their methods were 


neither so elTeciive nor so interesting as those of 
the Greek city-states or those of republican 
Rome. The mass of people had little share 
in them. Power was in the hands of the richer 
citizens, who usually entrusted it to a small 
body, such as the Venetian Council of Ten or 
the eight Florentine Priori. 

Dictatorship in Venice 

The Ten in Venice (who were really .seventeen, 
because the doge and his six ministers always 
deliberated and decided with them) could do 
anything they thought necessary for the safety 
of the state. They could have anyone removed 
without open trial or publicity. The council 
once swiftly put away a doge whose ambition 
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was lo be an independent prince, and who 
planned to reach that position by having all 
other aiithoriiics assassinated. Within a few 
hours he was arrested, examined, and executed 

There was also a Venetian senate, at first 
composed of 60 members and then enlarged, 
but this had very little influence. Another body, 
called the Quarantia because it numbered 40, 
administered the criminal law. There was also 
a Great Council, which consisted of the heads of 
, “ first families and ranked above the senate 
Thus there came to be a cumbrous multiplication 
of governing bodies, and that led naturally to 
the dictatorship of the Council of Ten unless a 
really strong, determined doge became dictator 
himself. The populace had no opportunity to 
express their wishes or lo formulate complaints, 
except by rebellion, but this diti not prevent 
Venice from becoming rich through her sea- 
borne commerce, nor did it weaken the constitu- 
tion, which remained in force for more than four 
and a half centuries. 

Instability of Florentine (juvernment 

The constitution of ITorence never attained 
to any degree of stability. In the constant 
struggles between Guelphs and (ihibellines (the 
former being the city folk and the other party 
that of the country nobles), between the various 
trade guilds, between ihe merchant and banking 
class and the mass of people, the mode of 
government was frequently changed, No one 
tiusled anyone else. The most elaborate 
means of averling tyrannical iiilc were tried, 
yet a people so easily divided and so irrational 
in their impulses were always tyranni.scd ovci. 
The merchants and bankcis grew ijch, the trade 
guilds floLiiishcd, art was encouraged, the cOy 
was made beautiful- but its government re- 
mained always incoherent and often absurd 
For example, the chief rulers, the Prion, held 
olTice for no longei than two months, and were 
incapacitated fiom s.-rving again within two 
years Further, they were cho.sen by a small 
number of wealthy men, including the oflicc- 
holdcrs, so there was a tacit agreement that 
nothing should be done in the direction of 
changes. I'hc inability of the FTorcnlmcs to 
govern themselves w'as illustrated also by the 
arrangement that their podcsta oi mayor should 
be cho.sen from some other city, because they 
could not agree upon or trust any cili/eii of 
their own. 

It is necessary lo keep in mind the history of 
Florence and that of other Italian cities in con- 
sidering the famous political work called Thp 
Prince, by Machiavclli (1469-1527). This was 
one of three books written by a sincere Italian 
patriot who was distressed by the slate of his 
country and fell that only an unscrupulous ruler 
with command of a strong, well-trained army 
could save it from being conquered by France 


or Spain. Few books have stirred up more 
controversy than The Prince ; few have been 
more generally condemned. Most of those who 
have denounced it overlooked the author’s 
motive ; as Macaulay pointed out, they forgot 
also that Machiavelli was merely putting into 
attractive literary form a view of statesmanship 
commonly held by 16ih-centLiry Italians. A 
high official of the Florentine republic, he 
believed republican government to be the best 
form attainable ; but he believed that a period 
of lirm, pitiless dictatorship was needed to 
restore Italy to political health. Modern 
dictators, whether fascist or communist, have 
felt a similar necessity about their countries, 
including Italy itself. 

Machiavelli and Marsilius 

Machiavelli did not shrink from impressing 
upon his Prince that he must sometimes do what 
was morally wrong for the advantage of the 
state. In the 19lh century Cavour, during his 
own struggle to achieve Italian unity, is reported 
to have said as though consciously echoing 
Machiavelli : “If wc were to do as private 
individuals what we do as public men, what 
scoundrels wc should be considcicd ! “ Machi- 
avclli was nol a monster of depravity, as many 
have thought him. Nor was he a political 
innovator, although he has often been judged 
so. He wrote a book dealing with the circum- 
stances of his own day, and m it he accepted 
and explained, rather than excused, the political 
morality which he saw practised around him. 

There was more novelly and pcnclration in 
the theoMcs of an eailicr Italian writer, Marsilius 
of Padua (1278 1343), who put forward the 
view that all power, whether of kings or popes, 
came from the people. This revolutionary 
notion was condemned by all authorities. The 
object of govetnmcnl, he said, was peace, which 
the people everywhere wanted ; peace he thought 
more likely lo be maintained under the mon- 
archical than under the republican form. 
Monarchs (said Marsilius) had no divine right ; 
they succeeded their fathers not because they 
had any valid claim lo sovereignty, but because 
the people found it convenient lo let them 
do so. 

Denial of Divine Right 

In the same uncompromising spirit Marsilius 
declared that neither pope nor cardinals had 
any right lo rule the Church beyond that con- 
ferred on them by the whole ofdhe members of 
the Church. In the 1 4th century this un- 
familiar doctrine was accounted immoral, 
especially by those who.se positions were so 
frankly called in question. Marsilius had been 
an archbishop, which made his doctrine seem 
particularly dreadful. He had also been a 
physician, a lawyer, a soldier, and a politician. 
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and was perhaps not taken very seriously. No 
one dreamed that he had suggested a new basis 
for government which centuries later would 
become widespread. Few rulers would now 
assert that they arc divinely appointed. The 
view of rulcrship as either a privilege or a duty 


delegated by the people did not prevail until 
well into the 20th century, when the German, 
Russian, and Austrian empires and the Spanish 
monarchy had been overset. It took some six 
hundred years for the idea of Marsilius of Padua 
to gain ascendancy. 


LESSON 8 

From “Divine Right” to Democracy 


I T has been said that the feudal system was 
blown away by gunpowder. Use of that 
explosive certainly altered the nature ol' 
warfare and increased the power of central 
governments, which were best able to afford 
cannon and professional armies Kings were 
able to dominate their barons ; after the reform- 
ation they were no longer obliged to admit the 
supremacy of the popes. Heads both of 
C hurch and State, they could do as they pleased, 
whether in the collection of taxes or the enforce- 
ment of a new religion. 

I’hc reformation, it is true, let loose a tide of 
free opinion which eventually turned against 
kings themselves, but at liist it had (he eflccl of 
making autocrats more autocratic. Henry VIII 
was the most absolute of all Fnglish kings. 
Fdi/abelh I would have liked to follow her 
father’s example, but during her reign there 
began to be an opposition in the house of 
commons. In the matter of monopolies she 
wisely gave way, and admitted the right of the 
house to offer advice on all alfairs of state. 
Whenever queen and parliament disagreed, she 
came out of the struggle, even though apparently 
victorious, with her authority and prestige 
definitely diminished. 

IMonarchs Responsible Only to Cod 

Her successor, James I, tried to reverse this 
trend, and to popularise the idea of the “divine 
right of kings,” which had floated vaguely in 
the intellectual atmosphere of the Middle Ages. 
Dante had given it countenance in his treatise 
on monarchy, which advanced the proposal of a 
world state as the only guarantee of world peace. 
The notion of divine right which came to the 
fore during the later part of the 16th century 
was based on the view that monarchy was 
ordained by God, that it was modelled on the 
patriarchal system described in the Old Test- 
ament, and that monarchs had no responsibility 
to anyone but God. 

In England such a theory had never been put 
forward seriously before. So far back as 
Magna Carta the sovereign had been obliged 
to acknowledge that he was under the law ; the 
feudal idea based kingly power upon a contract. 
James’s claim to divine appointment was much 
resented. Moreover he was a foreigner, and the 


English parliament was not inclined to be 
hectored by a Scot. It doled out war subsidies 
at short intervals, thereby preventing its^own 
dismissal. If James’s son, Charles 1, had been 
as shrewd as Hlizabelh I, he would have realised 
the impossibility of defying the house of 
commons, which by then was largely a Puritan 
assembly. But Charles was obstinate and 
rushed on his fate. 

King versus Parliament 

The chief point at issue between king and 
commons was the king's claim to collect taxes 
which the commons had not authorised. It is 
generally but incorrectly assumed that this claim 
had no justification. The controversy was full 
of dilemmas ; its legal aspect is even now far 
from clear. It will not do to say that the seven 
judges who pronounced in the king's favour 
wcie scoundrels and the live who gave judgment 
otherwise were honest men. What the king’s 
“ prerogative ” gave him the right to do had 
never been closely examined ; the commons 
were determined to make him admit that under 
the constitution he could obtain no supplies 
c.xccpt through parliament. 

I'he Petition of Right — to which Charles 
assented insincerely and to gain time — asserted 
the supremacy of law, and asked that no taxes 
should be levied without the commons’ consent, 
that no man should be imprisoned without trial 
in the ordinary courts, that no special tribunals 
(such as the Star Chamber) should be set up, 
and that the practice of billeting soldiers on the 
people should cease. What the king’s chief 
adviser. Lord SlralTord, aimed at was that his 
master should “ govern as he pleased,” and 
that in order to do this he should raise money 
as he pleased. 

The commons defeated Strafford and com- 
pelled his execution, but still the king struggled 
to free himself from parliamentary shackles. 
To the Grand Remonstrance, which once more 
demanded that he and his ministers should keep 
within the law, he replied with charges of high 
treason. Then the commons declared that the 
army must be put under the control of parlia- 
ment ; civil war began, to decide whether the 
king or the people through their representatives 
should be supreme, or, to put it in another way, 
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whether king or parliaincnt shoutd control the 
rapidly dcvclivpinj^ macliinciy i>r the suite. 

Three years* warlare ended in. favour ol 
parliament ; when Charles had been beheaded 
and Oliver ( roniwell had become viilual die- 
tutor, exactly the same conthet was gv>ing on. 
Cromwell had no fancy (or absolutism, yet he 
found himself in a position where he could 
govern only as a despr>t, holding his i>wn by 
force. He was at continual odds with parlia- 
ment, partly because the commons were 
fractious and unpractical, and partly because he 
felt that he could govern better by the light of 
his own reason than by taking their advice. 
He wanted to keep within the law, he strove to 
be a constitutional ruler, but t'ngland was not 
yet ready for a comi)lelc parliaincntaiy system. 

Cromwell took no interest in the abstract 
theories oi govcnimeni which were beginning in 
his day to be so much discussed. His problem 
was to carry on his duties as Protector (which 
meant dictator) without coming into violent 
conflict with the house of commons. By 
refusing the crown he made it ccitain that 
I'ngland would go back to the point which it 
had reached when he look oflicc. Thmigh he 
ruled wisely enough, he contiibuted nothing 
towards a solution of the pioblcm picscnled by 
the clash of royal and pai liamentary pretensions 
That problem was picked up aftci the Restora- 
tion pieciscly where it had been loft wlicn civil 
war broke out. but by then parliament fell more 
.sure of Itself ; also it found itself opposed by a 
king more skilful than Charles I. Charles II 
solved the dilh.ulty of obtaining supplies with- 
out the commoiis’ permission by taking money 
from the F reneh king. It was left to his brother 
and succes.sor (James II) to goad parliament 
into proving that kingship of the old pattern 
was in Cngiand a mode of the past. 

Hobbes and Locke 

How' men w^avered between two opinions in 
those days of the Stuart kings can be seen in 
the wo. ks of the political philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes (I5SS 1679). In his Lcvuithan he 
claimed that in order to avoid anarchy, com- 
plete authority must be freely used by the state. 
But the state, whether its form of government 
W'as monarchical or democratic, could derive 
authority only from the people. By a “ con- 
tract ’’the people, seeking peace and security 
of life," conferred this authority in return for 
law and order, and, vvhen they did this, they 
gave up all pretension to limit the powers of 
their government or to refu.sc obedience to it. 
whatever it might order them to do. Much of 
this idea was borrowed from an earlier r-rench 
writer, Jean Bodin (1530 1596), who e.xaltcd the 
state in order to give it supremacy over the 
Church, which he disliked and feared. Hobbes 
wrote with force and argued with irrefutable 


Ingic, bill be based his argument on very 
doiibifiil premises. His work is icmembcred for 
Its style : Its matter is mostly nonsensical, 

I or example, he warned nations that if they 
attempted to limit the power of their sovereigns, 
whether kings or parliaments, they would fall 
back into the ” stale of nature,^’ which to his 
mind was utter confusion. To get rid of the 
sovereign, he prophesied, would be even worse. 
Yet within 40 years of his writing, the English 
had driven a king out and set another in his 
place with scarcely any disturbance and little 
or no dislocation of daily life. 

The Lrvidtliun was more a political pamphlet, 
provoked by the circumstances of the time, than 
a treatise of general application, and the same 
may he said of John Locke's Treatises on Civil 
Governmctif (1690). which were intended to 
lustify the revolution of 1688. Locke adopted 
the fantastic notion of a “ social contract," 
which Rciisscau in his turn borrow'ed and em- 
bellished. without making it any the less absurd. 
By the revolution of 1688 the h'nglish parliament 
linally broke with the idea that kings had any 
right to uiie apart from the wish of a people. 
This break, it may be thought, had been already 
made with the deposition of Charles 1, but that 
was an act of violence by one part of the 
nation only. When James II was deprived of 
his Clown and when that crown was offered to 
William III (to be shared nominally with his 
wife Mary, daughter of the abdicated monarch), 
the act had all the sanctions of legality and was 
a.pproved of by most of the nation. 

The English Revolution 

The nation as a whole hud no direct or active 
share in bringing it aboul. Certainly the people 
could, if they had wished to retain James, have 
rcluscd to accept any other monarch ; but the 
leprcsentation in parliament of the whole nation 
still lay far ahead in the future. Voting power 
was in I he hands of a small number, who were 
accustomed to agree in general because their 
interests were the same. They wanted to make 
sure no taxes should be levied without the 
consent of the house of commons, and to get 
rid of the permanent military force — the stand- 
ing army, as it was called — which might enable 
a king to defy parliament. They did not want 
the Roman Catholic religion to be reintroduced 
into L.ngland. Otherwise they were content to 
go on as before. There were few if any 
“ ideas " behind the English revolution ; there 
were only grievances. This feet made it an 
event entirely different from the French 
revolution, ft was a measure of practical 
necessity. Certain changes ensured the safety 
of property and personal freedom, but no dis- 
position was shown to go any further. For this 
reason it succeeded in its strictly limited aims, 
while the French revolutionaries, with their 
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heads'^ full of ideas, prepared the road for a 
return t6 despotism. 

In England the king was now definitely a part 
of the constitutional system-— and not the most 
powerful part. That consisted of the three 
estates (a word which originally meant political 
classes) — the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, 
and the commons ; of these the commons soon 
established itself as the predominant partner. 
If it seems absurd that the archbishops and 
bishops in the upper house — silting there on 
sufferance, since the Church they represent 
ceased long ago to be the church of the wliole 
nation — should be given this prominence, it 
must be remembered, first, that in England 
nothing has ever been abolished except for the 
reason that it was a nuisance ; and, second, that 
the spiritual peers have, as a body, never in 
modern times exercised, or even tried to 
exercise, any separate influence on law-niakiiig 
or administration. 

No appeal to logic, or to common sense, has 
ever caused changes in the English constitutional 
system. If the constitution were a document 
which could be appealed to, a scaled 
pattern into which all acts of government had 
to be fitted, the history of that system would 
have been difTcrent, The smocuhness of working 
which has so far distinguished it above all others 
is chiefly due to the readiness of the English to 
let what is old remain so long as it is not harmful, 
and to remove harmful practices by loundaboul 
rather than direct methods, 

A good example of English, method was the 
device by which the houses of parliament made 
it impossible for the king to keep an aimy in 
being without their consent. By passing only 
for the space of one year the Mutiny Act, which 
is necessary for the enfoiccmcnt of military 
discipline, they obliged the king to call them 
together at least once a year, and left themselves 
free to withdraw the measure if ever tyranny 
were to be once again feared. 

Bribery and Corruption 

Parliament remained unchallenged at the 
head of the stale for three-quarters of a century. 
That W'as Jess because the house of commons 
showed any real talent for governing than 
because the so-called sovereigns were not in a 
position to challenge it. The lirst two Georges 
could hardly speak English and knew little 
about English ways. They left politics to their 
ministers, and their ministers managed the 
house of commons, chiefly by the method of 
bribery. The big interests, the great land- 
owners and wealthy corpora I ions, controlled 
elections to parliament, and before long they 
began to provide funds for buying the votes of 
those whom they had made M.P.s. Sir Robeii 
Walpole in George JEs reign was the first to 
spend large sums in that way. By this means 
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he kept in office the first Cabinet that had ever 
been formed ; and so useful was the evil 
practice found that it prevailed for a long time. 

George 111 is said to have ‘‘ dined off boiled 
mutton and turnips in order to corrupt the 
house of commons ” and win members over to 
his claim that the king's w'ill should be supreme. 
A political pamphlet written to please his father 
had left on his youthful mind a deep impression. 
This was Lord Bolingbroke's IJea of a Patriot 
King. Bui George HI fell into imbecility, and 
from the sons who succeeded him on the throne 
parliament had nothing to fear. It regained it.s 
reputation, lived down the odium of biibery, 
and grew strong enough to clench with and 
defeat the lords on the question of w^hat was 
called all through the 19th century “ reform.'* 

This meant rcfoim of the voting arrange- 
ments, which by the early years of the century 
had become altogether inadequate to secure a 
representative house of commons. The admis- 
sion of members from Scotland and Ireland, 
when these countries united in turn with England 
to form Great Britain (1707) and the United 
Kingdom (1801), had further confused matters. 
A demand arose for the removal of anomalies. 
The new merchant and maniiractiirer class 
insisted that constituencies with handfuls of 
votcis should be disfranchised in favour of 
populous cities. This meant breaking the 
pov/er of the aristocracy to fill the commons 
with its nominees. The house of lords, and the 
Tory parly in the commons - which consisted 

mainly of nominees obstinately opposed the 

Whig proposals. 

Opposition Parties 

Whigs and Tones were the parlies into which 
politicians divided during the J8lh century. 
The names had come into use earlier, at the 
lime of the agitation in 1679 to exclude James, 
Duke of York (later James II) from the succes- 
sion to the throne. Whig is said to be derived 
from the Scottish Covenanters, called oppro- 
briously Whigamoi cs, who were bitterly opposed 
to James ; the original Tones were half-savage 
Irish robbers who came into prominence during 
the Protestant massacres of 1641. Both words 
were therefore originally terms of reproach, but 
“ Whig ” was soon generally used to describe 
those w'ho took the chief part in the 1688 
Revolution and “ Tory ” those who opposed 
them, The sobriquets gave place, early in 
Victoria’s reign, to laberal and Conservative. 

The struggle between the parties and between 
the two houses over reform seemed to threaten 
civil war. F’or more than a hundred years the 
commons had been the dominant chamber ; 
during that lime their power had never been 
so tested. They won only by securing from 
the king (William IV) a promise to swamp 
the lords’ opposition by creating new peers 
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iavourable to ihc government. Thus in 1832 
the wealthy middle class was admitted to a share 
of the political power hitherto monopolised by 
the aristocracy. 

Immediately agitation began for extending 
the franchise further. The Chartists demanded 
manhood ^suf^lagc, which was also part of the 
politico-philosophical programme put forward 
by Jeremy Bent ham and his Utilitarian school. 
That programme, based on the piinciplc that 
government should exist for “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” included also 


payment of members, vote by ballot, and several 
other proposals which have since been adopted. 
The propounders of Benthamism failed to 
persuade the nation that there ought to be a 
complete change in modes of election, but in 
1867, 1884, and 1918 Acts were passed giving 
the vote to larger and larger numbers, until, in 
1929, almost all adult men and women were 
enabled to take pari in electing members of the 
hou.se of commons. The nation is now the 
electorate. So far as voting is concerned, 
democracy prevails. 


LESSON 9 

Political Theories of Bentham, Marx, 

and Hegel 


T Hr.st l essons have shown how the human 
race has advanced towards what Abraham 
Lincoln (m his (leltysburg Address, 
Nov. 19, 1863) called “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” The 
methods of this govci nment (“ by the people ”) 
were established in Lngland before the object 
of it (“ for the people ”) had been fully grasped 
even by reforming minds. The same is tiue of 
other countries. More attention was paid 
everywhere It) the machinery of the populai vote 
than to the work it should be set to do. A 
dc t e s ( a t i o n o f m ( ) n a r c h y <uul a n s t o c r a 1 1 c d o m i n a - 
tion, rather than a clear desire to benefit the 
people as a whole, accounted for the move in a 
democratic direction. 

But towards the end of the ISth century 
a new turn was given to the wheel of change. 
The theory was evolved that the aim of popular 
government should be identical with that 
originally professed by kings, namely, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
This principle had not for a very long time been 
associated with kingly rule, which nevertheless 
had interfered in a great many ways under 
pretence of securing the general good, but in 
reality almost always for selfish reasons. 

Utilitarianism 

Jeremy Hcniham (1748 1832) was not the 
inventor of the phrase “ greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,” but h: did base upon it a 
system called by the ill-soundmg name Utili- 
tarianism. At the heart of this system was the 
demand that every institution should be judged 
by its utility. If it served a useful purpose, that 
is, if it contributed to the general good, it was 
justified ; otherwise it should be demolished. 
Bentham was provoked to write his books by the 
foolish prai.se poured on the British constitu- 
tion, especially on its legal side. He wrote 
them at a time when the “ condition of the 


people ” question was beginning to disturb 
sensitive minds. He was one of the pioneers of 
liberalism not British party Liberalism, but 
the wider huropean movement which so much 
influenced government during the 19ih century. 

l^hilcKsophie Radicals 

In Lngland, Bentham was followed by the 
Philosophic Radicals, with John Stuart Mill as 
the mosi famous. They wanted as much liberty 
us possible. They reacted vigorously against 
the “ inlcrfeiencc ” of rulers. They wanted 
people to be allowed to “ go Iheir own way.” 
lAiisscz-lati (\ IcusscL-allcr was the motto they 
borrowed from France ; and the masters of the 
new mechanised induslry, who were most 
anxious to be left alone, took up the cry for 
liberty ; to them it meant liberty to pay low 
wages, to employ women and small children for 
the longest hours possible, to crowd their 
workers into unhealthy sheds packed with 
dangerous machinery. Against this interpreta- 
tion of liberty the Radicals could not but 
protest, and they were soon committed to the 
support of a fresh set of “ mlcrfercnccs,” which 
ran counter to their severely logical and 
therefore unreal attachment to abstract liberty. 

J S, Mill, after producing a treatise to prove 
that freedom of thought and speech and action 
was the most desirable basis of government, later 
in life became a socialist, presumably prepared 
(though he never said so) to make social well- 
being the paramount aim, even if it involved 
restrictions on the liberty of the individual. 
Socialism was then an infant creed. It grew 
directly out of the Benthamite doctrine, yet 
went far beyond that in its demand that the 
state, representing the will of the whole people 
of a country, should manage everything for 
their benefit. 

The German philosopher Hegel was a long 
way ahead of any previous political theorist in 
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his glorification of the state and in subordinating 
individual interests to those of the community. 
It was he who restarted the conception of a 
state as a thing in itself, and set ideas in circula- 
tion which have produced some of the most 
resounding events of the 20th century. What 
really had some claim to originality was the 
belief that the state should extend its province 
and either regulate or actually carry on industry. 

Governments had in the past attempted to 
control more or less completely both industry 
and trade. What was called the mercantile 
system aimed at securing as large an inflow of 
gold and silver as could be made possible by 
selling goods abroad. From the close of the 
Middle Ages to the early 19th century the 
principal European countries aimed at increas- 
ing their exports, restricting their imports, and 
being paid the dilTerencc in precious metal. 
This was known as a “ favourable balance of 
trade," Any country that bought more than it 
sold, and had to pay away gold or silver, was 
said to have an unfavourable balance. As 
exports of industrial products were in general 
more prolitable and more easily marketed than 
primary products, the state gave encouragement 
to industry. 

Taxation Aims 

The motive of this encouragement was not so 
much the advantage of the nation as the 
advantage of the state — in other words, of the 
monarch, nobles, and stale ollicials. Manu- 
facturing required a larger population than 
agriculture ; states thus had more people to 
lax, and could tax iich merchants more heavily 
than owners of land They therefore did all 
they could to keep up the bulk and quality of 
exported goods. They taxed imports so that 
home industries should be protected, and tried 
by commercial treaties to gel specially good 
terms in foreign markets. Colonies were forced 
to exchange their raw materials for manufactured 
articles from the pa rent -land. 

This economic system had some good effects 
and some bad ; the same was true of free 
trade. Supporters of socialism went very 
much farther than believers in the mercantile 
system had ever gone in demanding control of 
production by the state. They argued that all 
means of production — that is to say, all fac- 
tories and workshops, all machines, all mines 
and farm lands — should belong to the people, 
and should be worked for their benefit. By 
" the people " was meant those who worked for 
their living. No others were to be tolerated in 
a socialist state. This arrangement was advo- 
cated by Saint-Simon (1760-1825) in France, 
with the addition that everyone was to contri- 
bute to the common stock according to his 
ability, and be supplied from the common stock 
according to his needs. In England, kindred 


ideas had been put forward by political idealists 
(by Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, and James 
Harrington in his Oceana) and by others. In 
Germany, the efforts of several writers to in- 
terest the world in socialism culminated in the 
work of Karl Marx (1818 -83). Marx did 
most of his writing in London, where he lived 
as an exile for the last 34 years of his life. 

Disciples of Marx 

Marx was a middle-class German Jew, 
Editor of a newspaper, he bitterly attacked the 
autocratic Prussian government, and was forced 
to flee to Paris. His writings were too radical 
for the French government also, and he was 
ordered to leave the country. Marx's principal 
works are the Communist Manifesto, published 
in collaboration with his friend Fredrick Fingels, 
in 1848 ; and Capital (German : Das Kapifal), 
a work in four volumes on which he spent the 
last 20 years of his life. 

Marx's writings were voluminous and his 
style was not always clear. Those who attempt 
to work out a detailed plan according to his 
precepts often disagree as to the meaning of 
certain passages. This fact helps to explain 
the many divergences of opinion among 
socialists all of whom claim to be the true 
di.scipics of Marx. Each group has its own inter- 
pretation and calls the other groups heretical ; 
Communists usually call them “ deviationists." 
The chief claimants to be genuine Marxists arc 
the IJ.S.S.R. and the communist parties all over 
the world which support Soviet policy. Of the 
non-conforming group, the outstanding example 
is Yugoslavia, which in 1947, under Marshal 
Tito's leadership, broke away from the Soviet- 
dominated satellite ” stales in eastern and 
south-eastern Furopc, to pursue a distinctly 
national and novel form of communism. Tito 
and his supporters claimed to be the true heirs 
to the Marxist concept of the socialist slate. 

Kconomic Deierniinism 

Marx maintained that the most important 
factors in determining action, either individual 
or social, are economic. This theory he called 
economic deter mutism. His philosophy presents 
history as a succession of struggles between 
dilferent social classes, one class gaming power 
and exploiting the rest until it in turn is ousted 
from power and exploited by another. This 
sequence of events is known to socialists 
and communists as the class struffple. The 
bourgeoisie have displaced the landlords and 
aristocrats as the ruling class and exploit the 
property-less workers, the “ have-nots " or 
proletariat. 

Marx alfirms that all economic value is 
created by labour. As capitalism develops, 
more and more capital is needed to set a labourer 
to work. But the workers receive as wages only 
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the amount necessary for hare existence, 
although they produce more goods than arc 
necessary for this purpose. The difFcrencc 
between the amount paid to the workers and 
that which the capitalist receives for the goods 
produced is what Marx calls sutplus value — the 
source of capitalist profits. 

In a world of constant indiisttial expansion 
the tendency is foi the small capfialist to be 
absorbed by the greater capitalist, who con- 
solidates his povver by formation of a trust or 
cartel. This process of absorption ; the 
periodic crises caused by over piodiiction with 
resultant unemployment and misery ; the con- 
stant addition to the ranks of the proletariat 
from the rural population , the displacement 
of the small artisan and craftsman by the 
mechanical means of pioduction of majoi 
capitalist undertakings . all these features of 
the capitalist system and the inevitable rivalry 
as between national groups will increase as time 
goes on. Out of these intei national competi- 
tions tievciops economic imperialism, leading to 
world war and, in the end, tc^ the collapse of 
the capitalist system, ll will then be for the 
proletariat to sci/c from the capitalists the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange. 

The Conimiinist Manit'esto 

Marx called himself a communist ; the term 
socialist was commonly used to denote the more 
utopian thinkers, whom he despised as .senti- 
mentalists. He claimed to show by scienlilic 
processes that the laws which led to the estab- 
lishment of the capitalist system would bring 
about Its downfall. These laws he called the 
“contradictions of capitalism " ; they aic the 
tendency of capitalism to defeat itself by pro- 
ducing more than it allo^^s society the means of 
consuming, and the tendency io fill the world 
with rival capitalist interests and so to destroy 
a capitalist country's power to sell abroad the 
surplus products which cannot he consumed at 
home. Marx appealcil directly to the workers 
in the Conimumst Mamfesfo to organize them- 
selves and to campaign for lefotius which 


would be steps towards the comrnuni^ state. 
The closing words of the Manifesto are : The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win. Workers 
of all countries, unite ! ’’ it has beep the 
pr incipal slogan of communists ever since. 

Revolution Misinterpreted 

The word revolution, as used by Marx and 
other socialists, has often been misinterpreted. 
In the socialist sense it means merely the change 
from private to collective ownership, not im- 
plying violence or even the use of illegal methods. 
To communists, syndicalists, or Trotskyites, it 
means the overthrow of the capitalist system by 
legal or illegal means, either being justified to 
seize power and set up the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. In Britain the socialist movement 
sprang from the radical movement. In 1881 
the Democratic Federation was founded ; three 
years later it became the “ Social Democratic 
Federation," the first socialist political body to 
exist since the days of Owenism in the first half 
of the 19th century. The F^cdcration derived its 
inspiration from Marx, relayed through his most 
eminent English pupil, H. M. Hyndman. 

The Fabian Society, formed in 1884, was non- 
revolutionary, and specifically abandoned such 
general principles as abolition of the wage 
system or the right to the whole produce of 
labour. It was almost wholly a middle-class 
body, and its period of power was to begin in 
the next decade. In 1893, Keir Harclie and a 
number of active socialists formed the Inde- 
pendent Labour party, which greatly increased 
the influence of socialism in Britain, and for a 
while held out hopes of practical action to a 
great number of workers who were unable or 
unwilling to support the Fabian programme and 
considered the strict doctrinaire approach of the 
Social Democratic Federation to be futile. 
After 1895 the Independent Labour party fell 
into a period of decline ; it remained on the 
left wing of the “ Labour Representation 
Committee," founded in 1900, which soon 
afterwards became the official Labour party. 


LESSON 10 

The Government of Present-Day Britain 


T HIS survey of the growth of representative 
government and the development of 
political thought having reached the 
present age, its methods ol working may now be 
examined. This working is coincnienlly studied 
first as a British insluuiion, because the British 
example of a democratic system has been widely 
followed. Other countries have adopted 
parliamentary forms .md instruments evolved 
in Britain, not because they appealed to the 


intellect or even to a sense of order but because 
they seemed to offer a convenient means of 
escape from unpleasant conditions. The 
Germany of the Weimar republic did not 
succeed in making them work and subsequently 
abandoned them. 

An example of British method is cabinet 
government. Neither ideal nor even very work- 
able, this method was introduced in the 17th 
century because the privy council had become 
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too krgc abd unwieldy. The cabinet now has 
complete executive power through its control of^ 
administration. Its legislative power has* 
become almost a$ wide ; no measure can become 
law if the government opposes it (i.c. the 
cabinet). It is difficult for any law to be even 
proposed except by the government. Gladstone 
called the house of commons “ the solar orb 
arodnd which all other constitutional bodies 
revolve/* That description was noi strictly 
true even in his day, but now the house of 
commons is a satellite, its majority following the 
movements of the cabinet with undeviating, 
though not necessarily rapid obedience. The 
house of commons rarely rejects a proposal 
tabled by the government with a substantial 
majority, and such measures a l e seldom amended 
except in detail. The government controls its 
supporters by the threat of a general election ; 
that threat usually serves to keep in order those 
of its supporters thiU disagree with government 
proposals. Elections are wearisome and costly ; 
even a sacrifice of principle may be found 
preferable to turning ministers out. 

rhe Prime Minister 

At the head of the cabinet is the premier, or 
prime minister. He is appointed by the 
.sovereign, whose choice is limited l)ccausc only 
one of the leaders of the largest party in the 
house of commons can be chosen for that ofiicc 
If the party in question has no one indisputable 
leader, the sovereign, after consulting leading 
‘‘ cider statesmen,” appoints the person who 
seems likely to secure the greatest measure of 
party support. This happciud in 1957, when 
Sir Anthony Eden resigned W'lthout dissolving 
parliament, and choice had to be made between 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Butler. 

The title ” prime minister ” dales back to 
1661, when it was described as having been so 
newly translated from the t rench that ” it was 
not enough understood to be liked.” f he oftlcc 
of the prime minister took shape gradually and 
almost imperceptibly after 1714, when the king 
ceased to attend cabinet meetings. But an early 
mention of it occurs in 1640, when Charles W 
principal advisers were called a cabinet council 
because they met in the king’s cabinet. Under 
Charles II, those advisers were called the Cabal, 
from the initials of their names ; they formed 
a kind of inner circle within the privy council. 

This expedient was used because the king felt 
that “ the great number of the council made it 
unfit for the secrecy and despatch which arc 
necessary in great affairs,” Development of the 
cabinet property so-called can be traced from the 
reign of William III. That devoiopmenl, a long 
and intricate process, has made the cabinet of 
lo-day more powcrf^ul and less controlled by 
parliament than at any time since the revolution 
of 1688. 


Bagehot spoke of it in the middle of the 19lh 
century as ” the hyphen that joins, the buckle 
that hinds the executive and legislative depart- 
ments together.” Those departments have now 
been combined, and the cabinet is virtually 
supreme over the house of commons. How for 
the prime minister is supreme over his cabinet 
depends on himself, for he now has the power 
which once belonged to the sovereign. He can 
appoint or dismi.ss whom he will, both within 
the cabinet and among the larger number of less 
important ministers who are also ” members 
of the government ” but have no responsibility 
outside their own departments 

The Cabinet 

In parliament the ministers aie bound to act 
as one man on all questions relating to executive 
government. Each conducts the ordinary 
business of his depart merit without reference to 
his colleagues, but more important business, 
especially if it is likely to be the subject of a 
debate in parliament, is submitted for cabinet 
consideration. Ministers have a common re- 
sponsibility to parliament, so that the cabinet 
must stand or fall together. Any important 
decision taken by an individual minister is 
binding on the whole cabinet. Sometimes a 
prime minister may suggest to a colleague that 
he hud better resign. If his suggestion were not 
acted upon, the premier would himself resign, 
fhe house of commons can dismiss a cabinet 
by a hostile vole, but the commons, like the 
prime mimsicr, cannot turn out an unpopular 
or incompetent single member of the cabinet. 

Members of the cabinet usually belong to the 
same political party; but “coalition” govern- 
ments, consisting of members of more than one 
party, aic sometimes formed in times of 
national crisis (as in 1915, 1916, 1931, 1935, and 
1940). Not every minister is a member of thjc 
cabinet Holders of the piincipal government 
posts, such u.s the lord chancellor, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the secretaries of state, and 
the first lord of the admiralty, customarily hold 
cabinet rank, but the prime minister has wide 
discretion in appointing other members, and 
the additional posts represented in the cabinet 
have consequently varied a great d-cal. 

The Servant of Parliament 

The principle of collective cabinet ie.sponsi- 
hilily vs'as not established until the end of the 
18th century. Sir Robert Walpole, chief 
minister during 1721 42, is regarded as the first 
British prime minister. Up to 1905, when the 
holder of the position was granted precedence 
after the two archbishops and the lord chancellor^ 
thus becoming the fourth personage in the land, 
his oHice was unknown to the law. In 1937 
he was granted a salary of £10,000 a year. 

” Nowhere in the world,” said Gladstone, of 
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the prime minister’s office, “ does so great a 
substance cast so small a shadow ; nowhere is 
there a man with so much power, but with so 
little to show for it in the way of formal title 
or prerogative.” Nevertheless, though power 
has passed from the sovereign to parliament, 
and thereafter from parliament to the prime 
minister, he is still, in the words of Sir Winston 
Churchill, the servant of parliament,, and must 
direct his policy in accordance with the wishes of 
that parliament. Until the First World War 
(1914 18) no formal records of cabinet meetings 
were made, and it was considered improper 
for any member to take notes of business done 
or of the arguments used in discussion. But 
from 1916 there has been a cabinet secretariat. 

(fOvernment Departments 

The origin of the present government dcpait- 
ments can be traced to the latter half of the 
I7lh century. After the revolution of 1688, 
two secrciaiics of slate shared between them 
the responsibility of looking after all home 
and foreign government affairs. As the extent 
and complexity of these affairs increased, so 
did the numher of departments and of secre- 
tunes in charge of them ; there are at present 
seven secretaries of stale An office dating 
from 1657 is that of postmasler-gencral. 
Various more recently-established departments 
arc headed by ministers (e.g. defence ; health ; 
housing and local govcrnmcnl ; pensions and 
national insurance) ; the one-time president 
of the board of education is now called minister 
of education, so that the only “ president ” 
left in the government is the president of the 
board of trade. The government also meludcs 
a number of subordinate " niinislcrs of state ” 
attached to the lar gest departments (e g. the 
foreign office) and various other junior- 
ministers- the paymasler-gcneral, the junior 
lords of the trciisury (the office of first lord of 
the treasury is held by the prime minister), the 
financial secretaries to the war office, admiralty, 
and tieasLiry, the parliamentary secretaries, 
and the parliamentary undcr-secrelaries of 
state (who assist the seerelaries of stale). 

There arc m addition certain ministers not 
attached to any gover nment department. Chief 
among them is the lord privy seal, who was 
formerly responsible for applying the privy 
seal to important documents ; since 1884 his 
office has been honorary, fhe lord president 
of I he council, the official head of the privy 
council, has almost nominal duties. The 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, wfio repre- 
sents the CrowMi in the management of the royal 
lands that comprise the Duchy, has few if any 
parliamentary duties. The attorney-general 
and the solicitor-general, the law officers of the 
Cr own, are the chief legal advisers of the govern- 
ment ; they give advice to ministries on difficult 


questions of law, conduct criminal prosecutions 
in important cases, and defend the rights of 
the Crown. 

It is customary to speak or write of the king 
(or queen), lords, and commons in that order, 
but that order is not in accordance with their 
present-day legislative importance. When a 
change in the law is made, it is first discussed 
by the commons, then sent to the lords for 
consideration, and after being passed by 
them, IS signed by the sovereign. Under the 
Parliament Act of 1911 any finance bill can 
receive the royal assent within one month of 
Its having been sent to the lords, even if it is 
not passed by them. Other bills can be simi- 
larly enacted after a delay of one year. The 
sovereign is bound by the constitution to 
assent to all legislation presented to him (or 
her). In theory, commons and lords exercise 
equal and concurrent legislative powers ; in 
practice, the house of commons is the supreme 
authority, being composed of representatives 
of a self-governing nation. 

Fiection and Dissolution 

1'he house of commons elected in 1955 
numbered 630 members. The term “ a parlia- 
ment ” refers to the period between the election 
of a house of commons and its dissolution. 
The standard period is five years but the 
goveinmenl can bring about a dissolution 
before the expiration of that period. The 
normal leim can also be extended by act of 
pur I lament. Thus the house elected in 1910 
lasted till 1918 ; that elected in 1935 lasted till 
1945. Tiieie arc normally three occasions on 
which a prime minister will ask the sovereign 
for a dissolution : first, if he wishes to introduce 
imporlaiii conlioversial legislation for which 
his party leceived no mandate at the previous 
general election ; secondly, when the govern- 
ment IS defeated by a vote on an issue implying 
that it no longer possesses the confidence of a 
majority in the house of commons ; third, 
when the government, towards the end of its 
normal five-year term, considers the moment 
auspicious for the winning of another general 
election. This was the course adopted by the 
conservative administration of Sir Anthony 
Eden in May 1955. 

The introduction of fresh legislation, and to 
a less extent the repeal or amendment of legis- 
lation already in existence, may be a lengthy 
and complicated process. Government pro- 
posals, or a private member’s"" proposals, are 
tabled in the form of a bill. The bill receives 
Its first reading, which rs little more than a 
forraality, to inform members of the house 
that the bill now appears on the order paper 
(the day-to-day “ programme ” of the house 
which lists the items to be debated in numerical 
order) and that copies of it are available for 
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them to read. Some weeks later comes the 
second reading, when the principles, not the 
details, of the bill are discussed. During the 
committee stage, which follows next, the bill 
is studied clause by clause, and line by line. 
Then comes the report stage, when the bill is 
“ reported ” back to the house after amendments 
have been made to it, and further amendments 
may be proposed. The final di.scussion .stage 
is the third reading, or a debate on the bill as 
it has now emerged from the close scrutiny of 
the house. The bill then goes through similar 
stages in the house of lords, who return it to 
the commons with their suggested amendments. 
Finally, when all points of disagreement have 
been settled, it is sent to the sovereign and 
receives the royal assent, whereupon it becomes 
an Act of Parliament. 

The Whip 

The maintenance of voting strength is 
secured by the institution called the whip^ origin- 
ally a written summons, now also the name for 
those members appointed by paily leaders to 
marshal their back-benchers when the house 
of commons “ divides,” i.e. votes on any 
matter before it. The printed summons to 
attend when an important division is expected 
IS underlined three times, and is thcicfore called 
a ” Ihree-linc ” whip. A member who per- 
sistently voles against his own party's policy, 
or who constantly criticises its leadership, may 
“ have the whip withdrawn from him ” — a 
pailiamcnlary term to denote his expulsion from 
the party. A repenting rebel, or a member 
who left the party of his own accord, may 
” have the whip restored to him," meaning 
that he is re-admitled to the party. 

Day-to-day administration of the country 
cannot be effected by a body of 630 people : 
it IS carried on by a much smaller body, the 
cabinet. The house ol commons retains the 
right to withdraw its confidence from one set 
of ministers and put another in its place, but 
in practice this seldom happens. It would be, 
no doubt, a not infrequent occurrence if every 
M.P. voted accoidmg to his convictions, and 
in compliance with the wishes of the majority 
of his constituents. 

Jn France it has happened with distressing 
frequency during the present century that a 
government has been voted out of office by 
the chamber of deputies (now called the national 
assembly), the lower house of the French 
parliament. That is chiefly on account of the 
many different political parties which exist in 
France, representing as many different shades 
of political opinion. No one party is ever 
strong enough numerically to prevail, and every 
administration is an uneasy coalition, con- 
stantly at the mercy of conflicting trends and 
liable to rapid disintegration. 


The political stability of Britain (as compared 
for example, with that of France) lies in her 
having rarely had more than two major political 
parties at one time, although within each party 
a wide range of diflenng views may, and usually 
docs, exist. In the Conservative party, the more 
progressive wing are called tory reformers or 
progressives; in the Labour party, the left wing 
extremists have lately been called “ Bevanites/* 
after their leader Aneurin Bevan. 

Throughout the 19th century and the first 
quarter of the 20th the two major parties in 
Britain were the Conservatives (also called 
Unionists in the later part of the century, 
because they objected to the idea of home rule 
for Ireland) and the Liberals. The Conservatives 
were what had earlier been called Tories ; th 3 
Liberals had been Whigs, the word whig being 
sometimes retained for the right wing of the 
party when its more advanced members were 
described as radicals. The Labour party entered 
parliament in 1906, having won 29 seats in the 
general election of that year. 'I'his was the lirst 
independent representation of British labour, 
which had until then been organized only in the 
Trader Union Congress (T.U.C.), and politically 
attached to the Liberal party. As the Labour 
parly grew in strength and power, (he Liberal 
party declined. 

There was a Liberal administration during 
190v 15. The Laboui party held office in 1924, 
1929 31. 1945 50, and 1950-51. 

Crifici.sins of the Brifish Sy.stem 

It is easy to condemn the French parlia- 
mentary system, with its many parties, but 
there have also been plenty of critics of the 
British model. Foreigners find it difficult to 
understand why the house ol commons some- 
times calls Itself a Grand Committee, or 
Committee of the whole house ; why, when dis- 
cussing expenditure of government departments. 
It is callcti Committee of Supply ; why, when 
financial proposals arc put before it, it becomes 
a Committee of Ways and Means. Many 
critics also hold that the entire treatment of 
business by the house of commons is too formal, 
because in theory the government’s party 
approves of everything it does, while the opposi- 
tion disapproves of everything. Only when 
government and opposition both leave their 
supporters free to vote as they think fit is it 
possible for members to express non-party 
opinions. Debates in the lords are often of a 
higher quality because party ties arc less strong 
there, and members do not have to consider the 
eflect of what they say upon their chances of 
regaining seats at the next general election. 

The main sittings of the house of commons 
are presided over by the Speaker, whose ancient 
office is of great importance. Spokesman and 
representative of the house, he is the guardian 
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of its privileges, traditions, and dignity. 
Messages passirig between the sovereign or the 
house of lords and the house of commons are 
communicated thiough the Speaker ; he issues 
writs for the tilling of vacant scats, and signs 
warrants committing to custody offenders 
against parliamentary privilege. As chairman 
of the house, he presides ovei ili;' debates, main- 
tains discipline, and decides points ot order. 
For the last hundred years the Speaker has been 
independent of party ties, so that he is able to 
discharge his duties impartially. He is elected 
afresh at the beginning of each new parliament, 
and frcciucntly rc-clcctcd ; there were only five 
Speakers between the years 1905 and i955. 
Like his medieval predecessors, the Speaker can 
still claim a buck and a doc twice a year from 
the royal forests. 

A member cannot resign Anyone who 
wishes to letue fiom parliament applies l‘oi, and 
is appointed to, an oflice ol prolit under the 
Crown, which makes it necessary lor him to 
vacate his scat. I’hc olficts are two sinecure 
posts, the Stewardships of the Chi Item 
Hundreds and of the Manor of Northstcad 
(Yorkshiic). Appointed to one of these posts, 
the member resigns it again as soon as his 
successor m parliament has been elected 

Functions of the l.ords 

Since 1911 the upper house as ihe hiiuse of 
lords is still called - has had liltic share in 
government, ll serves as a revising and con- 
sultative chamber, its functions being legislative, 
deliberative, and judicial. In the Firitish legal 
system the house of louls is the supiemc court 
of appeal, ll ddfeis from all olfur second 
chambers in that mcmbeiship is hcrcdiiaiy, and 
bccau.se it is the vve«iker of the two houses of 
pariiameiil. Ihe lords spiritu.il are the arch- 
bishop of Caiileibury, the archbishop of York, 
and 2A bishops of the Church of Lngland. 
Because the clergy are debaited from sitting in 
the house of commons, it is ui ihc lords that the 
voice of the Church, speaking thiough the 
bishops, can make itself heard. The lords 
temporal aic holders ol hereditary peerages of 
England (created before 1707), of Cheat Britain 
(created 1707- KSOO), and ol the United Kingdom 
(since 1800), together with seven loids of appeal 
in ordinary, who arc appointed to strengthen 
the house in its judicial character, and rank as 
barons for life. Since the Union of 1707, 16 
Scottish peers not entitled to sit in the hou.se of 
lords by virtue of one ot these peerages are 
elected to represent iheii fellows in each new 
parliament. It was an ancient pruKiple of 
English law, formally sanctioned by Magna 
C'arta, that a man should he tried by his peers or 
equals : in cases ol felony, therefore, a lord has 
the right to be tried by the lords. There are 
tiow about 830 temporal peers. 


The first great oflreer of slate breiiides over 
the sittings of the house of lords ; he is the lord 
chancellor. He sits on the woolsack^ a crimsoo* 
covered scat stuffed with wool, a perpetual 
reminder of what was once the staple trade of 
this country. The lord chancellor is a meptber 
of the cabinet, in which capacity ha is the chief 
legal adviser of the crown, and he goes out of 
office when the ministry resigns. He nominates 
judges of the high court, county court judges, 
and (except in the county palatine of Lanca- 
shire) justices of the peace. 

Other Second Chambers 

The second chambers of other countries are 
very variously compo.sed. The American senate 
contains two senators from each state, elected 
by popular vote, and has control of foreign 
relations. The French senate is elected by the 

departments " (counties), and is also called 
the “ council of the republic ” ; its power of 
veto IS unlimited. Various countries of the 
C'ommon wealth have second chambers resem- 
bling the French rather than the British. New 
Zealand has a onc-chamber parliament, elected 
by universal suffrage. In Australia the senate 
IS elected directly by the citizens throughout the 
(Australian) commonwealth, on the basis of six 
senators for each of the six original slates. In 
Canada the members of the senate, 96 in 
number, are appointed for lilc by the governor- 
general in council. In actual fact they are the 
nominees of the prime mini.stcr and are 
appointed on a strictly party basis. 

There is a school of political thought which 
considers a British second chamber unnecessary. 
Why should a nation with an elected popular 
assembly submit to a revision, delay, or vetoing 
of its proceedings by another body 7 A .second 
chamber is often held to be desirable as a check 
on hasty parly legislation, but a great majority 
of the British house of lords is always Conserva- 
tive, and there is no arrangement for a Labour 
majority in the lords when there is a Conservative 
maiorily in the commons. Failing such an 
arrangement, the claim that the lords provide a 

constitutional balance ” is nonsense. The 
house of lords docs, however, constitute a 
sphere of extended usefulness for “ elder states- 
men " no longer inclined to contest elections 
and carry on the exacting life of a member of 
the house of commons ; it also provides a 
platform for men of distinction who are not 
political partisans. 

Fhe Strength of the Monarchy 

In Britai lithe feeling persists that the monarchy 
is necessary both to the homeland and the 
commonwealth of nations which has evolved 
from the former British empire. The monarch, 
still called the sovereign although no longer 
possessed of sovereign power, has no direct 
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share in Ihe government. The king (or queen) said that the king (or queen) has three rights — 
can tnake unoflrcial suggestions as to a desirable the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, 
course to be jjursued ; such suggestions may be the right to warn— and added that no sensible 
sound and timely and may have important monarch would want any others. C'onstitution- 
results. But he or she cannot do anything' ally, the king Cor queen) has two important 
that is not recommended by the prime minister, funclions : first, to appoint the prime minister ; 
The sovereign has no political responsibility ; secondly, to dissolve parliament. In this the 
the prime minister must bear it all. It is some- sovereign is guided by the advice of the prime 
times claimed that the sovereign can still dissolve minister of the day, though in exceptional 
parliament, select a prime minister, or refuse a circumstances, and with an alternative prime 
dissolution asked for by a prime minister who minister at hand who could command a 
wants a general election. Against this claim it commons majority, he could with propriety act 
is alleged that the sovereign is bound in these contrary to his official advice. The sequel to a 

cases, as in all others, to act as his or her dissolution is an immediate general election, 

ministers advise. voting taking place on the 17th day thereafter. 

It is generally agreed that the strength of the The passing of the Statute of Westminster in 
monarchy lies in Ix^ing a social, not a political, 1931 abolished the last relics of control by the 

jnstitution, and a link between the many and house of commons in Westminster over 

widely different states of the Commonwealth, dominion parliaments ; the soveieign remains 
It is also held that the hereditary monarchy the sole link between Britain and the indepen- 
saves the British people from the disturbance of dent states of the Commonwealth. The queen 
a presidential election, and sets the head of the of the United Kingdom is also queen of Canada, 
slate above politics and beyond envy or Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. The 
jealousy. ministers m Ottawa, Canberra, and the rest are 

The part played by the Crown has been well just as much her ministers as those who 
described by Walter Bagehot (1826 77), who deliberate at Wcslminsler. 

LESSON 11 

Unique Character of the Commonwealth 

of Nations 

P REVIOUS Lessons have surveyed the surprised lu hear that they had an empire, 
earliest systems of government and the frequently pi ofess an ardent desire for the uplift 
civilizations bound up with them. In of those they rule, 
this Lesson attention is directed to that unique It can be asserted thal the British have 
concept of government which has developed excelled all others in proclaiming their desire to 
into an association of free peoples callctl the elcxatc the people whom they rule and to fit 
British Commonwealth. them for self-government. No other people has 

British, Americans, French, Chinese, Russians, adhered so obstinately to its own customs when 
Germans have each displayed their own ways of abioad, or so openly tended to regard those 
approach to problems arising from the admin- over whom it rules as in some or many ways 
istration of colonial peoples. The French, inferior ; hut it is generally allowed that British 
fortunate in being almost free from the acute rulers have been respected, their fairness admired, 
sense of colour bar which alllicls so many and their competence trusted. They tend to 
Anglo-Saxons, have ruled overseas territories in leave their subjects undisturbed in their customs, 
a way scarcely distinguishable from thal gener- religion, and political arrangements. Yel the 
ally exercised in the past by the more civilized trend is always towards government on repre- 
nations over the less civilized. They have pro- seniative lines. The usual form of British 
fessed no very high ideals ; their aims have been colonial rule has been made to resemble that of 
practical, and their administration mild when the moiheiiand ; the governor directly repre- 
dcaling with obedient subject peoples. sents the C rown, and the assemblies more or 

Russian colonialism has succeeded as a rule less represent the people, some members being 
because Russians have adopted the social habits nominated, some elected. That is how' the self- 
of those amongst whom they live; Soviet governing countiies of the C’ommonwealth 
administrators of Asiatic territories have began to order their own affairs. The method 
respected local cultures and languages. The first adopted differed scarcely at all from that 
Chinese, without being such good mixers, use by which empires had always been ruled, 
local institutions, giving them a characteristic Bui this method had to be revised. The 
twist. Americans, many of whom w'ould be peoples of the British empire were not all of 
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ihcm conquered or volujilanly suhjecl. They 
were emigianls from the British Isles, and 
colonial government of the usual kind was not 
to the taste of free men born under a constitution 
guaranteeing rreedom. The American colonies 
revolted in 1776 against the attempt to keep 
their interests suboidmatc to those of Britain. 
That taught the British statesmen a lesson. Their 
fear of a repetition of that breakaway has led to 
the liberation of other great countries from 
almost all the lies that bound them to the 
mother coui>ti 7 . Thus the one-time British 
empire has been changed into a confederation 
such as the world has nevci before contained. 

Sir John Seeley (1834 95j spoke of it as 
having been acquiied “in a fu of absence of 
mind." Of the British nation as a whole that 
is no doubt tiue ; the phrase applies with 
equal truth to almost all transactions cairicd 
through by the heads of a state in the name of 
the people. I he British nation probably did 
not reaii/e that it was acquiring vast “ posses- 
sions " and responsibilities in the wars of the 
J8lh and early l‘:>lh centuries, any more than 
it reah/ed that those icsponsibilities were being 
shifted and the “ possessive " character changing 
all through the 19lh and the early 2()ih centuries. 
But those who directed British policy were in 
both periods well aware of what they were 
doing especially after the establishment of the 
United States of Ameiica. Because those 
statesmen were sensible enough to understand 
that lands inhabited mainly, or to a great extent, 
by British stock, could not be lieated as subject 
territories, the “ colonies " peacefully developed 
into what they are now. 

Policy in Ireland 

Because the statesmen did not pursue the 
same policy in Ireland, that country will pro- 
bably for ever be cited as an example of failure 
of Biitish colonial rule. The reasons why the 
treatment of the lush was different from that 
of, say, Canadians and Australians were : (I) 
they were close at hand and therefore might be 
a source of danger ; (2) ihey were represented 
in the British house of commons and were 
therefore supposed to have full scirgovcrnmcnt ; 
(3) the natives were of a different religion, 
Roman Catholic not Protestant, and of a 
diifcrent race-group, Celtic not Anglo-Saxon ; 
the emigrants from Creat Britain were not all 
scattered among them and had not the same 
inlerest.s, but for the most part were segregated 
in the northern part of the island and violently 
hostile to what the southern part desired. 

When, after many years of bitter strife, Ire- 
land became (in 1922) a Free State with “ domi- 
nion status," but walh six northern counties 
excluded, the root of bitterness had not been 
grubbed up ; and in due time (1949) the Irish 
chose, as they were now entitled to choose, to 


secede from the Commonwealth, though re* 
taining certain privileges of British citizenship. 
But the six counties of Northern Ireland 
remained part of the United Kingdom, having 
their own parliament and also representatives 
ai Westminster. 

Commonwealth Members 

To day the British Commonwealth covers an 
area of some 1 3 million square miles, or nearly 
a quarter of the earth's surface, and has a 
population estimated at 600 million, about a 
quarter of the world’s inhabitants. It extends 
over five continents and around the seven seas. 
The llexibility and diversity of this confedera- 
tion IS illustrated by the institutions of its various 
members ; there arc differences m background, 
culture, and social progress, and dilfcrences in 
the relationship of the various partners to 
Great Britain herself. 

Some are fully independent states having no 
other link with the United Kingdom than a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and the 
recognition of the British sovereign as Head of 
the C ommonwealth. Others are colonies, self- 
governing in domestic matters, subject to certain 
limitations iclaling mainly to native affairs ; 
the United Kingdom remains responsible for 
the conduct of their foreign relations and defence. 
I'he lerm C rown C olony, long used to distinguish 
between the dependent colonics and self- 
governing dominions, is now falling into disuse. 
The foundation stone of the modem C/ommon- 
wcallh was laid by the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. The next decisive step was the Statute 
of Wcstminslci , which rccogni/ed on December 
1 1, 1931, the status of the dominions as defined 
by the Imperial Conference. 

A Free Association 

The Second World War and the participation 
of the dominions on a footing of complete 
equality with the Mother Country did more 
llian reveal the strength and viability of the 
Commonwealth. It showed conclusively to 
what extent the dominions “ had come of age " ; 
and to what degree each of them was capable 
of developing on the lines best suited to its 
own needs and particular environment. After 
the war the Commonwealth underwent yet 
another significant change. Previously an asso- 
ciation of peoples of predominantly British 
stock. It accepted as members three Asian 
countries, each of which was in itself a melting- 
pot of widely different peoples and religions. 
In 1957 the first native African country was 
added, w'hen the Gold Coast became the inde- 
pendent state of Cihana. The Commonwealth 
is now, therefore, a free association of nine 
sovereign independent states : the United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Ghana. 
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Of the eight countries apart from Ihe United 
Kingdom the oldest in terms of political self- 
determination is Canada, whose status dates 
back to 1867. The Commonwealth of Australia 
was established in 1901 ; New Zealand became 
a dominion in 1907. The Union of South Africa 
came about in 1910 ; its constitution is unitary, 
like the Canadian but unlike the Australian, 
which resembles that of the U.S.A., in retaining 
a “ reserve of power ” in the constituent states. 

In South Africa the existence of two white 
peoples, speaking different languages, was a 
difficulty to be overcome. The Dutch were in 
the majority and, though they acknowledged 
the generosity of Britain in giving the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State back to them after the 
South African War (1899 1902), they were in 
no mood to surrender any rights they con- 
sidered to be theirs. As m Quebec, a double- 
language system was adopted ; the adaptability 
of the Commonwealth idea to special circum- 
stances was again proved of value. 

Transition in fndia 

Further evidence of the flexibility and adapt- 
ability of political principle is seen in the record 
of transition in India. 'There, British rule was 
imperial. Indian princes governed their 
principalities under the suzerainty of the Brilish 
monarch, who was styled Fmperor of India. 
The rest of Ihe vast sub-continent was admini- 
stered by British officials in India, directed by 
the British government through the India 
Office, at the head of which was the secretary 
of state for India, fhe British sovereign was 
represented in India by a viceroy The 20th 
century saw increasing dissatisfaction among the 
Indian peoples with this state of affairs, accom- 
panied at times by serious disorders. 'Their 
complaint against British domination was simi- 
lar to that of the Ii ish ; its justice was rccogni/^ed 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford icforms in 1919, 
and the Government of India Acl of 1929, 
which foreshadowed eventual self-government 
for India. But the question remained. When 
would self-government emerge ? The Indians 
wanted independence as soon as possible. The 
British felt responsibility for the maintenance of 
order between the bitterly opposed Hindus and 
Moslems. The congress party, representing the 
nationalist movement for dominion status, was 
primarily Hindu, its best- known leaders being 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru. The 
Moslem League was formed under the leader- 
ship of Mohammed Ali Jinnah. All efforts by 
con.secutive British governments to create an 
independent sub-continent in which Hindus and 
Moslems would live side by side as equal 
partners proved unsuccessful. 

The Moslems pressed for the establishment of 
a state incorporating all those provinces where 
their co-religionists were in the majority. The 


result was the partition of India in 1947 into two 
separate political entities : India and Pakistan. 
Both were given full dominion status, which 
includes the right to secede from the Common- 
wealth if they so wish. In February 1948, 
Ceylon was granted independence, thus becom- 
ing the seventh member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Fears and misgivings felt at the time of parti- 
tion did not materialise. On January 26, 1950, 
India became a republic — a sovereign and 
independent state, whose relations with the 
United Kingdom and the other members of the 
Commonwealth were defined at the London 
C'ommonwcalth prime ministers' conference 
on April 27, 1949. Far from leaving the 
C'ommonwealth, India played her full role as a 
member, recognizing the sovereign as the symbol 
of partnership and titular Head of the Common- 
wealth. This happened also in Pakistan, which 
was proclaimed an Islamic republic on 
March 23, 1956. 

In recent years the policy of associating 
non-Furopean people with Western ideas of 
government has been extended to Afiica. In 
1953, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland wcic merged to form the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which 
enjoys a large measure of independence in 
internal alTairs, while the U.K. remains respon- 
sible for its external relations. The federation is 
a loosely-framed political entity where the federal 
legislature deals only with matters of common 
interest, leaving the purely territorial affairs to 
the individual Icgislatuics concerned. The 
statute of the federation makes special provision 
for safeguarding interests of the African.s, 

C'hanged Relationship 

Cihana, as has been said, became an inde- 
pendent member of the Commonwealth in 1957. 
The process of giving the native peoples a greater 
share in their own affairs wa.s also observed in 
varying degrees of advancement in Nigeria, 
British Honduras, and British Guiana. In 
Central America plans were in hand for 
merging the West Indies with other islands into 
a C aribbean federation. A similar process was 
under way in Malaya, where active steps were 
being taken to prepare yet another Asian 
country for membership of the C'ommonweallh. 

An outward sign of the changed relationship 
between the homeland and the overseas terri- 
tories IS the alteration in the style of the 
ministers and ministries in charge of overseas 
affairs. In 1947 the secretary of state for 
dominion affairs became the secretary of slate 
for C ommonwealth relations, his department 
being re-designated the C'ommonwcalth relations 
office. This department conducts relations with 
all the governments of commonwealth countries, 
and with the Irish republic (Fire). Eire ceased 
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(o be a member of the Common wealth on April 
18, 1949, when the Republic of Ireland Act came 
into force ; nevertheless, the United Kingdom 
and Eire do not regard each other as foreign 
countries, The status of their nationals residing 
in each other’s territory, as well as trade, 
employment, and other matters are governed by 
a series of special conventions. The only othei 
country to decline membership of the Common- 
wealth was Burma which, from being a British 
colony, became an independent republic on 


January 4, 1948. The protectorates and trustee- 
ship territories which Britain holds in trust for, 
and under a mandate given by, the United 
Nations, range from the High Commission 
Territories, in South-West Africa (Swa/Jland, 
Basutoland, and Bechuanaland), to Aden, on the 
Red Sea, and Kuwait, on the Persian Gulf, 
These areas arc held by Britain in trust for the 
peoples who inhabit them, peoples who are 
gradually being schooled in the arduous tasks of 
self-government. 


LESSON 12 

Constitution of the United States 
of America 


T he advancing cause of political liberty, the 
liberty of nations to decide how they would 
be governed, miule changes elsewhere 
than in Great Britain. The most complete, 
as well as the earliest, of these changes was 
made when the North American colonies of 
Britain declared their independence on July 4, 
1776, and established themselves as the United 
States of America. Their constitution repre- 
sents one of the finest elforls ever made to put 
down in one document everything necessary to 
secure good government. Its merits are sulfici- 
cntly obvious ; its defects can be attributed to 
the impossibility of doing what its authors 
aimed at. 

The Founding Fathers.” as they arc called 
m American history, assumed that the state of 
the world and human nature (ot, as it should 
perhaps be calletl, public opinion) would remain 
fiKed. They did not allow lor the necessity of 
growth and development. To suit changing 
conditions, institutions must go through coium- 
uous processes of adaptation. By enclosing 
their system, by making it as difficult us possible 
to introduce any change in it, the authors of the 
American constitution gave it a form as ditt'erem 
as possible from the British system. That 
system vests the paramount governing power in 
parliament. From an act of parliament there 
is no appeal. Nothing lies outside the authority 
of parliament. If it chose, it could abolish the 
monarchy, close the civil and criminal couiTs, 
suppress free speech, break olT relations with all 
other states. It could even decree its own dis- 
solution and leave the country without any 
government at all. 

The Supreme l^aw 

Nothing of that sort could happen in the 
U.S.A. There the consliluiiiui is the supreme 
law. If congress passes acts that conflict with 
the constitution, judges can declare them null 
and void. If the president lakes any unconstitu- 


iionul ciHirse, he can be impeached and tried by 
the senate. So long as the constitution is in 
force, nothing can throw the government out of 
gear. The basic difference between the British 
and American systems is that the one bases itself 
on the common sense of the moment and the 
other on a rigid wnllcn instrument. One grew 
like a tree, now pulling forth new branches, now 
dropping dead ones, now spreading its roots, 
now extending its shade. The other w'as pro- 
duced, complete almost to the last leaf, by the 
cflort of unusually fertile and ingenious minds. 

The possessors of these minds had studied 
many modes of government, many constitutions 
ancient and modern. They were determined to 
make their work enduring and unassailable, to 
avi>Kl all the pitfalls which had caused others to 
stumble. They consulied the works of Milton 
and of John Locke, of Algernon Sidney, 
Harrington, and Somers ; as the foundation of 
their state they took the words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence-—" that all men are 
created equal, that they arc endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Their task was to draw up a plan 
which should guarantee these " rights.” Those 
who wish to know how far the plan succeeded 
should read American history or look at the 
America of to-day. 

The Machinery of Covernment 

The method followed was that of checks and 
balances ; the intention was that power must be 
so distributed among so many people that it 
could never be abused. The- machinery of 
government was therefore arranged in three 
separate and almost independent branches, each 
designed to act as a check upon the other two. 
The legislative branch consists of the two 
chambers of congress - the senate chosen by the 
legislatures of the states forming the Union, and 
the house of representatives, directly elected. 



Constitution of the US, A, 


The executive branch, with the president at Us 
head, carries on, through ministers and civil 
Jicrvicc, the actual business of governmcnl. The 
judicial branch can revise acts of congress and 
interpret the constitution even over the presi* 
denTs head. 

The President’s Powers 

In other directions the U.S. president's 
authority far exceeds that of constitutional 
monarchs, and of most other republican chief 
executives. But he has no powers equal to 
those of a British prime minister with a united 
cabinet and a majority in the house of commons 
on which he can rely. The American president 
cannot himself propose legislation (though he 
may take executive action \vhich would require 
legislation in Britain). He cannot even initiate 
legislation through his cabinet ministers, for 
they have no seats in congress. He can suggest 
in his messages to congress that legislation on 
certain subjects would he desirable ; congress 
may or may not take up the suggestion. When 
bills have been passed by the two houses, the 
president can, if he disapproves, refuse to sign 
them ; but if both hou.ses pas.s them again by 
two-thirds majorities, they become law. He 
cannot choose his ministers without securing the 
agreement of the senate in secret session. 

A great man in the presidential office might 
really govern, but the expectation of the framcis 
of the constitution that men of high distinction 
would always be chosen has not been fulhllcd. 
They arranged that “ electors " should be 
appointed in each slate, either by the legislature 
or by popular vole (which now prevails through- 
out the U.S. A ), and that by the “ college " 
formed of these electors the president should be 
chosen, At elections held in No\ ember the 
“ electors ” are elected, not the president. 

Appointing a President 

Jn theory he is not chosen until the next 
month, when the electors pK^ecd to their state 
capitals and cast then votes for their choice. 
But in fact the November election is the 
presidential election, because it is unknown for 
an elector to go back on his party's candidate. 
The clectorial votes arc counted in the presence 
of both houses of congress on the Ril lowing 
January 6, and the president so elected takes 
office on January 20. He holds oilicc for four 
years, and may then submit hi in. self for re-elec- 
tion. Some U.S. presidents have served a 
second term. Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940 
ancri944, in standing for a third and a fourth 
term, broke the long-standing convention — it 
was nothing more- -that no president should 
serve more than two terms. 

The makers of the constitution believed that 
this deliberate method of appointing a president 
would (a) avoid the dangerous excitement of a 
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direct popular election, and (b) secure the choice 
of an exceptionally able and high-minded man. 
They did not forc.sec such a hardening of the 
party system as soon took place. The good 
party men " often selected by the party bosses, 
may or may not prove good presidents. 

Nor is the level of character and ability 
necessarily high among members of the house of 
representatives, partly because opportunities of 
winning distinction are few, partly because there 
is so much local feeling in America. Men 
known in their home towns or their country 
districts arc almost always preferred to men of 
note from elsewhere ; consequently the lower 
house consists mainly of men with small local 
reputations. As, however, its decisions are 
seldom of the first importance, this docs not 
greatly matter. Congress cannot turn out a 
ministry, as some parliaments can. There are 
no leaders ; there is none of the day-by-day real 
conflict between ministers and opposition which 
gives proceedings interest elsewhere. 

With the senators things are very different ; 
theirs is the strongest upper chamber in the 
world. U is a small body consisting of two 
members from each of the 48 states ; the term 
of olTice IS six years (in the lower house it is only 
two), and senators have time to learn their very 
important business. The U.S. senate is supreme 
in all matters atfecting the relations of the 
United Slates of America with other countries. 
No treaty can be made without its approval. 
This gives it control of foreign policy, for, 
allhough the president, who is e.\ officio com- 
niander-in-ehief of the army and the navy, can 
do much in that sphere as chief executive — he 
can, for example, order miovements of warships 
or troops - he cannot afford to quarrel with a 
body w hich can bring his aims and undertakings 
to naught. Further, the senate has control 
()vci all important appointments. Formerly 
It was the practice to appoint holders of federal 
offices according to their politics and to turn 
them out when ihcir party suffered a defeat, but 
this arrangement has now been greatly modified. 

The Judicial Branch 

As to the third branch of the government, and 
its power, through the supreme court, to veto 
unconstitutional measures, no more need be 
said than that a president and a congress, acting 
together could if they chose overcome that veto. 
C'ongre.ss could legislate for more judges. The 
president could appoint men who would do 
what he wanted. Here again is proof that a 
wTitien constitution, however perfect it may 
seem to be, cannot provide against all the wiles 
of politicians. 

If the constitution-makers could review their 
instrument to-day they might revise the form of 
compromise between federalism and a national 
government system now in use. The separate 
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states have extensive sovereign powers ; at the 
time of union no state was willing to give up 
any of them. The working of the two forms of 
government was described by James Bryce 
(1838 -1922) in The Ament an C ommonweahh as 
that of a "great factory wherein two sets of 
machinery arc at work, their revolving wheels 


apparently intermixed, their bands crossing one 
another.’' Bryce spoke of " each set doing its 
own work without touching or hampering the 
other," hut that docs not always happen. For 
years President F\ D, Roosevelt’s " New Deal " 
plans were thwarted or delayed by reactionaries 
on the bench of the supreme court. 


LKSSON 13 

Communism on the Russian Model 


A monc; the many great changes brought 
^ about by the hirst World War was the 
collapse ol empues, the governing classes 
and the administration in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia The old type of 
imperiaiism was replaced by systems of govern- 
ment which, after uneasy experiments, became 
equally or more totalitarian in practice, but w'llh 
ddfereiit elements of the population in charge, 
and new justilicaiions for tyranny in the shape 
of the philosophies of communism and fascism. 

Up to 1914, the Russian tsai, the German 
kaiser, and to a lesser degree the Austrian 
kaiser (who was king of Hungary), were not only 
" supreme war-lords " but also dominated thcii 
civil governments. 

7'here were parliaments in Berlin, Vienna, and 
Budapest, which might influence but could not 
decide the course of events. I’he duma m St. 
Petersburg was no more than a debating 
society ; the tsar summoned it when he chose, 
and liismisscd it if and w4ien it began to be loo 
critical or loo inquisitive for the comfort of his 
oHicials and courtiers. These three empires, 
ruled in the old monarchical fashion, gave 
their peoples no chance to acquire political 
experience. Military defeat resulted m their 
being violently swept away. 

Economic and Financial Dislocation 

Germany became a parliamentary republic. 
Severely handicapped by the peace treaty of 
1919, its constitution woiked badly ; in 1933 
even the pictence of parliamentary government 
was abandoned and a fascist dictatorship set 
up. Austria lost much of her territory in the 
peace settlement ; from being one of the Great 
Powers she was reduced to a small state, 
politically and economically incapable of 
standing on its own feet. Economic and 
financial dislocation hampered the development 
of the new republican institutions. Austria 
would almost certainly have joined in an 
Anschluss, or political union, with Germany 
but for the opposition of France. Internal in- 
stability favoured the growth of extremism and 
political reaction. The fascist Heimwehr, 
under the leadership of Prince Siarhemberg, 
aimed at turning Austria into a replica of 


Mussolini’s Italy ; the Austrian Nazi party, 
under Seyss-Inquart, sought union with Nazi 
Germany. (3n the political right was the 
Christian Social party. Catholic and including 
monarchist elements which sought the restora- 
tion of the house of Habsburg ; on the left 
was a powerful socialist movement. Armed 
clashes between the para-miliiary organizations 
of these parlies were frequent. 

Friction, unemployment, and foreign inter- 
ference combined to aggravate a critical state 
of affairs ; the increasingly dictatorial policy of 
the federal chancellor, Oolfuss, and the rise of 
right-wing extremism, culminated in a socialist 
uprising in February 1934 ; with the help 
of the army and the extreme right Dolfuss 
subdued it after bitter lighting. For another 
four years Austria existed as a more or less 
fascist state, rent by conflicting factions. In 
March 1938, Hitler invaded Austria his native 
country- and incorporated her with the Greater 
German Reich. 

Drastic Changes in Russia 

In Russia the change was even more drastic. 
A popular uprising, lacking in preparation and 
leadership, overthrew the tsardorn in March 
1917 and substituted a more democratic form of 
government headed by a lawyer, Alexander 
Kerensky. Kerensky rallied to his cause a 
high proportion of the Russian intellectuals and 
middle classes, who had grown dissatisfied with 
the prevailing corruption and mismanagement. 
The democratic administration disregarded both 
general war-wearmess and the land-hunger of 
the peasantry ; the men at the head of affairs 
were inexperienced, and lacked a clear-cut 
policy or programme. 

After seven months a second revolution 
(November 7, 1917) transferred power to the 
Marxian communists. For months the com- 
munists had been busy seltmg up soviets 
(councils) of workers, peasants, and soldiers, in 
cities and country districts ; their influence 
grew out of all proportion to their number, so 
that they carried out their insurrection with very 
little bloodshed. But it was followed by a costly 
civil war, lasting four years, in which the 
new masters of Russia fought the counter 
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revolutionary or “ white ” generals and their 
armies, the latter being supported by almost all 
of Russia’s former allies in the First World War. 

The strength of the Bolsheviks lay in the 
intellectual vigour, ruthless determination, and 
clear-headed vision of their leaders, Lenin and 
Trotsky in particular, who had studied the 
technique of revolution for many years. 
Bolshevism, an offspring of the left wing of 
the international socialist movement, was first 
organized as a radical fraction of the Russian 
social-democratic party, led by Lenin. In 1903, 
a party split separated the bolsheviks from the 
moderate wing called the “ mensheviks,’' 'I'hc 
bolsheviks under the leadership of Lenin seized 
power in November 1917, and they have been 
called “ communists ” ever since. Their rise to 
power afforded an object-lesson in how a 
determined minority can conquer a powerless 
majority, and set the pattern for the communist 
coups in the eastern Lluropean countries 
immediately after the Second World War. 

Establishment of Soviets 

The communists created a framework of 
democracy, but did not even pretend to be 
democratic in their proceedings. They pro- 
claimed, as Marx had done, the need for a 
“ dictatorship of the proletariat," but as the 
proletariat itself could not be expected to run 
the country, the “ militant vanguard " (the 
communist party) must do it for the proletariat. 
Lenin, the leading figure m the new government, 
admitted that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
was in fact the rule of a determined and conscious 
minority. 

There was no attempt to copy the parlia- 
mentary institutions of western countiies. To a 
considerable extent the new system was based 
on the communes which for centuries wcic the 
picdominant form of local government m 
Russia. In town and countryside a vast number 
of soviets or councils were established ; under 
the constitution of 1923 thc.se constituted a 
hierarchy of eleclorial bodies. Soviets in villages, 
urban factories, and workshops, and pro- 
fessional groups, formed the base ; these elected 
district soviets, the members of which chose 
regional soviets, and so on, by a system of 
mdirectelection,uptothc level of the All-Russian 
Soviet Congress. As the peasants were far more 
numerous than the town workers (the proletariat 
proper : the word “ proletariat ’’ comes from 
prolctarius, th6 name given in ancient Rome to a 
member of the lowest class of society, so poor 
that he could serve the state only by producing 
proles, offspring), and also were not so politic- 
ally conscious, they were given fewer voles in 
proportion. 

The bolsheviks established a totalitarian 
regime ; they swept away all that was liberal 
and democratic, substituting the one-party state 


The land was shared out to the peasants ; all 
industries were nationalised. Once in the 
saddle, the soviet leaders evolved two policies, 
which, for all their outward differences, were in 
fact, complementary. The first, called “ social- 
ism in one country," sought to modernise 
Russia’s backward agriculture and industry 
through a series of Five-Year Plans, so a.s to 
bring her rapidly up to the level of the 
great industrial powers that were quite fifty 
years ahead of her. The second sought to 
promote a social revolution on a world scale, 
consistent with the ascendancy and designs of 
the soviet rulers. 

Promotion of World Revolution 

The policy of promotion of world revolution 
w'as very much to the fore after the Second World 
War, during which the U.S.S.R. suffered 
grievous losses, but from which she emerged in 
control of a dozen countries in both Europe 
and Asia. Up to 1955 this policy was the 
guiding principle of international communism, 
whose identical form in different countries is 
commonly called the “ party line." 

A result of the policy was the momentous 
division of the world into communist and anti- 
communist camps. A further result was the 
coming into existence of a host of international 
organizations, some of them military, e.g. 
N.A.T.O., the North Atlantic Treaty 
Oiganization, ami S.E.A.T.O., the South-East 
Asian Treaty Organization ; others economic, 
c g. O.h.E.C'., the Organization for European 
E.conomic C o-operalion, E.C.A.F.E,, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, and others whose function is primarily 
to raise the standard of living in backward 
and under-developed areas of the world. The 
ability and resolve of the West to meet the 
soviet challenge compelled the leaders of the 
U.S.S.R. and communist China to change 
their tactics. The policy of subversion and 
open aggression (as in Korea and Indo-China), 
gave place to a more conciliatory attitude 
expressed in the concept described as “ peaceful 
co-existence." But the fundamental aim of 
communism as such remained unchanged. 
Whatever the change in tactics, the communist 
master-plan aims at establishing the " socialist 
society on a global scale," in accordance with 
the doctrine of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

The Strength of Communism 

The strength of communism is derived from 
those who are convinced of its truth as a theory 
of society, and those who, indifferent to the 
ultimate aims and methods of the party, arc 
living in poor conditions for which other 
political parties or concepts offer no immediate 
remedy. This promise of change when change 
can hardly be for the worse accounts for 
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the far more ready acceptance of communism in 
backward countries, especially in south-east 
Asia and Africa, than in those where the 
standard of living is higher. 

The communist party itself is no mass- 
movement. Karl Marx, calling himself a 
communist and defender of the working classes, 
had nothing but contempt foi what he described 
as “ Lumpcnproletaiiat,” the Cicrnian word for 
“ proletarian rabble." In consolidating their 
regime in Russia, and in the so-called people's 
democracies, the communists followed the 
pattern of all authoritarian systems ; executive 
power was vested lirmly m a minority, c g. the 
communist party. 

Confusion of 1'enns 

The Russian use of the term “socialism" as 
identical with “ communism " sonieliines con- 
fuses argument m Western countries. Most 
western socialists believe in pat liamcntaiy 
institutions and more-than-one-party political 
representation. C'ommimists, while taking 
every advantage of the confusion, often regard 
socialists as more dangerous political adver- 
saries than right-wing parlies whose ideas of 
caste and privilege and hcavily-policcd social 
order they (the communists) have, so to speak, 
turned inside out for their own u.sc. 

Soviet industry is organi/ed m concentialed 
units, called “ trusts.” These are, in fact, joint 
stock companies, all the stock being held by the 
state. Nearly SO per cent, of all industries arc 
controlled by these ” trusts.” f arming is cained 
on in “ kholkho/es,” oi collective farms, i.c. 
group.s of farms worked like one, and managed 
on a co-opcralive basis, and in “ sovkhozes,” 
which are state-owned farms run by stale 
employees with the assistance of slate-owned 
machine and tractor stations. The state is also 
in supreme control of all scientilic, cultural, and 
literary activities. “ Dialectical materialism,” 
the soviet variant of Maixism, known to the 
fervent communist as “ scientific socialism,” is 
the only permitted view ; intellectual activity 
and the praclicc of the arts such as music and 
painting are made to conform to its tenets. Life 
for artists and composers in a communist state 
is far from simple ; what was the orthodox view 
yesterday may be denounced to-day as decadent, 
degenerate, or bourgeois. 

Fivt^ycar Plans 

Five-Year plans have been a regular feature of 
soviet economy since the first was launched in 
1928. Huge electric power-stations were built, 
thousands of miles of railways were laid, manu- 
facturing towns sprang up in the savage lands 
cast of the Urals, the most primitive farming 
methods were .suddenly replaced by the most 
modern ; the industrial revolution that lasted 
long years in liritain and other Wesicrn 


countries was telescoped into a minimum 
of time. The objects of the plans were both 
political and economic ; namely, to make 
Russia a great industrial power, and brilig 
all industrial and agricultural enterprise under 
state direction. 

In 1936 a new' constitution, drawn up by 
Stalin, was adopted, whereby the method of 
indirect election was dropped, and every citizen 
of 18 years and over was allowed to vote directly 
for all the soviets constituting the governmental 
system. The new' constitution re,sembles the 
old one in its pyramidal form. At the base are 
70,000 local soviets ; then, in ascending order, 
come district soviets, regional soviets, soviets of 
the republics that form the U.S.S.R., and the 
supreme soviet of the U.S.S.R. The latter is a 
sort of parliament of two houses : (a) the 

council of the union, elected by the people on 
the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 
citizens ; (b) the council of nationalities, repre- 
senting the constituent republics, autonomous 
republics, and regions, all of which combined 
might be called the United States of Russia. As 
this patliamenl is not sitting all the lime, its 
work IS earned on by the praesidium, or 
standing committee of 42 members. 

I'he Council of Ministers 

Responsible to the supreme soviet is the 
council of ministci s. corresponding to a cabinet. 
'Ihe highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power, and ilicoreiically responsible to 
the supreme soviet, it has a very large degree of 
executive authonly. The nominal head of the 
state is the chairman of the praesidium of the 
supreme soviet. But the ical supremacy be- 
longs to the chairman of the council of ministers, 
and the secretary-general of the communist 
parly In Slalin these offices were combined, 
but after his death (March 1953), they were 
.separated, appaienlly with the intention and 
cITect of preventing loo much concentration of 
power in the hands of any one man. 

The actual policy-making organ is neither the 
supreme soviet nor the council of ministers, but 
the cenlial commiliec of the communist party. 
This IS rather a large body, which in the past 
proved too unwieldy for etficient day-to-day 
administration ; therefore the task of framing 
policy is cnirusied to a kind of inner council of 
13 mernbcis, called the political bureau, or 
polilbureau. The politbureau of the* central 
committee is thus the real master of the soviet 
union, and the same model of^jarly leadership 
prevails m all othci countries where the com- 
munists are in power. The current policies of 
the communist parly in the Soviet Union and 
those of the communist parlies in other coun- 
tries weic co-ordinated by a special agency, the 
cominform, or communist information bureau, 
with headquarters in Bukarest ; in April 1956 
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this organisation was dissolved, probably as a 
gesture rather than as an indication of real 
decentralisation o(' policy-making power. 

With a membership of only about two million 
adults (but with millions of young people incor- 
porated in the Komsomol and other youth 
movements), the communist party is thus an all- 
powerful elite or aristocracy, of w'hich it is not 
easy to become a member. No one can remain 
in its ranks w^ho is unorthodox in his or her 
views, dissolute in conduct, disobedient to 
orders, or slack in setting a good example 
(according to the party line) as workers, citizens, 
even as husbands and parents. To go any- 
where, to do anything required of them, is the 
duty of the party member. This blind obedience 
to the party and its doctrine is comparable to 
other examples of religious fanaticism. 

Each of the 16 republics of the U.S.S.R. has 
local governing bodies on the same pattern as 
the supreme soviet, but the central executive in 
Moscow has complete control over foreign 
policy, linance, education, the armed forces, etc. 

The soviet economic system might be called 

slate capitalism.” It requires that all industry 
be regulated, all trade carried on, and all 
employment given by the state, as the represent- 
ative of the community. It excludes ” the 
exploitation of man by man.” The profit-motive 
has not been abandoned, but wages are paid on 
a piece-rate basis varying according to the skill 
of the individual worker. The more useful he 
(or she) is, in ways wliich the stale finds it 
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desirable to encourage, the more he (or she) can 
earn. Inheritance is allowed, but in exce.ss of a 
very moderate amount it is heavily taxed. 

Since 1945 a number of slates within the 
geographical orbit of the U.S.S.R. have had 
communist lulc imposed on them, mostly 
through the will of a communist minority. 
T hey arc Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Albania, and Eastern 
Germany ; all of which are called Soviet satellites. 
Another commLmi.st state, though independent 
of Moscow, is Yugoslavia. After a protracted 
civil war, the communists came to power in 
China in 1949, where they established the 
Chinese People’s Democracy. They, too, 
sought to protect their frontiers by a siring of 
satellite states ; these are Tibet, North Korea, 
and North Vielnam. 

The root-cause of the dangerous hostility 
which has arisen between the communist-led 
countries and the rest of the world, especially 
the Western democracies, is to be found less in 
differences of political theory than in each side’s 
mistrust of the other's external policy. In most 
of the communist countries of eastern Europe 
and Asia the communist system was imposed 
and is being maintained by force. This fact, 
combined with evidence of missionary zeal, 
makes the non-communisi countries mistrustful. 
They regard the relatively new political experi- 
ment as accompanied by something hardly to 
be distinguished from conventional aggressive 
imperialism. 
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T hf discrediting of the corrupt, repressive 
and inetlicient tsansl regime by its defeat 
in the First World War made possible the 
Russian experiment in social revolution. In 
many other countries parliamentary govern- 
ment had begun to arou.se a measure of con- 
tempt, whether it was deserved or not. There 
was a violent swing-back from the liberalism of 
the 19th century which had encouraged the 
creation of so many parliaments. 

In some countries this wave of extremist 
criticism soon subsided ; in others it swept 
ahead with revolutionary impetus. In Italy 
the mood of discontent lasted long enough to 
permit an experiment hardly less extensive than 
that of the Russian communists, to which its 
beginnings bore considerable resemblance. The 
movement called fascism (fascismo — after the 
fasces, symbols of discipline carried by the 
ancient Roman lictors, guardians of public 
order) attracted little attention outside Italy 
until 1920. Fascism arose in opposition 
to the left-wing radicalism widespread in 


Italy immediately after the war, and also as 
an expression of Italian resentment against the 
small gains obtained by Italian participation 
in the war as an ally of Britain and France. 
Two years later the fascist party had become 
strong enough to carry through an almost 
bloodless revolution and to instal its leader as 
head of the government with the powers of a 
dictator. 

MussolinFs Aims 

That leader was Benito Mu.ssolini (1883- 
194.5), a one-time militant socialist ; in 1914 
he became an ardent nationalist and advocated 
Italian participation on the side of the Allies. 
These views led to his expulsion from the social- 
ist party. In 1919 he formed his own political 
movement, first called the Fasa di Combat i- 
mento, or fighting groups, which made rapid 
headway in the political chaos of the time. His 
followers wore black shirts and were trained to 
obey, without hesitation and without question, 
any order he might give them. 
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In October 1922 he ordered some 40,000 of 
them to march on Rome ; ihey did so, and 
the aulhoiiljcs, at the wish of King Victoi 
Lnimanuel, surrendered the city without a 
struggle, 'Fhc titular monarchy was allowed to 
lemain, though Mussolini showed what he 
meant by his motto : Authority must be single 
and undivided.” He assumed supreme power, 
ruled by decree, and became m name as m fact 
the “ duce ” or leader. He aimed at subordin- 
ating all individual interests to those of the 
state, flis avowed disbelief in the fetish of 
liberty,” his preference for discipline, blind 
obedience, and the principle of leadership by 
the elite, or governing minoiity, found ex- 
pression in the suppression of political parties 
and organized labour, and the iiUiuduction ol 
what he called ” hieraichy ” ; by which he 
apparently meant that everyone should have 
duties to perform and be compelled, if nccessaiy, 
to perform them. 

Italy as a One-part> State 

Fascism was anti-liberal, totalitarian, and 
authoritarian. It was based on the teachings 
of the French historian, Albert Sorel (1842 
1906), and the German philosopher and leading 
exponent of the concept of the ” superman,” 
f'licdrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), both of whom 
had decried the ideas of democratic government 
and of the importance of the individual. Musso- 
lini’s Italy became the second one-party state 
in liuropc. Mis foreign policy of nationalism 
and expansion involved the Italo-Abyssinian 
war of 1935 36, Ins intervention in the 
Spanish civil war of 1936 39, the conquest of 
Albania in 1919, and the declaiation of war 
on Britain and France in June 1940. At home 
he sought to establish the corporate (or cor- 
porative) slate, in which trade and professional 
corporations, not territorial constituencies, were 
made the basis of political representation. 
Fradc unions, as they are called in Britain and 
Amer ica, were banned ; employers and workers 
were compulsorily organized into corporations, 
which in turn were grouped in confederations 
corresponding to agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, credit, and insurance. 

National Council of Corporations 

The various corporations sent delegates to a 
national council of corporations, which from 
1939, when reinforced by a number of repre- 
sentatives of the national council of the fascist 
party, constituted the lower house of the legis- 
lature, called the chamber of the fasci and 
corporations. The original lower house, or 
chamber of deputies, elected by voteis grouped 
in teriitonal constituencies (as e.g. in Britain) 
was abolished. The upper house, or senate, 
was retained, the bulk of its members being 
nominated by the king for life. To complete 


the state machinery, a grand fascist council, 
consisting for the most part of Mussolini’s 
nominees, a more or less advisory body, was 
concerned with such matters as the constitution 
and the relations between Church and state. 

The regime was supported by a party militia 
(milizia volunlaria), and a powerful secret 
police (OVRA). It further commanded the 
loyally of the women's fasci, a youth move- 
ment (avanguardia), and a .state-supervised boy- 
scout organization (ballila), which enabled it 
to control all boys and girls of over six years 
of age. The party's fundamental creed was 
that ” the state is of supiemc value, the in- 
dividual's role is lo serve the state.” Every 
member of the party was required lo believe, 
and lo act on the belief, that “Mussolini is 
always right,” the fascist's duty was “ to 
believe, to obey, to fight.” 

When the first attempts were made to launch 
the corpoiatc state, the duce and his propa- 
gandists boasted of its incomparable superiority 
over the systems of the “ plulo-dcmocracies.” 
However, Mussolini plunged Italy into war 
while the new plans were by no means com- 
plete ; It was soon apparent that a system 
which banned free speech and a free press, and 
relied upon compulsion, had nothing lo leach 
the democracies that was worth their learning. 
In August 1943 the fascist regime was swept 
away, leaving few regrets and many bitter 
memories. 

Fascist Doctrine in France 

In France the fascist doctrine was adopted 
by the extreme right-wing movement L\icfion 
h'l an(,‘cns(\ whose pre^gramme was a mixture of 
totalitarianism and medievalism. Violently 
Catholic, although for a time condemned by 
the Pope, this movement advocated restoration 
of the monarchy, the union of king and Church 
which chaiactcriscd the Prance of the Bourbons, 
the reorganization of French industry on 
corporate lines, the abolition of all democratic 
republican institutions, and a state in which 
an absolute hereditary monarch would be 
advised by an elite of councillors responsible 
only to him. It appealed almost exclusively lo 
the young of the middle classes. Its methods 
of action were violent press campaigns, frequent 
street noting, and the grouping of its followers 
into a scmi-mililary organization, called the 
Ligitc d' Action Frcmcaisc\ of which the cametots 
du roy were the shock troops. 

Another party with pronounced fascist lean- 
ings was the movement called cmix de feu 
(i.c. (icry crosses, so named after a medal 
awarded for service in front-line trenches during 
the First World War). Originally a league of 
cx-scrvicemen, a French equivalent of the 
British Legion, it developed into a political 
organization under the leadership of Colonel 
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lIc la Rocquc. Its spectacular demonstrations 
gained a good deal of publicity until it was 
dissolved by the popular front government in 
1936 ; it was revived under the name Parti Social 
Fran^ais, with a programme derived largely 
from de la Roeque's own ‘‘ mystique ” — a 
compound of patriotic fervour, military virtues, 
and religious faith. By 1939 it was much 
discredited as a party of words rather than 
of action ; its followers, recruited among 
ex-servicemen and the lower middle classes, 
expressed the vague dissatisfaction with political 
instability which was characteristic of France 
between the wars. 

Other more or less right-wing movements 
were the Fraticistes, or blueshirts ; the SoHdarite 
Fran^'uise ; the Parti Pi)pulaire Francois^ led 
by the cx-communisl Jacques Doriot ; the 
Jcunesses Patriotiques, etc. All these groups 
lacked a coherent programme, and offered little 
more than vague panaceas and calls to action 
fjt some future date. Their emotional appeal 
was directed at once to the intellectual elite 
among the younger generation, and to the small 
tradesmen and rentier class, oppressed by the 
danger of encroachment by big business or the 
nationalised industries. A feature common to 
all was their belief in and practice of violence 
as a means to an end. There was no agreement 
as to the kind of system to be adopted once the 
“ national revolution ” (as the projected over- 
throw of the republic by the extreme right was 
called) had been accomplished, but all these 
parlies favoured MussolinTs brand of fascism 
rather than German nazisni. 

The Vichy Regime 

The capitulation of France in June 1940 
afforded the extreme right its opportunity. The 
old Marshal Petam took over the premiership, 
and used the plenary powers granted him by 
parliament to abolish the republic and set up the 
“French State” (Ftiit Fran(,ai\), with himself 
as head of the state. What followed had all 
the makings of the familiar type of a fascist 
dictatorship. The Vichy regime, as it came to 
be called, at once divested of democratic 
institutions that part of 1 ranee not at first 
occupied by the Germans. 

Parliament and all left-wing and centre 
parties were dissolved ; trade unions were 
banned; corporate bodies formed to till the gap. 
The most important (though least effective) 
of these was the National Council, which 
consisted of representatives of industry, agri- 
culture, trade, and the liberal professions, and 
served as a kind of advisory council. The 
Church was given extensive privileges as well as 
a wide measure of control in the matter of edu- 
cation. During the four years of its existence, 
the Vichy regime made attempts to consolidate 
a system that was in fact a mixture of industrial 


feudalism and political reaction. A so-called 
charter of labour laid down the rights of the 
workers, which, like so much else that was 
passed as legislation, remained on paper. 

The whole record of the Vichy regime was one 
of unparalleled incompetence at home, and of 
surrender to the Nazis in Europe and the 
Japanese in Indo-China. Its ideological basis 
was little more than the marshal’s personal 
“ mystique,” which combined a romantic 
harking back to the past glories of France with 
a negative opportunism ; it was kept in office 
by permission of the German army of occu- 
pation, while it supplied the Nazi war machine 
with conscript labour and materials. It divided 
France into two bitterly hostile camps, the 
“ Vichyites ” and the “ Resistance,” whose 
differences were still grimly in evidence more 
than a decade after the war. 

Dictatorship In Spain 

In Spain a regime similar to that of Mussolini 
came into being in 1923, when General Primo de 
Rivera seized power and made himself dictator. 
His coup was the consequence of the inability of 
those who operated parliamentary government 
to cope with potential and economic upheavals. 
Primo’s rule was notable for the construction of 
much-needed roads and railways. In every 
other respect it was a failure. In 1930 Primo 
resigned ; soon afterwards he died, an exile in 
Pans, a few months before the proclamation of 
the Spanish Republic. 

It would be erroneous to assume that corpor- 
atism is a typically fascist product. The revival 
of the guild system, and its adaptation to modern 
needs in some form or other, has long been 
advocated in various quarters. The concept 
enjoys wide support among Roman Catholics 
in Continental Europe, and forms the substance 
of the Christian- Democratic idea of social 
reform, implying the following action : radical 
reconstruction without revolution of the econ- 
omic system ; control of industry through 
unions in which capital and labour arc 
represented ; minimum wage legislation ; 
preservation ol’ private property in so far as it 
is compatible with moral law and social welfare. 
The policy of corporatism was adopted by some 
socialist groups early in the 20th century, as the 
basis for a social system involving stale planning 
and the co-operative movement. 

Corporatism in Britain 

Corporatism had its supporters in Britain, 
where it made its appearance, just before the 
First World War. in the modified form called 
guild socialism. It was an attempt to dovetail 
socialism with “ syndicalism,” or control by 
trade-unions ; exponents of the idea proposed 
complete control of each industry by the workers 
of that industry organized in guilds. A guild 
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congress, consisting of representatives of the 
national guilds, would settle differences between 
them, and exercise control over all matters 
relating to trade and industry. A second 
congress, elected from geographical districts, 
was to represent the people as consumcp, con- 
cerning itself with education, foreign policy, etc. 

The Co-operative Movement 

An organization with a socialistic attitude to 
the stale and individual freedom is the co- 
operative movement. Now politically affiliated 
to the labour party, it began in Rochdale 
(Lancashire) in 1843, when 23 weavers, anxious 
to reduce their expenses in hard times, raised 
20 shillings each and started a co-operative 
grocery. Each shareholder had one vote, goods 
were sold at current market prices, and after 
operating costs had been paid the surplus was 
divided quarterly among the members, in pro- 
portion not to the amount of slock held but to 
the amount of goods purchased. 

The store prospered and the experiment 
caught on. In time, the co-operators opened a 
wholesale business of. their own with stock 
held by their retail stores, and savings 
were distributed among them according to 
purchases. Co-operative enterprises have ex- 
panded tremendously ; the movement now 
owns and operates factories manufacturing 
every type of commodity, farms, mines, 
shipping lines, etc. It conducts bunking, in- 
surance, and travel businesses, a national 
Sunday newspaper, and extensive housing 
schemes. It has branches everywhere in Britain, 
and is also very strong in the Low Countries, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and Germany. 

Co-operators do not believe in the class 
struggle. I'hey hold that a man's function as 
a consumer is more important than his function 
as a producer. They look forward to the dis- 
appearance of the capitalist .system, for which 
they would substitute the co-operative common- 
wealth. This they propose to bring about, not 
by political action, but by the gradual extension 
of voluntary co-operative cnterpri.se, until all 
industries arc owned and operated by co- 
operators. These self-governing co-operalivc 
associations would provide their members not 
only with the services now provided by 
capitalist institutions but also with many of 
those now provided by the state, thus greatly 
reducing the internal power of the state. 

National Socialism in Germany 

In Germany, in 1 923, one year after Mussolini’s 
march on Rome, Adolf Hitler attempted a 
similar coup in Munich (November 9, 1923). 
He failed, and was sentenced to five years in 
Landsberg fortress (he actually spent only eight 
months in gaol). Such was the political and 
economic chaos of the following years that by 


January 1933 the national socialist German 
workers parly, of which he was the leader, 
had won supreme power in Germany. On 
January 30, Hitler became chancellor, the 
German equivalent of a British prime minister. 
“ Nazism ” {Nationalsozialismus) may be re- 
garded as the German version of fascism. 

National socialism or nazism derived its 
inspiration from Friedrich Nietzsche, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, Richard Wagner, and 
a host of nationalist, romantic, and racialist 
writers of the preceding 50 years. Its adherents 
drew up a programme containing 25 points, the 
principal being the union of all Germans within 
a Greater German Reich ; the abolition of the 
Versailles treaty ; the removal of Jews from 
all positions of influence and their expulsion 
from the national community ; nationalisation 
of industrial combines and the abolition of 
monopolies ; and a new deal for agriculture 
through the promotion of a return to the land. 
Racial theory underlay the party’s ideology ; 
its promoters sought to assert the superiority 
of the Nordic race over all others. Nazis also 
claimed other Nordic people.s as “ blood 
relations ” ; Scandinavians, Dutch, Flemings, 
and Celts were dubiously honoured by this 
claim of kinship. Germany was to b^ a hierarch- 
ical society governed by a new aristocracy. 
The Nazi philosophy rejected Christianity and 
humanism, substituting for them a cult of 
violence and cruelty. 

The Hitler Regime 

The Hiller regime had many features in 
common with Italian fascism. After the 
death of president Hindenburg in 1934, Hitler 
became the Rcichs fuehrer, combining the 
offices of president and chancellor. His word 
was the supreme law. Mussolini’s private 
army of blackshirts was paralleled by Hitler’s 
brownshirts, the S.A. {Sturm- Abteilnn^en) or 
storm-troopers, and blackshirts, the S.S. 
{Schutz- Staff el) or defence corps ; and an 
all-powerful police apparatus, the Gestapo 
{Geheime-StaatspoUzei) or secret stale police, 
which had spies and informers everywhere. 
The Nazi system was kept in being by terror, 
concentration camps, and the regimentation of 
the whole German people, which was begun 
at an early age with enrolment of boys and girls 
in the Hitler youth movement. For the workers 
there was the labour front ; for the unemployed 
the labour service ; for the deserving workers 
and party officials the “strength through joy” 
movement. 

As in Russia and in Italy, there was only one 
party ; only members of that party might sit 
in the Reichstag ; everything and everybody 
was subordinated to the needs of the state 
as interpreted by the Nazi chiefs. Force is 
the traditional German gospel ; under Hitler 
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only the Fuehrer had the right to command, 
and the German people had the duty to obey 
him. The Second World War was the chief 
contribution of nanism to history, a devastated 
Europe its military achievement. This evil 
doctrine brought about appalling tyranny and 
the massacre of millions of human beings ; its 
protagonists found their reward in the collapse 
of German power on May 8, 1 945. Nazism may 
be an almost entirely spent political force, but 
it has left the world with innumerable problems, 
some of which seem well-nigh insoluble. 

The Falange 

More akin to the original fascist! are the 
political organizations of the two Iberian 
countries. In Spain, there is the faUm^e, of 
which General Franco became cauclUlo (leader) 
in 1936, when there seemed to be a likelihood 
that the falange would adopt a programme 
in line with the more radical aspect of fascism. 
Like its prototypes, the movement grew and 
developed as a reaction against political drift 
and ineptitude. A savage civil war broke out ; 
the Germans and Italians sent help to Franco 
and used the fighting to experiment in new 
techniques of warfare. During the Second 
World War the Spanish fascists were violently 
pro-German and pro-Italian and advocated 
intervention by Spain. Franco was sufficiently 
wise to avoid hostilities. Since the war the 
falange has had a period of partial eclipse, 
though the fascist type of administration has 
been retained throughout. The falange has 
lost considerable ground to the traditional ruling 
forces of army, Church, and landowners, but 


the falangists are still the only party in the 
state. The movement has its own militia of 
blueshirts, women's organizations, and labour 
unions organized on corporate lines. Franco 
holds all power in the state. He is assisted by 
a kind of nomi mated parliament, the cartes de 
Espana, whose members sit by virtue of high 
offices of state, or as Franco’s nominees. 

A less oppressive if equally reactionary 
constitution is that of Portugal, associated with 
the name of Dr. Salazar, who in 1932 became 
prime minister and dictator of the country. 
There is a parliament of two houses, the national 
assembly (members are elected by popular 
vote, but only government candidates arc 
allowed to stand), and the corporative chamber, 
which consists of members representing local 
professional associations and business groups. 
There is a president, chosen by a fairly compre- 
hensive electorate, in which educated women 
have a place. 

The Salazar Regime 

The Salazar regime, while anti-democralic 
and embodying the principle of authoritarianism, 
has been in practice comparatively mild. 
During and after the Second World War, 
Portugal as a neutral country prospered enor- 
mously, but the standard of living of the 
masses is still very low indeed, and illiteracy 
remains correspondingly high. The Salazar 
regime might be described as a kind of Chris- 
tian-social ism, and Portugal as the country 
where the corporate idea has worked without 
the atrocities of revolution and reaction that 
have been provoked elsewhere. 


LKSSON 15 

The League of Nations, and the 
United Nations Organization 


F rom the totemic group to the tribe, from the 
tribe to the clan, from the clan to the 
city, from the city to the nation, from the 
nation to the empire, from the empire to the 
free association of kindred nations, a consistent 
process of increase can be seen in the scope 
of political units. At the same time, from 
the Middle Ages onwards, the idea of an even 
larger unit has haunted imaginative minds. 

This idea has drawn strength from the 
memory of Rome. Thoughtful men looked 
back on the Roman peace, on the “ world 
empire ” (though of course the known world 
was then small) established by a single nation 
with a genius for government, and wanted a 
restoration of that empire, or the setting up of 
some form of world government on the same 
scale. Dante dreamed of this development : 


the great French statesman Sully, minister of 
Henri IV, drew up a scheme for it ; for a time 
the Church provided educated Europeans with 
a common religion and a common language 
(Latin). When the nation states were formed, 
that unity gave way ; for centuries, only 
idealists pondered the idea of a world state. 
Tennyson’s predicted “ parliament of man, the 
federation of the world ” was not considered, 
even by the poet himself, to be within the range 
of practical politics, for in order to discern it 
he “ dip't into the future, far as human eye 
could see.” 

The shock of the First World War stirred the 
notion afresh in many minds, including those 
of General Smuts, Lord Phillimore, Lord 
Robert (Tecii, and President Wilson of the 
U.S.A. Wilson was able to force a League of 
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Nations upon the peace conference in Paris 
in 1919 ; beating down formidable opposition, 
he compelled the incorporation of the League 
Covenant in the Treaty of Versailles. Al- 
though his own people repudiated it and refused 
to join the League, nothing could undo his 
work. So there came into being this entirely 
new “ instrument for (he maintenance of a 
new order in the world of civil i/ed men," as 
Wilson called il. The British government 
official paper desetibed it as a " solemn agree- 
ment between sovereign (and independent) 
states which consented to limit their complete 
freedom of action on certain points for the 
greater good of themselves and the world at 
large." 

This move towards the larger unit that should 
federate nations was not directly a move 
towards a woild state; such a state, or even a 
" parliament of man " that should override 
and eliminate national sovereignties, was not 
in Wilson’s mind. It was a move towards an 
institution intended to become, to quote Smuts, 
" part and parcel of the common, international 
life of slates ; an evcr-visible, living, working 
organ of the polity of civilization, functioning 
so strongly in the ordinary peaceful intercourse 
oi‘ states as to become irresistible in their dis- 
putes ; Its peace activity being the foundation 
and guarantee of its war power." 

I'he Task of the League 

In the words of the Covenant itself, the task 
of the League was to promote international 
co-operation and to achieve international peace 
by the acceptance of obligations not to rcsoit 
to war ; by the prescription of open, just, and 
honourable relations between nations ; by the 
firm establishment of the understandings of 
international law as to the actual i ule of conduct 
among governments , and by the maintenance 
of justice and a scrupulous respect foi all treaty 
obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another." 

The machinery of the League consisted of: 
(1) an assembly, in which each member had one 
vole and not more than thicc representatives 
(nominated by governments), meeting at stated 
intervals and dealing with any matter " within 
the league's sphere of action or alfecting the 
peace of the world " ; (2) a council composed 
of one representative from each of a certain 
number of nations, some unchanging, others 
elected by the assembly for a period ; (3) a 
secretariat, for which the money was found by 
member-nations : (4) the international labour 
oflice at Geneva ; and (5) the permanent court 
of international justice at The Hague. 

Geneva was chosen to be the home of the 
League, svhich was at once charged with the 
carrying out of various arrangements made by 
the Versailles treaty. Chief among these was 


the allotment of mandates to certain countries 
to control or administer territories which had 
been taken from their possessors in the war, 
and which, it was agreed, should not be 
annexed by any single power. Here was an 
entirely new method of governing peoples who 
cither did not wish or were not to be allowed 
to govern themselves, it was, in effect, govern- 
ment by international agreement. 

League Intervention 

Disputes between nations soon began to call 
for League intervention. Its first efforts were 
not very successful. It could not dislodge the 
Poles who had seized the city of Vilna from the 
Lithuanians ; nor was its decision as to the 
frontier between Poland and Germany and 
Upper Silesia well received. Bands of Polish 
irregulars repeated the Vilna exploit and took 
possession of districts which were in dispute ; 
the compromise arranged was considered to be 
weak. So, indeed, were regarded many other 
League actions or failures to act, especially 
those connected with the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931. 

The League had no sovereignty. Its council, 
w'hich usually had to take action or refrain 
from il, was composed of politicians from 
various countries, and the lesult of bringing them 
togclhei was to make them not moie but less 
vigorous than they were at home. The assem- 
bly was more inclined to be energetic, and more 
insistent on principle ; but it consisted of 
government-nominated persons who without 
instructions were povveiless. Its strength lay 
in the fact that the representatives of smaller 
countries often did gel instructions to disregard 
the solemn warnings of the Great Powers 
against doing anything, and could therefore 
urge boldness. But it was obvious that they 
.stood to suffer less from being bold than larger 
countries, and in the end counsels of caution 
always prevailed. 

A number of possible wars between smaller 
nations were prevented ; many causes of fric- 
tion were smoothed away ; the international 
court of justice acted promptly, and on the 
whole fairly, whenever it had disputes placed 
before il ; very great advantages resulted from 
the meetings of foreign ministers at Geneva. 
There was widespread disappointment at the 
League’s failure to secure any appreciable 
measure of all-round disarmament, but it has 
to be remembered that the sum of the desire 
for progress in disarmament commissions could 
not be greater than the sum of the desire felt 
by the members of those commissions taken 
separately as representing governments which 
showed no great desire for such progress. 

rVom ihe very beginning many of the most 
ardent supporters of the League idea contended 
that the League could never do what was 
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expected of it until it bad an instrument of force 
at its disposal — a kind of international police. 
The League never had such a force at its dis- 
posal. Those who joined it continued to rely 
upon public opinion to deter the war-makers. 
In the Covenant, detailed provision was made 
for the prevention of war. League members 
agreed that any quarrel likely to lead to violence 
should be submitted either to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the council, and that in no case 
would they start fighting until three months 
after the council had reported the result of its 
inquiry or the arbitrators had given their award. 

Why the League Failed 

It is easy to give a number of reasons why the 
League failed as it did, and why it eventually 
oollapsed. Lack of any means wherewith to 
enforce its decisions is probably the most 
important reason. Moreover, it was in the 
beginning an association of only the victors in 
the First World War, who were resolved upon 
the maintenance of the status quo established 
at Versailles in 1919 20. Germany joined the 
League in 1926 following the Locarno Pact, but 
withdrew in 1933 when Hitler secured power. 
Another drawback was the fact that League 
decisions had to be unanimous and unanimity 
was almost impossible of attainment. And the 
abstention of the U.S.A. from all participation 
in the League was a severe blow from which it 
never recovered. 

The supreme test in the history of the Ixaguc 
was .lapan’s invasion of Manchuria m 1931. 
China appealed to the league in accordance 
with the covenant ; but beyond ordeiing the 
Japanese to withdraw, sending a commission to 
investigate the situation on the spot, and in 1933 
condemning Japan for her aggression, the 
League did nothing. 

In the same year Japan announced her with- 
drawal from the League ; a few months later 
Germany followed suit. Italy withdrew in 
1937, following .several years' attempts by the 
League to prevent the seizure of Abyssinia by 
Mussolini’s armies. Abyssinia appealed : the 
League imposed economic sanctions on Italy, 
but failed to take up the military challenge. 

Expulsion of the Soviet Union 

In 1938 Hitler's annexations of Austria and 
C?zechoslovakia were passed over ; but when 
the Russians invaded Finland, and the Finns 
appealed to the League at the end of 1939, a 
special assembly was convoked which expelled 
the Soviet Union from the League This left 
the British Commonwealth and France as the 
only Great Powers still in the League, though 
they were accompanied by some 40 of the 
smaller states. In May 1940 it was reported 
that four-fifths of the League secretariat had 
been suspended or compelled to resign. 


presumably because of insufficient funds to pay 
them. With the passing of what had been in 
effect an international civil service it was no 
longer possible to hold a meeting of the assembly 
or the council. 

The international labour organization sur- 
vived the collapse of the political branch. The 
organization consists of the international labour 
conference, and of the international labour 
office (I.L.O.), a permanent body of civil 
servants controlled by a governing body repre- 
sentative of the governments, employers, and 
workers of the affiliated countries. Since 1919 
the I.L.O. has held a number of sessions, 
principally at Geneva, and its draft conventions 
have been accepted by many countries. These 
conventions have been aimed at the raising of 
world standards of health and conditions of life 
and labour. Attention was also paid to the 
suppression of the international trade in harm- 
ful drugs, and the white slave traffic. 

Charter of the United Nations 

The I.L.O. was eventually taken over by the 
United Nations, the second attempt to establish 
a practicable world council. At Dumbarton 
Oaks, U.S.A., a four- power conference (China, 
the U.K., the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R.) was 
opened m August 1944, to devise the machinery 
for a post-war international security organiza- 
tion. General agreement was reached on both 
structure and aims of an international league to 
maintain peace and security. Ratification of 
these proposals by the necessary minimum 
number of the Powers was effected in October 
1945. No fewer than 50 nations sub.scrihcd to 
the chartei of the United Nations drawn up at 
San Francisco during that summer. 

The charter brought into existence the six 
mam bodies of the organization : the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Fxonomic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
the International Court of Justice, and the 
Secretariat. In the general as.'^cmbly, which 
meets at least once a year (special sessions may 
be called), representatives of all member- 
nations meet on equal terms. It may discuss, 
and make recommendations upon, any inter- 
national question that is not already being dealt 
with by the security council. 

The security council sits continuously, and is 
responsible for maintaining peace and security. 
It consists of 1 1 members, of which representa- 
tives of China, France, the U.K.. the U.S.A., 
and the U.S.S.R. arc permanent ; the remaining 
six are elected by the general assembly, to sit 
for two years. All decisions requiring action 
must be approved by all five permanent mem- 
bers. This means that any one of those five 
can, by right of veto, prevent the council from 
taking action, even if the other ten members 
desire such action. 
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How far this organization will ultimately 
prove more successful than the League of 
Nations in securing world peace and promoting 
world progress remains to be seen. Certain 
weaknesses in the charter have become fipparcnl. 
The U.S.S.R. and her political associates have 
long used the general assembly and the security 
council as plaif^orms for political propaganda. 
This would matter little - the existence of 
opposing parties and rival policies might be m 
itself a healthy sign ■ if the communist countries 
did not also thwart the work of the security 
council by an unfore.seen use of the veto. In 
the first six years of the existence of the United 
Nations, the U.S.S.R. used its right of veto 54 
times. The retention not only in the assembly 
but also as a permanency on the security 
council of representatives of Nationalist China 
did nolhing to lessen the intransigence of the 
U.S.S.R. and other communist states. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion (U.N.(J.) has to its credit several achieve^ 
mcnls superior to anything effected by the old 
League. It has played a considerable part in 
settling or circumscribing local disputes ; U.N. 
intervention finally ended the four-year-old 
war between the Netherlands and Indonesia 
(1949). U.N. mediation kepi India and 
Pakistan from war over the question of Kashmir. 
Time and again the teams of United Nations 
observers, and action by the assembly or the 
security council, or both, icstrained Israel and 
the Arab states from renewing hostilities. 
U.N.O. was responsible foi creation of two new 
post-war slates : the kingdom of Libya (1947) 
and the state of Israel (1948). U.N.O. has pro- 
moted help, especially technical help, to under- 
developed or backward countries through the 
medium of its specialised agencies such as the 
World Health Organization (W.H.O.) ; the 
Food and Agricultural Organization (F.A.O.) ; 
the Economic Commission for the Far F'asi ; 
and (he United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (U.N.E.S.C O.). 

The prestige of the United Nations was 
greatly enhanced by the mannei in which it 


dealt with full-scale military aggression. The 
attack of North Korea on South Korea in the 
summer of 1950 was a challenge to U.N. 
authority w'hich— thanks to temporary and self- 
imposed absence of the Soviet delegate from 
the security council- was speedily accepted. 
U.N. forces (mainly from the U.S.A. but repre- 
‘tenting other member-nations and fighting as 
the United Nations) made war on North Korea. 

Meeting Armed Communist Expansion 

It was not a particularly successful war. 
Striking initial successes brought all but a 
small region of South Korea under control of 
the communist North Korean forces, which 
were then heavily defeated and forced to with- 
draw beyond their starting-point. Powerful 
Chinese " volunteer " armies then intervened, 
supporting and replacing the North Koreans. 
Protracted armistice talks in the village of 
Panmunjon eventually produced the end of 
hostilities. Although this Korean war left the 
country divided, it showed that aggression does 
not pay, and that the Western democracies 
were united in a resolve to meet armed com- 
munist expansion with armed resistance, 

A United Nations force was despatched to 
Egypt in 1956, not to fight but to maintain 
peace following Israel's attack on Egypt and 
the intervention of the L/.K. and IVance. All 
the parties involved agreed to a cease-fire on 
the terms proposed by the U.N. — though the 
fundamental problems w'hich had caused the 
dispute remained unsclllcd. 

The trusteeship council watches over the 
political interests of those territories formerly 
adminisiercd under (he League of Nations 
mandate ; in fact, a U.N. trusteeship is the old 
League mandate under another name. The 
international court of justice continues to 
deliver its judgments on questions of inter- 
national law submitted to it by members of 
the U.N.O. Thus the machinery for successful 
world politics exists and is kept in fair working 
order against the lime when the world shall 
choose to make full use of it. 


LESSON 16 


Suggested Improvements in Democratic 

Machinery 


N o student of politics should neglect to 
examine the constitution of Switzerland. 
Valuable lessons can be learnt from a 
study of the methods of the Swiss Confederation, 
by which name the country is called in its own 
four languages —German, French, Italian, and 
Romansch. 


Jn Switzerland the tribal meeting, a feature of 
all early Teutonic systems of rule, was never 
abandoned. In some of the smaller cantons it 
survives ; to-day in GJarus and Appenzell 
assemblies of ten thousand (and elsewhere of 
smaller numbers) may still be seen. All in 
black suits according to ancient custom, these 
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assemblies decide with business-like dispatch 
and a minimum of formality what measures are 
necessary for the well-being of their district. 
Such mass meetings are held once a year, usually 
in the open air ; whatever they agree upon is, 
according to the constitution, “ law of ihe land 
and as such must be obeyed.” 

The voters (only men arc allowed to vote) 
take the proceedings very seriously ; they arc 
mostly simple folk, living on the land, and their 
problems are few. All matters brought before 
the {Landesgemeinde) have been already 

discussed by the cantonal legislature ; any law 
disliked by a proportion of electors varying 
from one-fifth to one-twelfth must be sub- 
mitted to a referendum. This is a regular form 
of Swiss political procedure, in federal as well as 
local affairs. Any act of the national legis- 
lature that does not concern national finance or 
international relations can be put to the general 
vote. The practice dates back more than a 
century, and is considered to have worked well. 
There is also in force the initiative,” which 
allows a vote to be taken at the request of 
50,000 or more citizens who want new legisla- 
tion. If the vote favours change, the authorities 
must draft a measure on the lines proposed, but 
this does not mean that it will necessarily 
become law. 

Switzerland's Federal Assembly 

Political power in Switzerland remains moie 
in the hands of the public than elsewhere. So 
far as it is not used directly, or exercised by 
local assemblies, it is entrusted to a federal 
assembly, consisting of a national council 
(members elected for four years) and a council 
of states, to which each of the 22 cantons sends 
two representatives (chosen in some places by 
popular vote, in others by the local legislatures). 
The federal assembly elects seven ministers to 
compose the Bundes/at or federal council ; 
they hold office for four yeans. One of them is 
chosen to be president of the confederation and 
another vice-president of the council, but they 
hold these positions for only one year at a time, 
and cannot serve two years running. 

The Swiss president is merely a temporary 
chairman of the cabinet, and all the ministers 
are, like him, personally responsible to the 
legislature, each one holding a separate com- 
mission. Cabinet unity must, however, be 
maintained, for decisions can be taken only by 
the ministerial council as a body. Ministers do 
not hold office at the prime minister’s pleasure, 
nor arc they expected to resign, either as a 
whole or individually, if the assembly rejects 
measures submitted by them ; they remain in 
office and prepare other measures that seem 
likely to be more acceptable. At the end of 
Ihcir four years they are often re-elected. 
Ministers' tenure of office depends on the 


ability they show and their readiness to do what 
the country wants. The nation's aflfairs are 
dealt with as if they were the affairs of a 
business company or cultural association ; 
they are not made the sport of party 
politics. 

Changes in Constitution 

A referendum is necessary in many countries 
before any important change can be made in 
the constitution. Some apply it to changes of 
other kinds. The constitution of the U.S.A. 
cannot be altered in any respect without the 
consent of congress and of majorities in three- 
fourths of the states. Nearly all states in the 
Union require amendments in their local 
constitutions to be submitted to a popular vote. 
In Australia the people as a whole must decide 
whether the federal constitution shall be 
changed ; they have been asked to vote on 
special issues of other kinds, such as compulsory 
military service, in New Zealand the pro- 
hibition of alcoholic drinks was submitted to a 
referendum. Canada uses the referendum in 
local but not in central government. In the 
Irish republic a referendum is required before 
any amendment of the constitution may be 
effected. The adoption of the Irish constitution 
in 1937 was the first instance of such a referen- 
dum in the British Isles. 

The initiative has been adopted in a number 
of American states, most of them in the west, 
but this plan of allowing majorities to instruct 
legislatures to pass certain measures is not con- 
sidered to have worked well. Often the pro- 
portion of electors who vote is small, and though 
more propo.sals are rejected than approved, 
those favoured arc in many cases hasty and ill- 
prepared. Nevertheless, as a consequence of 
the growing prejudice against politicians, 
initiative and referendum are more energetically 
urged as instruments of good government and 
gain many converts. In recent years hundreds 
of proposals have been initialed in stales of the 
U.S.A. by bodies of voters, and referendums 
conducted as to their adoption oi otherwise. 

Govemment by Commissions 

In the U.S.A. the decision of many cities to 
entrust their government to commissions com- 
posed of a few men chosen for a period of years 
made it necessary to set up some machinery for 
getting rid of them if their performance js 
unsatisfactory. Los Angeles introduced in 1903 
the device called the ” recall,” whereby a stated 
percentage of the electorate could demand a 
vole as to whether the commissioners should be 
removed from office before the expiration of 
their term. Other cities adopted the device, 
and in 1908 the stale of Oregon applied the 
method to state officials , elected for long 
periods. A number of other states did the 
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same, some excluding judges from the operation 
of the system, others making it cover all in state 
service. In North Dakota, in 1921, not only 
were a commissioner tor agriculture and the 
state attorney dismissed but the governor was 
removed. As a means of turning out public 
servants who do not give satisfaction, the recall 
is (it is argued) more lapid than impeachment, 
and probably less likely to be abused. 

Proportional Representation 

The change in political machinery most 
frequently adopted of recent years is propor- 
tional representation. Tor nearly a century the 
inequity of voting m single-member con- 
stituencies electing all who receive majoiilies, 
no matter how small, and leaving minorities, 
however large, without any representation — has 
been discussed and deplored. 

Various modes of securing more equitable 
election results have been tried in most coun- 
tries with parliamentary government. Under 
the Weimar constitution in Germany the form 
of proportional representation called the single 
transferable vote was used, with the diftcrence 
that the elector voted not for a man but for a 
party (in 19.10 there were 25 of them). If he 
put his cro.ss against one of them he accepted 
its list of candidates entire. This gave a great 
deal of power to party managers ; it had also 
the cn'ecl of keeping old members in the lists 
and not allowing younger men to get on to 
them. The result of this system was that the 
mass of electors voted for one or other of the 
proiTimciu parties without any serious study of 
the election literature of the minority gioups. 

The Irish republic also uses the single trans- 
ferable vote system. This system requires the 
grouping of existing constituencies, or the 
creation of large constituencies if an entirely 
fresh start is being made. There arc likely to 
be four or five members for these , and there 
may be ten or a do/cn or twenty candidates. 
What the elector is required to do is to place the 
figure I against the name of the candidate who 
is his first choice. He can leave it at that, or 
he can go on to put 2 against his next choice. 


and so on all through the list. When the 
votes come to be counted, the number of 
voters is divided by the number of seats plus one. 
The resulting figure is increased by one and is 
called the quota ; any candidate who receives 
the quota figure is declared elected. 

l or example, if there are six seats and 63,000 
electors, candidates who have received 9,001 
votes or more arc straightaway successful. But 
the voles they receive over and above the 9,001 
required for success are not wasted. They are 
transferred to the second choices of the persons 
who recorded them, and this process is repeated 
with the further choices, until all surplus votes 
have been transferred downwards. Then the 
candidates lowest m the list arc one by one struck 
off' and their votes transferred upwards, again 
according to next preferences, until there 
remain only enough candidates to fill the 
vacancies. So in the end the wishes of the 
electors arc reflected by the result. 

Compromise and Party Pacts 

It has been objected by opponents of pro- 
portional representation that voters would find 
it too difficult to understand. But m the Irish 
republic the number of spoiled voting papers is 
small. Another objeclion is that a number of 
groups would be returned to parliaments in- 
stead of two large parties ; that might or might 
not be a disadvantage. If it made parties less 
powerful and reduced the influence of the parly 
machines, it might be welcomed, because it is 
distrust of, and even disgust with, the excesses 
and aberrations of party governments that have 
given this new method such wide acceptance. 

A much stiongei objection is that proportional 
representation tends to weaken the govern- 
ment, bccau.se it often operates against the 
emergence of a clear parliamentary majority. 
Thus it makes for compromise and party pacts 
which have often proved harmful to the healthy 
development of democratic institutions Those 
who hold that the first duty of a government is 
to govern lend to suspect electoral methods 
which, while obviously fair, make for weakness 
in the central power of the stale. 


LESSON 17 

Evolution of the Welfare State 


I N Great Britain the “welfare stale” resulted 
from a gradual and peaceful revolution, 
achieved within the terms of the British 
constitution and by means of parliamentary 
democracy. 1'he process was hastened by the 
coming to power of the Labour administration 
of 1945 51, on a programme of nationalisation 
(i.c. stale ownership and administration) of 
certain basic industries and assets. 


The principle of slate insurance against ill- 
health and unemployment was introduced in 
the United Kingdom by the Liberal government 
before the First World War So, also, was the 
principle of pensions for aged people. A vast 
scheme of compulsory slate insurance, drafted in 
1944 by a committee presided over by Lord 
Beveridge, provided for state insurance for all, 
with greatly extended benefits from the cradle 
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[o the grave, and was accepted by all three 
political parlies. It fell to the Labour parly (o 
pul it inlo practice. During the war years, 
a coalition government (predominantly C'on- 
servative) had found that in the successful 
waging of “total war” the state must control, 
re.stricl, and indeed shape the pattern of industry 
and commerce : the needs and demands of the 
individual must be subordinated to the achieve- 
ment of “ the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” namely, victory over the enemy. 

In 1945 the Labour party took oflicc after six 
years in which the British people had become 
conditioned to think that the individual was 
Jess important than the state, and that the state 
should become even more responsible than 
before for the welfare of the individual. The 
welfare state came rapidly into being as a work- 
able balance between the responsibility of the 
state and its individual members. It is now 
established that the individual can claim certain 
benclits from the state, which makes itself 
lesponsible for his education, and insures him 
against unemployment and ill-health, and 
against destitution in old age. 

British Tradition of Peaceful Change 

It IS usual to consider Britain as the typical 
home of evolutionary development. As a 
nation, the British have never been logicians ; 
they ask of any arrangement, system, or device, 
not whether it is reasonable but whethei it 
works or will work. Britain has been more 
successful in domesticating the class struggle 
than, for instance, the United States of America. 
The British tradition of responsible conservatism 
has prevented the ruling classes from seeing 
national disaster in every trilling social reform, 
and British labour can claim to possess a pro- 
found sense of national responsibility. The 
transition from the pre-vvar social order to the 
welfare state, though not without its critics, 
actually became an instrument of social pro- 
gress instead of national disruption. 

The generation of 1945 had developed a 
marked taste for the planned welfare slate, and 
thought in terms of a Labour administration for 
something like 20 years. A widespread belief 
that return to power of the Conservative parly 
would involve a return of the lean years before 
the war — a period of which the older generation 
had bitter memories, including those of the 
“ dole queue ” and the “ means test”’ - gave 
the Labour party their victory in the summer of 
1945, with a substantial majority. 

Since that occasion there has been much 
controversy as to whether this victory was 
indeed one for socialism. Some were inclined 
to think it was more a vote against the past. 
Others felt it to be a “ sign of the times ” ; 
Labour's victory in Britain was followed by 
similar successes of the socialist parties in the 


Scandinavian countries, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. It was also argued that the socialist 
landslide was due chiefly to the services vole. 
Whatever else it was, the real significance of 
the general election of 1945 lay in the fact that 
it testified to and strengthened the powerful 
British tradition of peaceful change. It thereby 
made possible and inaugurated a series of reforms 
reflecting the new attitude to vital problems. 

Collision with Private Enterprise 

Implementation of these reforms sharpened 
the conflict between principle and procedure. 
Those who disliked the concept of a socialist 
planned economy were quick to point out the 
growth of slate interference in the life of the 
private citizen. There was considerable criti- 
cism of what came to be known as the rule of 
the “ man from the ministry.” The argument, 
whether right or wrong, had some force. The 
new' responsibilities of the welfare state collided 
with what its detractors called “ private enter- 
prise,” and its supporters “ vested interests.” 
The adoption of a comprehensive programme of 
social and economic reforms entailed the taking 
over by the state of many essential industries. 
The term “ industries ” in this context might, 
perhaps, be widened to denote the stale owner- 
ship of certain public bodies and companies. 
A case in point was the Bank of England ; 
another, the air transport companies. In 1946 
the Bank of Lngland was nationalised. And 
from stale ownership of the air transport 
companies have emerged the British Overseas 
Airways ('oiporation (BOAC) and British 
Lurop^an Airways (BEA). 

Operalion and Administration 

One of the first key industries to be transferred 
was coal mining; a National Coal Board (NC'Bj 
was set up to undertake the operation and 
administration. Here, again, the principle of 
the “ greatest good of the greatest number ” was 
adhered to ; the coal board was established as 
an authority catering for the community as a 
whole, 'fhe NC'B is sub-divided into a network 
of eight divisions and seven areas, each with its 
own administrative and consultative machinery. 
1he same principle was adopted for another 
key industry, that of fuel and power ; here the 
governing bodies arc the Central Electricity 
Authority (CEA), which operates through 12 
area boards covering England and Wales, the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electricity Board, 
and the South of Scotland Electricity Board. 

The state’s widening range of civic responsi- 
bility — or, as some call it, interference with 
what used to be left to individual planners and 
builders— is illustrated by various Town and 
Country Planning Acts that have become law 
since the late nineteen-forties. The many 
resulting institutions include the Development 
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Corporations, which formulate ideas and work skills, of certain categories of materials, all 
out blueprints for modern town and country combined to cause disappointment and occa- 
planning. Another direct result of these acts sional shortages. There was even some ques- 
has been the building of the so-called satellite lion as to whether state planning was in fact 
towns to relieve housing shortage and over- an improvement on the existing order of 

crowding in large cities, especially (he London things. The passage of time provided the 

area. The powers of the local authorities were answer to some of these misgivings, 
extended to give them priority over private The majority of the nationalised industries 
builders where construction of houses or works have emerged not unsuccessfully -from their 
of public utility was concerned. Here again period of trial and error. In the main the 
the Slate takes precedence over the individual, principle of state participation in many fields of 
whether on the national or the local plane ; the activity, and of the state’s taking precedence 
state has ordered, amended, or approved the over the individual, has come to be generally 
design of what it felt to be best for the community, accepted by the majority of the British people. 

The most striking extension of state responsi- With the traditional genius for compromise, 
bility for the individual occurred in 1048, with the ways and means have been found so far, and 

coming into force of the National Health Service more no doubt will be devised as time goes on, 

and of a new National Insurance Act. This to dovetail the powers of the welfare state with 

latter provided for compulsory insurance of every the freedoms of the individual in a manner at 
man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom, once beneficial and acceptable to both sides, 
whether gainfully employed or not. It co-ordin- 
ated all earlier national insurance schemes, and A Permanent Feature 

greatly extended the range of sickness and The acceptance of state control through the 
unemployment benefits, retirement, disable- welfare state is in itself an event of considerable 
ment, widows, and orphans' pensions, etc. significance. The need for assistance by the 

The National Health Service, which provided stale in the operation of certain key industries 

free medical treatment, drugs, and appliances for and essential services is now a permanent feature 

all (though later some charges were introduced), of both the national economy and political 

was unprecedented in this or any other country, administration. The general election of 1951, 

It aroused bitter opposition in some quarters, which leturned the Conservatives to office, was 

It was claimed that it would lurn medical followed by no attempt to reverse the pattern 

practitioners into something akin to civil set by the previous Labour administration, 

servants, and so destroy the bond of mutual There was no reduction in state responsibility 

confidence between the family doctor and his for the welfare of the individual citizen, 

patients; also that would adversely affect Social benefits introduced by Labour were left 
efficiency in the medical profession and attract unaltered, and in some cases, such as family 

an unwoi thy type of would-bc practitioner. The allowances and pensions, even incieased. With 

general growth of bureaucratic control was the important exceptions of the iron and steel 
another objection raised. industry, and road haulage, the Conservatives 

did not hand back nationalised industries to 
Period of Trial and Error their erstwhile owners. It was natural that a 

There is no simple answer to the question as party wedded to the twin principles of private 

to whether state ownership has been a success, enterprise and private ownership would do away 

U can be said without bias or partisanship that w'itha number of restrictions and controls which, 

in the initial stages the operation of the state- thanks to an improvement in the general stan- 

controlled industries fell far short of cxpccta- dard of world economy, were rapidly becoming 

tions. The lack of experience, of managerial or had already become obsolete. 

LESSON 18 

What May We Learn from Politics? 

T hese Lessons have traced from its earliest the people. Next came patriarchal government, 

beginnings the growth of government, the tribal system, whereby the oldest men ruled ; 

examining the many forms it has taken out of that grew kingship, the choice of a man 

and the frequent changes it has undergone. It younger and more capable to lead the tribe in 

will be useful to summarise very briefly what war and to act, with the assistance of a small body 

we have discovered. of other leading men, as law-giver during 

The earliest form of government was theo- periods of peace, 
cratic — the rule by men claiming to be In the Kingship, become hereditary, aroused opposi- 
confidence of a god or gods whom all feared and tion some 2,500 years ago, and a number of 

whose wishes were conveyed by these men to Greek cities began to be governed by public 
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meetings (democracy). The population as- 
sembled in the market-place and became its 
own legislator, appointing either by choice or 
lot, certain of its members to carry out ils 
decrees and administer affairs. Other cities 
were ruled by the most wealthy and influential 
citizens ; these were called aristocracies. Else- 
where, at first in the East chiefly, sovereignty 
was seized and sustained by force of arms and 
character of an individual ; this was autocracy. 

The only characteristics common to these 
methods of government — as, indeed, to all 
others too — were : (1 ) that rulers thought mostly 
of their own advantage and that of their friends, 
(2) that none of them lasted very long in terms 
of centuries. Some nations (the Chinese, for 
example) remained for a number of centuries 
under much the same system, but not under the 
same ruling families or castes. I n western !• urope 
changes followed one another rapidly. At times 
autocratic, aristocratic, democratic, and theo- 
cratic systems existed side by side (in Russia, 
England, Switzerland, and the Papal slates). 
Rcpiesentative government as a form of demo- 
cracy, suited to populations grown too large 
for the Greek public meeting plan, came greatly 
into favour during the 19th century. Now it 
js losing the confidence that was placed in it. 
The notion is widespread through the world 
once more that self-appointed rulers basing 
their power on a small but well organized and 
religiously obedient part of the population can 
govern belter than the chiefs of political parties. 

Ihe Nature of the State 

A change in opinion regarding the nature of 
the state has also been making headway. After 
the overthrow in England, France, and other 
countries of Europe of what we now call 
paternal monarchy there was a strong view that 
government should do as little as possible, 
instead of interfering in everything, as kingly 
government had done. A distinguished Ger- 
mciT, W. von Humboldt, urged (m opposition 
to Hegel, w'hosc philosophy exalted the state 
and made the individual merely a means to a 
collective end) that the state should do no more 
than ensure security of person and property. 
Manufacturers who were making fortunes out 
of mechanised industry had better reason than 
he to prefer the system of laissez-faire, or leaving 
everybody alone, to a state vigilant in looking 
after everybody's interest. Yet it was hardships 
caused by the use which those manufacturers 
made of their liberty to carry on their industries 
as they pleased that Jed to the demand for state 
control in an ever-increasing degree. 

In no country was the system of laissez-faire 
carried so far as in England ; therefore it was 
in England that the revulsion of feeling against 
it became most emphatic. 

As early as 1869 Matthew' Arnold, in Culture 


and Anarchy, pleaded for a state which should 
be “ a public recognition and establishment of 
our best self, or right reason." He thought the 
assertion of personal liberty as the central idea 
of English life and politics had been carried too 
far and was threatening to produce a state of 
anarchy. Only culture, he believed, could 
defeat that danger ; as the instrument of culture 
he suggested a state which should be " the nation 
in its collective and corporate character, en- 
trusted with stringent powers for the general 
advantage and controlling individual wills in 
the name of an interest wider than that of 
individuals." This would in time " do away 
with classes and make the best that has been 
known and thought in the world current 
everywhere, so that all men might live in an 
atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they 
might use ideas freely —nourished and not 
bound by them.” This, to Arnold, was the 
true " social idea." 

Rights of the Individual 

A markedly similar view of the stale was taken 
by the Irish writer George Russell (" A.E."), 
who saw it as " an agency to bring about civiliza- 
tion, to unite men for the common good, to 
make normal that spirit of unity which is now 
only manifested in abnormal moments " (e.g. 
in moments of war). But Russell (whose book 
The National Bebti^ appeared in 1916) did not 
believe cither in political democracy or in 
state economic activities. Representative govern- 
ment worked well, he said, 

“ so long as parlia merits were enitaRcd in formalating 
general rights, the right, for example, of the inoiviciual 
to think or profess any religion he pleased, or hi.s 
right not to be deprived of liberty or life without 
open trial by his fellow citizens So long as legis- 
latures were alhrming or maintaining these rights, 
which nch and poor equally desired, they were 
justified But when legislatures began to interfere 
in economic matters, in the struggles between rich 
and poor, between capital and labour, it became at 
once apparent that the holders of economic power 
had also political power , and that the institutions 
which operated fairly where universal rights were 
considered did not operate fairly when there was 
a contlicl between particular interests.” 

A Co-operative Commoimealtb 

The ideal which Russell had in mind was 
economic freedom together with democratic 
control of industries, an ideal in every way 
opposed to the ideal of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the legislatures, The road to this ideal 
was, he suggested, a vast extension of the co- 
operative movement. 

The co-operative movement offers a plan 
much more definite than Arnold’s, and well in 
keeping with the tendencies of the 20th century. 
Many find it easier to imagine a co-operative 
commonwealth coming into existence than to 
accommodate their minds to the possibility of 
a fully socialist state. 
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But, even if it grew to the stature of Russell's 
imagination, it is hard to see how “ democratic 
control " could dispense with the machinery of 
the state. Russell himself admitted that “ the 
domination of the individual by the state must 
become ever greater." That certainly seems to 
be the prospect, though it will not happen every- 
where in equal measure at the same time ; 
and one may be sure that when the wheel has 
come full circle in this direction, it will then 
revolve in the opposite sense, and a new period 
on(n\\scz-/(iire may begin or perhaps autocracy 


will come into fashion again. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit to be got from the study of 
Politics is freedom from the idea that there is 
any permanence m human arrangements or 
even that any one form of government is in 
itself so very much superior to any other 
form. “ Whatever is best administered is best." 
We come back in the end to Pope's reflection 
and have to admit that he was, as usual, very 
near the truth ; but it must be remembered that 
the poet had in mind administration by men 
concerned with culture, justice, and humanity. 
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LESSON 1 

Engineering Materials 


T he first and perhaps most important require- 
mcni in mechanical and civil engineering 
is a kno>vlcdge of materials used. These 
can be grouped broadly under three main head- 
ings ; ferrous metals, non-ferrous metals, and 
building materials. 

Ferrous metals arc those metals containing 
iron ; cast iron, wrought iron, and the steels. 
Non-ferrous metals are those that do not 
contain iron : aluminium, copper, lead, man- 
ganese, nickel, tin, zinc, etc., and their alloys. 
Under the heading of building materials arc 
grouped the non-metallic substances : limber, 
stone, brick, cement, and concrete. The special 
characteristics of materials in general can be 
summed up as follows. 

Flastic material is that from which the effects 
of distorting forces disappear on removal of 
those forces, and in which the distortion is 
proportional to the load that gives rise to it. 
For example, when a weight is attached to a 
length of rubber cord, the latter will stretch. 
With twice the loud, the cord will stretch 
twice as far ; when the load is removed, the 
cord will return to its original length. 

Plastic material is that in which deformation 



Fig- 1, BLAST FURNACES. Exterior view 
of Iron n'orkii at Tollcross, near Glasgow. The 
fhrnaces are fed from the top with alternate layers 
of ore (seen in the foreground), fuel, and a Hux 
(usually limestone) 


remains af ter the load producing the deformation 
is removed. Putty is an example. 

Brittle material will fracture with little 
warning : for example, glass. 

Ductile material will show considerable 
distortion before it breaks. 

Malleability implies the capacity for being 
shaped by hammering, pressing, or rolling. 

Hardness implies resistance to abrasion or 
indentation. 

Cast Iron 

Cast iron is a combination of iron with from 
2 to 4 5 per cent, of carbon. It is manu- 
factured by smelting iron ore, an oxide of iron, 
with coke in a blast furnace (Fig. I). The 
furnace is fed from the lop with alternate layers 
of ore, fuel, and a flux (usually limestone). 
The blast, usually hot air, enters the burning 
mass near the bottom, and chemical changes 
take place as the charge gradually descends from 
the top to the smelling zone, where the intense 
heat causes the iron to melt and collect on the 
hearth at the bottom of the furnace. It is 
drawn off at intervals and cast into pigs, when 
It IS called pig iron, or it is used in its molten 
state for conversion into steel. Above the 
molten iron iii the furnace is a layer of molten 
slag, which is drawn off at intervals. As the 
fuel is burnt, the level is maintained by adding 
coke, ore, and flux. The operation of the fur- 
nace is continuous, and a well-maintained unit 
will continue in operation for several years. 

Before the pig iron can be Li.scd in the foundry 
for the production of iron-castings, the im- 
purilies usually present ~ silicon, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, etc. “ must be reduced by treatment. 
The mechanical properties of cast iron depend 
to a large extent on the condition of the carbon 
present. If the carbon is in chemical combina- 
tion with the iron, a hard, very brittle, while 
iron IS produced ; if the carbon is in the form 
of graphite flakes, a soft grey iron results. By 
adjustment of the rate of cooling, by control 
of impurities, and by the use of suitable alloying 
elements, a wide range of cast iron is produced. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

The advantages of cast iron as constructional 
material include its cheapness; its suitability 
for the production of intricate shapes, i.e. 
castings, and the ease with which it can be 
machined. Its disadvantages are its weakness in 
tension, its brittleness, and lack of ductility. 
Cast iron can be made more malleable by 
reducing the amount of carbon present. This 
is done by maintaining the castings at a 
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Fig. 2. ROLLING MILL. Here steel ingots are reduced to a required size. 
This reversing mill, 8 ft. by ft., powered by a 6,500-h.p. motor, rolls ingots 
of up to 6 tons in weight down to smaller dimensions. 

Davy ant! Ihnteii Enifineering Co. Ltd. 


Mild steel contains 0*05 
to 0 25 per cent, carbon. 
The ordinary commercial 
mild steel is the most 
important structural 
material of the present 
day. It can be produced 
cheaply and of con- 
sistently good quality ; it 
can be rolled into shapes 
or plates, forged, and 
welded, but it cannot be 
hardened by heat treat- 
ment (Fig. 3). 

Carbon steel contains 
from about 0*3 to 1 -4 
per cent, of carbon. 
Steels containing 0-3 to 
0-5 per cent, of carbon 
are used where a higher 
lensilc strength than that 
given by mild steel is 
required. As the carbon 
content increases, so the 
tensile strength improves 
but there is a loss of 
ductility. Very high 


carbon steel containing 

temperature of about 850 ‘ C, in the presence of about 0-8 to 1 *4 per cent, of carbon is used 
red iron oxide for severaldays. By this method for cutting-tools. Steels in this group can be 
a large proportion of the carbon present is hardened by heal treatment. 


removed by oxidation. 


Wrought iron usually contains less than 0-12 
per cent, of carbon. It is obtained by burning 
the carbon and other impurities out of pig 
iron in a puddling furnace. The iron is 
removed from the furnace as pasty balls or 
blooms ; these are squeezed under a hammer 
to weld the particles of iron together, and to 
press out as much as possible of the liquid slag 
with which the iron is saturated. The 


Alloy Steels 

Alloy steels are carbon steels to which has 
been added a definite percentage of an alloying 
element, such as nickel, chromium, vanadium, 
manganese, silicon, or tungsten. In the absence 
of the alloying element the steel would be too 
brittle. Apart from the improved mechanical 
properties that alloying elements impart to 


bloom is then rolled into bars, which 
arc cut into pieces, bundled together, 
reheated, and again rolled into bars. 
The process is repeated a number of 
times. The result is a fibrous, elastic, 
and ductile material. Except for 
chains and large difficult forgings, 
wrought iron has been almost entirely 
superseded by mild steel. 

Steel 

Steel is iron to which has been 
added one or more alloying elements. 
It is produced by purifying pig iron 
from the blast furnace. After puri- 
fication, the alloying elements are 
added and the mixture is cast into 
moulds to form ingots. Forgings 
are made from the ingots, or the latter 
are reduced in the rolling mill to a 
required section (Fig. 2). 



FIff. 3. CRANKCASE FABRICATED FROM MILD 
STEEL PLATE, aiul arc welded. It is for a Urge locomotive 
diesel engine. 

Courtesy of Dqvey, Paxman and Co. Ltd. 
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Steel, some of them, in particular chromium 
and nickel, are used to improve corrosion 
resistance. Stainless steel contains from 12 to 
18 per cent, of chromium and up to 10 per cent, 
of nickel, according to the grade. 

Heal treatment is a process in which the steel 
is lirsl heated to a definite temperature and then 
cooled in some particular way. The object is to 
adjust the chemical structure of the steel to give 
the required mechanical properties. The most 
important processes that fall under the heading 
of heat treatment arc here briefly described. 

Heat Treatment Processes 

In normalising, the steel is heated to a 
temperature of about 50 'C. above what is 
called the critical range, held at that temperature 
for about 15 minutes, and then allowed to cool 
slowly. The critical temperature and the rate of 
cooling arc determined according to the compo- 
sition of the steel. This treatment is to remove 
internal stresses caused during manufacture. 

In annealing, the object is to reduce the 
material to the softest condition possible. The 
material is heated to above the critical range 
and held at that temperature for some hours 
or even days and allowed to cool slowly, 
usually in the furnace. 

To harden steel it is heated to approximately 
750 C. and cooled rapidly (quenched) m air, 
oil, or water, according to the type of steel. 
For ordinary purposes quenched steel is much 
loo hard and brittle, and it has to be tempered 
by reheating to a lower temperature followed by 
slow cooling. This decreases the hardness 


and improves the ductility, the hardness depend- 
ing upon the tempering temperature. 

In case hardening, a soft steel is given a hard 
case. The steel is heated in the presence of 
a substance that gives off carbon monoxide. 
During the process the surface of the article ab- 
sorbs carbon, becoming a high carbon steel case ; 
the interior or cone is unaffected. As a result of 
the slow cooling, however, the material will be in 
a soft condition and must be hardened and tem- 
pered to developthe desired properties. Nitriding 
and nitrocarbonising are other methods by 
which certain steels can be given a hard case. 

Cold working is aneffective methodof reducing 
material to exact dimension (Fig. 4). 1 1 is used in 
the manufacture of thin sheets, bars, wire, etc. 
The effect of cold work on a steel is to increase 
the steel's strength and reduce the ductility. 

Copper and Aluminium 

Copper is a soft ductile metal seldom used 
in Its pure stale except as an electrical conductor. 
It does, however, form the basis of a wide variety 
of alloys of great importance to the engineer. 
Alloyed with zinc it becomes brass, an alloy 
which, according to the proportion of zinc, 
gives a material ideal for the production of small 
machined parts, press-formed articles, and cast- 
ings. Copper alloyed with tin becomes bronze, 
a tougher material than brass and suitable for 
bearings, gears, etc. Other copper-base alloys 
are aluminiiim-bronzc. chromium-bronze, naval 
brass, phosphor bronze, and gun metal. 

Aluminium is obtained by the electrolytic 
reduction of bauxite, a hydrated oxide of the 



I'ig. 4. C'OM) .STRIP Min. FOR STKFF. Cold working is q method of reducing matcriiil to exact 
dimensions. This mill cun roll strip up to 74 inches wide at speeds of up to 2,035 per minute. Housings 

on the mill each weigh 100 tons. 

Davy and United Engineering Co., Ltd. 
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KiR. 5. HOT RRKAKINC-DOWN MILL. Aliiiiiipiiim is 
very malleable and ductile and can be rolled into thin sheets or 
drawn into wire. A hot breakinu-down mill for aluminium and 
other non-ferrous alloys is shown here. 

Courtow at lnsHiuti<tn ttf Mochttnnal Ijiginrcts 


metal which occurs naturally. It is very 
malleable and ductile and can be rolled into 
very thm sheets or drawn into wire (Fig. 5). 
Like iron, it is .seldom used in its pure state but 
is alloyed with other metals to improve its 
properties. The chief alloying elements arc 
copper, silicon, 7inc, iron, magnesium, and 
manganese. These, called light alloys, were 
first used extensively by the aircraft industry. 
Aluminium alloys have displaced iron and steel 
in the making of domestic utensils, in ship- 
building and bridge-building. 


Magnesium is even lighter than 
aluminium, but it is more difficult to 
fabricate, and because of this it has 
little application except in the aircraft 
industry where weight is all-important. 

Cement and Concrete 

Portland cement is the most 
important of the cements. It is manu- 
factured by mixing together definite 
proportions of carbonate of lime 
(chalk or limestone) and silicate of 
alumina (clay), burning the mixture at 
a high temperature, and grinding the 
resulting clinker to a fine powder. 
Concrete is made by mixing together 
cement, sand, and a coarse aggregate. 
These arc mixed dry, then water is 
added, and the wet mixture is placed 
or poured into position. The mixture 
must be evenly wet throughout, 
neither runny nor loo stiff. Normally 
the concrete when in position .should 
be not less than two inches thick. It 
hardens in about 24 hours, but full 
strength takes two or three weeks to develop, 
1 he ratio of cement to sand plus aggregate 
vanes, according to the purpose to be served. 
The range is from 1 : 3 to I : 12, a common 
proportion for ordinary foundation work being 
I : 6. The line aggregate, i.e. the sand, should 
consist of hard, sharp, clean particles free from 
organic matter. The coarse aggregate should 
also be hard, clean, and free from clay or 
organic matter. Broken granite, flint, .sandstone, 
limestone, or shingle from the seashore or river- 
bed, all are vuitabie for the making of concrete. 


LESSON 2 

Stress and Strain in Materials 


T iir effect of external loads on materials, 
and the means by which the ability 
of any material to withstand those 
loads can be asses.scd, must be known to 
the engineer. This involves the study of 
the mechanical properties of materials (as 
distinguished from the study of the 
internal or chemical structure, a specialised 
branch of engineering called metalluigy). 

Suppose that a bar of length 1, Fig. 6, is 
subjected to a load W. Measurement will 
show that there is a certain increase of 
length. This increase in length, denoted 
6L, is called the extension produced by 
the force W. The increase in length per 
unit length is called the strain. Thus 

extension _ ^ 

oiiginal length L 

The external force W will set up 



>'r 1 ■ 

W 


Fig. 6. Tensile stress 
and strain. 


internal forces within the 
material of the bar. It is con- 
venient to calculate these 
internal forces as load per 
unit area. Thus 

external load ^ 

cross scctioiuil area a 

and this is called the tensile 
stress. In an elastic material 
the ratio of the stress to the 
strain is constant a relation- 
ship known as Hook’s Law, 
after its discoverer. This 
ratio is called the modulus 
of elasticity. Hence 

Kircss I L . 

— ■T’' I ' T " 
strain s dL 

where E is the tensile modulus 
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of elasticity (often called Young’s modulus, 
after the British physicist Thomas Young, 
1773-1829, who first determined its 
magnitude). The magnitudes of f and E 
must be expressed in the same units, i.e. if 
the stress f is expressed in tons/in'^ the 
modulus of elasticity must be expressed in 
tons/in®. 

When a piece of metal, say a steel bar, 
is gripped at the ends and tensile load is 
applied, an extension will take place, and 
this extension can be measured. Fig. 7 
shows the nature of the relation between 
load and extension, load being plotted 
vertically, extension horizontally. As the 
load increases, the bar first extends uni- 
formly, as shown by the straight line AB. 

This is the clastic portion of the diagram : note 
that the extension in this range is very small. 
The point B is called the yield point, because 
here the material enters the plastic range. 

From B to C the extension of the bar proceeds 
without any addition to the load. It has been 
found, indeed, that once the adhesion of the 
material begins to break down, it will continue 
to yield with a reduced load. After a certain 
extension, a further load must be applied to 



Fig. 8. Compressive 
stress and strain. 


The load-extension dia- 
gram, Fig. 7, is obtained 
by gradually increasing the 
load on the specimen. It is 
always necessary so to pro- 
portion the member that the 
stress never reaches the value 
at the yield point, otherwise 
a permanent deformation 
will occur. 

The shape of the load- 
extension diagram (Fig. 6) 
will vary according to the 
material under test. In 
some circumstances it is very 
difficult to determine the 
actual yield point, and for 



continue the deformation, as shown by the 
portion CD of the diagram. The point D 
gives the maximum load applied ; at this point 
the material begins to extend locally, forms a 
waist, as shown in Fig. 7a, and eventually 
fractures, while the load falls from D to E. 
The most important results gained from such a 
test are 

(1) Yield .stress, i.e. the load at point B divided by 
the original area, 

(2) Ultimate stress, i.e the load at point D divided 
by the original area, 

(3) The elongation of the specimen during the test : 
this gives an indication of the ductility of the material. 


this reason it is usual to specify not the yield 
stress but the proof stress. This can be defined 
as the load per square inch of original area, 
which, applied to the specimen for 15 seconds, 
will not produce a permanent change of length 
of more than one-half per cent, of the original 
length. For all practical purposes the proof 
stress can be considered equal to the yield stress. 

If the direction of the application of the load 
W is reversed the bar will be in compression (a 
strut) instead of in tension (Fig. 8). The 
alteration in length will be a contraction instead 
of an extension, and the stress and strain 
produced will be a compressive stress and a 
compressive strain respectively. The ratio of 
thc.se values will be the compressive modulus of 
elasticity, which can be taken as equal to E, the 
tensile modulus of elasticity. Thus the same 
relationship and equations given under tensile 
stress and strain will hold for compressive 
stress and strain, but it must be noted that unless 
a bar subject to compressive has a large cross- 
sectional area relative to its length it will lend to 
bend or buckle. The equations apply only to bars 
which do not bend under compressive loads. 

Consider A, B, C, D (Fig. 9) as a projecting 
length, /,, of a body rigidly held at AD sup- 
porting a load W at B. If the length L is so 



w 

/ 

.B £ 



B, 

C 

C, 


Fig. 9. Sheer stress and strain. 
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short that the bending set up is negligible, the 
body will deform to the form A, B, C, D. This 
kind of deformation is called shearing and the 
angle is called the shear strain. The angle 
is expressed in radians, and since it is very 
small can be taken as equal to Sy The 

7/ 

shear stress is obtained by dividing the load by 
the crosS'Sectional area : and, as in the case of 
tensile and compressive stress, the ratio between 
the shear stress and the shear strain is a constant. 
Hence 

I . w 

sheai stress =» ts — 

a 

shear stress fs Is y L ^ 

shear strain 60 6y 

where G is the modulus of elasticity in shear, 
often called the modulus of rigidity. 

In addition to the load-carrying capacity of a 
material there are other important mechanical 
properties, for example hardness, impact 
strength, and fatigue strength. 

Hardness Tests 

Hardness tests are for investigating and 
assessing the physical condition of the surface 
of a material where the “ hardness,” i.e. the 
abrasion and the indentation resistance, is 
important. The tests also give valuable in- 
formation regarding the quality of the material 
when it is not possible or convenient to carry 
out the usual tensile tests. I'hey are also used 
to investigate the clfects of heat -treatment, 
hardening and tempering, and of cold working. 
There are several methods of hardness testing, 
the Brincll and the Rockwell being most com- 
monly usual. 

In the Brinell test a hardened steel ball is 
pressed into the surface of the material under 
test by a static load acting for a definite length 
of time. The load, in kilograms, divided by the 
spherical area of the indentation in square 
millimetres, is called the Brinell hardness 
number. Alternative to the measuring of the 
dimensions of the indentation by means of a 
microscope is a direct reading machine, of which 
the Rockwell is an example. The indenting 
tool is first applied under a definite light load 
which is afterwards increased up to the specified 
indentation load. 

The Rockwell hardness number is read direct 
from a scale which indicates the depth of pene- 
tration. The dial has several scales, and 
different indentation tools can be fitted, this 
enabling the machine to be used equally well for 
hard and soft materials and for small and thin 
specimens. 

Certain materials, particularly heat-treated 
steels, may show great weakness when sub- 
jected to shock loads, yet the results of ordinary 
tensile tests appear quite normal. In the Izod 
test a notched bar specimen is broken by the 


impact of a swinging pendulum. The Izod 
figure for the material under test is the amount 
of energy in foot-pounds required to fracture 
the specimen. 

A problem that confronts the engineer arises 
from the fact that materials may fail when 
subjected to repealed applications of a load 
considerably less than the normal breaking load 
determined by static test. In normal structural 
engineering the type of materials used, the 
safety factor employed, and the type of load 
encountered, are such that fatigue problems 
seldom arise ; but in high-speed machinery and 
in aircraft structures, which are subject to 
rapidly alternating stresses during certain flight 
conditions, the fatigue strength is of far greater 
importance to the engineer than the yield or 
ultimate. 

Fatigue Strength Tests 

To determine the static strength of a material 
requires only a single lest, whereas the finding 
of the fatigue strength may involve 20 or 30 
separate tests, some of which will take days to 
complete. A number of identical test specimens 
must be piepared. The test is carried out by 
subjecting a specimen to a known alternating 
stress until it fractures, and this is repealed on 
fresh specimens at differing stresses until 
sufficient results have been obtained to plot the 
S/N diagram in Fig. 10. The diagram shows S 
the .stress plotted against N fhc number of 
cycles or reversals of stress to cause failure. 

As the stress is reduced and the number of 
cycles to fracture increases, the curve becomes 
more and more nearly horizontal ; which 



NUMBER OF CYCLES TO FRACTURE (MILLIONS) 


indicates that for practical purposes a value of 
stress can be chosen at which the risk of fatigue 
failure is negligible. With this information the 
aircraft designer can design for a definite life ; 
but there are so many indeterminate stresses 
that when for weight considerations high 
stresses are used it is usual to fatigue-test whole 
.sections of an aircraft and even entire aircraft. 

The stresses which occur in any part of a 
structure are calculated from the known loads, 
including the weight of the structure itself ; it 
then remains to determine the safe load for that 
member. The ratio between the alternate 
stress for the material and the applied stress is 
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called ihe safety factor. This faclor is based 
mainly on experience, and il covers such un- 
knowns as material quality variation, ratio of 
application of load, erection stresses, mal- 
distribution of load, etc. It will vary according 
to the degree of control and testing that can be 
exercised during manufacture, for example : 
a bridge must be built to a design that cannot 
be tested, and as a failure would be catastrophic 
an adequate factor must be allowed. 

fhe eTect of temperature is another factor 


that must be considered in specifying a material 
for any particular application. Some materials 
become dangerously brittle under Arctic » 
conditions, and all metals exhibit at elevated 
temperature a phenomenon called creep. Creep 
IS plastic flow of a material under load ; at 
normal temperatures it is so slow that il can be 
Ignored, but at highei teVnperalurcs the rale of 
creep increases and it becomes of greater im- 
portance to the designer than the yield or 
ultimate stress. 


LESSON 3 

Structural Engineering 


A rRAMhD Structure, Tig 1 1, is one in which 
the applied loads are transmitted to the 
points of support through a number of 
members connected together. For example, a 
roof truss carries the load due to the weight of 
the roof-covenng as well as the load due to the 
action of wind on the roof. These loads are 
earned by the columns at the ends of the truss, 
and are transmitted to those columns through 
the medium of ties (tension members) and struts 
(compression members) joined together into a 
complete structure. 

It IS essential, both from the point of view of 
economy of material and of safely, that the 
engineer should estimate accurately the magni- 
tilde of the load to be carried by each member 
of the structure, and also the nature of the load, 
e.g. whether tensile or compressive. In such a 


determination two mam principles are followed, 
viz. the principle of forces and the principle of 
moments. 

Resultant Forces 

A force acting on a body is completely 
specified when its magnitude, direction, and 
sense (that is, whether a push or a pull) are 
known. 1'his can be represented by a straight 
line drawn m the direction in which the force 
acts, the length of the line lepiesenling to a 
suitable scale the magnitude of the force, and 
with an arrow to show the sense. For example, 
the line AB in Fig. 12 represents a force acting 
in the direction from A to B ; if the length of 
the line is, say, U inches, and the scale used is 
I inch 6 tons, then the magnitude of the 
force IS 6 > I J 9 tons. 

If two forces, P and Q, 
Fig. 13, act at the same point, 
then combined effect on the 
point is the same as that of a 
single force, R, whose direct ion 
and magnitude are found by 
completing the parallelogram, 
as shown. The same result is 
obtained by laying down the 
two lines representing the 
forces P and Q as two sides of 
a triangle, Fig. 14, the arrows 
following one another ; the 
resultant of these two forces 
is represented by the third side 
of the triangle. This resultant 
tends to move the point of 
application in the direction 
shown by the arrow, and the 
point can be prevented from 
moving (kept in equilibrium) 
by the introduction of an 
equal and opposite force. 
The cquilibrant of two 
forces can be found by 
drawing the triangle of 
forces with the arrows follow- 
ing one another. 



Fig. II. A FUAMKI) SIRIJCTERF. An enormous office building 
takes shu|H' in London in 1956. Thousands of piles capped with rein- 
lorced concrete were sunk to depths of up to 70 feet in the soft subsoil. 

Coiiiti’sv of Humphrcy\, Ltd 
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In more complicated problems 
a system called Bow’s Notation 
is used {see the Course on 
Mechanics, VoI. 1, Lesson 7). 
Fig. 15 illustrates the application 
of this system to a simple example. 
In the diagram (a) the capital 
letters ABC and D arc placed in 
the spaces between the forces. 
Thus, reading in a clockwise 
direction, force 3 becomes force 
AB, force 4 becomes force BC, 
and so on. In the force diagram 
(b) corresponding small letters at 
the ends of each line determine the 
force completely ; ab indicates 
that a fojce acts in the direction 
from a towards b with a magni- 
tude represented by the length ol 
the line ab, and similarly for the 
other forces. The closing line, ea, 
gives the magnitude and direction 
of the force necessary to preserve 
cquilibi ium. 

Koof Truss Example 

The roof truss shown in outline 
in Fig. 16 is an example of a 
fra med s 1 1 li c l u r e . The loads 
applied at the joints arc due to 
the purlins carrying (he rod 
covering, and depend upon the 
covering material used and the 
area of roof supported by each 
purlin. The problem here is to 



Im. 16. FORCES IN A KOOh ^Kl^SS. A root truss with 
iiifMihers tind joints niurked. I'ius. 17-19. Determination of 
forces in meniliers of trusses. Fig. 20. Design of truss. 


determine the magnitude of the force in Pig. 16. The action ol the wind on the sloping 


each member of the liuss and whether the side of the roof must be included in the final 


member is in tension or in compression The 
loading shown in the diagram is that due to the 
weight of the loofcoveiing alone ; when the 
purlins are equally spaced, the load on each ol 
the extreme puilms is half the load on each 
of the others, giving the distribution shown in 


result, but for the sake of simplicity in the 
present instance this can be ignored. The 
forces being symmetrically dispo.scd on the 
truss, the reactions at the ends are equal, and 
each IS equal to half the total downward load. 
Wheie the loading is not symmctiical, the 
magnitudes of the reactions can be deter- 



Figs. 12-15. RESUITANT FORCES. Diugraiii 
showing direction and magnitude of forces acting at 
difTerent points. 


mined by using the piinciple of moments, as 
explained later in this L.esson. 

When the reactions have been determined, 
it is possible to take each joint in turn 
and determine the forces in the various 
members. As a heady explained, capital 
letters arc placed in the spaces between the 
forces, the various members themscKes 
being indicated by numbers. 

The left-hand support can be considered 
as a point in equilibrium in the system of 
forces show'n in Fig. 17 (a) ; corresponding 
force diagram is shown in (b). Leaving 
the two unknown quantities, the forces BH 
and HCi, to the last, the diagram is drawn 
in the following order : ga, ab, a line 
through b parallel to BH, and a line through 
b parallel to IIG. The intersection of these 
last two lines gives the point h. Arrows 
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are inserted in the force diagram in such a 
way that they alJ follow each other, the system 
of forces being in equilibrium. The directions 
and magnitudes of the forces in members BH 
and HG are now known. Member BH pushes 
at the point, i.e. the member is in compression ; 
member HG pulls at the point, i.e. the member 
itself IS in tension. 

Proceeding now to the joint at the other end 
of member BH, the forces at this point are as 
shown in Fig. 18 (a). Because member HB is 
in compression, it pushes at the point with a 
known force, hb (b). The forces in the mem- 
bers Cl and JH are obtained by drawing the 
force diagram (b) ; it will be seen that both 
arc compressive. 

Fach joint can be treated in a similar manner. 
Instead of drawing separate force diagrams for 
each joint, all the diagrams can be collected 
together as shown in Fig. 19. Hence the mag- 
nitude and nature of the loading in each member 
can be determined, and the material can be 
proportioned accordingly. 

Fig. 20 shows the final design of the roof 
truss. Flat bar is used for the tension members, 
lee vSection for the compression members. A 
flat bar is not suitable for a member in com- 



Figs. 22, 23, 24. MOMENTS OF FORCES, 
Moments in different directions. 

lb. ft. The moment measures the tendency to 
turn or rotate about the given point, clockwise 
or anti-clockwise in direction. In Fig. 22 the 
direction is clockwise. A rigid body in 
equilibrium under the action of any forces will 
have no tendency to rotate provided the 
algebraical sum of the moments is zero. 



pression, because of its tendency to buckle ; 
the best form of material here is a hollow tube, 
f'or light loads the angle and tee sections arc 
commonly used, for heavier loads the section is 
usually built up from various standard shapes ; 
examples are given in Fig. 21. 

Moments of Forces 

The moment of a force about a poirii is given 
by the product of the force and the perpendicular 
distance from the point to the line of action of 
the force. For example, in Fig. 22 the moment 
of the force P about the point A is equal to 
P ^ r. If P is a force of, say, 5 lb., and the dis- 
tance r is 2 feet, then the moment is 5x2- 10 


Reactions of Loaded Beams 

The same method can be used in a great 
variety of problems, c.g. determination of the 
reactions at the supports of a beam loaded as 
shown in Fig. 24. In this instance there arc 
two unknown forces, Ra and Rn, the reactions 
at the supports A and B. By taking moments 
about the point of application of one of the 
two unknown reactions the moment due to 
that reaction is zero, leaving only one unknown 
quantity. Thus, taking moments about B, we 
have : clockwise moments anti-clockwise 
moments, i.e. 

Ka .<28 - 1 X 4 -h 1 (4 + 5) H :K4 + 5 + ] 1) 

+ M4 + 5 -1 11+4^ 







Anqieh 



Fig. 21 ( ONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL, (u) Joist section : (b) 

angle section : (c) fabricated joist : (d) typical Joint between 
hori/ontal beam and a column 


j Therefore Ra = I ton. 

\ (b) 

The reaction at the other end 
can be determined by taking 
moments about the point A, or, 
even more simply, thus : Since the 
beam is in equilibrium under the 
action of a system of vertical 
forces, the sum of the upward 
forces must be equal to the sum 
.wcbPta±x. of the down ward jorces, i.e, 

Ra-I + tons, 

but Ra — I ton. 

therefore Rb 1 i tons. 

Fig. 25 shows a beam fixed at 
one end and free at the other 
tween (called a cantilever), with a load 
Dplied at the free end. The beam, 
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originally straight, is deflected downwards at 
the loaded end, and the final shape is somewhat 
as shown. The material in the upper layers is 
stretched, i.e. subjected to a tensile stress, while 
that in the lower layers is in compression. The 
stress is greatest at the outside layers where the 
strain is greatest. At some layer, shown 
dotted in the figure, the strain is zero ; this 
layer is called the neutral layer, and it passes 
through the centre of area of the beam section. 

Shearing Force 

The convenient way to examine the 
conditions at any particular section of 
the cantilever shown in Fig. 25 is to 
imagine the cantilever to be cut through as shown 
at Afl in Fig. 26. The forces which have to be 
applied to the right-hand portion of the cut 
beam to keep it in its original position are the 
same character as the forces exerted by the 
material at the section before the beam was cut. 
It will be seen that the right-hand section can 
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Fig. 28. Plate girder 
loading. 


Elevation Fig, 27 Section 


Figs. 25-27. BKNDING IVTOMB^NT. Examination 
of bending moments and shearing forces in beams. 

be kept in equilibrium by the insertion of an 
upward force F, equal and opposite to the load 
at the end, and a tie at C and a strut at D. 
The force F which acts normal to the beam is 
called the shearing force and it produces a 

Shear stress = Taking 

cross sectional area 

moments about this same section AB, the pro- 
duct of the load and the distance between the 
load and the section under consideration is 
called the bending moment. This is balanced 
by an equal and opposite moment, produced 
by the forces acting within the material of the 
beam, called the moment of resistance of the 
section. 

The bending moment, and sometimes, accord-* 
ing to the type of loading, the shearing force. 


will vary from section to section along the length 
of a bearn or cantilever. The problem of the 
engineer is to determine these loads at every 
section and so arrange the materials that the 
moment of resistance is sufficient to withstand 
the bending moment, due to the applied loads, 
without allowing the tensile and compressive 
stresses in the material to exceed their safe 
maximum values. As previously explained, 
the stress is zero at the 
neutral layer, and it in- 
creases uniformly with 
the distance from this 
layer. In order to use the 
material economically, as 
much as possible of it 
should be subjected to the 
maximum stress. For this 
reason the rolled steel 
joist. Fig. 27, is generally 
used for beams ; note 
that most of the material is concentrated in 
the flanges, farthest from the neutral axis. 
If — the area of each flange, in sq. inches, 
and / ^ the stress in the material, in Ib./sq. inch, 
then the force in each flange = a x f lb. 
Hence, if the effect of the material in the web 
is neglected and the material in the ffanges is 
assumed to be concentrated at the lines AB and 
CD, then the moment of resistance (force 
multiplied by distance) at any section of the 
beam is « x / x h lb. inches, where h is the 
distance in inches between lines AB and CD, 
These assumptions with regard to the 
distribution of the material in the ffanges give 
results which are only approximately correct, 
especially for the smaller sizes of beam. For 
large beams the method is sufficiently accurate 
in most instances ; in fact, this method is 
universally used in the design of built-up plate 
girders. An example will show how the fore- 
going principles are applied. The bending 
moment in a beam varies from point to point 
in the beam, and depends upon the nature of the 
loading. In Fig. 28, AB shows a beam sup- 
ported at the ends and carrying a single load. 
The reactions Ra and Rh can be determined 



Fig. 29a. Uniformly loaded beam. 

Fig, 29b. Variations of bending moment. 
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by taking moments about each support. It has 
been shown that, at any section at a distance a 
from the suppoit B, the beiuling moment is 
equal to Rn a. rhereloic the bending 
moment increases uniformly fiom /eio at 
points A and B, and reaches its maximum value 
at the loud. The vaiiution of the bending 
moment along the beam is shown by the lines 
AC and BC in Fig. 28. The vertical distance 
from the beam to the line AC or BC gives 
the bending moment at the particular section 
considered. 

I 'or a beam loaded uniformly along its length, 
the variation in the bending moment is shown 
by the curve m Fig. 29 (b). Since the applied 
bending moment varies along the beam, so 
also does the required moment of resistance of 
the beam. The Hanges carry most of the 
bending stresses while the web carries the 
shearing force. Hence, for a given value of safe 
stress (/) in the material, the produci a ■ /i 
(Fig. 27) should vary in the same manner as the 
bending moment diagram. 

I'o match the bending moment curve exactly 
would require the use of tapered llangcs. This 
would not be economical, but by increasing 
the thickness of the flanges by adding plates, 
Mg. 30 (a), a moment of resistance diagram as 
shown in F’lg. 30 (b) can be produced. It 
should be clear that by vaiying the length and 



lug. 3(hi Side (.'k’viilmn ol h plate 
girder. 



LENGTH OF GIRDER 


Kit*. 30b. Graph shoHing moment ot 
resistance of a plate girder. 

the thickness of the plates the shape can be 
varied and made to approximate closely to the 
actual bending moment diagram. This type 
of girder is commonly used for road and railway 
bridges of short span. An alternative con.struc- 
tion is to keep the flange of uniform area, and 
vary the depth of the girder ; in this instance, if 
one flange is horizontal, the other will be 
curved to the shape of the bending moment 
diagram. This also is a common type of girder 
for short-span bridges. 


LESSON 4 

Modern Bridge Building 

B ridges can be divided into three mam longer spans some form of framed truss is used, 
types ; girder, arch, and suspension A bridge of this type, the Khartum-Omdurman 

Cicneially speaking, girder bridges are bridge of the While Nile, is shown in F-ig. 31, 

used for short spans, suspension bridges for the The cross-bracing from one girder to the other 

longest spans, the arch type for intermediate is to resist lateral forces due to wind pressure, 

spans. The greatest part of the load carried The principles followed in the design of a girder 

by any bridge is the weight of the material of bridge of this type arc exactly the same as those 

the bridge itself. used m the determination of the forces in the 

Girder bridges vary in details. The .simplest various members of a roof-truss, 
is the plate giidcr, commonly used for short In arch bridges, con.struction principles arc 
spans over railways and roads For somewhat as in Figs. 32 and 33. In Fig. 32 (a) AB 
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is continuous, the arch form in Fig. 33 (b) is 
constructed, with vertical supports for the 
bridge roadway at intervals. A modification 
is shown in Fig. 35. Here the arch is partly 
above and partly below the bridge roadway. 
Fig. 34 is a view of the same bridge during con- 
struction, which was carried out simultaneously 
from both sides towards the centre. The 
photograph shows the horizontal cables which 
were used to support the weight of the bridge 
during erection. 

The bridge in Fig. 36 is that over Australia's 
Sydney Harbour, The main span measures 
1 ,650 feet. Head-room at high water is adequate 
for craft of liner size. Total length of the 
bridge IS 3,770 feet. Tt comprises two footways, 
four lines of railway, and a central roadway 57 
feet wide. 1*he construction is similar to that 
of the Tyne Bridge, Fig. 34. 

An example of the double cantilever principle 
is the Forth Bridge, shown in Fig. 37. Two 
large openings of 1,710 ft. span give a clear 
height of 150 ft. above high water at the centre 
of each. T he total length of the Forth Bridge 
is about 1 1 miles. 

A suspension bridge comprises a platform 
suspended from steel cables which are passed 
over high abutments or towers and anchored 
at the land-ends. Fig. 38 shows the George 
Washington suspension bridge over the Hudson 
river. New York. This has a 
single span of 3,500 ft., and it 
clears high water at the centre 




by about 213 ft. The supporting 
towers are 635 ft. high. There 
are four main cables, in two pairs 
106 ft. apart, the two cables in 
each pair being 9 ft. apart. Each 
main cable is 36 in. in diameter. 
On the New Jersey side of the 
river the cables arc cemented 
into solid rock for 250 ft. The 
New York ends of the cables are 
anchored in a concrete block 
200 ft. wide, 290 ft. long, and 
130 ft. high. 


represents the roadway or railway. To reduce 
the problem to its simplest form, there is, in this 
instance, only one support, at C\ the junction 
of the two struts CD and CE, If the connexions 
C, D and E are pin joints, then for a given down- 
ward load at C the compressive forces in the 
members CD and CH can be determined as 
shown in the force diagram Fig. 32 (b). The 
force in the member depends upon its slope ; 
the dotted lines in (b) correspond to the dotted 
positions CDi and CEi of the two compression 
members. 

When loads are applied at three points. 
Fig. 33 (a), the best shape for the compression 
members is as shown. When the applied load 



ARCH BRIDGE. Fig. 35. Tync Bridge, Newcastle. 
Fig. 34 (left). The same during construction. 



BRJDCKS. Fi|». 36 (top left) : Sydney Harbour bridt*i% of the arch type. Fig. 37 (lower) : the Forth bridge, 
on the double cantilever principle. Fig. 38 (top right) ; the George Washington suspension bridge. 


For given conditions of loading on a cable 
of a suspension bridge, the force in the cable 
depends upon the dip, i.e. the sag at the centre 
of the cable. For a load uniformly distributed 
along the span, Fig. 39 (a), the force in the cable 



forces at the point A, the downward action of 
half the total weight applied at one quarter of 
the span, and the horizontal force F. By 
taking moments about the point A the unknown 
forces at this point arc eliminated, as their 
moments become zero. Then : 


Clockwise 

motnents 


W 1 

,.C. X 


Anti-clock wise 
moments 

-1 - F X rf. 



FiK. 39b 


Fig. 39a 

Fig, 39a and b. 
Diagrams illiis- 
1 (rating the prin- 
ciples which 
control building 
. of a suspension 
® bridge. 


W/ 

therefore F — 

Sf/ 

The maximum load in the cable occurs at 
the supports or towers, and this is given by 
the expression : 


_ w / 

" 2V 


' TbO* 


at centre can be found as follows. Fig. 39 (b) 
shows half Jhe bridge, with the force F 
substituted foi' \he tensile force normally 
exerted by the second half of the cable. The 
cable is in equilibrium under the action of the 


Thus for a given span and loading condition 
the load in the cable is reduced as the dip is 
increased. But a greater dip means increase 
in height and consequently an increase in cost 
of the towers. 



ooncrete! 


MTE^ 


T he resistance of concrete in tension and 
shear is very poor, and so concrete cannot 
^ used alone where these stresses are 
appreciable. This is overcome by embedding 
steel bars in it, the tensile and shear loads then 
being carried by the steel. 

This is called reinforced 
concrete. The advantages 
gained are the result of three 
factors : 

fa) The concrete contracts 
slightly while setting, grips the 
steel, the two adhere, and the 
concrete transmits to the steel the 
stresses it cannot itself carry. 

(b) The coefficients of expan- 
sion of concrete and of steel* are very nearly equal, 
hence variations in temperature do not give rise to 
any serious stresses in the reinforced material. 

(c) The concrete safeguards the steel against cor- 
rosion. 

Forms or moulds made of timber (culled 
centering or shuttering) arc used during con- 
struction, to support the wet material and hold 
it firmly without movement until the concrete 
IS set, the timber being removed after the work 


Mg. 41 ii 
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direction of curvature clear. The material 
is in tension at the bottom face at the 
middle portion of the span, and in tension at 
the top face in the neighbourhood of the 
supports. This type of beam is stronger than 
a series of simple beams placed end to end, 


STEEL REINFORCING 
MEMBERS 


Fig. 40 

Fig. 40. Section 
through a reinrorced 
concrete beam. 



I Fig. 4Ib I 

CONCKK'IF BFAIMS. Fig. 41a. Portion of contin- 
uous beam. F'ig. 41b. Reinforcement of continuous beam. 

has hardened. Round bars of steel are com- 
monly used for the reinforcement, and these 
are hooked over main reinforcing members. 
Sometimes twisted square bars, and bars with 
indentations or projections, are used. 

Fig. 40 shows a cross-scction of a reinforced 
concrete beam. It will be noticed that the 
tensile reinforcing members are situated at that 
portion of the section 
where the maximum ten- 
sile loads occur. The two 
smaller bars shown at the 
top corners are to provide 
securing points for the 
shear reinforcing members 
and to absorb small tensile 
loads that may occur 
during construction. 

Fig. 41(a) shows a 
portion of a continuous 
beam, i.c, one which rests 
on more than two supports, 
fhe deflection is shown 
exaggerated, to make the 


Fig. 42, Floor 
and column in 
monolithic con- 
crete. 


because in the continuous beam the adjacent 
lengths help to support each other, as shown 
by the bending at the support. The reinforce- 
ment for this beam would be disposed as in 
Fig. 41(b), the steel bars being bent in 
order to take the tensile stresses. 


Floors for Large Buildings 

A very important application of rein- 
forced concrete is in the construction of 
floors for large buildings. Fig. 42 is an 
example in which the floor 
and columns are formed in 
one continuous mass of 
concrete with reinforcement 
as shown. The floor spans are 
equivalent to a series of parallel 
continuous beams connected 
together. The wires projecting 
upwards from the reinforcement of 
the main beams are to improve the 
bond between steel and concrete. 



remfbre^mmnt " 

CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. Fig. 43. Use of hollo 
tile blocks in floorings. Fig. 44. (right). Concrete pile. 

Helical Bar and Engineering Co. Ltd 
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Fig. 45. BKIDCF IN C ONCREIt. R<»>al I weed bridge at Berwick, 1,410 ft. long. I’hrec of its four 
arched spans were, when built, the largest ever constructed in reinforced concrete. 

PfuHif, I he limes 


Floors arc lighter when hollow tile blocks are 
used, as in Fig 4.^. Here the reinforcement 
is arranged between rows of tiles, and the 
concrete is lilled in between and over the tiles 
to the rcti Hired depth. 

Reinforced concrete is used in the con- 
struction of piles for foundations. It is stronger 
than timber for this purpose ; it cannot decay, 
and marine life cannot harm it. Fig. 44 shows 
a form of reinforcement consisting of vertical 
bars in an octagonal pile, the steel bars being 
wire-bound along the complete length, 7'hc 


point of this pre-cast pile is shod with iron. 
Alternatively, piles can be cast “ on the job." 
A hollow steel tube, fitted with a solid steel 
point, IS driven in to the required depth, to 
serve as the mould. The reinforcement is 
placed in the tube and concrete poured in, 
The lube is eventually removed, but the steel 
point remains 

Girder and arch type bridges arc often made 
of reinforced concrete, an example being the 
road bridge across the Tweed at Berwick 
shown in l ig. 45. 


I.ESSON 6 


Work and Power: A Brief Study 
in Dynamics 


W Hi'N a force is applied to a body, causing 
it to move, it is said that woik is done 
on the body, i he quantity of work 
done is given by the product of the force and 
the di.stancc through which the body moves 
in the direction of the force. For example, 
work is done by a locomotive in drawing a 
train. Suppo.se a force of 1,000 lb. is required 
to move the train, then in 1 mile (5,280 feet) 
the locomotive does 1 ,000 , 5,280 5.280,000 ft. 

lb. of work. The foot-pound (ft. lb.) is the 
unit of work used by engineers in Great 
Britain ; it represents the work done in raising 
a mass of 1 lb. weight through I foot. 



The work done by a force can be repre- 
sented graphically, as in Fig. 46(a). Along two 
lines at right angles, distances arc marked ofl* 
to represent, to a suitable scale, the applied 
force and the distance moved ; thus OA repre- 
sents the force acting at the beginning of the 
motion, and OB is the total distance. At the 
point Q the magnitude of the force acting is 
leprescnted by the line FQ- the force 
remains constant in magnitude during the 
movement, the point P will move along the 
line AC, parallel to OB, and the work done 
IS represented by the area of the rectangle 
OACB (OA . OB). 

When the magnitude of the force 
vanes during the movement from O to 
B, the variation can be indicated by a 
curve such as AC in Fig. 46(b). The 
force acting at any particular point in 
the line of action of the Torce is repre- 
sented by the vertical distance from the 
base line OB to the curve AC. The 
force acting at the point Q, for example, 
is represented by the length of the line 
PQ. The total work done is represented 
by the area OACB enclosed beneath 
the curve showing the force variation, 
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Power is the rate at which work is done. 
The unit is the horse-power, which indicates 
that work is done at the rate of 33,000 ft. Ib. 
each minute. In the example of the locomotive 
(at the beginning of this Lesson) the total work 
done in moving the train I mile is 5,280,000 ft. 
Ib. If the train is moved this distance in one 
minute, the rate at which the work is done is 
5,280,000 ri. Ib. per minulc, or 


5,280,000 

33;000 


160 horse-power (li.p.). 


If the time taken is two minutes, the work 
will be done at the rate of 

5,280,000 .1. 

_ — 2,640,000 n Ib per min. 


or 80 horsc-powci . 

When a force travels in a circular path instead 
of in a straight line, the work done is (as before) 
the product of the force and the distance through 
which it moves. Consider a force of 10 Ib. 
applied to the end of a lever fixed to a shaft, 
the point of application of the force being 3 
feet IVom the centre of the shaft. In each revo- 
lution the force moves through a distance 
equal to the circumference of a circle of 3 feel 
radius, i.e. 


6 28 \ ^ - IK 84 Icet. 


The work done is therefore 

18 84 ' 10 188 4 l( Ib 


If the shaft makes 1,000 revolutions per 
minute (R.P.M.), the rate at which work is 
done IS 


188 4 V 1.000 - 188,400 0 Ib pet mm., 

and the horse-power transmitted is 
188,400 
'3 3,000 


^ 7 h p, 



Fir. 48. WAI FR BRAKF DYNAMOMFTFR. 
Sectional drawiiiR of a device which consisis 
essentially of a rotor carried on a shaft and 
running in a fluid tilled casing. 

Court ay of Hecnan ile troude. Ltd. 



Fig. 47. Absorption dynamometer, rope 
brake type. B, wooden blocks ; S, 
spring balance ; A, Hxed beam ; R, rope; 

W, load on brake ; side view on left. 

Most heat engines deliver their energy in 
rotary motion, and most of the instruments 
and apparatus used for the measurement of 
power are therefore concerned with energy in 
rotary form. They arc of various types, 
including absorption dynamometers and truns- 
111 i ss ion dynamometers. 

The rope brake is an absorption dynamo- 
mctci. Here the mechanical energy generated 
by the engine is absorbed by the friction of a 
rope or bell againsi a rotating drum or flywheel 
of the engine, as in Fig. 47. The wooden 
blocks B keep the rope in position on the 
surface of the Hy wheel. The rope R is con- 
tinuous, and is attached to the heavy weight W 
at one end and to the spring balance S at the 
other end ; the spring balance itself is secured 
to a fixed part A. The moment of W about 
the axis of the shaft is opposite in direction to 
the motion of the shaft, i.e. the tendency is to 
oppose the shaft’s rotation. The energy in 
rotating (he llywlicel is wasted in friction 
between rim and ropes, and is dissipated m heat, 
ir W downward pull on rope m Ib., 

S upward piiil on rope, indicated on ifipring 
balance, in lb., 

ihcii ncl downward force - W S Ib. 

II R elfeciivc brake radius, m feet, measured 
from cenire of lope lo centre of shaft, then Ihc 
moment resisting rotation of the rim 
(W S) R lb ft. 

Energy absorbed by the brake in each revolution 
- work done against friction 
(W S) X 27 t R ft. Ib. 

f.nergy absorbed per minute - (W — S) x 2tx RN 
ft. lb 

where N speed of rotation m r.p.m, 

r , (W -- Si < 27r RN 

Therefore horse-power -= 33 000 
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Fig, 48 shows a dynamometer of the water 
brake type. It consists essentially of two main 
parts, a rotor fixed to the shaft and a casing 
pivoted on the shaft. Both rotor and casing 
are provided with a large number of pockets. 
These pockets are tilled with water, and the 
rotation of the rotor inside the stationary casing 
causes the water to be flung backwards and 
forwards from rotor to casing. The energy 
absorbed by the water is converted to heal, so 
that the water increases in temperature ; this js 
allowed for by ensuring a continuous supply of 
fresh water while the heated water flows away 
to waste. The casing, being suspended on the 
revolving shaft, would revolve with the shaft if 
not prevented from doing so. The necc.ssary 
constraint is provided by a weight attached at 
the end of a lever fixed to the casing. The 
weight is adjusted until the casing is just 
balanced, when the product of this force and its 
distance from the centre of the shaft gives the 
moment resisting rotation ; the horse-power is 
calculated as for the rope brake previou.sly 
described 


Torsionmeter 

The torsionmeter is an example of the 
transmission type of dynamometer, the power 
transmitted along a shaft being determined by 
the amount of twist in a calibrated portion of 
the shaft, together with the speed of revolution. 
The principle is indicated in Fig. 49. Two 
disks, A and B, are mounted on the shaft, disk A 
having a small mirror, and B a small slot. A 
ray of light from a fixed lamp shines through 
the slot, and is reflected from the mirror on to a 


fixed scale. When the shaft is not transmitting 
power, the ray of light coincides with zero on 
the scale. When a twisting moment is applied 
to the shaft, the material of the shaft is strained 
to an extent proportional to the applied 
moment, so that one disk will be twisted slightly 
relative to the other and the spot of light will 
be deflected on the scale. The spot of light will 



iMR. 49. TORSIONMKTER. Transmission 
type of dynamometer. I'tie principle on which 
it works is described in the text of this Lesson. 


shine on the scale only at one particular instant 
during each revolution, but, unless the speed of 
revolution is comparatively low, the scale 
reading will appear to the eye to be continuous. 
The apparatus can be calibrated by subjecting 
the shaft to certain known twisting moments, 
and noting the resulting scale readings. The 
twisting moment corresponding to any particu- 
lar .scale reading can then be determined : 


T — IvvislinR moment in ft. lb. and 
N - speed of revolution in r p.m. 

I ?.-N 

h.p. iransmitlcd - - - 


LESSON 7 

Power Transmission: Gears, Belts, and Chains 


G laring is the mechanical appliance used to 
transmit power from source to point of 
application. The gearing may be neces- 
sary because the power generated is not of the 
exact nature required, or the power is not in the 
required position. 

There arc two gcncial arrangements used for 
driving the machines in a workshop. In one, 
the main shaft, driven by the source of power, 
extends along the length of the machine shop ; 
each machine is connected separately to the 
main shaft, usually by belt or chain, in such a 
way that the machine is driven at the required 
speed. In the other arrangement, each machine 
!s driven separately by its own source of power. 
This source of power is usually an electric 
motor and, as an electric motor works most 
economically at a comparatively high speed, it 
is usually necessary to reduce this by some form 
of gearing before the power is applied to the 
machine shaft. 


Toothed gearing is one of the methods used 
to transmit power from one point to another. 
Gearing can be used for all powers, from the 
smallest to the largest, from the mechanism of 
the wrist-watch to the propelling machinery ot 
the 40,()00-ton liner. 
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When the gear wheels operate correctly, 
the motion of the shafts is the same as if 
the wheels were replaced by cylinders 
touching each other, as in Fig. 50. The 
relative speeds of the shafts depend upon 
the diameters of the cylinders, e.g. if the 
diameter of A is twice that of B, then B 
will revolve twice as fast as A (i.e. the 
speed ratio is 2), Besides making the 
correct number of revolutions, depending 
upon the diameters of the cylinders, the ^ 
shafts will move at corresponding rates 
throughout each revolution ; thus if at 
one point in the revolution the driving 
shaft moves faster than before, the driven H 
shaft will move correspondingly faster, p. 

It is possible to use cylinders in contact, 
as in Fig. 50, to transmit small powers, 
but slipping takes place when the ** 
frictional grip between the two surfaces 
is exceeded. The forces dealt with can be 
greatly increased by giving the cylinders 
“ teeth,” the projections above the surface 
of one cylinder fitting into recesses in the 
other. 

Pinion and Gear Wheels 







POWER TRANSMISSION. Fig. 51. Spur wheel and 
pinion. Fig. 52. A machined pinion which has been 
hardened and partly ground. 


hardened, and partly ground. If no dis- 
tortion had taken place the teeth would be 
cleaned all over at the first cut of the grinding 
wheel ; the dark patches show where the 
grinding wheel has not touched the metal. 
Great accuracy in the shape of the teeth and in 
the finish of the surfaces is essential to minimise 


In order that the two shafts may move at 
corresponding speeds at all points in the 
revolution, the teeth on the surfaces of the 
cylinders must be of certain definite shapes. 
Fig. 51 shows two wheels in gear ; the smaller 
is generally called a pinion, the larger is called 
the gear wheel. The dotted circles drawn 
through the teeth, and touching each other on 
the line joining the centres of the shafts, repre- 
sent the diameters of the cylinders previously 
considered. These circles are called the pitch 
circles, and the imaginary cylinders are called 
the pitch cylinders. By the pitch of the teeth 
is understood the distance, measured along the 
pitch circle, from the 
centre of one tooth to 
the centre of the next 
tooth. The pitch is 
given by : 

c ircumrcrencc of pilch circle 
number of iccih 
and this is the same for 
both wheels. 

Gears for heavy duty 
are invariably made of 
steel, and are usually 
hardened and ground. 

The hardening process 
often causes a certain 
amount of distortion of 
the teeth, so that tjie 
grinding must be the 
final operation. Fig. 52 
shows a pinion which ^^.55. piuh circle, oi 
has been machined and two wheels in gear. 



wear and noise. 

Any number of gear wheels can be arranged 
in what is called a train to give any desired 
speed ratio. The numbers of teeth on the 
wheels are determined by the required speed 
ratio, while the size of the individual teeth is 
determined by considerations of strength, that 
IS, by the power transmitted. Fig. 53 shows the 
pitch circles of two wheels in gear. If the 
action of one tooth on another is cquvalcnt to 
the force P acting as shown, then the horse- 
power transmitted is 


Work done per minute 
Tl.OOO ' 



Force dislance moved per minute 



33,000 


P / 27T RN, 

where N is the speed in r.p.m. 


33,000 

of the wheel of radius R 

Also. 



II. P. - 

P X 27t rn 

where n is the speed in r.p.m. 

33ToOO~ 

of the wheel of radius r. 

- N 

The speed ratio -- ^ 

r 


These relations form the basis for the 
calculations connected with toothed gearing, 
the teeth being of sufficient strength to carry 
the load P, and the wheels being of the 
correct relative sizes to give the required 
speed ratio. 

When only two wheels are used to give a 
large speed ratio, one wheel will be very 
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large in relation to the other. Tt is some- 
lin\es convenient lo use a number of smaller 
gears to give a more compact arrangement. 
Such a wheel tram is shown m t ig. .‘'4. 
Wheel I gears with wheel 2. Wheels 2 and 
3 are fixed on the same shaft and revolve 
at the same speed. And wheel 3 drives 
wheel 4, which is fixed on the final shaft. 
If N represents speed, D the diameter of 
the wheel, and the suffixes 1, 2, 3, and 4 
the various wheels, we have 


N, 

N, 


1^2 


and 


N. 


n, 

n. 



Fig. 54. CiFAR TRAIN. An arrangement of gears to 
give a large speed reduction. 


Hui 


N. 


Na 

N, 


N, 

N 


- (because — N;,) 


llicrcrorc 


N| 

N, 


For c\amplc, if ihc ratios 


1). 

L), 

n, 


and 


n, 

n. 

i^i 


are each 4, 


the overall speed ratio will be 16 

In the typs of gearing so far considered, called 
spur gears, the successive pairs of teeth come 
into operation across the 
whole width at the same 
time. At high speeds very 
slight inaccuracies in the 
teeth and distortion under 
load may cause noise and 
vibration. This can be 
reduced by the use of 
helical teeth. Fig. 55 shows 
a pinion and wheel with 
double helical teeth as used 
for steam turbine speed 
reduction gears. With 
single helical gearing the 
forces between the teeth of 
the wheels cause an axial 
thrust along each shaft, 
and special bearings are 
required. With the double 
helical gearing shown, the 
thrust from one set of teeth 
is balanced by that from the 
other set. 


Bevel Gearing 

When the axes of the 
shafts arc not parallel, but 
inclined to each other, as 
in Fig. 56, the gears are 
called bevel wheels. This 
illustration shows two 
shafts at right angles. The 
surfaces of the wheels are 
conical, not cylindrical. 

Power can be transmitted 



Fig. 55. IlFLICAL CFAKING. 
Pinion and wheel with double helical 
gears, used for steam turbine reduction 
gears. 



Fig. 56. HFVKL GEARING. Two 
shafts with conical gear wheel at right 
angles. 


from one shaft to another by means of bells, 
ropes, or chains, and pulleys or chain-wheels 
mounted on the shafts. There is a great similarity 
between the action of bells and ropes, but there 
is an essential point of difference between the 
action of bells and ropes, on the one hand, 
and chains on the other. With .the former, 
power is transmitted by the frictional grip of the 
belt or rope on a pulley. With chains, the drive 
is a positive one, similar to toothed gearing. 

Belts arc being displaced by individual drives 
lo machines, but they are still used extensively 
in factories and workshops. 
It IS usual lo arrange the 
machines so that they can 
all be driven from pulleys 
placed on one main driving 
shaft. So that any machine 
can be stopped without 
interfering with the others, 

I he drive for each machine 
is taken through a counter- 
shaft, as shown in Fig. 57. 
The pulley on the main 
shaft is more than twice the 
width of the belt, and in the 
corresponding position on 
the countershaft are two 
pulleys — one, the fast pulley, 
keyed to the shaft, and the 
other, the loose pulley, free 
lo rotate on the shaft. The 
bell can be moved from one 
pulley lo the other by a 
forked lever (not shown in 
the diagram). When the 
belt is moved from the fast 
to the loose pulley, the 
countershaft comes to rest 
and the machine .stops. The 
drive from the countershaft 
lo the machine shaft 
is shown (in Fig. 37) as 
being taken through 
stepped pulleys, giving 
three different available 
speeds of the machine shaft 


Power Transmission 
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COUNTCn SHAFT 

. \ 


V 

FAST ANt) LOOSE 
PULLEYS 


SIEPPCD PULLEYS 


MACHINE SHAFT 

— d 



bf:lt trans- 
mission. 57. 
Kelt drive taken 
th^ou^h u counter 
shaft. Fig. 5H. a. 
Open belt drive : h, 
crossed belt drive. 


for n consiaiit speed of the main shaft. The 
actual speed of the niachmc shaft depends upon 
the speed of the main shaft atul the si/es of the 
various pulleys. 

Fig. 58 (a) sfiows an open bell drive, and (b) 
a crossed bell drive. In both, the speed ratio is 


The open belt is used when the shafts are 
required to run in the same direction ; with a 
crossed belt, the shafts revolve in opposite 
directions. 

Factors in Belt Drives 

The si/e of belt to be used in any particular 
instance depends upon the following factors : 
the horse power transmitted, the sizes and speeds 
of the pulleys, the strength of the belt material, 
the frictional giip between the belt material and 
the pulley, and the angle on the pulley over which 
the belt and pulley are in contact. A further 
factor IS the elTicicncy of the fastener joining the 
ends of the belting. In Fig. 58, if the larger 
pulley is the driver and revolves in the direction 
shown, then the tensile force T,, which is 
exerted by the lower side of the bell upon the 
smaller imlley, is greater than the forec T.^ 
exerted by the upper side. The difference 
between these tensions (T, To) is the eflectivc 
force action at the rim of the pulley, and the h.p. 
transmitted is 

n\ - r.) 

where R is the radius in feel and N the corresponding 
speed in r p.m of either pulley. 


The size of the belt must be 

- y X such that it will safely withstand 
/ * ^ fhe load T,. To obtain the 

\ pij / maximum driving effort with 

V. Ti -- T 2 must be a 

maximum ; so that, for a given 
value of T,, Tg must be a mini' 
mum. There is a definite 

/ \ relationship between T^ and Tg, 

1 depending upon the frictional 

y qualities of the belting and 

^ ^ pulley materials, and upon the 

angle of contact of the belt on 
the pulley. The greater the 

frictional grip between belt and pulley, and the 
greater the angle of contact, the greater is the 
eflibetive driving force. 

In considering the angle of contact between 
belt and pulley, Fig. 58 shows that with an open 
belt this angle is least on the smaller pulley ; 
thus the smaller pulley is the limiting factor in 
the drive. It w'ill be seen that the angle of 
contact on the smaller pulley varies with the 
distance between the shafts, being increased 
when the pulleys are moved farther apart. 
Another factor affecting the angle of contact is 
the sag of the bell due to its weight. The sag is 
greater m the slack than in the tight side of the 
drive, so that the slack side should be on top, 
as shown dotted in Fig 58 (a), thus increasing 
the angle of contact. With the crossed bell the 
angle of contact is much greater and the drive 
more etficient. If the load on the belt drive is 
hicreased until the frictional grip is exceeded, 
the belt will slip on the pulley. 

Rope Drives 

l or high powers and long drives, ropes are 
used in preference to belts. The advantage of 
the rope drive is that it is lighter and cheaper 
for a given power than the corresponding belt 
drive. F'lg. 59 shows a section through the rim 
of a pulley, with the rope in position m the 
V-shaped groove. The rope grips on the sides 
of the groove, not on the bottom, the frictional 
grip between the rope and the pulley being thus 
increased. Any required numbei of ropes can 
be used on the same pulley. 

Instead of circular lopes, V-bclts are some- 
PQpg times used m the grooved 

^ j ^ pulley rims. In these, the 

^ shaped to fit the 

inclined sides of the 
^ yy groove, and the frictional 

contact surface is much 
greater than in the case of 
^ the rope. The pull in the 
^ better distributed 

and wear is not so rapid, 
r., r The materials used can be 

roj; in groivT Sf subjected to heavier loads 
pulley. than is possible with 
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There are two main types of chain used for 
power transmission—the roller type, a$ used on 
the ordinary pedal cycle, and the inverted tooth 
type. An example of the latter is shown in 
Fig. 61. Here the links are composed of plates 
mounted on pins, and the teeth on the chain- 
wheels are so formed that the sloping sides of 
the plates come into position quietly and without 
shock. This type of chain is generally much 



sioii whereby hi^h speeds arc obtained. 


quieter in running than toothed gearing. For 
low speeds and heavy loads the roller type is 
more suitable, being lighter and cheaper for the 
same load. 


Mg. 60. ROPE DRIVE. Belt ropes running at 
2,82H f.p.m. and transmitting 400 li.p. 

James DoHwn A Sons, iJd 

ropes, with the lesull that a smaller number ol 
belts, and consequently smaller pulleys, can be 
used. Fig. 60 shows both ropes and V-belts 
used m conjunction in the same drive. The 
engine on the extreme left is driving the two 
main pulleys in the background. Power is 

transmitted through 13 ropes on the 

large pulleys and eight V-belts on the 
smaller pulleys. 

Chain Drives 

Chains are being used to an increas- 
ing extent in drives for which belts 
or toothed gearing were customary. 

The chiiin is akin to the gear-wheel 
in that the drive is a positive one, 
and the speed ratio between the 
driving and driven shafts is detinite. 

Although the size of chain for a given 
power would be greater than that of 
the corresponding gear-wheel, it is 
less than for a belt drive. Chains 
are not generally used for very long 
drives, for which ropes are more ® 

suitable ; but they are specially 
applicable for short drives, where 
the centres of the shafts are too far apart 
for gear-wheels to be used and too close 
together for a belt drive. 


Both types of chain are illustrated in Fig. 62, 
which shows an arrangement used to transmit 
150 horse-power, at the same time reducing the 
speed. An inverted tooth chain is used for the 
main drive. The roller chain is used here as a 
coupling to connect the motor with the driving 
shaft. Each half-coupling is really a chain 
sprocket wheel, and the two chains arc mounted 
on the same pins. The force transmitted 
through the coupling is distributed over all the 



Fir. 62. TWO TYPES OF CHAIN TRANSMISSION. 
Chain drive employing the inverted tooth chain and a simple 
chain coupling. 

Courtesy of the Coventry Cham Co., Ltd. 


pins, so that a small chain can be used. An 
additional advantage is the case with which the 
coupling can be assembled. 
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Clutches and Brakes 


H aving dealt with appliances used to trans- 
mit power from one revolving shaft to 
another, we can now deal with those 
pieces of mechanism which arc used to bring 
machines into operation and to rest, viz. 
clutches and brakes. Although there are a 
large number of different examples of both, to 
suit the many different conditions of operation, 
the same principle is almost universally em- 
ployed. When two surfaces which are moving 
at different speeds are brought into contact, 
the frictional effect between them alters' the 
speed of one or both of the bodies until both 
are moving together. 

In a clutch, a surface fixed on the revolving 
driving shaft is brought into contact with a 
corresponding surface fitted to the stationary 
driving shaft. Slipping occurs between the 
surfaces, and energy is dissipated in heat until 
both shafts revolve at the same speed. In a 
brake, a fixed surface pressed against a surface 
on the moving body loses its energy of motion 
in friction as it comes to rest. 

Friction Clutch 

Fig. 6.1 shows a friction clutch of (he single- 
disk type, suitable for machine-tool applica- 
tions. The mam hubs A and B are keyed 
rigidly to their respective shafts. (? and D. the 
keys being shown at E and F. Shaft C piojects 
a short distance into hub B, to ensure that the 
two parts of the clutch remain in proper 
alignment. The clutch disk G is mounted on 
pins fixed in the outer casing, and is provided 
on each side with a renewable lining of a material 
having a high coellicicnt of friction. The centre 
disk is gripped on both 
sides by the disks H and 
J ; these arc shown in the 
disengaged position, where 
they are kept apart by 
springs, such as that at K. 

The engaging lever is 
attached to the groove in 
the sliding collar L, and 
when the lever is moved 
to the “ on ” position the 
sliding collar is moved 
forward, depressing the 
curved end of the internal 
levers, one of which is 
shown at M. This lever is 
pivoted about the pin 
shown, and when the for- 
ward end is depressed, the 
rear end causes the outer 
sleeve, to which the disk 



FIr. 63. FRICTION CLUTCH. Single-disk 
friction clutch, generally used for machine tools of 
all types. 1'lic lettering is explained in the text in 
this page. 

Courlc\y Tovltn Bros . Castleton 

H is attached, to move forward. The central 
disk G is free to slide on the driving pins N, so 
that the movement of the outer sleeve causes the 
central disk to be gripped between the disks with 
etiLial force on each side. When the wear at 
the fiiction surfaces becomes appreciable, 
adjustment can be made by means of the screwed 
collar O. When the frictional surfaces are 
arranged in this manner, with equal forces on 
each side of the central disk, there is no un- 
balanced thrust in the direction of the shaft axis. 

Centrifugal Clutch 

Another clutch, used for an entirely different 
purpose, is shown in Fig. 64. This is an auto- 
matic centrifugal clutch, specially useful for 
machinery driven by electric motors. An 
electric motor requires 
more current while start- 
ing than during its normal 
running, and, as the 
maximum current is the 
deciding factor in the de- 
sign, the motor should, if 
possible, be started before 
the load is applied. The 
clutch is shown incorpor- 
ated with a belt drive, the 
cover plate being removed. 
The shaft of the motor is 
connected directly to the 
farther side of the central 
portion marked A in Fig. 
64. The heavy blocks, 
marked B, are revolved by 
the radial arms on the 
driving portion, but are 
free to move outwards and 



Fig. 64. CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCH. 
Example of an automatic centrifugal 
clutch generally adopted where an 
electric motor Is used for driving. 

CeturtvsV of 'Iho\. Broadiyent & Hons 
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press on the inner side of the pulley rim C. 
As the motor speed increases, the shoes B, which 
are provided with a friction lining, arc thrown 
outwards and engage with the pulley rim with 
an increasing centrifugal force. The pulley 
increases in speed as the force exerted by the 
clutch shoes increases, until it runs at the same 
speed as the motor. 

Friction type clutches are a safety device 
against an overload on the transmission. The 
frictional surfaces will slip if the normal applied 
force is exceeded, and slipping will continue 
until the load is reduced to its normal value, 
thus preventing damage to the mechanism If 
the slipping is excessive, however, undue heating 
of the friction surfaces may result. 

Band Brakes 

There are two main types of brake : band, 
and block. A band brake consists of a flexible 
band, fitted with a lenewable friction lining, 
wrapped around the circumference of the brake 
drum, as in Fig. 65. One end is connected to 
the end of a lever, to which the operating force 
can be applied, either directly by hand or foot, 
or through a system of levers. The other end 
IS shown connected to a fixed part of the 
machine, but in some instances it can be 
connected to the operating lever. 


the fixed end. If the wheel was revolving in the 
opposite direction, the tension would be least 
at the fixed end and greatest at the lever end, 
so increasing the operating force. 

The relationship between the tensions at the 
two ends of the brake band is the same as for 



a belt on a pulley, and it depends upon the fric- 
tional qualities of the materials in contact, and 
upon the angle of contact between brake band 
and drum. The effective braking force is the 
difference between the maximum and minimum 
tensions, and, in order to make this elTectivc 
force as great as possible, the angle of contact 
is made as great as is practicable. 

Block Brakes 

A block brake consists of a solid block which 
is pressed against the moving surface. Ibis 
type is commonly used on trains, tramcars, 
etc. The blocks are made of a material softer 


When the wheel is revolving in the direction 
indicated by the arrow, and a force is applied 
to the operating lever, the wheel is gripped by 
the encircling band ; the tensile force in the 
band is least at the lever end and greatest at 


than the surface with which they come in con- 
tact, so that most of the wear will ^ p • 
take place at the block. In some / 

instances the blocks are fitted with I 



\ release 
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l ig. 67. WIISTINGHOUSK BRAKK. Control mechnnism 
of Wesitnghousc automatic brake applied to a railway vehicle. 

Courtew of Brake anti Saxhy Signal Co , Ltd. 


Fig. 66. Brake gear as used on a ruiir-wlieel ht»^ie \eliicle. 

special fabric linings, as in the hand brake, but 
for heavy work a soft cast iron shoe is generally 
used. The brake operating force is commonly 
applied through a system of levers. 

I ig 66 shows diagrammatically a suitable 
arrangement of levers for a four-wheel 
bogie such as is used at each end of 
a railway coach. Usually two brake 
^ \\ blocks are on each wheel, but for 
T L/ simplicity only one is shown in the 

coupUNG ligLire. The operating force P is trans- 
cocK mitted through the levers to the centres, 
A, of the brake blocks, the brake shoes 
being thereby pulled against the wheel 
rims. 'I’hc ends, B, of the swinging 
' levers arc fixed to the coach frame. A 

similar system of levers is operated by 
Wcic? ^ wheels 

ti, of the other bogie. 
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The operating force P is supplied by com- 
pressed air acting on the piston of the brake 
cylinder shown in Fig. 67. The brake pipe is 
continuous throughout the length of the train, 
and it conveys compressed air from a main 
reservoir on the locomotive to the auxiliary 
reservoir on each carriage. The brakes are 
supplied on all the vehicles by reducing the 
pressure in the tram pipe, purposely by the 
driver or guard, or by the rupture of a hose 
coupling if a carriage breaks away. 

The reduction of pressure in the train pipe 
causes the automatic control valve (the triple 
valve) to move, and air flows from the auxiliary 
reservoir through the valve passages into the 
brake cylinder. The pressure of the in-flowing 
air forces the piston outwards and applies the 
brakes. The brakes are released by admitting 


air from the main reservoir to the train pipe, 
increasing the pressure to its normal value. The 
control valve then moves back to its original 
position, opening the port fiom the brake 
cylinder to the atmosphere, so that the pressure 
in the brake cylinder is released and the piston 
is forced inwards by the spring, withdrawing 
the brake blocks from the wheels. 

At the same time the control valve is in such a 
position that the auxiliary reservoir is im- 
mediately re-charged from the tram pipe and is 
again ready for use. The supply of compressed 
air in the main reservoir is maintained by an air 
compressor with automatic control. To deal 
with vehicles of dilVerent weights and having 
different arrangements of operating gear, the 
opeiating force P is obtained by using brake 
cylinders of different si/es. 


LESSON 9 


Bearings and their Lubrication 


B taring.s are used to support revolving engineering is showfl in Fig. 69. The body of 
shafting at suitable points. The points of the bearing is generally of cast iron, and is in 
support and the type of bearing are two parts, A and B, the cap B being held in 
governed by operating conditions, the most position by two studs C. The actual bearing, 
important of these being the called the “brass" (though the 

nature of the load and the speed. material used is generally gun- 

By the nature of the load is metal), is also in two parts, D 

meant whether it is distributed ^ ^ > and E, the joint being on the 

along the length of the shaft or ) I ^ 1 horizontal centre line of shaft, 

concentrated at certain points, as '1 Projections, F, on the lop and 

by the mounting of gear wheels, \ I bottom halves of the brass, lit 

bell pulleys, etc. : also whether I ik, 6H. v J into holes in the body and cap, 

it IS steady, because of the weight prevent rotation of the actual 

of a solid mass, or lluctuatrng ^,7 liKhi bearing. Lengthwise movement 

and perhaps rcvcismg, as in an loads and slow speeds. t)f the brass along the shaft is 

engine crankshaft. When one prevented by the flanges on the 

suiface slides over another, as when a shaft ends, shown in the right-hand view, Fig. 69. 
revolves in a bearing, energy is lost in. friction The central hole in the cap is connected to 
between the suilaces. This frictional loss must a supply of oil for lubrication, and as a rule 


be reduced as much as possible, 
and to this end some method of 
lubrication is adopted. 

I he simplest type of bearing is 
a hole drilled in a solid piece of 
metal, as F ig. 68. This would 
be suitable only where the shaft 
is lightly loaded and the speed 
is low. There is no method of 
adjustment when w^car takes 
place, and, further, the shaft could 
only be removed by being with- 
drawn through the hole, which 
would be very inconvenient if 
the shaft were fitted with 
couplings, wheels, or other pro- 
jecting parts. 

A bearing suitable for general 
purposes in all branches of 



Fig. 69. D1V1DFD RF.ARJNCi. Thi.s form of bearing is commonly 
used in all branches of engineering. 
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FJk> 70, Uiugrum.s illustrating tin* beliuviour of a rotating 
shaft in a bearing. 7 he arrow C indicates the axis of the 
point of contact. From left to right; stationary shaft; 
rotating shaft without lubrication ; rotating shaft with 
lubrication. 


Fig. 70. The shaft is rotating clockwise 
and the load is vertically downwards. 
From left to right the diagrams show : 
position the shaft will take in the bearing 
when it is not rotating ; the shaft rotating 
but with no lubricant; attitude of the 
shaft when rotating with correct oil film 
lubrication. The formation of the film 
depends upon a sufficient quant ily of 
lubricant being carried around by the 
shaft — that is, it depends upon the speed. 
For a given load on the shaft, film 
lubrication will not be obtained until a 
certain speed has been reached, and during 


grooves arc cut in the surface of the brass to 
distribute the oil evenly over the whole of the 
bearing surface. 

When the brass becomes worn and loose, 
metal is removed from the joint between the 
two halves until it is again a good fit on the 
shaft, rhe shaft can he removed bodily from the 
bearing by lifting off the cap and the top half of 
the brass, without interfering with any fixtures 
or attachments on the shaft itself. U is 
desirable that most of the wear should take place 
in the bearing, because a new brass can be 
fitted much more cheaply than a new shaft. 
The bearing is therefore made of a softer 
material, which at the same time offers little 
frictional resistance to the motion of the shaft. 
The material commonly used for bearings is 
gun-mctal, an alloy of copper and tin. For 
larger bearings, white metal is best. White 
metal is an alloy containing about S5 per cent, 
tin, 10 per cent, antimony, 

5 per cent, copper. It is 
not strong enough to be 
used alone, so it is fitted 
as a lining to a stronger 
material, such as gun-metal 
or steel. 

Lubrication 

The frictional resistance 
offered to movement of 
one metallic surface over 
another can be reduced by 
the use of a fluid between 
the two surfaces. Com- 
pressed air and water arc 
used in special instances, 
but in most bearings the 
fluid IS lubricating oil. 

Lubrication maintains 
between the surfaces a 
thin film of liquid, which 
supports the shaft and 
prevents metallic contact. 

To appreciate what 
happens under these con- 
ditions, consider a shaft 
in a bearing as shown in 



I OIL RI:SI:R\0IK. Details of 

an oil reservoir for lubrication of smaller 
bearings. 


this period metallic con- 
tact, with consequent wear, 
takes place in the bearing. 
I'lirther, a heavier load on 
the shaft requires a higher 
speed for the formation of 
the film. 

In practice, two methods 
are used to maintain the oil 
film, and to dispose of the 
heal generated in the oil 
in its passage through the 
bearing. For large bear- 
ings, such as for steam 
turbine shafts, the oil is 
supplied under pressure, 
and after passing through 
the bearing it is pumped 
through an oil cooler, 
where the -heat is given up 
to cooling water and the 
temperature reduced before 
the oil is returned to the 
bearing. For smaller bear- 
ings, such as those used for 
line shafting, it is usual to 
provide an oil reservoir 



BALL BEARINGS. Fig. 72, upper : 
a single-row ball bearing. Fig. 73, 
lower : a double-row self-aligning bearing. 
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and watertiglil. 

Comtcsy Skefkn Unll Bearing Co., Ltd 

in the body of each bearing, as in Fig, 71. The 
ring resting on the top of the shaft dips into the 
oil, thus providing a continuous supply as the 
shaft revolves. The oil returns to the reservoir 
after passing through the bearing. This is a 
very simple and very efficient method of opera- 
tion, and it is easily incorporated in the type 
of bearing shown in Fig. 69. 

Ball Bearings 

Ball bearings arc replacing plain bearings in 
many instances. 'lYie sliding contact of 
the plain bearing is replaced by rolling 
contact, the frictional loss being much 
Jess. There is no lubrication problem 
with the ball bearing, liecaiise the action 
IS similar to that of a wheel rolling along 
a flat surface. 

The construction of one type of ball 
bearing is shown in f^ig. 72. The inner 
ball race is fixed on the shaft, while the 
outer race is secured in the machine 
frame. Spherical balls roll in the grooves 
prepared in the races, and transmit the 
load from the moving shaft to the fixed 
frame. The cage shown between the 
races distributes the balls equally around 
the bearing. 

Fig. 73 shows a double-row, .self- 
aligning ball bearing. The outer race is 
spherical, and it can be inclined slightly to 
the inner race without affecting the action 
of the bearing. This type is useful where 
shaft and machine may be slightly out 
of alignment. 


The purpose of a ball-thrust bearing is to 
carry an axial thrust in a shaft, e.g. in a vertical 
shaft the weight must be supported. The method 
of mounting such a thrust bearing is illustrated 
in Fig. 74, which shows a journal bearing of the 
self-aligning type used in conjunction with a 
spherically seated thrust bearing. With this 
arrangement the shaft may be slightly out of 
alignment with the machine frame without con- 
centrating the load on one or two balls. Fig. 74 
shows also how the bearings are mounted on the 
shaft and in the housing, two felt washers at each 
end keeping the bearings clean and watertight. 

Roller Bearings 

The roller bearing is used where the loads are 
heavier than can be carried by a ball bearing. 
Each roller makes contact along a line, whereas 
the ball makes contact only at a point. Fig. 75 
shows a roller bearing opened up ; here the 
rollers can be used in direct contact with the 
shaft. The joint in the outer race is made as 
shown, and not in one straight line, in order to 
minimi.se any shock which may occur when the 
roller is passing from one half to the other. The 
bearing can be fitted to a shaft just like a plain 
bearing, without removing any attachments on 
the shaft. Here the inner race has been dis- 
pensed with, and the rollers make contact with 
the surface of the shaft. The rollers are formed 
by twisting a piece of flat steel into a helical 
shape. These distribute the load more eflect- 
ively where long rollers are concerned. Short 
rollers arc made solid. 



Fl«. 75. SPllT SHAFT ROLLER BKARINGS, This 
type of bearing can be fitted or removed without taking 
down pulleys, collars, clutches, or other shaft fittings. 

Courtesy Delto Remv A Hvatt, Ltd. 
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LESSON 10 


General Principles of Heat Engines 


H lrf we are concerned with engines that 
convert heat energy to mechanical 
energy, Ihere arc several forms of 
heal engine, including the sleam engine in which 
the heat is liberated in the furnace to generate 
steam in a boiler which m turn drives the 
reciprocating or turbine engine ; the internal 
combustion engine in which the heat release 
actually takes place within the cylinder of the 
engine ; and the gas turbine, which is a form 
of internal combustion engine. 

In every heat engine a working substance 
passes through a cycle of operations which arc 
repealed over and over again. Heat is imparted 
to the substance in one part of the cycle and 
rejected from the substance at a later stage 
Between these two stages the working substance 
cApands and does work, converting to mechan- 
ical energy the dilfcicnce between the heat 
supplied and that rejected. All improvement.s 
in the cycle of operations aim at increasing the 
proportion of the heal supplied which is con- 
verted to work It will be seen that the heal 
supplied is a measure of the fuel supplied and 
hence of the cost of the fuel. This fraction of 
the heal supply turned into work, or the ratio 
heat convcricci In work 
iicMt supplied 

MS called the thermal ellicicncy 

The fractioiTof the heat supplied to an engine 
which IS converted to work is relatively small 
It IS of the order of 38 per cent in the best oil 
engines, and 28 per cent, in the largest steam 



turbines, in the steam locomotive, efficiency 
often falls to some 7 or 8 per cent. In the 
turbine, the e.xhaust sleam is passed to a con- 
denser, where it is cooled and reconverted to 
water. The result is that a low pressure is pro- 
duced in the condenser, actually well below 
atmospheric pressure. This accounts to a large 
extent for the efficiency of the turbine being 
greater than that of the locomotive, which 
exhausts to the atmosphere. And the loco- 
motive’s boiler and condenser commonly occupy 
more space than the turbine. 

Pressure, Volume, and Temperature 

The working substances used afe two of the 
commonest in nature, viz. water and air. Water 
and its vapour, sleam, are used in the steam 
engine. Air forms the main portion of the 
working substance in the internal combustion 
engine and gas turbine. 

A perfect gas can be considered as a substance 
capable of unlimited expansion or compression 
while still in the gaseous stale, under all tem- 
peratures. No known gas conforms exactly 
to this condition, although some approach it 
mo e nearly than others. If any gas is cooled 
down, a tempi^ralure will eventually be reached 
at which the gas condenses to a liquid, and, if 
cooled still further, the liquid solidilies. Thus a 
substance can exist in the form of solid, liquid, 
or gas, depending upon the temperatures at 
which these changes occur. A vapour is a gas 
near the point of liquefaction, an intermediate 
stage between gas and liquid. 

The important characteristics of a gas are its 
pressure, volume, and temperature. When a 
volume of gas is healed in a closed vessel, its 
temperature and pressure increase. If the gas is 
contained in a vessel in which the pressure can 
be kept constant, as by the use of a loaded 
piston in a cylinder, then the addition of heat 
will cause an increase in both temperature and 
volume. In the latter case, work is done as the 
gas expands in the cylinder, so that part of the 
heat supplied to the gas goes to raise the tem- 
perature of the gas (i.e. it is stored in a gas as 
heat energy) and the remainder is converted to 
mechanical energy and docs useful work in 
moving the piston. 
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Expansion C'urve 

In an engine cylinder the working substance 
is supplied at a high temperature. As the piston 
is forced outwards, the increase in volume is 
accompanied by a fall in pressure and tempera- 
ture. The work done in moving the piston 
represents the conversion of part of the heat 
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energy in the gas to mechanical energy. In 
Fig. 76 the curve AB shows how the pressure 
and volume may vary during the motion of the 
piston from the position shown in full lines to 
that shown dotted. The work done during the 
expansion is 

average piessuio • area distance moved. 


The pressure varies during the expansion, and 
the most convenient method of determining 
the work done is by measurement of the shaded 
area under the expansion curve. If the move- 
ment of the piston is resisted by an external 
pressure, as at CD, Fig. 77, then the enbetive 
pressure at any point in the stroke is given by 
the vertical distance between the two lines AB 
and CD at that point. The useful work done is 
given by the shaded area enclosed between the 
lines showing the pressures on both sides of the 
piston. 


Kiigine Indicator 

l')iagrams such as Fig. 77, called indicator 
diagrams, are obtained from engines and the 


proportional to that of the piston, that is, it 
registers changes in volume inside the cylinder. 
The pencil traces out a closed diagram represent- 
ing the variations in pressure and volume inside 
the cylinder during a cycle of operations. The 
area of the diagram represents, to scale, the work 
done in a cycle. Given the number of cycles, the 
power developed in thecylindcrcan be calculated. 

Simple Steam Plant 

Fig. 78 is a diagrammatic arrangement of a 
simple steam plant, the sequence of events 
being as follows. Fuel is burnt in the furnace 
of the boiler A. The flames and hot gases pass 
through the boiler tubes, giving up heat to the 
water and converting it to steam. When most 
of the heat has been extracted from the products 
of combustion they are discharged to the 
atmosphere. The steam generated in the boiler 
passes to the engine B, where it does work in the 
cylinder as it falls in pressure and temperature. 
The steam then enters the condenser C, where 
it gives up hear to the cooling water and is 
condensed to water. The condensate is ex- 
tracted by the pump D, and delivered to the 
feed tank E. The boiler feed pump F draws 
from this tank and delivers to the boiler, thus 
completing the cycle of operations. The same 
feed water can be used continuously, only a 
small fresh supply being required to make up 
for losses. 

Reciprocating Steam lOngine 

The action of the reciprocating steam engine 
is shown in Fig. 79. The piston A is forced back- 
wards and forwards in the cylinder B by the 
action of the steam, which is admitted first to 
one side of the piston and then to the other, 
rhe reciprocating motion of the piston is con- 
verted to rotary motion at the crankshaft by 
means of the connecting rod C and the crank D. 
riie cross-head L is fixed to the end of the 


areas measured in order to determine the power 
developed in the cylinder. ^ 

The instrument used is called 

an engine indicator, and the — ^ 

principle of its operation is, ” 

briefly, as follows. One side L 

of a small piston is in com- 
munication with the engine prrp water. 

cylinder, while the other side 
presses against a spring. 

Variations in pressure inside the cylinder 
cause corresponding movements of the spring 
outside, and these movements are transmitted 
and magnified by a series of light links, 
causing a pencil to move up and down on a 
sheet of paper. At the same time the paper 
itself is moved in a direction perpendicular 
to the pencil movement, and its motion is 




CONDCNSCR 
COOLING WATER 



Fig. 7K. STFAM PLANT. Diagram ilius- 
trating the sequence of events in the working of 
a simple steam plant. 
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piston rod. One end of the 
connecting rod is pivoted at 
the cross-head, and the other is 
pivoted at the end of the crank. 
The cross-head moves straight 
along the guide F\ while the 
crank revolves about the axis of 



crankshaft, which is supported p. 

in the main bearings G, secured 
to the bed-plate of the engine. 

Fig. 80 is a section through the cylinder and 
valve chest of a steam engine, showing the slide 
valve which controls the flow of the steam to 
and from the cylinder. This valve is moved to 
and fro over the steam and exhaust passages, 
operated through the valve rod by an eccentric 
on the crankshaft. Both the valve rod and the 
piston rod pass through stuffing boxes to prevent 
the escape of steam to the atmosphere. The 
stuffing box contains some suitable material, 
such as asbestos, or metallic rings, kept in 
position by an adjustable gland. Leakage of 
steam from one side of th ; piston to the other is 
prevented by the rings fitted in the piston ; these 
spring out and press against the cylinder wall. 

The .steam from the boiler is admitted to the 
steam chest, on the outside of the slide valve, 
and it enters the cylinder through one of the 
steam passages when this is uncovered by the 
movement of the valve. The recessed portion 
inside the valve puts the other steam passage 
into communication with the central exhaust 
passage, so that, when high pressure steam is 
flowing into the cylinder at one end, the steam at 
the other side of the piston, u.sed during the 
previous stroke, is being pushed out through the 
valve and into the exhaust pipe. 

Fig. 81 shows four diflerent positions of the 
valve, and the corresponding positions of the 
piston. In A the valve is moving from left to 
right, and is Just about to admit steam to the 
left-hand side of the piston. The right-hand 
steam passage is already in communication with 
the exhaust port, so that the piston can push 


STEAM ENGINE THEORY. Action of piston 
in reciprocating engine. 

out the exhaust steam as it moves to the right. 
In B the valve has fully uncovered the steam 
port and has reached the end of its travel ; the 
piston has moved only a short distance in its 
outward stroke. 

The valve now begins to move from right 
to left, and at C the steam passage to the left- 
hand side of the piston is again covered ; 
this is called the point of cut-off. The piston 
continues to move outwards owing to the 
expansive action of the steam, the pressure 
falling as the volume increases. At D the 
valve has moved farther to the left and has 
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Fir. 81. STEAM VAIA'E ACTION. A simple 
valve shown in various positions of stroke ; 

A, valve admittinR steam ; U, valve full open for 
steam ; C, valve closed for steam ; D, valve 
clo.scd for exhaust. 

covered the light-hand sleam passage, thus 
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Fig. 80. CYLINDER AND VALVE CHEST. Section 
showing piston rod and steam control slide valve. 


preventing further outllow ol the exhaust steam. 
The sleam thus trapped on the right-hand side 
of the piston is compressed as the piston moves 
to the end of the stroke, and acts as a cushion, 
helping to bring the fast-moving piston to rest 
without shock. 

Just before the end of the stroke, the con- 
tinued movement of the valve towards the 
left opens the left-hand side to exhaust, and 

then the right-hancf side is opened to the 

^ high pressure steam. Thepiston then moves 
from right to left, and the same events occur 
as have been described for the previous 
stroke. In this way the valve admits steam 
‘ to the front and back of the piston alter- 
nately, and automatically opens the other 
^ side of the piston to exhaust, so giving 
continuous motion of the crankshaft. 
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constant, DE. Near the end of the exhaust 
stroke, at E, the exhaust valve closes, and the 
steam then contained in the cylinder is com- 
pressed along the line EF. A fresh supply of 
steam is then admitted and the cycle is repeated. 

The moment of a force F about a point A 
is equal to F x r, where r is the perpendicular 
distance from A to the line of action of the 
g force. In Fig. 83, F is the force on the connect- 

Atmospheric imo ing rod, due to the steam pressure acting on 

the piston. As previously explained, the steam 
A graph of pressure in the cylinder plotted pressure varies during the stroke. It will be 
against the volume of steam is called the indi- seen from Fig. 83, in which a second position 

caior diagram (as mentioned earlier in this of the mechanism is shown by dotted lines, 

Lesson). Fig. 82 is a typical diagram from the that the distance r also vanes during the stroke, 

high pressure cylinder of a compound engine, being zero at the ends and greatest near the 

When the piston is at the end of its stroke (left- mid-point. Apart from the variations in the 

hand side of diagram), 
the slide valve admits 
high pressure steam and 
the pressure rises to A. 

The pressure in the 
cylinder remains con- 
stant from A until the 
CLit-oir point B. The 
steam m the cylinder 
then expands, the pres- 
sure and volume changing as in the curve turning moment due to variations in F and 

BC. At C, near the end of the stroke, the valve a, the inertia forces called into play by the 

begins to open to exhaust, and the steam is moving masses exert a further influence, 
released, the pressure falling to that in the During the early part of each stroke, part of 

exhaust port, as shown by CD. 'I he piston the work done by the steam is used to increase 

then moves backwards, under the action of the the velocity of the moving parts, decreasing 
steam on the other side, and pushes the exhaust the energy available at the shaft. Towards the 
steam out of the cylinder, the pressure remaining end of the stroke the energy of the moving 



Kig, 84. MULTIPLE EXPANSION ENGINE. Left, cross section of a self-lubricating triple expansion 
engine with high, intermediate, and low pressure cylinders. Right, end section view of the same engine. 



Mg. 83. CRANKSHAFT MOMENT. Illustrating the turning moment on a 
crankshaft, details of which ure described on this page. 
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pans becomes available to help the rotation 
of the shaft, as the parts come to rest. The 
result of all these variables is that the turning 
moment from the cylinder of a steam engine 
varies greatly, and a method has to be adopted 
to damp out the effect of these variations. 

Multiple Expansion Engine 

For most purposes a uniform turning moment 
is required from an engine, and speed varia- 
tions can be kept within desired limits by 
fitting a suitable flywheel. Excess energy at 
one point in the stroke is used in speeding up 
the mass of the flywheel. For a given vaiiation 
of torque, the heavier the flywheel the smaller 
is the increase in speed. The energy stored 
up by the increased speed of the flywheel is 


given out when the energy from the cylinder 
IS Jess than that required, while the speed falls 
slightly, 

Most steam engines, except the smallest, 
have more than one cylinder. The expansion 
of the steam is divided up into two or more 
sections, each in a separate cylinder. Triple 
expansion is often used, the steam passing 
through the high pressure, intermediate pressure, 
and low pressure cylinders, the.se being of such 
dimensions that approximately the same amount 
of work is done in each, Fig. 84. An advantage 
of the multiple expansion engine is that, by 
suitably arranging the relative positions of the 
various cranks, variations m the turning moment 
can be smoothed out, and a comparatively light 
flywheel can be used. 


LESSON 11 

Construction and Principles of the 
Steam Turbine 


A lthoiiciH the earliest recorded steam en- 
^ gine, dated about 2,000 years ago, was 
a turbine in principle, the first application 
of steam power utilised the icciprocating engine 
Now the turbine, because of il.s higher efficiency, 
low maintenance, smooth operation, and com- 
pact installation, has generally displaced the 
reciprocating engine, with the notable exception 
of the steam locomotive. 

A steam turbine is a form of heat engine in 
which two distinct changes of energy lake 
place. The available heat energy in the steam 



rig. 85. DK I.AVAL TURBINK. This 
single-stage impulse .steam turbine. 

Cou>trsy (ht‘ Pc Laval Steam rutbinv Co, 


IS first converted into kinetic energy by expan- 
sion of the steam through passages or nozzles 
from which it issues as a jet. A portion of 
this kinetic energy is converted into mechanical 
energy by (I) the jet being directed at an angle 
against curved blades mounted on a revolving 
disk or cylinder, or (2) by the reaction of the 
jet itself if the expanding channel can revolve. 

Rofary Motion 

The force on the blades, causing rotaiy 
motion, IS purely dynamical and is due solely to 
the change in momentum of the steam during 
Its passage past the blades. A simple analogy 
will assist the student to understand this 
principle. When a man stands holding a fire 
hose in action he is conscious of a force, the 
reaction, tending to push him backwards ; it 
is normal for two firemen to handle one nozzle 
for this reason. If the person holding the 
nozzle were standing on a wheeled truck or 
on ice he would be propelled backwards by 
the reaction. In the impulse turbine the steam 
e.xpands in the fixed nozzles to exhaust pressure, 
Its velocity increasing during expansion. The 
resulting kinetic energy is converted into 
mechanical energy during the passage of the 
steam across the blades. Fig. 85 shows a De 
Laval turbine, a simple, single-stage impulse 
turbine. The velocity of thCT steam leaving a 
nozzle depends upon the drop in pressure 
through the nozzle. If the pressure drop is 
large, then the velocity is high. For econo- 
mical operation, the turbine rotor should run 
at a correspondingly high speed. 

In the De Laval turbine the steam is expanded 
through the complete prc.ssure range in one 
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Fig. 86. STFAM TURBINE PRINCTPI.E. 
Diagrammatic view of the pa«»sage of steam from 
nozzles through moving and stationary blades of a 
Curtiss steam turbine. 


stage, and the velocity of the steam is so high 
that the turbine speed is of the order of 30,000 
revolutions per minute. This is much too high 
for most purposes, and in practice the expansion 
of the steam is usually divided up into a number 
of stages. The diagram. Fig. 86, shows a single 
stage consisting of a row of nozzles, two rows of 
moving blades, and one row of fixed blades. 

Velocity Compounding 

The steam leaves the nozzles with a high 
velocity, due to the piessurc drop in the nozzles, 
and impinges on the lirst row of moving blades. 
The steam leaving the moving blades flows over 
the row of blades fixed in the casing, and its 
direction is changed so that it impinges at the 
correct angle upon the second row of moving 
blades ; the steam then enters another row of 
nozzles leading to the next stage in the turbine. 


the shaft at the centre, so that no steam can pass 
from one side to the other except through the 
nozzles arranged to impinge upon the moving 
blades. Fig. 89 shows the same turbine with 
the rotor in position in the casing ; the con- 
denser is seen on the left. The steam enters the 
turbine at the right-hand side at the top ; the 
increase in the blade height to allow for the 
increase in volume at reduced pressure is shown. 
Also, the wheels carrying the moving blades 
can be distinguished from the diaphragms con- 
taining the nozzles. The condenser in this 
instance is bolted directly to the low pressure 
end of the turbine ; the small circles indicate the 
boundaries of nests of tubes through which 
cooling water flows, extracting heat from the 
condensing steam. 

Reaction Turbines 

In the reaction turbine there are no fixed 
nozzles of the type shown in the impulse machine 
Fig. 85, but a scries of rings of blades. These 
blades are all of the same curved section, 
alternate rings being right-handed in the casing 
or fixed portion of the turbine, those in the 
rotating part of the machine being left-handed. 
In a sense, therefore, each ring of blades acts as 
a set of nozzles, for there is a pressure drop at 
each ring, fixed or moving, with a corresponding 
increase in the relative speed of the steam. 


This IS called velocity com- 
pounding. 

As the steam pressure falls 
continuously from the inlet 
end to the exhaust end, in its 
passage thiough the various 
stages, the volume of steam 
increases, and an increasing 
area of How must be provided, 
t his is done hy increasing the 
blade height at each fall in 
pressure, as in Tig. 87, which 
shows a complete rotor 
assembled and ready to be 
placed in position in the 
casing. Each row of blades 
is mounted on a sepaiate 
di:^, except the left-hand stage 
at the high pressure end, and 
has two rows of moving blades. 
One method of securing the 
blades in the rim of the disk 
is shown in Fig. 87. 

The nozzles through which 
the steam expands at each 
stage are mounted in dia- 
phragms fixed in the casing as 
illustrated in Fig. 88, which 
is a view of one-half of the 
casing for the rotor of Fig. 87. 
Each diaphragm fits tightly on 





Fig. 87. SIKAM 
rURniNK. Above, 
left : Complete turbine 
rotor asiiiembled ready 
Tor fitting. Above, 
right : One method of 
securing blades in 
rotor disk. 

Fig. 88. TURBINE 
CYLINDER TYPE. 
Ivcft : Half of a cylin- 
der showing half dia- 
phragms in position. 
Ihis shows one-half of 
the casing for the rotor 
in Fig. 87. 

Courteiv of Meiropolilan 
yii krn Clei'irif'cil Co,, Lid 
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moving blades. The blades are so formed that 
the velocity of the steam increases as it flows 
from one set of blades to another, i,e. from fixed 
blades to moving blades. This imparts a reac- 
tion thrust to the moving blades. As far as the 
fixed blades are concerned, the turbine acts on 
the impulse principle, so that it is really a 
combination of impulse and reaction. 

One of the disadvantages of the steam turbine 
is that it is not reversible in direction. For 
some purposes, such as driving an electric 
generator, reversibility is not required, but for 
other purposes, such as ship propulsion, rever- 
sibility is essential. In the latter case special 
arrangements have to be made. For small 





hifi. 89. IMPUI.SK 
TDRBINK. Sccllon 
of a self-conlaincd 
lurbino, showing the 
integral formation of 
the turbine exhaust 
and condenser shell 


In the impulse type of turbine, previously 
described, work is done by the impulsive action 
of a iet of steam on the turbine blades. In the 
reaction type turbine, now being considered, the 
moving blades arc themselves shaped and 
arranged to act as nozzles. The momentum ol 
the steam jet leaving each blade reacts on the 
blade, helping to drive it around. A row of 
lixed blades is arranged after each row of 
moving blades ; these blades also act as nozzles 
and direct the steam on to the next row of 
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tig. 90. DiagrummaticHl arrangementin a turbine 
plant with feed-hculcr. 

powers a reversing gear can be inserted in the 
driven shaft, while the turbine always revolves 
in the same direction. For large powers such 
an arrangement would be too cumbersome and 
costly, and marine turbines are usually built 
with a separate part of the rotor arranged for 
reversing, the nozzles and blades in this portion 
being reversed in direction. 

A development in the 
steam turbine, aimed at 
the improvement of 
thermal efficiency, is 
shown in Fig. 90. In the 
simple circuit of Fig. 78 



Fig. 91 TURBINE. Sectional diagram of a 30,000 kW turbine arranged for three stage.*} of feed heating 
Steam passages doited , Speed 3,000 r.p.m. For details see text in p. 2441. 

From ProceeUinns of Inst of Meihanica! Engineers. Feb, 1940, by permission 
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condensed steam was drawn from the con- 
denser by the pump D and fed by a second pump 
F directly to the boiler. A turbine is built 
in two or more sections, A and B of Fig, 90, and 
steam is tapped off between them to supply a 
feed-heater. Here, the relatively cold water 
from the extraction pump is heated to the 
temperature of the steam between A and B, 
that is from say 90"* F. to 250"" F., before 
being fed to the boiler. The work lost by by- 
passing some steam to the feed-heater so that it 
does not do any work in section B of the turbine 
is more than balanced by the reduction in heat 
required at the higher temperature. This 
arrangement can be regarded as common to 
nearly all present-day turbo-alternators for 
large electricity works. 

A section of a turbine arranged for three 
stages of feed heating is shown in Fig. 91. 
Special difficulties arise in the design of high- 
speed machines ol‘ large output. The volume of 
steam is here so great at the exhaust end of the 
machine that the flow has been split into two 
halves, as shown by the horizontal arrows in the 
upper part of the casing. This arrangement 
keeps down the maximum stresses in the rotating 
parts. The large pipe seen over the lop of the 
turbine, leading from the high to the low 
pressure section, is provided with a flexible 
joint, midway along. This can act like a bellows 
or concertina, thus allowing for variation in 
length caused by heating or cooling dining the 
working. Flexible couplings are arranged be- 
tween the two sections of the turbine and 
between the right-hand end and the alternator 



Rr. 92. TURBO-ALTKRN/VTOR. A 105,000 
kW Metropolitan-Vickers turbo-alternator set at 
Battersea power station, London. 

Ftont “ 1 urhiue Lubi iention," C C. Wakefield A Co., Lid 


(not shown) which it drives. This allows for 
slight out-of-alignmcnt of the various units of 
the machine. 


LESSON 12 

Principles and Construction of 
Steam Boilers 


W HEN water is heated, its temperature 
rises until boiling point is reached. 
The temperature then remains constant 
while evaporation takes place, that is, while 
the water is being converted into steam. If the 
vessel in which the water is contained is open 
to the atmosphere, as in the ordinary domestic 
kettle, the temperature at which the water boils 
is 100 deg, C., or 2 1 2 deg. F., and this temperature 
is maintained until the water is all boiled away. 
If the water is contained in a closed vessel, and 
is under pressure, the temperature at which the 
water evaporates is no longer 100 deg. C., but 
dependent upon the pressure. At a pressure of 
100 Ib./sq, in., for example, the temperature 
IS about 164 deg. C., and at 200 Ib./sq. in. it is 
194 deg. C. This is called the saturation 
temperature, and steam at this temperature 
is called saturated steam. 

When water is heated in a closed vessel under 


a definite pressure, a certain amount of heat, 
depending upon the pressure, is required to 
raise the temperature to the saturation tempera- 
ture. This heat is called the liquid heat, being the 
heal given to the water in its liquid state. 
After the saturation temperature has been 
reached, more heat is required to convert the 
water to steam while the temperature remains 
constant ; this heat is called the latent heat of 
steam. When all the water has been evaporated, 
and more heat is added, the temperature 
of the steam rises again, and the steam is then 
said to be superheated. A generator converts 
water to superheated steam at a comparatively 
high pressure, and the most important part 
of the generator is the boiler. 

Three essential parts of the ordinary boiler 
are the furnace, in which the fuel is burnt and 
heal generated ; the heating surface, through 
which the heat of combustion passes to the 
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water ; and a vessel to contain the steam 
generated. There are many different types of 
boiler, for different conditions of operation, 
but these three parts arc always present. In 
order that a boiler can operate at maximum 
efficiency, two important requirements have to 
be fulfilled. These are (1) the maximum amount 
of heat must be generated from the fuel ; and 
(2) the maximum amount of this heat must be 
transferred to the water. The first is a furnace 
problem and requires the complete combustion 
of the fuel. The second is a heating surface 
problem and requires that the temperature 
of the products of combustion, that is, the waste 
gases, shall be reduced as low as possible before 
being discharged to the atmosphere. 

The combustible pan of the fuel consists 
mainly of carbon and hydrogen, and heat is 
generated during combustion, i.c. (he combina- 
tion of these elements with the oxygen of the 
air. If the proportions of carbon and hydrogen 
in the fuel are known, the quantity of air 
required for the complete combustion of the 
fuel can be determined. In practice, for 
complete combustion a certain amount of air 
must be supplied in excess of that theoretically 
required. But this excess must be reduced to 
the minimum, bccau.se air not usefully employed 
carries away heat on leaving the boiler. 

Boiler Operation 

The heat is generated at a much higher 
temperature than the water. Heal flows 
through the healing surface, and the temperature 
of the products of combustion falls during the 
passage of the hot gases from the fuinace to the 
boiler exit By increasing the boiler healing 
surface, more heat can be taken from the gases, 
but a limit is fixed by the saturation tempera- 
ture corresponding to the pailicular pressure. 
This is the temperature inside the steam and 
water space, and no more heal can ffow through 
the healing surface when the products of 
combustion have been reduced to this tempera- 
ture. With the high pressures of to-day, 
the quantity of heal contained in the flue gas 
at the saturation temperature is quite large 
This heal can be usefully employed in healing 
the feed water before it enters the boiler, and in 
some instances for healing the air used for the 
combustion of (he fuel The feed water is 



Fig. 94. OIL-FIRFI) KOll.FR. StcHonal 
illustralion of a rclurii-tubo niiirinc boiler. 

I hin nyi I ijfi iSi ('o . Ltd , St>uthun\p(on 

heated by passing it through an economiser, 
a senes of tubes aiound which (lows the due 
gas leaving the boiler. 

The si/e of a boiler depends upon the quantity 
of steam icquired, the passage of the neccssaiy 
heal from gases to water determining the area 
of healing surface. The quantity of fuel also 
depends upon the steam generated and, for a 
given rale of combustion in the furnace, this 
fixes the size of grate required. The rale of 
combustion can be increased by supplying the 
air at a high temperature, and by increasing 
the rate at which the air is supplied. Three 
methods are adopted to ensure the How of air 
to the fuel on the grate, viz. natural, forced, and 
induced draught. 

Natural draught is the draught produced by 
a chimney. The column of hot gas is less dense 
than the surrounding atmosphere, and therefore 
lends to rise and draw in a fresh supply at the 
front of the boiler. The draught depends 
upon the height of the chimney and upon the 
temperature of the flue gas. Though suffTicicnt for 
small plants, the rale of combustion with this 
method IS not high enough when large quantities 
are dealt with. With forced draught the air for 
combustion is forced into the furnace by 
a fan, and the rale at which it is supplied 
can be varied. Induced draught is similar 
to forced draught m that a fan provides 
the draught, but the fan is so placed in 
the flue that the air is drawn, not forced, 
through the furnace. 

The Lancashire boiler shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 93 is used for small 
installations. It consists of a cylin- 
drical steel shell A, with two internal 
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Fig. 93. STF.AM GKNERAIION. Details of the 
Lancashire type of boiler used for small installations. 
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cylindrical flues B extending the whole length. 
If solid fuel is used, it is burnt on the grate C. 
The products of combustion pass right along the 
flue to the rear of the boiler, and then along 
brickwork passages in contact with the outside 
of the shell, and they are finally discharged 
into the chimney. The water level in the boiler 
is maintained above the tops of the internal 
flues, otherwise the intense heat would burn the 
material. Because of its relative cheapness 
and ease of operation this Lancashire type is 
the commonest boiler in small works. 

Marine Boilers 

A sectional view of a marine boiler is shown 
in Fig. 94. Considerations of space on board 
ship require that this boiler should be larger 
in diameter and shorter in length than the 
Lancashire type, which it resembles in general 
characteristics. In the boiler shown, there are 
two furnaces for burning oil fuel ; sometimes 
there arc three furnaces, sometimes four. 
The products of combustion pass from the 
furnace into the chamber at the back, and thence 
through the tubes leading to the front of the 
boiler. The ends of thc.se tubes open into a 
smoke-box fitted to the front of the boiler, and 
leading to the funnel. The furnaces, combus- 
tion chambers, and tubes arc all covered with 
water, so that heat is being transferred from the 
hot gases to the water during the whole of the 
passage through the boiler. 

Water-tube Boilers 

The Lancashire and maiine type boilers 
described were developed for conditions less 
exacting than those in present-day power 
generation. In the earlier boilers the products 
of combustion passed through tubes surrounded 
by water. In the watci-tubc boiler of to-day 



Fir. 95. SIMPLK IIOILKR. A simple \^atcr- 
tubc boiler, with piirt of the brickwork removed 
to show details of the construction. 

C()uttesy f>f Ihihi iH'h M f/r cm , ltd 

the water is circulated through the tubes, which 
arc disposed so as to absorb as much as possible 
of the heal in the gases. A boiler of this type 
is shown in Fig. 95, with part of the brickwork 
removed to reveal the construction. The boiler 
is arranged to burn coal, fired by hand. The 
fire-door is shown open, at the left of the 
illustration. The grate is just below the front 
haif of the nest of sloping tubes. The flames 
and hot gases pass upward across these tubes, 
then down and up again across the same tubes, 
directed by brick baffles built m between the 
tubes, and, finally, away to the chimney. The 
sloping tubes are connected at front and rear 
to the steam and water drum on top. The 
steam stop valve, through which the steam is 
withdrawn from the boiler, is on the top of the 
steam drum. A safety valve is fitted 



Kir. 96. MARINE BOILKR. Water-tube boiler with nests 
of sloping tubes nnd water and steam drums. Built by 
Yarrow & Co. 

Courtesv Emiineerinfi ” 


to the drum to allow steam to blow off 
when pressure exceeds a certain pre- 
determined value. A prc.ssurc gauge 
and a water-level gauge are on the 
front of the drum. The quantity of 
water in the system is comparatively 
small, so that the process of getting up 
steam takes much less time than with 
the shell type boilers already described. 
And as the diameters of the drums are 
small, the boilers can be built to with- 
stand very high working picssures. 

Superheated Steam 

In present-day engines the steam is 
invariably superheated —i.e. heated 
above the saturation temperature 
corresponding to the particular boiler 
prc.ssure. The steam is taken from the 
steam drum and passed through a 
series of tubes in the path of the hot 
gases, and it then goes to the engine. 
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complete when the coal reaches the 
back of the grate. 

The fire-brick furnace arch pro- 
jecting from the front of the boiler 
over the grate assists in rapid 
and efficient combustion. The arch 
becomes while hot, and by radiating 
intense heat on the entering coal 
promotes rapid combustion. The 
brickwork baffles directing the flow 
of the products of combustion are 
shown. The gases first flow over 
the upper end of the sloping tubes, 
and then over the superheater placed 
above these tubes. There are two 
more passes over the boiler tubes 
before the gases pass up to the 
economiser, over which there are 
three passes. The feed water is 
pumped first into the economiser, 
where it takes heat from the flue 
gases, and it rises in temperature 
before entering the steam and water 
drum arranged along the front of 
the boiler. The water flows to the 
lower ends of the boiler tubes and 
rises up these inclined lubes as it 
becomes heated and is converted to 
steam, the steam being discharged 
back into the main drum. The pipe 
leading from the top of the drum 
conveys the steam to the superheater, 
through which it flows while its tem- 
perature is further raised. The steam 
is then ready for use in the engine. 


Fig. 97. STFAM IIOII.KK, A wnter-tulu' lioiler in sectiim, 
showing general construction, and the travelling grate mechanicai 
stoker. The latter is an endless chain driven hy gearing at the 
front of the boiler. Superheuier and economiser are indicated. 

C (mricsY itj Itahmik / iJ 


Steam docs not conduct heat away from the 
metal of the tubes as readily as does water, so 
that the tubes of the superheater tend to 
become much hotter than those of the boiler. 

For this reason the superheater is usually 
placed just after the first products of combustion 
pass across the boiler tubes (as in Fig. 97). 
The superheater is thus shielded from the 
highest furnace temperature, and yet the gases 
are hot enough to raise the temperature of 
the steam as required. 

Mechanical Stoker 

Present-day water-tube boiler construction 
is illustrated in Figs. 97 and 98. Coal is spread 
on the travelling-grate mechanical stoker, which 
is an endless chain driven by gearing at the front 
of the boiler (Fig. 97). The depth of coal on the 
grate and the rate at which it is carried towards 
the back of the furnace are arranged so that 
enough heat is generated to evaporate the 
required quantity of steam ; combustion is 


Pulverised Coal 

Pulverised coal is now extensively, 
used by large power stations. The 
coal is ground to a powder before 
being blown inlo the furnace, where it is mixed 
with air for combustion. A typical installation is 
shown in Fig. 98. The coal is delivered to the raw 
coal bunker from a belt conveyer. From the 
bottom of the bunker the coal passes through a 
drier before it enters the pulveriser, where it is 
ground to the required degree of fineness. A fan 
draws a stream of air through the pulveriser, and 
the fine coal is carried in suspension and delivered 
inlo the cyclone separator, where it falls into the 
rcady-for-use bin, while the air returns to the 
pulveriser for a fresh consignment of coal. A 
feeder at the bottom of the pulverised coal bin 
is supplied with enough air to cany the coal 
dust into the boiler. Combustion is rapid. 
The flue gases pass over the boiler tubes, then 
over the economiser tubes, before entering the 
induced draught fan for discharge to the 
chimney. The furnace temperature is very 
high, and, in the boiler shown, water tubes are 
arranged around the furnace walls to prevent 
the firebrick lining from melting. 




Steam Boilers 
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The combustion of oil in a boiler 
is very similar to that of pulverised 
coal. The preheated oil is forced 
into the furnace through a burner 
which atomises it into a fine spray. 
This oil spray becomes intimately 
mixed with the air supplied through 
ducts, and combustion takes place 
rapidly. The same furnace can be 
arranged to burn either pulverised 
coal or oil. 

Advantages of Oil 

Advantages of oil over coal are, 
briefly : oil does not deteriorate in 
storage ; it has a higher heating value 
than the same bulk of coal ; it is 
more easily handled and stored ; 
there is neither dust nor ash ; ease of 
control over the combustion, the 
small quantity of excess air making 
for high efficiency. 






Fig. 9H. STEAM BOILER. DiaurHiDmatic section of a boiler 
installation using pulverised coal. The pulverising apparatus Is 
on the right of the illustration. 

Courtexv of Internal CombuMion iJU. 


Fig. 99. FORCED CIRCULA- 
TION. Boiler of La Mont type 
with pump circulation, using either 
chain-grntc stoker or powdered fuel. 

From eec/ifif^\ of thf Inst, of Meth- 
urni a! tnuitieers, hy permission ; tmdJohn 
I honipson d Co. Ltil IVolyerhampton 

A disadvantage of oil is (some- 
times) its high cost in comparison 
with coal. 

A recent development is the 
forced circulation boiler, Fig. 99. 
There is a large combustion 
chamber with water-lube protection 
for the brickwork. Circulation is 
positive, for it is produced by a 
pump which forces water from the 
steam drum through the tubes and 
back to the drum. 

Through Nests of Tubes 
The hot gases from the com- 
bustion chamber pass in turn 
through nests of tubes called the 
first evaporator, superheater, 
second evaporator, and economiser. 
The main water supply is pumped 
through the economiser in the 
usual way on its journey to the 
steam drum. Although heat has 
been released from the hot furnace 
gases to these various groups of 
tubes, the gases are still hot at the 
exit from the economiser. This 
heal is used in an air preheater to 
supply hot air to the furnace in the 
pulverised coal boiler. 
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LKSSON 13 


Principles of Internal Combustion 
Engines 


T hf steam engine is an external combustion 
engine, the fuel being burnt in a furnace 
external to the engine. In the internal 
combustion engine the working fluid is air 
and gaseous fuel. Heat is generated by the 
combustion of the fuel with the oxygen in the 
air ; the temperature of the air is thereby 
raised, and it expands, doing work on the 
piston as the temperature falls. The greater 
the temperature range the greater is the amount 
of heat converted to work, and the more 
eflicient is the engine. After expansion down 
to a low pressure and temperature, the products 
t)f combustion are discharged to the atmosphere, 
and a fresh charge of air is drawn into the 
cylinder and the cycle is repeated. 

In engines woiking on the four-stroke cycle 
the operations arc in the sequence indicated m 
Kig. 100, as follows : 

(I) SiKtion The pislon moves oul wards, Ihe inlet 
valve being open, and a fVesI el^a^^;e is diawii inlo the 
evlmder The pressure dm iig Ibis sirokc is approxi- 
muiely ulmospherie. and it s shown by line I m the 
indicator diagram Fig. 101. 

(2) Comi)H’\Mon Tin ank returns and forces 
I he piston inwauls, all ves being closed The 
mixture in the cylinder is compressed into the clearance 
space, and pressure rises as shown by line 2. Fig. 101 
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Fig. 100. CYCIT: of OPKRA IIONS. Simple 
diagrams illustrating the four-.stroke cycle in an 
internal combustion engine. 


Al the end of ihe compression stroke combustion 
takes place, and the heat gcncraled raises the pressure, 
as shown by the vertical line. The time at which com- 
bustion begins and the rate of combustion arc arranged 
so that the pressure can reach its maximum value 
before the pislon has moved an appreciable distance 
outwards on the expansion stroke. 

(1) E\piin\ion. In this stroke the high-piessure 
pioducls of combustion force the piston outwards, 
doing work on the crankshaft, w'hile the pressure 
falls as shown by the curve Fig, 101. 

(4) Exhaust At the end of the expansion stroke 
the crank returns, forcing the piston inwards, and the 
waste products of combustion are discharged to the 
aimosphcie. The pressure which is attained in the 
course of this stroke is just slightly above the pressure 
of the atmosphere, as shown by line 4 



The complete cycle of operations occupies 
two revolutions of the crankshaft. During 
this period there is only one stroke, the ex- 
pansion stroke, in which useful work is done on 
the crankshaft. During the other three strokes 
the energy required to drive the piston back- 
wards and forwards must be supplied from the 
engine flywheel. 1’he fluclualion of energy 
during a cycle is much greatci than with a 
steam engine, which, having a woiking stroke 
in each direction, gives four working strokes in 
two revolutions, as compared with one working 
stroke from the internal combustion engine. 
In Older to avoid large fluctuations in speed 
bclwccji successive working strokes, a large 
flywheel is provided for single-cylinder engines. 
The size of the flywheel can be reduced by 
using a number of cylindefs and suitably 
arranging the cranks. In a four-cylinder 
engine, for example, the four working strokes 
are equally distributed over two revolutions, 
that is, the cranks are set 180 degrees apart. 
The inlet and exhaust valves, by which the 
charge enters and leaves the cylinder, are 
operated by cams, through the medium of 
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rods and levers. As each valve opens once in 
two revolutions, the camshaft makes one 
revolution while the crankshaft makes two, 
gearing being used to give this speed reduction. 

Two-stroke Cycle 

The two-stroke cycle, which is a modification 
of the four-stroke cycle, gives a working stroke 
from each cylinder for each revolution of the 
crankshaft. This increases the power available 
from a given size of engine, and gives a much 
more uniform turning moment on the crank- 
shaft, reducing the size of flywheel required. 


Exhaust Port 



Scavongtng port 


He. 102. I WO-STROKE ENGINE. Diaeniin 
of a cylinder of an internal combii.stion cneinc 
worked on a two-.stroke cycle. 

and perhaps eliminating it altogether. The 
compression, combustion, and expansion take 
place as in the four-stroke cycle, but the inlet 
and exhaust processes do not occupy full 
strokes of the piston. Near the end of the 
expansion stroke the piston uncovers a port in 
the wall of the cylinder, as shown in Fig. 102, 
and most of the waste gases flow out through 
this exhaust port while the pressure falls to 
that of the atmosphere, .lust after the exhaust 
port has been uncovered, the further outward 
movement of the piston opens the inlet or 
scavenging port. The charge for the next cycle, 
already compressed to a pressure slightly higher 
than that inside the cylinder, enters by the 
scavenging port and drives out the remainder 
of the products of combustion from the previous 
cycle. As the piston moves inwards again, 
hrsi the inlet port is covered and then the 
exhaust port, and during the remainder of 
the stroke the charge is compressed ready for 
combustion. 

Advantages of the two-stroke cycle are; 
(I) a more uniform turning moment, due to 
having a working stroke m each revolution 
from each cylinder ; (2i cl i mi ration of the 

mechanical complication attending the opera- 
tion of the inlet and exhaust valves of the 
four-stroke cycle. But the scavenging process 
presents some practical difficulties. The time 
available for the process is very short. The 
entering charge must flow in such a direction 
that it forces all the waste products into the 
exhaust port. The returning piston should 
cover the exhaust port when all the waste 
gases have been expelled, but before any of the 
fresh charge is lost in the same way. And the 
supply of scavenging air necessitates the 
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provision of some form of compressor or 
blower. Shaped inlet and exhaust passages, 
and projections on the face of the piston, as 
shown dotted in Fig. 102, are used to direct 
the incoming charge for scavenging. 

In Fig. 101 the shaded area represents the 
work done during the cycle. The area can be 
increased by increasing the ratio of the volume 
before compression to the volume after com- 
pression. This is called the compression ratio 
of the engine, and referring to Fig. 101 it equals 

OB 

()A 

Generally, the higher the compression ratio, 
the greater is the amount of power that can be 
obtained from a cylinder of a given si/e, and 
the higher is the efficiency of the engine. 
But there is a limit to the increase in efficiency 
that can be obtained in this way, for as the 
ratio IS increased there occurs a phenomenon 
called pre-ignition, and it is this that produces 
the “ pinking or “ knocking " in automobile 
engines. This can be avoided to some extent 
by special additives to the fuel, the commonest 
being tetra-ethyl lead. In the die.sel or heavy 
oil engine, described later in this Lesson, higher 
compression ratios can be used, and for this 
reason the efficiency of thc.se engines is normally 
greater than that of petrol or gas engines. 

Preparation of the Combustible Mixture 

The cycle of operations through which the 
working fluid passes differs in diflerent types of 
engine. It is dependent largely on the methods 
used in the preparation of the combu.stibic 
mixture. In both petrol and gas engines the 
combustible charge is prepared outside the 
engine cylinder. Apart from the methods 
used for the preparation of the charge, the 
modes of operation are similar. In fact, the 
petrol engine was a development of the gas 
engine, modified to use liquid instead of gaseous 
fuel. In the gas engine the gas is supplied 
either from the gas main or from a gas-producing 
plant. The mixing of the air and gas is generally 
performed by a valve so arranged that the gases 
are mixed in the correct propoitions before 
they enter the cylinder during the suction stroke. 

I'he Carburettor 

In the case of a liquid fuel such as petrol, 
which vaporises readily at ordinary tempera- 
tures, the liquid is allowed to evaporate and 
mix with the air stream as it is drawn into the 
engine by the suction of the piston. To facilitate 
the vaporisation of the petrol and its admixture 
with the air, it is sprayed through a fine jet 
into the induction pipe, through which it is 
carried as a fine mist by the air into the cylinders. 
The apparatus used for atomising the fuel and 
mixing it with air is called a carburettor. 
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In the type of carburettor 
commonly used on petrol engines, 
the petrol is supplied from a small 
chamber in which the height of 
the liquid is kept constant relative 
to the jet. When the crankshaft 
is revolved, air is drawn through 
the induction pipe by the suction 
of the pistons. The air flow is 
arranged so that there is a reduc* 
tion of pressure at the jet, and the 
pressure difference thus set up 
forces the petrol through the jet in 
a fine spray. When the engine is 
turning over slowly, as at starting 
and when idling, the speed of the 
air in the induction pipe is corre- 
spondingly reduced, and special 
arrangements are necessary for the 
production of a satisfactory spray. 

Near the end of the compression 
stroke, when the charge has been 
raised to a high pressure and 
temperature, a spark is produced Fir. io3. 
electrically in the mi.\ture, and hcction of 

combustion follows. The rate at lomfs, hU 

which combustion proceeds de- 
pends upon the extent to which the charge has 
been compressed, and upon the proportions of 
air and fuel in the charge. The mixture may 
be too weak (too much air) or too strong (too 
much fuel) ; m either case the rate of com- 
bustion is reduced, and the time during which 
burning takes place is increased. Even with 
the correct mixture, time 



Fir. 103. FOUR-CYLINDER TETROL ENtilNE. Cross- 
bcction of a four-cylinder engine us used for some buses and 
lorries, showinR the arrangement of pistons, crankshaft, and other 
parts, 

irgc has cylinder to a very high temperature unless some 

tions of method of cooling were provided. In practice, 

.ire may there are two alternative cooling agents, 

)ng (too namely, air and water. Air cooling is used 

L)f com- only for small engines where there is a plentiful 

g which supply of cold air, c.g. motor-cycles. Metal 

en with fins on the cylinder surface increase the area in 

contact with air, and assist 


elapses between the passage 
of the spark and the attain- 
ment of maximum pressure 
due to the combustion. 
Ignition is, therefore, 
arranged to take place 
shortly before the end of 
the compression stroke, so 
that the maximum pressure 
IS reached before the piston 
has moved an appreciable 
distance on the expansion 
stroke. The spaik is pro- 
duced by an electrical dis- 
charge across an air-gap in 
the cylinder. The high 
voltage required to break 
down the resistance of the 
air-gap is obtained by the 
use of an induction coil. 

Cylinder Cooling 
The intense heat of com- 
bustion would raise the 
metal of the piston and 



Fig. 104. End section view of the four- 
cylinder petrol engine shown at the top of 
the pa^e. For lettering see text. p. 2459 


in dispersing heat. 

With water cooling, a 
jacket is fitted around the 
cylinder, providing a space 
through which the water 
Hows, carrying away heat 
from the cylinder walls. 
The temperature of the 
water rises in its passage 
through the engine, and if 
the same cooling water is 
to be used continuously it 
must be cooled before it 
again enters the cylinder 
jacket. Hence the radiator 
on the motor-car, and 
cooling tanks for stationary 
engines. “ 

Petrol EngineConslruction 

Fig. 103 is a four- 
cylinder petrol engine as 
used for buses and lorries. 
The illustration is arranged 
to display as much 
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Fir. 105. OIL INJECTION. Six-cylinder heavy oil or com- 
pression ignition engine fitted with A.E.C. Ricurdo head (in 
section on right). Fuel is injected by means of pumps seen in 
the centre of the cylinder block by pipes leading to six injectors 
at the cylinder heads. 
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as possible in one view, the overhead camshaft 
E being broken to show the valves K for two 
of the cylinders. In the other two cylinders 
the pistons and connecting rods are seen in 
section, The crankshaft A is supported in five 
bearings, supplied with oil under pressure from 
the oil pump B. Each piston has four rings, 
fitting in grooves in the piston and pressing 
against the cylinder to reduce gas leakage. 
In contrast with the steam engine, the petrol 
engine is single acting, that is, work is done on 
the upper side of the piston only. This obviates 
the necessity for a piston rod and cross-head, 
and the connecting rod C' is connected directly 
to the piston by a gudgeon pin D. 

The overhead camshaft E is driven from the 
crankshaft through chains and gears at the 
front of the engine, the radiator fan F being 
mounted on one of the intermediate shafts of 
this drive. The valves, two for each cylinder, 
are operated by cams through rocking levers 
Cj, better seen in the sectional end. Fig. 104. 
The mixture of petrol and air is delivered from 
the carburettor H into the induction manifold 
J, from which a passage leads to each inlet 
valve K. The exhaust valve and passage, not 
shown, discharge the waste products to the 
exhaust manifold L, and thence to the atmos- 
phere. The sparking plug M is shown in 
Fig. 104. The cooling water spaces are shown 
at N in both illustrations. 

Heavy Oil or Diesel Engine 

The essential difference between oil engines 
and engines of the carburettor type is that in 
the oil engine air alone, and not a mixture of 
air and fuel, is compressed In the cylinder. 
There is therefore no possibility of pre-ignition 


during compression. The fuel is injected in a 
fine spray into the compressed air at the end 
of the compression stroke, and the temperature 
of the air is so high that Ihe oil ignites spon- 
taneously as it is being sprayed into the cylinder. 
The instant at which the fuel enters the cylinder, 
and the rate at which injection proceeds, deter- 
mine the maximum pressure reached during 
combustion. To ensure the ignition of the 
spray, the air must be compressed to a high 
pressure and temperature. In most oil engines 
the compression ratio is of the order of 12 to 
14, as compared with 5 to 8 for the petrol 
engine. Because of the higher compression 
ratio, the oil engine is more efficient than the 
petrol engine. A petrol engine consumes 
about 35 per cent, more fuel than an oil engine 
of the same power. 

Fuel Injection 

The most important point in the operation 
of the oil engine is the injection of the fuel 
into the air compressed in the cylinder. The 
fuel must be broken up into a fine spray and 
intimately mixed with the air in the combustion 
chamber, for combustion to be completed in 
the short time available, fn the earlier oil 
engines the fuel was forced into the cylinder 
by a blast of high-pressure air, and was thus 
well atomised and distributed over the com- 
bustion space. The supply of compressed air 
necessitated a special air compressor, thus 
adding considerably to the weight and cost. 

In later engines the air compressor has been 
eliminated, and airless injection of the fuel is the 
common procedure. In this method the oil 
is forced through a fine orifice under very high 
pressure, from a fuel pump. There is a separate 
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plunger for each cylinder. 
The pump is driven from the 
engine by gearing, so that 
injection lakes place at the 
correct time and at the 
desired rale. 
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Heavy Oil Bus Engine 

Fig. 105 shows a six-cylinder 
heavy oil engine, as fitted in 
buses and lorries. The distinc- 
tive feature is the fuel pump, 
mounted on the side of the 

nines leadine to the fuel iniec- 1116, MARINF/ OIL F.NCilNE. C ross-sf^cllonfll illustmtion of 

pipes leauing lo me luci injec ^ two-cyde oil engine. 

tors, one for each cylinder. On o/ the hntautwn of Mechumcat Engineer’, 

the right is a section through 

one cylinder of the engine, showing the piston that, when injection begins and combustion 
at the upper limn of its stroke. The connecting takes place, the products of combustion are 
rod is not shown in this drawing. The com- swept away from the neighbourhood of the 
bustion chamber is usually of spherical shape, nozzJe, and a continuous supply of fresh aii 
and is connected to the cylinder by the tangential is available for the combustion of the fuel, 
passage shown. During the compression stroke 

the air is forced into the spherical chamber, the Marine Direct Injection Oil Engine 
shape of the connecting passage ensuring a Fig. 106 is a cross section of a large marine 
definite swirl. Thus the air is forced lo flow two-cycle direct injection oil engine. The 

past the injection nozzle at high velocity, so injection nozzles and porting arrangement are 
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Fig. 107. Diiigrumniutic urrangcmcni of a gas 
turbine set. 

Courieiv of the inilllution of Metfianicai Engineers 


F"ig. 108. Model of the gas turbine sei shown 
diagranimatically in Fig. 107. 
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clearly shown. The student should take note 
of the large air compressor, sited at the end of 
the engine opposite to the drive, which supplies 
scavenge air for the six cylinders. 

Principle of the Gas Turbine 

The principle of the gas turbine is identical 
with that of other types of internal combustion 
engine. The essential difference between the 
two types of engine lies in the fact that in the 
piston engine the process is cyclic, whereas 
in the gas turbine the process is continuous. 

Fig. 107 shows diagrammatically a marine 
gas turbine set. The operation is as follows. 
Air enters via the inlet trunk into the com- 
pressor inlet, and after being compressed it 
passes through the heat exchanger, where it 
receives heal from the exhaust gases, to the 
combustion chamber into which fuel is sprayed 
and burnt. The resulting gas then passes 
through a high-pressure turbine, where its 
temperature and pressure fall as it gives up 
a large proportion of its energy to drive the 
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compressor ; after this, it is fed to the low- 
pressure or power turbine, which in this 
illustration is driving an alternator to provide 
power for a ship’s propulsion motors. As much 
energy as possible is extracted from the gas 
during its passage through the power turbine, 
and as its temperature is still high, and direct 
exhaust to the atmosphere would be a waste, 
it is made to flow through the heat exchanger 
already referred to, before it is exhausted to 
atmosphere. A by-pass valve is shown across 
the low-pressure turbine. This valve is opened 
during starting, to reduce the load on the 
starter motor, and is also used as a safeguard 
to avoid dangerously high speeds should the 
alternator load fail. Fig. 108 is a model of 
the set shown diagrammatically in Fig. 107. 

Gas turbine locomotives are in use in various 
countries. They are more expensive to con- 
struct than the steam locomotive but arc cheaper 
to run. Fuel cost is about equal to that of a 
diesel-elcctric locomotive, but there is a general 
saving in weight and maintenance. 


LESSON 14 


Water as a Source of Power 


T here has been great development in recent 
years in water-power resources for the 
production of electricity, especially in 
those countries without a plentiful supply of 
coal or oil. In these power schemes the energy 
available depends upon the quantity of water 
flowing through the turbines, and also upon 
(he available “ head." I hc head of water is 
the height, measured vertically from the level 
of the water in the reservoir to the level of the 
water in the tail race leaving the power-house. 
One pound of water falling through 20 feet is 
capable of doing 20 ft. -lb. 
of work, which means 
that the energy available 
in the water is directly 
proportional to the head 
(the distance through 
which it falls). For a 
given power, therefore, 
the quantity of water re- 
quired depends upon the 
available head ; the lower 
the head of water, the 
greater will be the quan- 
tity required. And the 
greater the quantity of 
water to be dealt with, the 
greater will be the size 
of the turbines, power 
house, etc., and the more 
expensive will be the 
whole project. 


Water-power schemes can be divided roughly 
into two classes, high head and low head. A 
high head is generally taken to mean not less 
than 500 feet. There are two types of water 
turbine, impulse and reaction. The impulse 
type IS generally belter suited for high velocities 
of flow, and the reaction type for low velocities. 

High-head and Low-head Schemes 

A high head is generally associated with a 
long pipe-line For instance, suppose the head 
IS to be 500 feet, then the water must be taken 


PiR. 109, WATF:r power. DiuRram- 
mafic illiisfration of a Itiw-licad scheme. 
The dam itself provides the >^urking head. 
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Rr. no. A raedium-hcad installuriun, »jrli the 
pi|>c*lineN leading from the reservoir to the 
power-house. Reservoir and dam are out of 
sight beyond the crest. 

Courtt'sv thr hngUsh Llvclru Cn . f fe/ 

from ihc river at a point which 
is 500 feel, measured vertically, 
above the point at which the 
power house is sited and the 
water is returned to the river. 

Lxcepl in the ca.se of rapidly 
falling rivers, such a drop in 
water level requires a con- 
siderable distance between the 
points at which the water 
leaves and re-enters the river. 

This pipe-line is often a 
tunnel, bored through the 
mountain side, leading to the 
power station sited at a lower 
level and sometimes dis- 
charging into a river other 
than the one supplying the 
reservoir. The principal 
function of a dam is to create 
a storage lake or reservoir. 

With high-head schemes the 
height of the dam itself is 
seldom significant, when con- 
sidered relative to the total 
operating head. But with low 
or medium heads the height 
of the dam may be of prime 
importance. 


Fig. 109 is a diagrammatic illustration of a 
low-head scheme. The dam itself provides the 
working head. Fig. 1 10 shows a medium-head 
installation, with the pipe-lines leading from the 
reservoir to the power house. The reservoir and 
dam are out of sight beyond the crest of the 
hill. An example of an unusual high-head 
installation is shown in Fig. 111. Here the 
peculiar geographical conditions permitted the 
construction of a high, relatively short span, 
arch type dam across the Colorado river canyon. 
The reservoir formed, called Lake Mead, is 11 5 
miles long, with a shore line of approximately 
550 miles. The power houses are at the foot of 
the dam and are supplied with water via tunnels 
cut through the canyon walls. 

Impulse and Reaction Turbines 

In the impulse water turbine the whole of 
the available head is converted to velocity 
energy before the water reaches the wheel. 
The water issues from a nozzle at a high velocity 
and impinges upon buckets attached to the rim 
of the revolving wheel, the kinetic energy of 
the water being absorbed by the wheel. 

In the reaction-turbine only a portion of the 
head is converted to kinetic energy as the water 
approaches the turbine wheel or runner, and 
the pressure of the water is above that at the 
turbine exit. The difference in pressure at 
entrance and exit forces the water towards the 
region of lower pressure. Vanes fixed in the 
turbine runner are situated and shaped in 



Fig. 111. An unusual hJgli-head Installation. This high, relatively 
short span, arch type dam — the Hoover dam — Is across the Colorado 
river, Ll.S.A. The reservoir, called Lake Mead, has a shore line of 
about S50 miles. 
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WATER TURBINE INSTAIXA- 
TION, Fig. 112 shows the 
arrangement in diagrammatic form 
of the generator and reaction turbine 
installation at the Linton Lock hydro- 
electric power station at York. 
('ooripsv of FuKlish fJectric Co., Ltd. 


Minimum working 
level 2827 



Ordnance datum level 0-00 


such a way that the velocity and direction of 
the water arc changed, and the corresponding 
loss of momentum of the water reacts upon the 
vanes and causes the wheel to revolve. 

Fig. J12 shows the general arrangement of 
a low-head reaction-turbine installation. The 
available head in this instance is only about 
9 feet. The head race is seen on the right. A 
strainer rack prevents floating debris from enter- 
ing the turbine. The axis of the turbine is 
vertical ; the water enters at the sides and 
flows out at the lower end, as shown by the 
arrows, A concrete-lined chamber is arranged 
around the entrance to the turbine so that a 
continuous supply of water is provided to the 
whole periphery. For higher heads this volute 
chamber is often made of steel, on account 
of the higher pressures, but for low heads it is 
convenient to form it in concrete. The water 
leaving the volute chamber is directed by the 
guide vanes so that it flows on to the vanes of 
the revolving wheel with as little shock as 
possible. These vanes are each pivoted in 
such a way that the direction in which they 
guide the water can be varied to compensate 
for load and head variations. Fig. 113 shows 
a guide vane assembly in course of erection. 
The links seen on top of the casing control the 
inclination of the vanes. Each link is attached 
at its outer end to a lever fixed to one guide 
vane, and at its inner end to a ring which is 
operated by the governor gear through the two 



! ig. 113. WATER TDRIUNL. Guide vams uf 
a turbine in course of erection. A soindle of the 
turbine wheel is seen projecting through the cover. 

rods shown. The guide vanes themselves are 
seen below the end cover, which is built into 
the concrete in such a way (Fig. 112) that the 
periphery of the guide vanes forms the inner 
limit of the volute chamber, the upper side of 
the end cover being open for inspection from 
the power house floor. 

In Fig. 113 the spindle of the turbine wheel 
or runner can be seen projecting up through 
the cover. Bevel gearing is used to transmit 
the turbine power to the shaft of the generator, 
which is in a horizontal position (Fig. 112). 
The runner itself is illustrated in Fig. 114, 
which shows how the vanes are shaped and 
curved in order to change the velocity of the 
water. The photograph shows the inlet side 
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of the runner, on which 
the guide vanes direct the 
inflowing water ; the dis- 
charge IS at the bottom. 

The turbine develops 430 
h.p. at 60 rev. per min., 
the large size of the runner 
being necessary because of 
the low head and the large 
quantity of wafer required. 

This turbine was built for 
the Linton Lock hydro- 
electric station of the city 
of York. The weir across 
the river gives a head of 
about 9 feet, and the power 
hou.se IS built close beside 
it. The passage of river 
traffic is arranged for by a 
lock and canal leading from one side of the 
weir to the other. 

Kaplan Runner 

The Kaplan type of reaction turbine is a 
modification of the .screw propeller. With the 
Kaplan, the inclination of the propeller blades 
can be varied to suit conditions of operation. 
At any particular load the blades can be moved 
into the position occupied by those of a fixed- 
blade propeller designed for that load. Thus 
the turbine is operated at a constant etticicney 
right down to low loads. It is specially suitable 
for very low heads where the quantity of water 
is great for a given power. A Kaplan runner 
designed to develop 37,500 h.p. with a head 
of water of about 36 feel, and running at 
a speed of 75 revs, per minute, is shown at 
Fig. 115. It consists of four blades attached to 
a central boss ; this boss is fixed to the shaft 


driving the generator. In- 
side the boss is housed 
the mechanism by which 
the pitch of the propeller 
is altered to suit varying 
conditions of load. Each 
blade is bolted, by the 
holes shown in the photo- 
graph, to a spindle passing 
through to the inside of the 
boss, and all four spindles 
are revolved to the same 
extent by the operating 
motor, so that the inclina- 
tion of each blade is altered 
by the same amount. 

The quantity of watei 
admitted to the circular 
shaft in which the runner 
revolve.s is controlled by guide vanes. When 
the load falls and the speed begins to rise, the 
governor operates a mechanism whereby the 
vanes arc moved so as to restrict the flow. At 
the same time the mechanism inside the runner 
boss is operated and the blades arc moved to 
the proper inclination corresponding to the 
flow of water between the guide vanes. 

PcKon Wheel 

The Pellon w'heci is a form of the impulse 
turbine. The pressure (potential) energy in 
the water in the pipe-line is converted into 
kinetic energy by the discharge of the water 
through a convergent no^/le. The issuing jet, 
I ig. 116, IS directed against a scries of buckets 
attached to the rim of the revolving wheel, 
the buckets being shaped to absorb the energy 
of the jet. Fig. 117 shows how the buckets 
are arranged, a construction allowing of easy 
replacement. The buckets arc 
cast in pairs, as in Fig. 118. 
The tips are cut away, to allow 
the jet to impinge upon the next 
bucket as the wheel revolves. 

Fig. 116 shows the arrange- 
ment of the wheel and the noz/le 
from which the jet issues. The 
chief point of interest here is the 
method of controlling the quan- 
tity of water flowing through the 
noz/le, in order to vary the 
power to suit the requirements 
of the generator. This method 
is a combination of a jet deflector 
and a needle valve. The deflec- 
tor plate is shown Just above the 
outlet from the nozzle, and is 
hinged on the pin shown just 
below the nozzle. The deflector 
plate is connected by a series of 
links to the governor mechanism, 
and, if the speed rises slightly 



Hg. 115. WAI FK TURRINK. One of the largest water turbines, 
this Kaplan runner develops 37.500 h.p., with a head of water of 
roughly 36 feel, running at a speed ot 75 revolutions per minute. 

Courtesy of “ The Engineer ’* 



Hr. 114. WATFR TDRBINF, RUNNER. 
I'his i^t the runner of the turbine wheel of 
the installation shown in Fig. 112. Exit 
diameter 10 ft., weight SJ tons. 
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Kig. 116. PKM'ON WMEKI.. Diagram showing the ueneral arranKcment of a Pelton runner or impiilKe 

turbine. 


owing lo a reduction in the loiid, ihf clcflcctor is as to the rale at which the valve is closed, 

moved outwards and downwards into the path When water is Mowing with a high velocity 

of the jet. The stream of water from the along a pipe its momentum is considerable ; if 

no/.zlc is thus deflected, cither partially or the water is brought to rest suddenly, as by the 

wholly, according to the reduction in load ; closing of a valve, this momentum builds up 

if the water is wholly dcMectcd, it follows the a high pressure on the upstream side of the 

path indicated in 1 ig. lib. 


In this instance the 
deflector is not the only 
method of regulation. It 
is, in fact, only a temporary 
method used until such time 
as the main regulator has 
time to act. The real con- 
trol is the needle valve 
shown with the point pro- 
jecting from the mouth of 
the no 7 zlc. By moving this 
needle valve forwards or 
backwards the area avail- 
able for the passage of the 
water can be decreased or 
increased. In many plants 
the needle valve alone is 
used for regulation, and in 
some small plants the de- 
flector plate alone is used. 
The disadvantage in using 
a needle valve alone is 
that care has to be taken 
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valve. For this reason it is very important 
that the needle valve should not be closed 
rapidly. It also is essential that the governor 
should act quickly when the load varies ; 
otherwise, large and even dangerous variations 
in speed may occur. 

These conflicting requirements are met by 
the temporary use of the deflector plate. The 
governor gear is so arranged that, as soon as 
the load falls and the speed begins to rise, the 
deflector plate is moved first to the required 
extent to control the quantity of water 


impinging on the buckets, while the needle 
valve is slowly moved forward partially to close 
the nozzle. The deflector plate in itself is not 
an efficient method of regulation, as it allows 
water to flow to waste without doing useful 
work. With the needle valve the quantity of 
water is reduced, 'and all the water issuing from 
the nozzle strikes the buckets and is used to 
its fullest extent. The brake jet is directed so 
as to impinge on the backs of the buckets, and 
it IS brought into use when it is required to 
bring the wheel to rest rapidly. 
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2468 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

LESSON 1 

The Electric Circuit 


F rom the point ol view of the engineer, 
electricity can be defined as a method of 
convoying energy from one place to an- 
other. Electricity is not itself a form of energy. 
This is easily understood from the hydraulic 
analogy : consider a pump circulating water 
through a pipc-lmc to an hydraulic motor (e.g. 
crane, capstan, lift). Power is transmitted by 
the water from the pump to the motor, but 
the walci itself is not the source of energy. 
The source of energy is the motor or engine 
that drives the hydraulic pump. 

Proceeding with the same analogy the student 
can obtain an understanding of the units used 
in electrical engineering. At any point in the 
pipe-line connecting the pump to the motor 
you can, with suitable instruments, measure the 
pressure (p.s i.) and the flow (in 3/.sec. or 
minute). In the same manner you can in an 
electrical conductor (the equivalent of the pipe- 
line) measure the electrical pressure or potential 
as a v(f/taue. Flow current in electrical termi- 
nology is measured as ampeies. The product 
of these two quantities is a measure of the 
electrical powei, called Wf/z/s, just as the product 
of pressure and flow gives a measuic of the 
power in a hydiaulic circuit. 

Electromotive Force 

The function of the electric circuit is to lake 
in energy at one or more points, and to transfer 
it in the electrical form to other points where 
it is converted into other forms of energy. 
An dec troniofive force (usually written as 
E, M.F. or I'l) can he dc.scribed as an urge tending 
to cause or oppose the motum of electricity. 
If the motion of electricity is in the direction 
of the E.M.F., then energy is converted into 
the electrical form and the circuit receives energy 
at the point where the L.M.F*. exists. 

If the direction of cuiient is opposite to that 
of the B.M.f-., energy is conveited from the 
electrical form into some other form ; in this 
instance the H.M.F. is referred to as a hack 
or counter E.M.F'. Potential difference (P.D.) 
is the ditTcicncc in electrical pressure between 
two difTerent points in an electrical circuit. 
Therefore E.M.F. can exist at a point and is 
associated with the conversion of energy into 
or from the electrical form, whereas P.D. is 
concerned with two different points in a circuit 
and is associated with the transfer of energy. 

Fig. 1(a) shows a circuit divided into two sec- 
tions A and B by points I and 2. If there is a 
P.D. between these two points, a current flow- 
ing round the circuit will transfer energy from 
part A to part B, or vice versa. Fug. 2(b) shows 


a simple circuit consisting of a cell connected 
to a resistance coil. Inside the cell, chemical 
energy is converted into electrical energy pro- 
ducing an E.M.F. of E volts. But since the 
cell, like every other portion of the circuit, 
possesses resistance, the available P.D. across 
the terminals will, when current is flowing. 



Fig. iH riK. II) 


be less than the F’.M.fu This can be shown | 
by experiment. If a high resistance voltmeter I 
(a voltmeter that will use only a very small \ 
current) is connected across the cell before \ 
the circuit is closed, the current taken is so ' 
small that the reading can be taken as the 
E. M F. of the cell. Directly the circuit is 
closed and appreciable current flows, the volt- 
meter reading falls and the P.D. is less than 
the FL.M.F. The following is an example. 

A battery has an E M.F. of 100 volts and an 
internal icsistance of ‘5 ohms. It .supplies a 
lamp that has a resistance of 20 ohms through 
leads which have a resistance of I ohm. riien 

Total resistance of circuit resistance of baltciy 
anil leads .nid lamp 

Ri - -5 i 20 I 1-21 5 ohms 
Ohm's law gives h IR 

Cuiient liow'ing 111 ciicuit I ^ - 4 h5 amp.s 

then P.l). across lamp Fj - AGS 20 9.S 02 volts 

P D droptor loss 111 leads) 4 f35 I 4 O.Svolls 
P.D. of ballery - 9.M)2 | 4 6S 97-67 volts 

The P.D. across the battery can be determined 
in another manner, by subli acting from the 
E.M.F. the voltage drop due to the external 
resistance, e.g. 

Voltage drop -- 4 65 ■ 5 ^ 2-33 volts 

P.D of battery 100 2 33 - 97 67 volts 

As pow'ci m an electrical circuit r*' R (or E ■' 1) 

Power consumed by lamp 4 65 P 20 - 432 -7 watts 

„ wasted by leads 4 65H ■' 1 -- 21 6watts 

„ wasted in battery - 4 651“ ' 5 - 10 8 walls 

Total output of baticry 

E.M F. < current 100 x_4 -651 465 I watts 

Series and Parallel Connexion 

Electric circuits in general consist of a number 
of .sections connected m series or parallel, or 
in a combination of the two. 

Three resistances R,, Rg, and R., connected 
in series are shown in Fig. 2. When a current 
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Fi(*. 2. Resist anccH connected in scries. 

is flowing, there is a continuous fall of potential 
from one end to the other ; if the P.D.s 
across each of the resistances are and 

V;p then the P.D. across the ends of the scries 
equals 

Vt - V. h v„ + V, 

Since the current 1 must be the same in each 
resistance, by Ohm’s Law, 

V, IR„ Vj = IR,, V 3 - IRv and Vt FRt 

Thus, by substitution, 

IRt iR, ^ tK. I iRa D 

■. Rt - Rj 1 R, : R. 

This can be written : The total resistance of 
any nnniher of resistances in series is the sum 
of the separate resistances. 

Tig. 3 again shows three resistances, but 
connected m parallel. The total current It 
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Fig. 3. Resislances connecled in piirullcl. 

splits, a portion flowing through each branch, 
therefore 

It 1 1 I I .. -h 1 1 

Since the P.D. across each resistance is the 
same, again from Ohm's Law, 


Then, by substitution. 


f'irst Law : The algebraic sum of the 
currents^ in conductors meeting at a 

^ — point., is zero. 

^ Second Law ; In any closed circuit 

the algebraic sum of all the E.M.F.s is 
equal to the algebraic sum of the 
products of current and resistance in 
the varions portions of the circuit. 

The use of thc.se laws is considered in the 
following example. 

Fig, 4 shows diagrammatically a hypothetical 
circuit in which must be determined the current 
in each of the three arms CL, DK, and HJ. 



Dividing by V 


Thus for any number of resistances in parallel, 
the reciprocal of the joint {equivalent) resistance 
IS equal to the sum of the reciprocals of the 
resistances. 

The reciprocal of a resistance is sometimes 
called the conductance. Hence the foregoing 
relationship can be expressed in the form : the 
total conductance is equal to the sum of the con- 
ductances of the parallel branches. 

Kirchhoff’s Latvs 

To determine the current distribution in more 
complicated circuits or networks it is con- 
venient to use two generalised relationships, 
called KirchhoflT’s Laws. They are : 


Fig. 4. Hypothetical circuit. 

Cell A has 111*1 F.M.F. of 100 volts and an internal 
resistance Rj 5 ohms, 

Cell B has an h. VT.F. of 20 volts and an internal 
icsistance Rg - 1 ohm. 

Resistance R., - 100 ohms 

,, Hj 50 ohms. 

Let the current in each of the arms equal 1|, 
1 2 , and I;„ and assume the dircclion of flow as 
indicated in the diagram. The actual diiection 
of How of current is unimportant at this stage ; 
if the assumption is correct, the answer will be 
positive ; if incorrect, the answer will be 
negative, indicating that the dircclion is opposite 
to that assumed. 

Applying KirchholT’s First Law to point D; 
current flowing towards the point is positive, 
and away negative. Then 

I, - L - I, 0 (1) 

Applying Kirchhoff’s Second Law to the 
circuit C D K L, 


Treating circuit C H J K in the same way. 


50 I., 4 5 1, 
10 J, I I, 


From equation (1), I 3 li - Ta : substituting 
this value in equation (3), 

20 - II I, ~ 10 L 

10 L 111 , 20 . 

Substituting this value for in equation (2), 

16 = 22 1,- 40 I 1, 

I, — 2 4.'! 5 amps 

By inserting this value of h in equations (2) 
and (3), 

1 , -- 0 678 amps. 
li = 1 -757 amps. 
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All three values being positive indicates that 
the assumptions for direction of current (low 
were correct. 

The practical unit of power is that of a 
circuit in which energy is expended at the rate 
of one joule per second. This unit is called 
the watt. Hence : 


One wan — One joule per Second. 

One horse-power - 746 joules per second 

746 watts — 550 Tt. Ib./sec. 

1 watt ‘ 44 2 ft. lb. /min. — 0 736 ft. Ib./sec. 

For many purposes the watt is too small and the 
kilowatt (kW) is used, 

One kilowatt — 1,000 watts. 


LESSON 2 


Alternating Current 


I N the circuits considered in Lesson 1 the 
current was flowing in one direction only. 
Such a current is called a direct current 
(D.C.). In this Lesson we consider current that 
reverses periodically and is called alternatinft 
current (A.C.). Since the current that is pro- 
duced from primary and secondary cells is 
constant in direction, it follows that early 
experimental investigations were carried out 
using D.C. and not A.C. For many purposes 
either type is suitable ; hut for the generation, 
transmission, and distribution of energy on a 
large scale alternating current has advantages 
which have led to its general adoption. 

Production of an Alternating E.M.F. 

Fig. 5 shows a simple loop of wire rotating 
with uniform angular velocity in a uniform 
magnetic field about an axis perpendicular to 
the direction of the lield. E.M.Fs are induced 
in the sides of the loop that are cutting the field, 
proportional to the rate at which the field is 
cut. To enable an external circuit to be con- 
nected to the loop, the ends are connected to 
two conducting rings, which are insulated from 
each other and from the shaft. The external 
circuit is connected to two brushes which bear 
lightly on these rings. The resultant E.M.F. 
in the loop = e - Cv, 

where C is a constant depending on the length 
of the sides of the loop, magnetic field 


density, etc., and v = the rate at which the 
sides of the loop cut the field. 

If V equals the velocity of the loop, then from 
Fig. 5b it is apparent that v — V sin 6, 

Hence e = Cv sin 9 . 

The maximum value of e occurs when the 
loop is horizontal, i.e. when sin = 1 (where the 
rate of cutting of the magnetic lines of force is 
at a maximum). Calling this maximum value 
of e E max., then 

E max. — Cv. 

Hence the formula for e can now be written 
e — E max. sin 9 

If the rate of rotation of the loop is a radians 
per second, then 0 — wt, and 

c -- max. sin 9 E max. sin wt 

Fig. 6 shows a graph of the instantaneous 
value of the E.M.F. e produced in a rotating 




Fig. 6. Graph showing E.M.F. wave of 
rotating loop. 



loop plotted against the angle 0 
or time t. The E.M.F. varies 
sinusoidally, reaching a value 
E max. positive and E max. 
negative once every 2n radians 
(once per revolution). 

Alternating Current 

Fig. 5 shows two metal rings* 
one connected to each end of 
the loop but insulated from the 
spindle. 

When contact is made with 
these rings by means of two 
conducting brushes, one rubbing 
against each ring, the alternating 
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£.M«F. will cause an alternating current to 
flow in the external circuit, 

£ 

Ohm'B Law gives I “ ^ 

, E max. sine wt 


I max. 1 * I max. sine wi 

It will be noticed that the wave of the current 
is identical with that of the voltage waveform. 

Effective, Virtual, or R.M.S. Value 
In the case of an A.C. current which is 
varying continuously between a maximum 
positive and negative value, the problem arises 
as to what is to be taken as the effective value. 
When an electric current flows, energy is trans- 
ferred from one part of a circuit to another. 
A.C. and D.C. currents are therefore compared 
on an energy basis. Thus if an alternating 
current, flowing through a resistance, produces 
the same amount of heat energy as a direct 
current having a value I, then the effective 
value of the alternating current is I. 

In this Course it is possible only to state 
the relationship between the maximum and 
effective values. Students interested in the 
derivation of this relationship should consult 
one of the textbooks on A.C. theory given in 
the book list at the end of this Course. 

The effective value of the current or P.D. 

~ max. value — -707 max. value 
x/ 2 

The effective value is also known as the virtual 
value or root-mean -square (R.M.S.) value. 
Unless the contrary is expressly stated, effective 
values of alternating quantities are always im- 
plied and are denoted by the capitals E (volts) 
and 1 (current), while the instantaneous values 
are denoted by the symbols e and i for voltage 
and current respectively. 

The student must not confuse the R.M.S. 
value with thexivera^e or mean value. 

The average of an alternating quantity of 
sine waveform is = 0-637 maximum value. 

. effective value . „ . , 1 . r 

The ratio r— is called the form 

average value 

factor. For a sine wave this equals 111. 


The frequency of an A.C. supply is the 
number of cycles per second, that is, the num- 
ber of times that in one second the E.M.F, (or 
current) rises from zero to the maximum 
positive val^, falls through zero to the maxi- 
mum negative value, and rises again to zero. 
The standard supply frequency in Great Britain 
is 50 cycles per second ; in the U.S.A. it is 
60 cycles per second. 

Referring again to Fig. 5, one cycle is com- 
plete in one revolution of the loop, that is, in 
In radians. Thus, if the loop is rotating at 
a radians/sec. the time for one cycle (the 
period) = T. 



and Ihc frequency will be f = 

from which 'W ^ In f. 

The formula for instantaneous voltage and 
current can now be written : 

e E max. sine (27t ft.) 

1 — 1 max. sine (2Tr ft.) 

Rotating Vectors 

The representation of alternating quantities 
by drawing the actual sine waves is a very 
tedious process in any but the simplest cases. 
Such quantities can be illustrated much more 
conveniently by means of rotating vectors. 

In Fig. 7a, line OA| is a straight line rotating 
about the point O. The length of this line 



Fig. 7a (kfl) and b (right). Representation of sine 
wave by rotating vectors. 

represents to a suitable scale the particular 
quantity E max. or I max. The vertical height 
from XX to A represents the instantaneous 
values of i or e as appropriate, and can be 
plotted across to construct the sine wave of 
Fig. 7b, the base of which can, to a suitable 
scale, represent $ or t. 


LESSON 3 

Alternating Current Circuits 


A DIRECT current flowing in a circuit estab- 
lishes a uniform magnetic field, and 
energy is expended in establishing that 
field, but once it has built up to its maximum 
uniform value it has no effect on the behaviour 
of the flow of current and can be neglected. 


In an alternating current circuit any magnetic 
field caused by the flow of current will alternate 
at the same frequency, and it has a profound 
effect on the behaviour of various components. 

When two alternating quantities of the same 
frequency attain corresponding values at the 
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same time, that is, attain their maximum and 
minimum values at the same lime, they are 
said to be in phase. 

This condition is shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 8 ; in (a) the condition is represented 


the sum of two sine waves of equal frequency 
is another sine wave of the same frequency, 
which can be represented by a vector which 
is the sum of the vectors that represent the 
component waves. 



'IK. Ha (lelt) and b (riKbl). (left) and b (risht). 

I'wo Maves in plra«ie. I no sine waves not in phase. 


by means of vectors, in (b) the actual sine 
waves are shown. I hc two waves can represent 
an F.M.I'. and a current, or two L.M.F.s, or 
two currents. 

Fig. 9(b) shows two sine waves ; but in this 
instance they arc out <>1 phase, that is, they do 
not reach corresponding values simultaneously. 
The ihfieienee in phase can he mea.surcd by 
the lime elapsing between the instants at 
which they attain corresponding values (e.g. 
positive or negative maximums) ; or more 
usually by the angle </* between the two vectors 
(Fig. 9a). In the example shown, OB is said 
to lead OA ; alternatively, OA is said to lafu 
behind OB. 


Inductance 

It has been shown that when 
magnetic lines of force cut a con- 
ductor an E.M.F. is induced in a 
circuit. Before a source of supply 
is connected to a loop or coil of 
wire there are no magnetic lines of 
force ; when connexion is made and 
current starts to How the number of 
lines of force (flux) increases and must, of 
course, cut the coil. This generates an E.M.F. 
that opposes the growth of current and theiefore 
slows the rate of increase. As the current rises, 
this E.M.F. decreases until it is i^ero, when the 
steady value is attained. While current is 
flowing against the induced back E.M.F., energy 
is absorbed and stored in the magnetic field ; 
when the current is falling and the magnetic 
field collapses, energy is given back to the circuit, 
so tending to maintain the current. This 
property of a circuit is called inductance, and it 
can be compared with the mechanical property 
of inertia by which a body resists a change of 
velocity. 


The Sum of Iwo Sine Waves 

1 wo sine waves A and B of the same fre- 
quency but differing in phase and amplitude 
are shown in Fig. l()(b). C urve C' represents 
the sum of the waves A and B, and is constructed 
by plotting the sum of the instantaneous values 
at a nurnbei of points along the time axis ; 
this curve is also a sine wave of the same fre- 
quency and can be represented by a rotating 
vector. 

Referjring now to t ig. 10(a), the line OA is 
the vector representation of the wave A and 
the line OB, to the same scale, that of the wave 
B. The sum of the two vectors is obtained 
by constructing the parallelogiam OBC'A ; the 
diagonal OC is thus the vector representing the 
sum of the two vectors OA and OB. Thus 



Circuit Containing Resistance 

When a circuit contains resistance only, the 

instantaneous eurrcnl is i - ^ ; that is, at any 

K 

instant there is a current flowing proportional 
to the inslanlaneous applied potential. Thus 
the current must also be a sine wave in phase 
with the E M E. Hence 

, I m.i\ , c 

I mdx iiiul I 

This is shown diagrammalically in Fig. 8, in 
which OA and curve a can be taken as repre- 
senting the E.M.F., and OB and curve b the 
current. 

Circuit Containing Inductance 

The cflcct of inductance in an alternating 
current circuit is to cause the current waveform 
to lag behind the E.M.F. wave, Fig. II. If the 
circuit has inductance only, the angle of lag is 
90 ’ and the current is given by the formula 


* 1^ 

where L- the inductance in TIenrys. 

The quantity 2:rrL is called the reactance, and 
is denoted by the symbol X. While reactance 
has the same dimensions as resistance (ohms) it 
must be remembered that resistance is constant 
but reactance varies with frequency. For 
example, a circuit with a reactance at 50 cycles 
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Fig. 11. Circuit containing inductance only. 


per second of 10 ohms will have a reactance of 
20 ohms at 100 cycles per second. 

Inductance and Resistance in Series 

Since all inductances must consist of a loop 
or coil of wire, and as all conductors have 
resistance, it follows that it is impossible to have 
an inductance without some resistance. The 
effect is that of a pure inductance in senes with 
a resistance. 

The supply potential V across such a combina- 
tion can be looked upon as made up of two 
components: one which overcomes the 
resistance, and the other Vy which overcomes 
the inductance (Fig. 12a). The vector diagram 
I 'lg. 12b shows I the current plotted hori7ontally. 
As the voltage across a resistance is in phase 
with the current, the voltage vector IR is 
superimposed on the I vector. Then as the 
current through an inductance lags 90 behind 
the voltage, the vector Vx JX Is plotted 
vertically. Completing the parallelogiam, the 
vector V is obtained leading 1 by the angle 4> 
'I'hc four sine waves are shown plotted in Fig. 
12c. From the vector diagram it is obvious 
that 


The quantity X is called the capacity reactance. 

It is equal to in which C is the capacitance 

m farads. Where it is necessary to distinguish 
between the two kinds of reactance, inductive 
reactance is represented by Xj, and capacity 
reactance by X( . 


Power in an Alternating Current Circuit 

The P.D. applied to an alternating current 
circuit can be considered as made up of two 
components, one part overcoming the resistance, 
the other overcoming the inductance or capacit- 
ance. The current through the resistance and 
the P.D. across it are in phase, both being 
positive through one half of the cycle and 
negative through the other (vcc Fig. 8), therefore 
the product of the instantaneous voltage and 
current is always positive. If the P.D. across 
the inductance or capacitance is considered, it 
will be found that the product of instantaneous 
voltage and current gives a sine wave which 
alternates between positive and negative maxi- 
mum values (at twice the supply frequency) and 
has an average value of zero. 

Hence in a circuit in which there is a diffei- 
ence in phase between P.D. and current, the 
power Is less than the product of P.D. and 
current (VI), a quantity w'hich is sometimes 
called the apparent power and is expressed in 


Vr 


AAAAAAA 


V 


Vx 


- ► 


Fik. 12ii. Kivsisranee and iiidiictancu in senes. 


V* i Vx^ oi (IZ)’’ - (IR)' I (IX)^ 

Dividing both sides by I, 

Z- R' ! X', or Z \ R^ » X*® 

T his property denoted by the letter Z i.s called 
the impedance and is measured in ohms. Thus 
the general equation for A.C. circuits cor- 
lespondmg with Ohm's Law of D.C. circuits is 
V iz 

Capacitance 

The effect of a condenser in a D.C'. circuit is 
to prevent all flow of current ; but in an 
alternating current circuit, because each plate 
becomes alternatively charged and discharged 
as the applied potential varies, a current flows 
in the circuit. In a circuit containing capacitance 

V 

the current is given by the formula ^ ^ ^^nd 

leads the applied potential difference by 



volt-ampcrcs or kilovolt-amperes. The cosine 
of the phase angle (0) (Fig. 12) is called the 
power factor, because it is the factor by which 
apparent power must be multiplied to give actual 
power. 

I hus Power - VrI VI cos tji and Bcricrally in an 
A.C’ circuit 

Power (waits) Volt-amperes ^ pow'er faclor 

1 cos is called the active, in phase or energy 
component ; and 1 sin ^ the reactive, quad- 
rature, idle, or wattless component. 
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Polyphase Circuits 


T he loop of wire rotating in a magnetic held 
shown in Fig. 5 is essentially a sinffle- 
phase alternator. If a second coil is 
added with its plane at right angles to the first, 
an E.M.F. is generated of the same frequency 
and amplitude as in the first coil ; but the 
maximum value occurs in one while the other 
is at zero. If a third coil is now added, the 
three arranged with their planes spaced by 120", 
the H.M.Fs are represented by three sine waves c 
of equal frequency and amplitude but displaced 
by 120^ This is shown diagrammatically in j 
Fig. 13, The vector representation IS illustrated 
in Fig, 13 (a). In Fig. 13 (b) the sine wave repre- ^ 
sentation is shown. 

The use of polyphase systems, i.c. the use 
of more than one phase, has a number of 



hig. 13a (left) and b (right). K.M.Fs in a three-phase 
alternating circuit. 


advantages in the generation and transmission 
of electrical power. 

(1) I'hc power output of a polyphase machine is 
constant instead of fluctuating as the E.M.F. and 
current varies in .single-phase machines. 

(2) The si/c of a polyphase machine is smaller than 
that of a single-phase machine of the same power. 

(3) 'Phe construction of u polyphase motor is less 
complicated, and therefore cheaper, than a single- 
phase motor. 

A thicc-phase system has several advantages 
over a two-phase .system, bui since there is little 
advantage in increasing the number of phases 
further the three-phase system has become the 
standard system for generation and trans- 
mission of electrical energy throughout the 
world. 

It is a feature of the three-phase system that 
the sum of the instantaneous values of the 


E.M.Fs or current is always zero. This can 
be proved as follows : 

^Let the phases be represented by the suffixes 
A, B. and C respectively, then as E max. will 
be the same for all three phases in a balanced 
system the instantaneous E.M.Fs are 

Ca — E max. sine wt 
Cm E max. sine (wi + 120) 

Cc = E max. sine (wt I- 240) 

Cb 4 Cc - E max. (sine wi + sine (wt + 120) 
-t sine (wt ] 240)]. 

can be rewritten 

Cb f Cc - E max. [sine wt - sin (wt — 60) 
4 sin (wt 4- 60)1 

- E max. (sine wt — 2 sin wt cos 60] 
F: max. [sin wt ■ sm wt] 

Ca 4 Ch 1 Cc = 0. 

By substituting 1 max. for E max. in the 
above proof it can be shown that 
•a ^ ill + ic ' zero. 

Star Connexion 

Fig. 14 illustrates diagrammatically the 
^ three windings of a three-pha.se alternator, 
each arm representing a rotating loop or 
coil as shown in Fig. 5. it has already 
been shown that the sum of the currents in 
each of the phases is zero ; therefore the 
three centre leads in Fig. 14 (a) can be discarded 
and the three centre points interconnected. The 
ciicuit will now appear as shown in Fig. 1 4b. 
A connexion to the centre^ star, or neutral point 
is shown dotted. It depends upon the purpose 
for which the ciicuit is required whether or not 
an actual connexion is required. 

This method of connexion is usually adopted 
for the secondary (output) of transformers 
supplying mixed lighting and power loads, as 
it is possible to obtain a high voltage for power 
and a lower voltage for domestic and lighting 
supply. The R.M.S, voltage between any line 
(A, B, and C in the diagram) and the neutral 
point (i.e. the phase voltage) is equal to V\^T 
times the line voltage, that is, the voltage 
between A and B, A and C, or B and C. 



Fig. I4ii (left) aiHl b (rlgbt). Three-phase System, star connexion. 


Mesh Connexion 
In the mesh or delta connexion the 
three loops or coijs are connected 
together in series and the lines 
connected to the three junctions 
(Fig. 15). This may seem to be a 
short circuit, until it is remembered 
that owing to the phase displace- 
ment the sum of the instantaneous 
voltages is zero so that there is no 
resultant circulating current. As in 
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this system there is 
one phase between 
each pair of lines^ the 
line £,M.F. is equal 
to the phase E.IVf.F. 

The power in a three- 
phase system is the 
sum of the powers in 
each of the three 
phases, As each of 
the phases are similar 
or balanced this can be 



Fig. 15. I'hree-phase 
§ysteiii, mesh connexion. 


written : 


Total power 3 Eph Iph egs ^ 

Thus in a star connected circuit 

r u 1^' 
as Eph ~ 

V 3 

and Iph — II 

Total power - V^Ei, h, cos 4> 

and similarly in a mesh connected circuit 
as Eph ^ E I, 

and Iph ^ 

' 3 

Total power “ v^T El li. cos ift 


LESSON 5 


Dynamos or Direct 

T he direct current generator is so called 
because the current flows continuously in 
the same direction. The alternating 
current generator, in which the direction of the 
current changes rapidly, will be dealt with 
later. The name dynamo is usually confined to 
direct current generators, while alternating 
current generators are called alternators. The 
word dynamo is a contraction for dynamo- 
electric machine, the name given by Faraday to 
any machine in which an electric current is 
generated by the movement of a conductor 
across a magnetic fleld, and is thus really 
applicable to both direct and alternating current 
generators. 

Principle of Direct Current Generator 

The generation of an F.M.F. by a loop of wire 
rotating in a magnetic field was explained m 
Lesson 2. There (Fig. 5) the ends of the loop 
are shown connected to two rings upon which 
the brushes bear. This arrangement produces 
an alternating E.M.F'. (Fig. 6) ; to obtain a 
direct current the connexion between the loop 
and the external circuit must be reversed every 
half revolution. Fig. 16 shows diagrammatic- 
ally how this is achieved. The free ends of the 
loop are connected to opposite sections of the 
commutator B. 

In the elementary case considered, the com- 
mutator consists of a ring formed by two 
pieces of copper separated by strips of insulating 
material, so that the ends of the con- 
ductor A are not in electrical contact. 

Two commutator brushes, C, made of 
strips of copper or pieces of carbon, 
bear lightly against the surface of the 
commutator, and arc connected to the 
external resistance, R. This external 
resistance represents the load, e.g. light- 
ing, heating, motor, etc. 

With this arrangement one brush is 
always in contact with the conductor 
passing the north pole, and the other 


Current Generators 

brush is always in contact with the conductor 
passing the south pole. Although the direction 
of flow in each conductor changes as it passes 
from one magnet pole to the other, the corres- 
ponding part of the commutator passes from one 



Fir. 16. OIRECr CURRENT GENERATOR. 
DiaRram sliowinR the aiiion of a dynamo. 
Reference to the lettering Is In the text. 


brush to the other at the instant when the direction 
of the current changes, and thus the direction of 
the current in the external circuit is continuous. 

Fig. 1 7 (a) shows the L. M.F. at the ends of the 
loop, and 17 (b) the F:.M,F. at the brushes. 
The reversing effect of the commutator will be 
seen. The E.M.F. still fluctuates, but instead 
of between a maximum positive and negative 
value between maximum and zero it is now 
unidirectional. 



AAA/ 


-► 0 or t 


Fig, 17a (left). E.M.F. at ends of loop ; b (right) at brushes 
In a simple direct current generator* 
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ArmcduiTB 

t^'mdJn^S 



straps 


Fan 



ARMATURE DESIGN. 
Ei|*. 18a (left). Aniialiirf 
core disk. 18b (above). 

Complete armature for small 
machine. 


For practical purposes 
a fluctuating voltage 
such as would be obtained from a single loop 
is undesirable. In electric lighting, for example, 
any variation in the voltage results in a variation 
in the intensity of the light, and a periodic 
HuctLiation at too low a frequency would give 
a flickering light unsuitable for reading. These 
fluctuations arc eliminated by using a large 
number of loops or coils with a uniform angular 
spacing, connected in scries with one another. 
All the conductors will be cutting lines of mag- 
netic force at difl'ercnt rates, depending upon 
their positions lelative to the magnetic poles, 
and the voltage induced in each conductor will 
be d life rent in consequence. 

rhe direction of the current will be the same 
in any group of conductors which are moving 
in the same direction across the magnetic lield, 
and as all these conductors arc connected in 
series, the total voltage in the group of con- 
ductors will be equal to the sum of the instan- 
taneous voltages in the individual conductors. 
Although the instantaneous voltage is difl'erent 
in the dilTcrent conductors, their sum will 
he approximately constant if the number of 
conductors is large. The connexion of one 
conductor loop or coil with another is made at a 
segment of the commutator, so that the number 
of segments in the commutator is equal to the 
number of coils. The coils arc supported in 
slots on a revolving drum, the armature. 

Increasing the Total Magnetic Flux 

In Fig. 16 only two field magnets are shown, 
but four is a more usual number, and in many 
cases this is further incrca.scd. By increasing 
the number of lield magnets surrounding the 
revolving armature, the total magnetic flux is 
increased, so allowing a greater power output to 


be obtained from a given size of armature. The 
most economical size of generator uses the largest 
practical number of poles ; generally a low 
speed machine, which will need a large diameter 
armature to obtain the desired E.M.F., will use 
a large number of poles, whereas a small 
high speed unit may have only four or six. 

The Armature 

In the case just considered, and shown in 
Fig. 16, the conductor loop was supposed to 
be revolving in the air-space between the two 
magnets. An air-gap in a magnetic circuit 
reduces the density of the magnetic field, and 
the longer the air-gap to be traversed by the 
lines of magnetic force, the less dense the field. 
In the dynamo the length of this air-gap is 
reduced by introducing an iron core and fixing 
the conductors in grooves along the surface 
of this cylindrical core. This is the armatun\ 
and the clearance between the outside of the 
finished armature and the inner surface of the 
field magnets is made as small as possible. 

The conductors are insulated from the iron 
core, otherwise all the conductors would be in 
electrical contact with one another. While 
the covciing of the conductors with insulation 
prevents the passage of an electric current from 
the conductors to the iron coie, it docs not 
afTcct the magnetic field between the poles of 
the magnets, and hence it has no elTect upon 
the generation of electricity. 

If the armature core were made from a single 
piece of iron, it would act as a conductor 
revolving in a magnetic field, and currents 
would flow in a longitudinal direction, that is, 
parallel to the axis of rotation. In heavy-duty 
machines thc.se edi/y ciirreuis^ as they arc called, 
can result in a serious loss of energy by causing 
undesirable heating of the core of the armature. 

The generation of eddy currents is prevented 


^ F/e.fd mapnet cot Is g 
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ArmcAure. 


Eig. 19. GENERATOR IHEORY. Theoretical 
arrangeiticnt of the magnetic field in a four-pole 
dynamo, showing path of lines of magnetic force. 
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Dynamos or Direct Current Generators 


by building up the armature core from thin 
sheets of iron, insulated from each other and 
clamped together by end-plates. A typical 
armature lamination is shown in Fig. 18(a). 
The hole in the centre fits on the dynamo shaft, 
and the slots receive the insulated conductor 
windings. 

A complete armature for a small machine is 
shown in Fig. 18(b), The illustration shows 
the insulated conductors litted in the slots in the 
surface of the armature core. The ends of the 
conductors arc connected to the proper seg- 
ments of the commutator. When the armature 
revolves, there is a tendency for the conductois 
to move outwards, owing to the centrifugal 
forces set up in them. This movement must 
be prevented, or kept within small limits : on 
large machines wooden wedges are fitted along 
the tops of the slots above the conductors ; on 
small machines the ends of the core are wound 
with wire or provided with steel straps. 

As the conductors of the armature must have 
some resistance, the current flowing causes 
liberation of heat. Because the conductors are 
so closely packed, it is usually necessary to 
ensure a copious How of air over the armature 
and field windings On small and medium- 
sized machines a fan is liequcntly fitted direct 
on the armature shaft ; on large and on highly 
lated machines a separate motor-driven blow^er 
is often used. 

Field Magnets 

'The action of a direct current generator has 
been explained, and the construction of the 
armature described. The other important paits 
still to be dealt with are the field magnets, the 
commutator, and the brush gear. The arrange- 
ment of the magnetic lield in a four-pole machine 
is shown in Fig. 19. The pole pieces project 
inwards from the frame, to which they are 
usually .secured by bolts. Insulated copper 
wire is wound around each pole piece, as 
indicated by the cross-shaded portion. When 
electric current is passed through these coils, 
a magnetic field is created. The direction of the 
magnetic field depends upon the direction m 
which the current flows around the coil, and 
these directions are arranged to be opposite in 
alternate coils. 

The path followed by the magnetic lines of 
force is then as indicated by the arrows on the 
doited lines. The lines of magnetic force due 
to coil A, for example, pass inwaids fiom the 
frame to the pole-tip, and then across the 
air-gap to the armature. Here the field 
divides, half going to coll B, half to C. The 
lines of magnetism cross the air-gap again to 
reach the pole-tips of coils B and C, and return 
through the frame to A. When the armature 
revolves, carrying conductors arranged along 
its surface, these conductors cut the magnetic 



Fik. 20, DYNAMO FRAMIO. Stundurd type 
of frame for a four-pole dynamo or D.C. motor 
with armature removed showing lield magnets. 


Courtesy of Unti\h ! hoin\on- Houston Co., Ltd, 


lines of force, and an electric current is generated 
in ihe conductors. 

A typical frame for a four-pole machine is 
illustrated in Fig. 20, the armature having been 
removed. The four field magnets are shown, 
and the two screws by which each pole is secured 
to the outer frame The field coils are covered 
with insulation and rendered moisture-proof 
The two small poles seen on the hoiizonial 
ccntrc-linc are filled for a .special purpose— to 
ensure proper commutation, that is, to prevent 
sparking at the commutator as the brushes 
pass from one segment to another. 


Field Excitation 

Fxcilalion is the name given to the building 
up of the magnetic field. This can be done 
in different ways, depending upon the purpose 
for which the power is required. For example, 
the necessary current for the excitation of the 
field coils can be supplied from external 
sources ; the dynamo is then said to be separ- 
ately excited. This method is used only in 
special cases when complete control of the 
field current is required. 

In most dynamos the field coils are supplied 
with current generated by the dynamo itsell, 
that is, they arc self-excited. In such instances 
the building up of the voltage when the machine 
is started from rest depends upon the residual 
magnetism, that is, the small amount of mag- 
netism remaining in the pole pieces after the 
exciting current has been cut off. When the 
dynamo is started from rest, a small voltage is 
generated as the conductors cut the weak 
magnetic field due to the residual magnetism. 
This voltage drives a small current through the 
field coils, increasing the strength of the mag- 
netic field, which in turn causes an increase in 
the output voltage until the operating voltage 
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KIb. 21. dynamo and motor windings. 

The three methods of winding for field magnetic 
excitation. 


has been reached. There are three possible 
ways in which a generator can be made self- 
exciting. 

Series Winding, Fig. 21 (a) shows an arrange- 
ment where the field coils are in series with the 
armature ; the whole of the current generated 
passes through the field coils which must there- 
fore be of low resistance. This arrangement is 
seldom used in practice as it is inherently 
unstable ; increase in load, i.e. in current by 
further increasing the field strength, produces 
an increase in output E.M.F., and this causes 
a further increase in load, and so on until 
failure results. 

Shunt Winding. In Fig. 21 (b) an arrangement 
is shown where the field coils are connected in 


second in series. This is probably the most 
common form for industrial dynamos ; by 
suitable design, an output voltage can be 
obtained almost constant from zero to full load. 
By over-compounding, that is. a large scries 
field assisting the shunt field, the voltage can 
be made to increase to any desired extent with 
increase in load. By differential compounding 
— in this case, the series field operating in 
opposition to the shunt field — ^the voltage can 
be made to fall with increase in load. Differ- 
ential compounded generators are used to 
supply current for arc-welding and to arc 
lamps. 

Commutator and Brush Gear 

A picture of a commutator ready for fixing 
to the end of the armature is in Fig, 22 (a). It 
consists of a number of copper segments, insu- 
lated from each other and from the supporting 
ring to which they are attached. The inner 
ends of the segments, that is, the ends towards 
the armature, are fitted with connecting pieces 
extending radially outwards ; to the ends of 
these the corresponding conductors are at- 
tached. The brushes are mounted on a frame 
bolted to the casing, as shown in Fig. 22 (b). 
This illustration shows a gear in which there are 
four sets of brushes ; the number of sets of 
brushes required depends upon the number ol 
field magnets and upon the arrangement of the 
armature windings. 

The brushes are of carbon, pressed on the 
surfiice of the commutator by light springs. 
Each brush is connected to main leading to the 
external circuit, and opposite sets of brushes 
are connected together. The external mains 
are then connected to two adjacent sets of 
brushes, Fig. 22 (b). 


parallel with the armature. 
This is inherently .stable and 
is used fcr small generators 
where variation of voltage 
with load is not important. 
With increase in load the out- 
put E.M.F. falls, but with a 
suitable controller, e.g. a vari- 
able resistance in series with 
the fields, the output voltage 
can be accurately controlled. 

Compound Winding. The 
third arrangement, Fig.2I (c), 
shows a compound winding 
in which each pole has two 
distinct windings, one parallel 
with the armature and a 



COMMUTATOR AND BRUSH. Fik. 22a. (left). Commutator 
before fitting to the armature. Fig. 22b (right). Drusli gear mounted 
on frame. 

Cuur/c^y of General Electric Co., Ltd. 
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LESSON 6 

Direct Current Motors 


T he principle underlying the action of an 
electric motor is the reverse of that 
which applies to the dynamo. In the 
dynamo, conductors are moved by mechanical 
means across a magnetic field, and an electric 
current is induced in each conductor ; in the 
motor the procedure is the opposite. Electrical 
energy is supplied to conductors lying in 
a magnetic held, and mechanical energy is 
produced in the resulting movement of the 
conductors, 

The same machine can be used cither as a 
dynamo or as a motor ; if the conversion of 
energy is from mechanical to electrical, the 
machine is a dynamo ; if the conversion is 
from electrical to mechanical, the machine is 
a motor. 

This property of reversibility of function is 
made use of in some of the most up-to-date 
engine-testing plants, especially for small high- 
speed engines such as are suitable for road 
vehicles. The engine is coupled to a dynamo 
which absorbs the power generated, at the same 
time oflering a ready and accurate method of 
measuring the power output of the engine. 
The .same machine, supplied with power from 
the electric mains, is also used as a motor to 
give the engine its initial run-in before it starts 
running on load. 

Ohm's Law and the Motor 

When the armature of a motor revolves, the 
cutting of the magnetic field by the conductors 
sets up a voltage in the armature circuit. This 
induced voltage is opposite in direction, i.e. a 
counter E.M.F. to the applied current, so that 
the actual current flowing in the armature is 
proportional to the difference between the 
applied voltage and the induced voltage. I’he 
magnitude of the current is given by Ohm’s 
Law : 

^ VolldgC 

C unent in iimperes — ^ , 

Resistance in olims 

ir L ^ voltage applied and 

c = induced voltage due to rotation of the armature, 
then effective voltage V. - c, and current tlowing 

. L ' e 

in armature ^ 

where R — resistance of the armature. 

The current flowing in the armature determines 
the size of the cross-section of the armature 
conductors, in order to prevent overheating, 
and it is usual to design the conductors 
to suit rtmning conditions at full load. But 
the conditions when starting from rest are not 
the same as when running at normal speed. 
It must be remembered that the opposing 
voltage induced in the armature conductors is 


proportional to the rate at which the magnetic 
held is cut — that is, it depends upon the speed, 
and when the speed is zero the opposing voltage 
is zero. Thus, when the motor is starting 
from rest, the current flowing through the 
armature would be given by 

E 

Current — — , miicc c ^ 0. 

R 

This current might well be many times as 
great as the normal full load current, and pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent its reaching 
excessive value. The usual method is to pro- 
vide a variable resistance in the armature 
circuit. This resistance is all in at starting ; 
then, as the speed rises, and the induced voltage 
increases, the resistance is gradually cut out, 
until at full speed the rcsislance is all out. 

Windings 

As with the dynamo, the performance of a 
motor depends upon the type of field winding, 
whether series, shunt, or compound. Any of 
these arrangements can be used, according to 
the conditions under which the motor is required 
to work. The arrangement of the winding is 
the same as that illustrated for the dynamo. 

Senes Windinfi. As the field coils are in 
series with the armature, the field strength is 
proportional to the total current. While the 
motor is at rest or rotating slowly, the back 
E.M.F. of the armature is low and the current 
is therefore high. The high current plus the 
high field strength allows a high .starting and 
low speed torque to be developed, a property 
which makes this type of machine particularly 
suitable for traction and crane motors, etc. It 
is for this reason that direct current is used for 
most traction systems. While torque falls with 
increase of speed, it is essential to maintain a 
load on a series motor, as otherwise it is possible 
for the speed to rise to a dangerous level. 

Shunt WnuUng. As in this case the field coils 
are shunted across the supply, i.e. parallel with 
the armature, the field strength remains constant 
irrespective of fluctuations in load. The shunt 
motor will therefore run at a fairly constant 
speed, provided that the supply potential remains 
constant, but it has not the starting character- 
istics of the series machine. Shunt motors are 
suitable for machine tools, textile machinery, etc. 

Compound Winding. As with the compound 
generator, by adjusting the relative strengths of 
the series and shunt coils it is possible for the 
compound motor to give any characteristic 
between those of the series and shunt motor. 
This may vary from the machine designed to 
give accurate control of speed to a machine 
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with a slight falling characteristic where the 
drop in speed relieves the load under overload 
conditions, or to the machine with predomin- 
antly series characteristics but with just sufficient 
shunt field to limit the maximum speed to a safe 
value under no-load conditions. 

Speed Control of Motors 

While scries wound motors are generally un- 
suitable for speed control, their characteristics 
under load can be varied by shunting part of 
the current through a resistance connected in 
parallel with the fields. As in a senes motor, 
the field coils pass the full current ; this method 
is wasteful and is used only in special circum- 
stances. The speed of shunt-connected motors 
can be varied by altering the strength of the 
current flowing Ihiough the field coils. This is 


usually effected by inserting a variable resistance 
in series with the field windings. Shunt-field 
control, as it is called, is also used to obtain 
variable speed from some compound-connected 
machines. The speed of the motor will vary 
inversely as the strength of the field, that is, the 
weaker the field the higher the speed, and vice 
versa. 

The speed can also be varied by altering the 
voltage applied to the armature. This method 
IS expensive and complicated and is used only 
when accurate control of speed is required 
irrespective of load. The motor armature is 
connected in series with the armature of a 
generator, and the field strength of the motor is 
maintain xf constant while the field strength of 
the generator is adjusted to vary the oulput 
voltage to give the desired speed at the motor. 


I.KSSON 7 


Alternators or Alternating Current 
Generators 


I N Lesson 2 the principle underlying the 
generation of an alternating cunent was 
explained. Because it is necessary to use 
a commutator to obtain direct current from the 
A.C. generated m a rotating loop, D.(’. 
generators use a stati^maiy magnetic held and 
rotate the coils in which the current is generated. 
This is convenient, but it has the disadvantage 
that the full current must be transmitted via the 
rotating commutator, whereas the stationary 
part of the machine, the fields, requires only a 
relatively low current. When alternating 
current is required, advantage can be taken of 
the fact that a commutator is not needed by 
reversing the system, i.e. rotating what is 
virtually the fields while the coils in which the 
current is generated remain stationary 

l^'ig. 23(a) illustrates an elementary single 
phase alternator. The rolor consists of a per- 
manent magnet .secured to the shaft ; as the 
shaft rotates, the magnetic field linked with the 
magnet will also rotate and cut the conductors 


wound on the stator, fhe simplicity of this 
arrangement is apparent when comparison is 
made with the rotating coil alternator (Fig. 5, 
Lesson 2). It should be noted that the output 
of the alternator described in this Lesson is 
taken direct from the stationary windings and 
not via slip-rings. This type of single-phase 
alternatoi is commonly used for bicycle lamp 
generators. 

Fig. 23(b) illustrates a lhrec-pha.se alternator 
on the same principle ; it has three pairs of 
poles, one pair for each phase. In pi act ice, 
these windings would normally be connected in 
star (Fig. 23c), requiring only four stationary 
connexions ; if the rotating coil method was 
u.scd, four slip-rings capable of carrying the full 
output current would be needed. 

This construction is used for all alternators, 
except that the permanent magnet is replaced 
with a rotor which carries a D.C. winding. 
Connexions arc made to this rotor via a pair 
of slip-rings ; by passing a current through the 



Fig. 23u. Singir-phusc 
pltcrnator. 




Fig, 23c. Three-phase alternator, 
star connected. 


The numbers correspond with those at the coil ends in Fig. 23h 
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TURBO-AI/l'EKN A I’OR (’ONS I’RIJCTJON, FiR. 24 (left). A rotor of u tiirbo-alterniitor shoninR how 
the windings arc embedded in slots in the surface of the rotor. Fig. 25 (right), A stalor of a 6,U00 kVA 
turbo-a Hemal or. Hie end windings of the stator can be seen. 

C'tiutiesy nj Geneml Ucctnc C o , Lui 


rotor windings a powciful Held is created which 
will, of com sc, rotate as the shaft is rotated. 
By adjusting the current through the rotor 
windings, the rotor excitation current, the 
magnetic tield strength, and therefore the output 
voltage of the alternator can he varied 

At Hrsl sight it may appear lo the student that 
the advantages of this cimstruction, ascompaicd 
with the rotating loop, are lost as soon as slip- 
rings arc added to feed the excitation current to 
the rotor. The fact that this is not so will be 
obvious when it is realised that only two slip- 
rings arc lequired irrespective of the number of 
phases wound on the slatoi, and that these slip- 
rings carry only the relatively low excitation 
curienl and not the total output of the machine. 

There is another and very important advan- 
tage m a construction that leaves stationary the 
windings in which power is generated. Power 
in an electric circuit is given by the product of 
volts and amperes, and conductor size is 
goveincd by its current carrying capacity and 
not by the voltage, therefore the higher the 
voltage the lighter and more compact the 
windings of a generator become. The absence 
of commutator or slip-ring and brush gear 
insulation problems allows high voltages to 
be used. Alternators operating at voltages of 
6,600 or 11,000 are common, and machines 
generating at 3. ^,000 volts are in service. 

When the rotor consists of a single pair of 
poles as in the diagram Fig. 23(a), one revolution 
of the rotor will give one complete cycle : thus 
the frequency is equal to the revolutions per 
second of the rotor. This can be written 

^ R.P.M. 

*^--60 


As the standard frequency for power and 
domestic use is 50 c.p.s. we can by substitution 
in this formula obtain the alternator speed : 

R P.M. 

50- — R.P.M ^,000 

60 

It follows that as a machine with fewer than 
two poles (a pair of poles) cannot be built, the 
maximum speed for a 50 c.p.s. alternator is 
3,(K)0 R.P.M. I ig. 24 shows the rotor of a 
turbo-alternator at the winding stage of its 
construction. Fig. 25 illustrates the completed 
stator ready to receive the rotor and end covers. 
1’wo pole rotors constructed by embedding the 
excitation windings in slots cut in a solid steel 
dium arc commonly used for turbo-alternators, 
because they arc particularly suitable for high 
speed operation. 

Turbo-alternators with outputs up to 40,000 
kVA arc built as two-pole machines (3,000 
R.P.M.) ; for outputs above this, four-pole 
machines running at 1,500 R.P.M. are used. 
Medium-speed machines to be driven by water 
turbines usually operate at speeds between 500 
R.P.M. (12-pole) and 250 R.P.M. (24-polc) ; 
some large low-speed machines may have as 
many as 32 poles (187-5 R.P.M.). Machines 
with four or more poles are called salient pole 
alternators. In these the windings are on 
separate poles bolted to a cylindrical drum or 
wheel. 

Efficiency Loss 

Fig. 26 shows an example of modern turbo- 
alternator construction. Jt illustrates a 31,250 
kW unit built by International General Electric 
for installation in a power station in Palermo, 
Sicily. The cooling of large turbo-alternators 
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Fi|;. 26. A turho-altcrnator with capacity of 31,250 kW. 

liv permii'siDn of the Fwfi Petroteum Co,, Ltd,, from “ Esso Odwavs," Vol. 7 


presents a formidable problem to the engineer. 
A 20,000 kW alternator may have an 
efficiency of 96 per cent., but even at this high 
figure the loss represents 800 kW of heat 
energy that must be dissipated into the cooling 
air if overheating is to be avoided. In spite of 
advances in insulation materials and in con- 
struction there is still room for improvement. 

Fig. 27 shows the first home-built hydrogen 
cooled alternator constructed m Great Britain. 
In this machine the cooling medium is hydrogen, 
and the advantages of this interesting develop- 
ment arc as follows : 


(1) The low clcnsily of hydrogen reduces ihe windage 
losses and thus gives an increase in cITicicncy of between 
0-5 per cent, and 1 per cent. 

(2) The higher thermal conductivity and heat 
transfer coefficient of hydrogen allows a greater output 
from a given size of machine. 

(3) The insulation life of the machine is considerably 
greater in hydrogen than it is in air. 

The construction of these machines is similar 
to the air-cooled units except that they must be 
totally enclosed ; the hydrogen is circulated by 
fans through the machine and through suitable 
coolers. Precautions have to be taken to pre- 
vent risk of explosion, a 
risk that would be present if 
air was allowed to mix with 
the hydrogen. The hydro- 
gen is kept at a purity of at 
least 90 per cent., and is 
normally between 95 per 
cent, and 98 per cent. When 
starting up or when closing 
down for inspection of the 
alternator, carbon dioxide is 
used for scavenging the air 
before admitting hydrogen 
into the stator casing, and 
for scavenging the hydrogen 
before opening up the alter- 
nator and admitting air. 
The usual running pressure 
is 0*5 p.s.i. gauge, that is, 
slightly above atmospheric 
pressure, to ensure that any 
leakage that might take place 
is leakage of hydrogen from 
the alternator and not leak- 
age of air into the machine. 



FIk. 27, The hrst British-built hydrogen-couled turbo-alternator 
test at the Metropolltan-Vickers work.s at TralTord Park. 
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LESSON 8 


Alternating Current Motor 


I T was shown in Lesson 6 that with direct 
current the action of a motor is the reverse 
of the dynamo, and that a direct current 
machine will operate equally well as a generator 
or as a motor according to whether it is being 
supplied with energy in the mechanical or the 
electrical form. The same is true of alternating 
current machines. 

Consider again Fig. 23(b). In the generation 
of an alternating current the rotor is supplied 
with a direct current which, in passing through 
suitable windings, induces a 
magnetic field that rotates as 
the input shaft is driven. This 
magnetic field cuts the stator 
windings, so inducing the 
E.M.F. which causes current to 
flow through the windings and 
external circuit. 

Imagine an identical machine, 
but instead of supplying 
mechanical power to the inpul 
shaft the stator windings are 
connected to a three-phase 
supply. The magnetic field at 
each stator pole will rise, fall, 
and reverse in phase with the 
mains supply, and as each 
phase IS displaced by 120’ they 
will rise, fall, and reverse in 
sequence, so creating a rotating 
magnetic field in the stator. If 
now the rotor is supplied with 
D.C. excitation current, the 
poles produced in the rotor will 
interlock with the rotating field 
causing the rotor to rotate in unison, 
machine is called a .synchronous motor. 



FiR. 28. .Sqiiirrcl-cttRe motor. 
Stator and rotor of a small 
motor of this type using 
three-phase current. 

Court CM’ oj (n'uvral EJectm (’<> . Ltd, 


Such a 


Synchronous Motors 

Synchronous motors are used where an 
accurate speed is required. As with alternators, 
the actual speed depends upon the number of 
pairs of poles, as follows : 

Let n number of poles, i.e. ^ number of 
pairs of poles 


Then 


2 r 


mid 


120f 


supply frequency in cycles/sccond 
speed in revolulions/sceond 
speed m rcvolulions/minuie. 


Most machines of this type are built with a 
small direct current generator mounted on an 
extension of the motor shaft, the sole function 
being to supply excitation current to the rotor. 


It is a property of synchronous motors that by 
adjusting the excitation current they can be 
made to take a leading or lagging current. For 
this reason they are often installed in factories, 
running light or supplying power to some 
constant load, to effect an overall power factor 
improvement to the supply to the whole plant. 

Special provision must be made to enable a 
synchronous motor to be started and run up to 
speed, as the torque output at below synchronous 
speed is very low. The method normally 
adopted is to provide the rotor 
’’ with an induction winding in 
addition to D.C. winding. 

Induction Motors 

The three-phase induction 
motor is by far the most widely 
used type of electric motor. 
Nikola Tesla (1857-1943) con- 
centrated his attention on the 
formidable problem of design- 
ing an electric motor that would 
operate without commutator or 
brushes, and in 1887 he con- 
structed the first three-phase 
induction motor. 

In this type of machine there 
IS no electrical connexion what- 
soever to the rotor, the energy 
being transferred entirely mag- 
netically by means of the 
H.M.F. induced in the con- 
ductors of the rotor. 

In the simplest form of induc- 
tion motor the rotor consists of 
a laminated iron drum in the surface of which 
conductors arc embedded. These conductors, 
which need not be insulated from the rotor, are 
simply connected together at the ends, giving 
the appearance of a cage, from which the 
name “squirrel-cage motor" is derived. The 
rotor and stator of a small motor of this type 
arc shown in Fig. 28 ; the rotor here is a stack 
of iron disks suitably slotted to receive the 
conductors which are of aluminium cast into 
position, integral with the end connecting rings 
and cooling vanes. The whole is then mounted 
on the motor shaft and machined ready for 
assembly into the stator. 

The E.M.F. induced in the conductors by the 
rotating magnetic field of the three-phase stator 
causes currents to circulate, and the forces 
thereby exerted on the bars produce a torque 
which causes the rotor to rotate in the same 
direction as the stator field. As the speed of the 
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rotor increases, and approaches that of the 
rotating field, the rale at which the magnetic 
lines of force cut the rotor conductors decreases 
and therefore the available torque falls. At no 
load the speed will very nearly approach 
synchronous speed. 

The application of load causes slip, and this 
increases the circulating currents in the rotor 
and therefore the torque. The resistance of the 
rotor is low and the E M.F. required to create 
sufficient circulating current is not large, so that 
the diflcrcnce between no load and load speed 
is about 2 per cent, in a large machine, and 
seldom more than 5 per cent, iii a small machine. 

If a squirrel-cage motor is connected directly 
to the mains supply, it takes a current equal to 
about five times the full load value, and this 
quickly decreases as the motor accelerates A 
surge of current of this magnitude in all but 
small machines would disturb the supply voltage 
in the immediate neighbourhood, so direct start- 
ing is limited by the supply authorities to motors 
not exceeding 3 h.p, or in some cases 5 h.p. 



expensive system, in which a special transformer 
provided with voltage tappings is used in 
conjunction with suitable switchgear to supply a 
variable voltage to the motor. The motor can 
be started at low voltage, which is raised in steps 
as the motor speed rises until at full speed mains 
voltage IS reached and the transformer is 
disconnected. 


S(ar4)elta Starter Speed Control 

The commonest method of starting induction The induction motor is essentially an almost 
motors is the star-delta system ; the stator constant-speed machine, and speed control 
windings of a three-phase motor are in three entails either added complication or sacriUce of 
sets, each set being supplied by a pair of leads, efficiency. Where speed control is required for 

Connexion is made from these six leads via a short periods, and in particular to give smooth 

changeover switch to the mams, in such a acceleration on starling, a slip-ring type ol 
manner that with the switch in the start position induction motor is used. The principle of 
the windings are connected in star ; when the operation is precisely as described for the 
switch is in the run position, the windings aic squirrel-cage motor, but the construction vaiics 
(ielta connected. By this means the potential in that the rotor carries a three-phase winding, 
across each phase during starting is reduced to mesh connected, the three commiui points con- 

or per cent, of its noimal value. nected to slip-rmgs. The speed is adjusted by 

The auto-lransfoi mcr starter is a more varying three external resistances connected in 

mesh to the brushes that bear against 
these rings. I'o start a motor of this 
type, the lesislances are set at the 
maximum and the stator windings 
connected to the mains supply. As 
the resistances are reduced, the speed 
will rise, until at full speed the biushes 
are shoitened and the motor is run- 
ning as a normal squirrel-cage motor. 
Fig. 29 illu.stratcs a rotor. Fig. 30 
shows a 4,500 h.p. slip-ring induction 
motor. 

Hr. 30. INIHiCrrON MOIOR. 
Indiiclion slip-rinR motor of 4,500 h.p. 
takioR 6,600 volls al 370 r.p.m. It 
has a rackioR stator. 

tinHih 1 hum son- U oust on Co. l.ttt 
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LESSON 9 

The Transformer 


M odern generators produce power at 
relatively low voltages (6,600-11,000 
volts) because this is more convenient. 
But low voltage current cannot be carried 
economically over transmission lines hundreds 
of miles long, so it is necessary to step up the 
voltage from the generators for transmission 
over long distances and then to step it down to a 
value suitable for consumer use. The trans- 
former is a static, relatively simple device by 
which the voltage in an alternating current 
system can be increased or decreased as required. 
For this reason it can be described as the heart 
of a modern distiibution system. 

Electro-Magnetic Induction 

A simple arrangement by which the principle 
of the transformer can be illustrated is shown in 
I ig. .'ll. Two conductors are lying close to each 
other ; one is connected to a storage battery 
through a switch, so that a current can be started 
or slopped in this conductor by closing or 


GATTFR’* SWITCH 



EJg. 31. KM'IC TR0-MA(;M^ IK INDIJC HON. 
Diagram illiistraling llic principle of the tranh- 
foMiier. 


Opening the switch. The ends of the other con- 
ductor arc connected to a galvanometer, an 
instrument used to indicate the passage of an 
electric current in a circuit. 

When the switch is closed and current grows 
in the first conductor, the galvanometer needle 
makes a momentary movement — returning to 
Its zero position as soon as the current is 
flowing at a steady rate in the first circuit, 
showing that no current is flowing. in that circuit. 
Svhen the switch is opened, and the current in 
the first conductor falls to zero, the galvan- 
ometer again indicates a current in the second 
conductor, but this time in the opposite direction 
to that obtained by switching on. 

It can thus be shown that a current is induced 
in the second circuit when the current in the 
first is changed, and the induced current flows 
only during the time the first current is changing 
in strength. Also, the direction of the induced 
current depends upon whether the first current is 
increasing or decreasing. This induced current 


is caused by the changing density of the magnetic 
field in which the conductor is lying, and the 
strength of the induced current depends upon 
the strength of the magnetic field and upon the 
rate at which it changes in strength, if the first 
circuit is supplied with alternating current, the 
intensity of the magnetic field surrounding this 
conduclor will be continually changing, and a 
similarly changing current will be induced in the 
other conductor. 

Transformer Principles 

in practice, to avoid loss of magnetic flux, 
the two conductors are formed in coils, and a 
continuous iron core passes through both coils. 
In this way the same magnetic field is linked with 
both primary and secondary circuits. The 
strength of the magnetic field is proportional 
to the product of the number of turns of wire 
in the coil and the strength of the cui rent flowing 
in the coil. By using dilferenl numbers of 
turns of wire in the two coils, the strength of 
the currents flowing in the two circuits can be 
caused to have any desired relationship to one 
another. 

F'uither, since the power put into the primary 
winding is approximately equal to the power 
got out of the secondary, the voltages in the two 
circuits will have approximately the inverse 
relationship to that of the currents. For 
example, if a transformer is required to reduce 
the voltage from 3,0C)t) to 300, the voltage on 
the primary coil is ten times that on the 
secondary ; therefore the current in the primary 
side is one-tenth of that in the secondary, and 
hence the number of turns in the primary coil 
must be ten times the number in the secondary 
coil. The high voltage winding consists of a 
large number of turns of comparatively fine 
wire ; the low voltage coil is made up of a 
smaller number of turns of thicker wire. 

Actually, there are losses of energy in trans- 
formation. These losses can be divided into 
three separate parts : copper loss, that is, Joss 
due to the resistance of the copper conductors ; 
iron loss, due to eddy currents ; and flux 
leakage. The copper loss can be reduced by 
using conductors of large cross-section, and the 
iron loss can be reduced by using a core of large 
cross-section, but the size and cost of the trans- 
former are increased. The energy lost in both 
copper and iron is converted to heat, and the 
total loss must be kept within definite limits to 
prevent overheating of the transformer. 

The three main types of transformer construc- 
tion are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 32. 
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Fir. 32, I'lie main types of transformer. 



Fir. 33a. Three-phnse transformer. 




Fig. 33b, Connexion diagrams. I'hc 
letters indicating the phases corres- 
pond with those in Fig. 33a, 


They are : the core type, which has a single 
magnetic circuit ; the shell type, in which the 
core divides into two to complete the circuit ; 
and the berry type, in which the magnetic circuit 
is completed from end to end of the core by a 
number of paths which completely envelop the 
windings. As in those parts of motors and 
generators where the magnetic flux is constantly 
changing, the cores are built up of thin sheets of 
iron, insulated from each other, to reduce the 
loss from eddy currents. 

These laminations lie in 
the direction of the mag- 
netic lines of force, and 
the joints, in alternate 
layers, are staggered, so as 
to avoid the presence of 
gaps right through the 
cross section of the core. 

In small transformers the 
cores arc normally rectan- 
gular ; in larger units it is 
usual to make them approx- 
imately circular in section, 
because a circular core has 
the shortest perimeter for 
a given area and will there- 
fore require the smallest 
quantity of copper for a 
given winding. 

Two types of winding 
can be used, cylindrical or 
sandwich. In the first 
each winding is in the form 


of a cylinder, one fitting inside the other and 
over the core. In the second type the windings 
are split into a number of sections which arc 
wound into the form of disks, or short cylinders, 
and these are slacked alternately (sandwich 
fashion) over the core. 

Transformers can be used on single or multi- 
phase systems. In three-phase systems three 
separate single phase units 
can be used, but it is 
possible to combine these 
into a single unit with a 
consequent saving in cost 
and space. A diagram- 
matic arrangement of such 
a unit is shown in Fig. .33(a), 
and Fig. 33(b) shows the 
connexion diagram. The 
windings can be connected 
in star 'or mesh, but the 
arrangement most com- 
monly used is to connect 
the input {primary) in mesh 
and the output {secondary) 
in star (Fig. 33b) to give a 
neutral point which can 
be earthed or to which a 
neutral lead can be con- 
nected for a four-wire 
distribution system. Other 
types include the Scott con- 
nected transformer. This 



Fig. 34. TRANSFORMER CONSTRUC- 
TION . A 66,000/22,000 voltii three-phase 
tran^ifornier in process of conitruction. 
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wa$ used extensively in the past to inter- 
connect two-phase and three-phase circuits. 
As the two-phase system has disappeared 
the Scott is no longer used for this purpowse, 
except to supply two-phase lighting load in 
some outlying districts. It is also used to a 
limited extent to supply two-phase current for 
some electric furnaces. 

The auto-transformer is one in which the 
primary and secondary form a common winding 
\X is used chiefly in starters for induction and 
synchronous motors, for reducing line voltage 
during the starting period. In spite of the 
simplicity of this type of transformer it is used 
only for special applications, where its peculiar 
properties are required, as it suffers from the 
disadvantage that the windings are not electric- 
ally separate. 

A large three-phase transformer in course of 
construction is shown in Fig. 34. The three 
phases are shown at different stages of construc- 
tion : first, the iron core alone ; second, the 
low voltage winding surrounding the core ; 
third, the high voltage winding which is placed 
over and around the low voltage winding. The 
outer windings are separated by distance 
pieces ; the object of this is to facilitate the 
easy flow of the cooling medium around and 
over the windings. 

In small transformers the quantity of heat 
generated is usually so small that it is easily 
disposed of by radiation to the atmosphere. 
But for the large sizes shown in Fig. 34 it is 
necessary to provide some positive method of 
cooling. A blast of cooling air is sometimes 
blown over the windings ; but more often the 
tran.sformer is immersed in oil, which circulates 
around the winding and then passes through 



him. 35. POWER TRANSFORMER. Outdoor 
2,000 kVA three-phusc traniiirornicr for use on 
grid circuits. Ratio 33,000/11,000 volts. Note 
external oil circulating tubes and oil expansion 
cylinder. 

f<thn\on Phillips^ Ltd 

some cooling device. A typical oil-cooled 
tran.sformcr is shown in Fig. 35. The trans- 
former is immersed in oil inside the tank, and 
the heat given up to the oil is radiated from the 
external tubes through which the oil circulates. 


IJCSSON 10 

The Conversion of A.C. to D.C. 


I t electricity is required for lighting or heating, 
alternating current and direct current arc 
equally suitable ; but if required for driving 
a motor, then the nature of the work the motor 
has to do must be taken into account. It may 
happen that the transmission and the application 
of the electricity may conflict as regards the 
suitability of alternating or direct current. 

Converters 

But there is no need to forgo the advantages 
of either type of supply, because the current can 
be converted from alternating to direct, or from 
direct to alternating. As alternating current is 
generally used for transmission, the conversion 
is usuallv from alternating to direct current. 
The machines used are called converters. 

The conversion from one type of current to 


another can be carried out with two machines 
coupled together. For converting alternating 
to direct current, an alternating current motor 
can be supplied with power from the trans- 
mission line and arranged to drive a direct 
current generator. In this ca.se two complete 
machines would be required, each having its 
own armature and field windings. The arrange- 
ment can be simplified, and the cost reduced, by 
combining the two machines into one, with only 
one field system and one armature winding. 

In the Lessons dealing with the generation of 
direct current and alternating current it was 
pointed out that the underlying principle is the 
same in both cases. A revolving conductor has 
alternating current generated in it as it rotates 
between the north and south poles of the field 
magnei. When the conductors are connected 
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to slip-rings on the shaft, 
the alternating current can 
be taken ofT lor use in the 
external circuit ; when the , 
slip-rings are replaced by 
a commutator, a con- 
tinuous cunent will flow in 
the external circuit. Tn the 
rotary converter the arma- 
ture conductors aic connected to slip-iings 
at one end of the shaft and to a commutator 
at the other end. When alternating current 
is supplied to the slip-rings, the armaluic 
lotatcs and direct current is available at the 
commutator brushes. 

In general appearance the rotary con- 
verter closely resembles a direct current 
generator. The armatuie winding, the field 
coils, and the commutator are the .same as 
in the direct current generat(»r or dynamo. 

But instead ol an engine supplying mech- 
anical power, the converter has slip-rings 
for the application of electrical power. ■ 
The converter is reversible in its action ; 
that is, if direct current be supplied to the m 
commutator end of the 
machine, alternating 
current will be generated at 
the shp-rmgs. 

A typical 

rotary converter shown 
in I'ig, 16 , the commu- 
tator IS on the left-hand 

end of the shaft, the slip- , . , . 

Xhie t 'K- Annuliire n 
lings (m tht H^^ht. This comerler al l^ig. 37 
type of machine has the in « 

disadvantage that the 
direct current voltage has a fixed relationship 
to the alteinaling current supply voltage. 

Motor Converter 

The mttlor converter consists of an alternating 


-HAD WASHERS 



Fig. 36, left. Armature 
of lup-.slarlt‘d rotary 
converter. 

Fig. 37, below, Stator of 
a large motor converter. 

(ieneral Elect nc Co , iJti 



I'ig. 38. Arinaliire mid rotor of the motor 
comerler al big. 37 (considerably reduced 
in scale). 
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INSULATING TUBE 


COPPER OXIDE LAYER 
ON ACTIVE DISC 


^ COOLING TINS 


Fig. 39. Construction of copper oxide rectifier. 


current induction motor 
directly coupled to a direct 
cuneni generator. In 
adililion to the nieeh- 
anical connexion between 
IIHIIH machines, there is 

e I e c 1 1 1 c a I connexion 
between the rotor of the 

,io). * armature ol the (.lirect 

current generator. Part 
of the encigy supplied to the induction motor is 
converted to mechanical energy and is used to 
drive the direct current machine as a generator. 
The remainder of the energy passes diiectly 
from the rotor of the induction motor to the 
ai mature of the other machine, and is converted 
to direct cunent at the commutator. In respect 
of this latter part of the energy the set acts 
as a rotary converter. The construction of 
the motor conveiter is illustrated in Figs, 
37 and 38. 

Fig. 37 shows the stationary part of the com- 
bined machine. 'The stator of the alternating 
current motor is seen al the near end, and the 
field magnets of the direct current generator 
are behind. 

The combined rotor and armature is shown in 
Fig. 38 ; the direct current armature and the 
commutator are on the left, the alternating 
current rotor and the slip-rings on the right. 
The cooling fan is in the centre. 

In general, the rotary converter and the 
motor converter arc similar in their operation. 
The rotary converter is simpler in construction 
and is generally more efficient than the motor 
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converter. The latter has the advantage 
that in design the output voltage is not hxed 
by the input. 

Rectifiers 

A rectifier is a stationary piece of equip- 
ment which converts alternating current to 
direct current. The simplest example is 
perhaps the crystal and cat’s whisker of the 
old days of radio ; but it is of little interest 

A.C. 

INPUT 

, , COPPER OXIDE 

RECriFIER 


D C. 

OUTPUT 


TRANSFORMER 


Mg. 40a. Ilnlf<wii\e reclifiCT circuit. 





A.C INPUT D C OUTPUT 

Mg. 40b. Vlalf'wave icctiHcr out put. 

to the engineer, because it is capable of handling 
only very small powers. 1’hc simplest unit of 
practical use is the copper-oxide rectifier ; this 
uses lhai properly of a copper oxide film 
which allows an electric current to flow from 
the oxide to the copper, but which olTers high 
resistance to the fiow of current in the reverse 
direction. Such a unit is shown in big. 39. 
Copper disks, on which an oxide film has been 
formed on one face by heat ticatment, arc 
spaced apart by lead washers, 
to give good electrical contact j A.C. input 

with the oxide film, and cool- 


big. 42. Full- wave rectifier circuit 
using liol callutde rectifier. 

^ called the cathode and a second 

clement which is called the plate or 
anode (Fig 42). 1'he air is evacuated and 
a small amount of mercury vapour is allowed 
to enter, after which the bulb is sealed. If a 
current is passed through the filament to cause 
It to be heated and connexions made to the 
anode and cathode, current will flow while the 
anode is positive but not while it is negative. 

It will have been gathered from the foregoing 
that rectifiers are, in fact, automatic switching 
devices which will allow current to flow in one 
direction only. They can be connected in a 
variety of ways, the simplest arrangement being 
that of the half-wave rectifier, so called because 
only one half of the alternating current wave is 
used. This arrangement is 
I shown in Fig. 4()(a). 

Fig. 40(b) shows the 


ing fins. Rcctiliers of this 
type are used for a variety of 
purposes, including the supply 
of direct current for cinema 
arc lamps, battery chargers, 
etc. 

The efficiency of the copper 
oxide rectifier is low (70-80 
per cert.) and it has poor 
voltage regulation character- 
istics, i.e. the voltage falls with 
increase in current. The hot- 
cathode rectifier is rather more 
expensive but does not suffer 
from these disadvantages. It 
consists of a glass bulb in 
which is enclosed a filament 



Fig. 41. Full-wave rctilKer circuil 
using copper oxide rectifier. 


sinusoidal alternating cur- 
rent waveform and the 
waveform of the lectificr 
direct current output. The 
irregular shape and the low 
average value make this an 
uneconomical arrangement, 
seldom used except for low 
powers or m cheap equip- 
ment. When direct current 
IS required from a single 
phase supply, full -wave 
rectification is normally 
used. Figs. 41 and 42 are 
typical full-wave rectifier 
circuits. Fig. 41 uses a 
simple transformer and four 
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iY YYYY^ . 

A.C. INPUT WAVEFORM D.C. OUTPUT WAVEFORM 

Fig, 43. Full-wave rectifier output. 

and does not become extinguished. The 
mercury as it is vaporised condenses on the 
walls of the bulb and trickles back, so that no 
wastage of the cathode takes place. The out- 

put waveform is shown by the graph, Fig. 45. 

PC ouiPiji l^he anodes became too hot, the rectifier 

would fail ; the glass bulbs are therefore 

cooled by fans, but for large outputs, abovj 

-» about 500 amperes, a steel tank replaces the 
glass bulb. Fig. 46 is an illustration of a large 



THRU PMASt INPUl 



ac OUTPUT 


Fig. 44 Ihrec-ptiusic mercur> arc circuit. 


Fig. 45. I'hree-phaiie recllfliT output. 


copper oxide rectifiers. The citcuil Fig. 42 
uses a spill secondary transformer with two 
hot-cathode rectifiers. In both these circuits 
the full and dotted arrows indicate the flow 
of current during each half-cycle. It will be 
noticed that a second transformer is shown ; 
this is to provide the cathode heating current 
The graph Fig. 43 shows the waveform 
of the output from a full-wave rectifier ; the 
improvement as compared with half-wave 
rectification is apparent. 

Mercury Arc Rectifiers 

While the rectifiers already dc.scrihed can be 
arranged to accept three-phase current, for 
power suf>ply the mercury arc rectifies, stands 
supreme. Fig 44 shows diagrammatically a 
thrcc-pha.se unit. It consists of a highly 
evacuated glass bulb containing in the bottom 
a pool of mercury, which forms the cathode, 
and three cast iron or graphite anodes connected 
to the input transformer secondary. The action 
is similar to that of the hot-cathode rectifier. 
The current passes in the form of an arc from 
the anodes to the cathode ; as it will pass only 
in the one direction, the arc is from each 
anode in turn as the alternating current E.M.F. 
at the particular anode is positive. The direct 
current load is taken from the cathode and the 
centre tap of the transformer. 

Chief Advantages 

A device called an igniter (not shown in the 
diagram) is provided to start the arc ; once 
in operation it passes from anode to anode, 


six-phase rectifier. Large units are normally 
six-phase, because the greater the number of 
phases the smoother is the direct -cur rent output. 

The chief advantages of the mercury arc 
rectifier over other forms of converting 
machinery are high efficiency, low maintenance, 
and large short-term overload capacity. There 
IS no wear, no need for heavy foundations, 
and it is particularly suitable for remote 
operation. These and other advantages have 
led to its extensive application ; units with 
rating up to 2,000 kW at 600 volts and 600 kW 
at 20,000 volls have been built. 
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I N the early days of the development of 
electrical power, standardisation of voltage 
was unheard of and there was little 
co-operation between the various supply 
companies. With the rapid growth of the use 
of electrical power during the early part of the 
20th century, the disadvantages of this hap- 
hazard state of affairs became increasingly 
apparent, forcing co-operation between the 
supply companies, or government action, and 
to-day there are few countries in which the 
supply of electrical power is not a complex 
integrated system covering the whole country 
and operating at standard voltage and frequency. 

To appreciate the advantages of a system of 
interconnected stations it is necessary to con- 
sider the conditions of operation of an isolated 
station. In any district served by such a 
station the demand for electricity varies from 
hour to hour, and fluctuates between wide 
limits. The maximum demand may well be 
of the order of twice the average load taken 
over the whole day. The maximum daily load 
will itself fluctuate from day to day, and may 
be much greater at one season of the year than 
at another. 

The actual nature and extent of this fluctua- 
tion in the demand on a station depends upon 
the nature of the load, whether for industrial 
or domestic purposes, but in all cases the 
station must be designed to meet the maximum. 
This means that for comparatively long i^eriods 
a large proportion of the available plant is 
not working to its full capacity, and is therefore 
at less than its maximum 


(2) It is not necessary to provide such a 
large proportion of stand-by machinery as in 
an isolated station, because in the event of a 
breakdown of the generating plant a supply 
can be obtained from the station to which it is 
connected. A bigger proportion of the capital 
invested in the plant is thus used productively. 

(3) In many districts, owing to the varying 
demands of the industries, the times at which 
the peak loads occur will be difTercnt. In such 
cases it is not necessary for each station to 
be able to meet its peak load, as a supply will 
be available from other stations which have a 
surplus of energy at that time. Thus a smaller 
total quantity of plant is required, it is operated 
nearer its maximum capacity, and is therefore 
nearer its maximum efficiency. 

(4) The sites for new stations can be chosen 
with reference to the available supplies of fuel 
and water, and are not so much dependent 
upon local boundaries. Also, the country's 
natural resources of water power can be used 
to their maximum capacity by supplying power 
to the transmission network. 

In considering a modern generating system 
and transmission network it is convenient 
to divide it into three sections, as follows ; 

(I) Gcncralion. 

1 2) The transmission system that links the various 
power stations to the sub-stations. 

(J) The distribution network to which the consumers 
are connected. 

The usual values of generation voltages arc 
6,600 or 11,000, and sometimes 33,000 volts. 


efficiency. 

Also, in an isolated station a 
considerable quantity of spare 
machinery must be installed in 
case of a breakdown of the main 
plant. It has been proved con- 
clusively that even when working 
under its best conditions a small 
station cannot operate as effici- 
ently as a large station ; large 
units are more economical and 
more efficient. 

Interconnected Systems 

The advantages of an inter- 
connected system of generation 
and distribution can be given 
under four heads. 

(1) A comparatively small 
number of very large central 
stations can be used, with con- 
sequent economy in first cost. 



Fig. 47. COALING JETTY. By means of hoppers and endless- 
belt conveyors coal Is taken from river barges at Battersea coal 
stores, whence other conveyors take It to the furnaces. 

Courtexy of C,E,A. 
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I'ifi. 48 . Ihf Kirkstall (Leeds) station ol the Central Llectrieily \iithorit>. Two cooling lowers arc seen 
on the right. These are massive chimneys of reinforced concrete, down the inside of which the water from 
the power house condensers is allowed to fall in the form of a spray. 

Iiom “ 7 urhim I uhi nation," C- C iViikefiehi it Co. IJtl. 

In Great Britain tliice-phase 50 cycles per obtained from hydro-electric stations, situated 

second has been standardised. In the U.S.A. in Scotland. In mountainous countries such 

a frequency of 60 c.p.s. has been adopted, as Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland hydro- 

Aloinic energy will no doubt revolutionise electric power is both abundant and cheap, 

the electrical supply industry, but at this stage 

power stations can be divulcd into two groups. Siting of Thermal Power Stations 

under the headings of thermal and hydro- A modern thermal power station costs several 
electric. The choice of the type of power million pounds to build and equip, and it will 

depends entirely on the natural resources of require possibly 90 tons of coal and 40,000 tons 

the country in which they are built. In the of cooling water an hour. It should be located 

IJ K., with large, though rapidly dwindling, reasonably near to the area to which it will 

coal resources, it is natural that most of the supply power, on a site suitable for the very 

power is produced by turbo-alternators from heavy foundations needed for the lurbo- 

coal-fired boilers ; only a small proportion is alternators, and where economical transport 



Fig. 49. B.T.H. turbo-alternators at the Barking power station of the Central Electricity Autliori^. This is 
the largest power station In Europe. It was built to supply power for London and south-east England generally. 

From " Turbine Lubrication " C. C Wakeheld A Co. Ltd. 
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FiK. 50. Alrancc hydro-elcclric: power Klation, 

with generatiri}; capacity of 11,500 kW. It 

serves the Paris district, rurnisliinK current during 
periods of peak demand and in emergency. 

facilities can be provided for the supply of coal. 
In England, the Barking and Batlersca power 
stations are excellent examples of modern 
practice. Both were built to supply power for 
London and the south-east. They are sited on 
the banks of the I'hames, and all coal can be 
transported by water (Fig. 47), and there is an 
adequate supply of cooling water. On other 
sites where this xast quantity of cooling water 
is not available it is necessary to build coohng 
towers. These are massive chimneys of rein- 
forced concrete standing over a pool of water 
The water from the power house condensers is 
allowed to fall in the form of a spray down the 
inside of the lower. As it falls it gives up heat 
to the rising column of air. In spite of the 
fact that the same water is recirculated con- 
tinuously, evaporation losses arc such that 
there is still a considerable demand for water. 
The size of these towers can be judged by 
reference to Fig. 48, which shows the Kirkstall 
station of the Central Fleet ricity Authority 
(C.E.A.) ; two cooling towers can be seen to 
the right of the station. Fig. 49 shows B.T.H. 
turbo-alternators installed in the Barking 
power station, the largest power station in 
Fiurope (1937). 

Peak Loads and Emergencies 

Gas-turbine-driven alternators, now installed 
in a number of stations, arc specially suitable to 
take care of peak loads, and in emergency, as 
they can be started and put on full load in a 
few minutes ; whereas it may take several 
hours to raise steam and accept full load on the 
normal turbo-alternator. 

Hydro-electric power stations must, of course, 
be situated close to the source of power ; they 
are often built into the foot of the dam that 


impounds their water supply. Fig. 50 shows 
the Alrance power station, and Fig. 51 the 
turbine hall of the Pouget station. Both of 
these hydro-electric power stations are part of 
the Aveyron .system of Electricitc de France. 
This system is designed to serve the Paris district 
as stand-by and to furnish current during periods 
of peak demand. It is an important feature of 
hydro-electric stations that they can accept 
loads at very short notice. In the event of 
failure of the Pans network this new system 
can take over the load and re-establish power 
within 30 seconds 

lYansmission 

Throughout the world high-voltage three- 
phase alternating current has been adopted as 
most suitable for the transmission of power. 
There are certain features which make high 
voltage D.C more desirable, but the ease with 
which alternating cm rent can be transformed 
more than outweighs its disadvantages. As the 
transmission voltage is increased, the size of the 
conductor required is reduced, but it must be 
remembered that at the same time the increase 
m voltage increases the cost and weight of the 
msulatois. 

Hence for a set of conditions there is but one 
economical voltage. As a very rough guide a 
figure of 1,000 volts per mile may be assumed, 
and thus for a line 100 miles in length a voltage 
ol 100,000 would be ideal. It would te 
uneconomical to apply this lule lo every 



Mg. SI . I'urhinc hull uf the Pougvt power stulion, 
showing three turbo-ulternafors. 

Both iHu\iration\ in poite aie fit^ni “ F\<io Oilwavs," 
rcpraduit’d by pctnussion o/ the L'^so Pott oleum Co., Ltd 
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Fig. S3. Hypo- 
thetical t r a ii s - 
mission network. 
A, generating 
stations. main 

switching and 
transformer sta> 
tions. C, main 
sub ‘ stations . O, 
transformer 
stations . 


transmission line, as n would result in a vast 
number of dilTerent voltage transformers, 
switchgear, insulators, etc. Therefore a number 
of standard voltages have been selected which 
take into account the balance between the best 
voltage, and standardisation of equipment. 
In Great Britain these are : 


Main transmission lines 


Secondary transmission lines 


I 


132,000 volts 

66.000 volts 

33.000 volts 

11.000 volts 


distribution voltage (6-6 
kV), and finally to the con- 
sumer voltage (400/230 
volts). 

Fig. 52 shows a single 
circuit ; the ring system is 
used whenever possible be- 
cause it can offer greater 
protection against failure 
due to breakdown of any 
particular section. A hypothetical 
system is shown in Fig, 53. Three 
power stations are interconnected 
by 132 kV transmission lines. At 
various points these lines supply 
main switching and transformer stations from 
which 33 kV lines supply main sub-stations. 
These in turn supply, via two or more feeders, 
6-6 kV ring mains. Where required, trans- 
former stations arc fed from the ring main to 


The voltage is, in each case, that existing 
between the lines of the three-phase system. 
The voltage to earth will be Vv^T the values 
given. 

Fig. 52 shows in diagrammatic form the links 
in the chain between the generating station and 
rhe consumer. The generated voltage is raised 
by a transformer to the main transmission 
voltage (132 kV). At convenient points it is 
stepped down, first to the secondary trans- 
mission voltage (33 kV), next to the main 



MAIN TRANSMISSION SECONDARY TRANS MAIN DISTRIBUTION LOW VOLTAGE 
LINE LINE SYSTEM DIST. SYSTEM 

eeoo VOLTS 132,000 volts 33.000 volts 6^00 volts 400/230 volts 



STEP-UP TRANSFORMER 
6^00/132p00 VOLTS 


7 

MAIN SUB-STATION 
STEP-OOWN TRANSFORMER 
53,000/6^00 VOLTS 



MAIN SWITCHING STATION TRANSFORMER STATION 

& STEP-DOWN TRANSFORMERS 6B00/4O0 VOLTS 

132.000/33^00 VOLTS 


Fig. 54. Circuit 
breakers at an outdoor 
sub-station in Norway 
serving an aliimlnlam 
melting plant. 
hrotn 0llways7 by 

rermi\^ion of the Esso 
Hetrohom Co,, Ltd. 


Fig . 52 (left) . Diagram- 
matic representation of 
a largo transmission 
system. 
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supply the local consumer load. Bach section 
of the network is protected by circuit breakers 
(Fig. 54) ; these are large switches designed 
to break the circuit should the current exceed 
a predetermined value. With this arrangement 
a failure can be isolated, power being maintained 
to the remainder of the system, and only those 
consumers connected to that particular section 
suffering a power cut. 

Continuity of supply is an important feature 
of a modern system, Failure of supply might 
have very dire consequences. In certain in- 
dustrial processes failure for only a short time 
may result in complete shut down of the plant 
for several weeks. In some cases, e g. hospitals, 
where the load is relatively small, it is possible 
to provide emergency generating equipment ; 
but where the load is large, as in the production 
of aluminium, emergency supply has to be 
considered as part of the main supply system. 

Transmission is generally by overhead lines 
suspended from steel or concrete pylons. Two 
examples are illustrated. Fig. 55 shows a pylon 
on the side of a mountain in Norway, Fig. 56 
shows the two pylons that support the 132 kV 
transmission line that crosses the Thames ; 
they are 487 feet high and the span is 3,060 feet. 
The conductors are suspended from the pylons 
via heavy porcelain insulators. They arc 
usually of steel-cored aluminium. For a given 
current-carrying capacity these are larger than 
coppc! conductors, but the increased mechanical 



Fig. 55. A pylon on the side of a mountain in 
Norway. 

From “ Esso Otlyvoys,'* hy oennisslon of ,thc Esso 
Petroleum Co., Ltd. 



Fig. 56. The two pylons that support the 132 kV 
transmission line tnat crosses the river Thames. 

Couttc^y of British Insulated Callender's Cables, Ltd. 


Strength of the core makes it possible for 
much larger spans to be used. This reduces 
the number of towers required and therefore 
the risk of breakdown, since each insulator 
is a potential source of failure. 

Underground transmission cables have the 
advantage that they arc less susceptible to the 
effects of weather and lightning, but faults arc 
more difficult to locate and repair. They are 
used of necessity in heavily populated areas. 
But for voltages of 33 kV and higher they require 
very special construction and the cost is 
sometimes prohibitive. 

In the power supply .system so far considered 
we have dealt principally with the transmission 
of electricity. Of equal importance and 
perhaps of even greater complexity is the 
distribution network— that is, that part of the 
system that interconnects the consumer and 
the transmission system. It is difficult to define 
clearly where transmission ends and distribution 
begins, but 6*6 kV lines and lower can be 
classed as distribution. 

In Fig. 53 the 33 kV secondary transmission 
line is shown terminating at C, a main sub- 
station, where transformers step down the 
voltage to 11 or 6 6 kV, a value suitable for the 
feeders that supply, either direct or via step- 
down transformers, the 6-6 kV ring-main. At 
convenient points on the ring-main are situated 
transformer kiosks connected as shown in 
Fig. 57. The secondary winding of the low 
voltage distribution transformer is star con- 
nected and four leads brought out, one from the 
neutral point and one from each of the phases. 

Heating and lighting circuits are connected 
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between line and ncidral Too/Wbo WL?s“ Su'pp 

and supplied at phase esoo/wo/zw vuus 

voltage (230 volts), while 

power loads arc connee- L k-k ^ — 

led between the lines and 

sLippljcd at line voltage SJ 

(400 volts). I^ovver loads . ^ | 

consisting chicriy of . g ^ f [ 

three-phase motors are ^ ' 

inherently balanced ; the — z_._A 1 K L 

single-phase loads are l [ 

spread as equally as ^ NburRAL [ \T \ 

possible between the 
thiec phases. The neu- 
tral line IS earthed at the 1 hree-phsise four-wire clislrihijtion oxn w/mx ci^z-i = ou*et 

Iranslorniei* l her el ore wiAtom 230 VOLT single phase 

ransioiniti, ineiLU re s>sltm. DOMESTIC SUPPLY CIRCUITS 

the maxinuirn \ollage 

between any line and earth is 230, but it should for the distribution and sale of electricity, 
he noleil that a maximum of 32.^ volts IS reached The district covered by the north of Scotland 


400 VOLT 3-PHASe 
POWER SUPPLY 


X. 


Fig. 57. 1 liree-phsise four-wire distrihution 
system. 


230 VOLT SINGLE PHASE 
DOMESTIC SUPPLY CIRCUITS 


twice per cycle, t or this reason the danger of 
shock Iroin an A.(\ supply is greater than from 
a n (.’, supply ol the same declared voltage. 

To complete this lesson on transmission and 
distribution, rclerencc must be made to the 
grid system cosermg a large area of Great 
Britain with transmission lines that handle the 
power supply and interlink the various pow'er 


hydro-clcctricily board (1943) was excluded from 
this arrangement, two of the 14 area boards 
were subsequently taken over by the south of 
Scotland electricity board (1954 55), and the 
name British hlectricity Authority was changed 
to Central rJcclncity Authority. The loading 
room of one of the contiol centres of the C.H.A. 
IS shown 111 Fig. 58. 


stations. The eketneity supply industry was 
reorganized and brought under public owner- 
ship in 1948. The ov\nership and operation of 
the power stations and the national grid and 
control of policy was then assumed by a central 
authority, called the British t ieetrieity Authority, 
under which 14 area boards became responsible 
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Comse represents a new approach to the studv of RusKiun- one which 
simplifies the fust tiyina days and makes the learnei realise that the laiiyuayc 
IS not nearly ao formidahle as he had imaf’ined. It is. in effect, a fit si approximaiioii 
to a basic Russian. If this Conr.se is carefidly followed, ihe stiidenl should he 
able to lead iioimal Russian in about six monihs. aiut as he pi oyresses he will find 
the lan^uu^e ficxihii\ riclu and ahoi^cthcr Ucii^fil ful. 

Courses on {it her mode/ n fotei^n lan^iia^'cs will he jonnd in X'oL 2 (I rincii), 
Vol. J (GfrM/Vn), Vol. 4 (IiAiJAN and Spanish), and this volume (PoR iiRiDI si ). 
The Com se on Pun olckiY, which is complcnwntary to the study t>f all lanyjmycs, 
IS in the pre.sent volume. 
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RUSSIAN 


LESSON I 

Alphabet and Pronunciation 


M ore people in Britain begin to learn 
Russian and, after a very few 
months or weeks abandon the 
study, than is the ease with any other 
language. One can hardly fail to notice 
how many people are heard saying, " I 
should like to learn Russian, but it is far 
too dithcult for me " or “ That Russian 
alphabet puts me otf — I could never learn 
it." 

All this is both a pity and somewhat 
unrelated to the truth, though partly 
justified because of the traditional approach 
to this delightful, remarkable and by no 
means formidable language. There has 
been an entirely wrong approach to Russian 
— wrong from the outset of study, wrong 
from the very moment the alphabet is 
approached. The complete Russian alpha- 
bet, including the letters abolished in 1918, 
consists of .“16 letters As all books printed 
before 1918 use the full alphabet, if pro- 
revolution literature is to be read the 36 
letters must be known. Then, while still 
in the first days of study, if the learner 
IS informed that, in addition to the ordinary 
alphabet, there arc itaiir and script alphabets 
to be learnt, in which many letters difl'er 
from those of the ordinary alphabet, he 
secs himself confronted with the task of 
learning dozens of strange letters before he 
can get down to the language itself. No 
wonder so many people soon give up in 
despair ! 

One Normal Alphabet. In this Course, 
this entirely unnecessary obstacle is avoided 
by an approach which is completely logical 
and consistent, one which simplifies those 
first trying days of study to a surprising 
degree- so much so that hundreds of 
learners who have used it have been known 
to master the Russian alphabet in an hour 
or so. The approach is this : you learn 
one normal alphabet, that which is used 
for 90 per cent, of all printed matter. For 
a beginning, both italic and script alphabets 
are avoided — they can be learnt at the end 
of ihe Course (see p. 2551), when the student 
knows something of the language ; and 
then they are learnt at one sitting. 

All through the Course, when anything 
has to be written by the learner, he just 
prints it out in block letters, thus 
MOCKBA Moscow 
This method serves a double purpose. 
First, the learner quickly becomes familiar 


with the alphabet m common use; second, 
writing a word out in block letters impresses 
it on his memory in the form in which it 
will nearly always be met. When a learner 
has mastered the values of the letters and 
their pronunciation, he does not have to 
write 

MOCKBA (pronounced mosskva) 
many limes m block letters before the whole 
word is impressed on his visual memory so 
strongly that he takes it all in every time 
he meets it in print. And so on with every 
new word he meets. This is a wonderful 
short-cut to learning, and the learner soon 
realizes that Russian is not nearly so 
terrifying as he had imagined. 

The Cyrillic Alphabet. Examine now 
the Russian alphabet. It is called the 
Cyrillic alphabet after its inventor St. Cyril, 
a learned monk of the 9th century, who 
made it up from the Greek and Latin 
alphabets— with the addition of some 
characters for sounds not in those languages 
The full alphabet to-day (.see p. 2500) con- 
sists of 36 letters Of these — 

5 are prc-1918 and need not be learnt 
immediately 

1 1 arc the same as ours 

8 resemble our letters but have dirrcrcnl 
values 

12 diffci from ours entirely, and include 

letters which we have not. 

So It IS seen that there are 16 letters — 
those which are the same, and the pie- 191 8 
letters -or half the alphabet which causes 
no trouble at all. 

What the beginner must first learn are 
the 8 letters resembling ours but having 
different values ; and the 12 entirely 
different letters. Here arc the 8 : 

Ru.wian LnRhsh equivalent 
H - V 

II - N 

l» = R 

C S 

X vh guttural (Scotch lor/i) 

hi I, a sound peculiar to Russian 

b ^ marks a soft, or palatilised con 

sonant (dealt with later) 

3 — r, like French e, pronounced ay 

the last three are printed thus in RlTssian^ 

Why learn these first ? Because, b 
really, they are liable to be a little 
confusing at first, and it is best to 
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clear away any possibility of confusion 
before wc come to the 12 entirely different 
letters. Here they arc : 



Russian 

English equivalent 

(I) 

rr. 

g in /fci or i?ivc, never like 
gem 

(21 

Ww. 

A in pleasure, or Fiencli / 

Cl) 

M H, 

e like ee in feet 

(4) 

Jin, 


(M 

nn, 

P 

(6) 


r 

(7) 

Um. 

ts in bits 

(K) 

H-t. 

th in chwTch 


Ulm, 

sh in .s/iip 

(10) 

mu4. 

shch in Ai//(7/urch 

(11) 

HIh), 

in, the u sound in mi/te 

(12) 

fifl, 

ia, the ya sound m 


Now, you can see why MOCKBA is 
pronounced mosskva and you know that 
the Russian CC'CP. the abbreviation for 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, is 
really SSSR in our letters, and that 
PeCTOPAH when transliterated into our 
alphabet makes the word restoran, meaning 
restaurant. I terc, you realize that, although 
the Russian word looks very strange to 
one — if one docs not know the alphabet -- 
when spoken it is very similar to our own. 
And you may well say to yourself with 
some pleasure ; “ Russian is not so diffi- 
cult after all ! ” 

Take a piece of paper and print out these 
letters in simple block letters with their 
equivalents a few times. Then, you may 
for practice use the following Russian 
alphabet. Hxercisc your memory on it, 
until you know the equivalent Hnglish for 
every Russian letter. 

PyCCKMM A .n A D H T 

a6Brite>K 3 
JlMHOnpCT 
u H III m !> bi b 

You will see that the filth letter from the 
left on the last line is one of those abolished 
in 1918. The Boyanus and Muller Russian- 
Hnglish Dictionary, a popular and useful 
modern dictionary printed and published 
by the State Publishing House in Moscow, 
has included it for reasons we shall state 
later. It is letter 28 of the full alphabet, 
given in page 2500. 


You need not wait until you think you 
know all these letters perfectly before pro- 
ceeding to the “ Remarks on Pronunciation 
of Vowels" (p. 2501). When you know them 
moderately, you may then tackle basic 
values of the letters, given in page 2500. 

You will very soon notice that the Cyrillic 
alphabet is admirably conceived for Rus- 
sian ; and economical. If you write out 
in English letters the phonetic equivalent 
of almost any Russian word, you will 
notice that it is longer and stranger than 
the Russian original. (Written and italic 
Russian letters are given in p. 2551.) 


Russian and Other Languages. Having 
made this simplified approach to Russian 
and, by this time, realized that it is not so 
formidable a language as you may have 
imagined, your confidence may be further 
strengthened by considering its difficulty 
compared with that of other languages. It 
is easier to pronounce than cither French 
or Portuguese ; and far easier to " catch ” 
in conversation. It is easier to construe 
than German - you may put words in 
almost any order in Russian and the 
grammar is not impaired. As for reaching 
a reading knowledge, this can be achieved 
with very little more effort than is necessary 
in Latin or Greek. There are European 
languages much more difficult : Finnish, 
Hungarian and Basque, for example, or 
even Welsh, or Erse. 


In the U.S.S.R. thousands of non-Russian- 
speaking peoples learn it every year, some 
of them so well as lo produce literature in 
it. While we make no pretence that it is 
an easy language- language is easy — 
what we wish to impress on you is that, if 
this course is carefully studied, in six months 
you will be reading normal Russian. A 
speaking knowledge is a matter of practice, 
and for this a native speaker is desirable for 
the first lesson or so, until 
the pronunciation is mas- 
tered. There arc only three 
1 sounds in Russian which 

j Cp X need cause any difficulty. 

This Course provides the 
essential raw material of the 
language. Learn all of it. 
Learn ten new words from the vocabulary 
every day. Keep a notebook. After a 
month, get a Reader — though not essential, 
it will help. The Basis and Essentials Russian 
Reader, by A. M. Krougliakov, or the First 
Russian Reader, by Anna Semconov, can be 
recommended. Try to master one column 
and ten new words every day. At that rate 
you will make good progress. 


H M K 


K) 
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Russian 


Lr.uers 

Names m 
Russian 

LqinvaleriS m 
Enfjlisit letters 
and pronunciation 

Eit.implet 

1 

A, a 

ah 

a in father 

1 Easa- 
1 peasant 

2 

B, 0 

bay 

b In bit 

' woman 

3 

B, B 

vay 

V In vat 

Bor-hcre 

4 

r, r 

gay 

g in get, give 

ry6a lip 

5 

n, R 

day 

d In day. do 

Aa-yes 

6 

E, e 

m.w 

yay 

ye' In yet, yc'llow 
(k accented is like 
yaw in yawl) 

Aoft grand- 
father 

7 

zhay 

s In measure, z In 
azure (Exactly like 
French j In jardin) 

W«Hk-wlfe 

8 

Of 3 

zay 

zz In buzz, s In rose 

dn for 

9 

M 

ce 

tc In feel. 1 In 
machine 

Mnn or 

10 

fi, M 

1, i 

1/ 

cc 

kratkoyr 

shore, that Is. like 1 
in boll ’ (kratkoyc 
HpATHoe means 
' short ’) Used only 
to follow another 
ynwd forming a 
diphthong 

ToncT6A - 
Tolstoi 

II 

ee s' 
tochkoy 

1 in machine tc| 
t^hnoA means with a. 
dot) ' 

ripiisA'k 
arrival (old 
spelling) 

12 

Kj K 

kah 

k In kite 

Han -how 

12 

Jl, n 

M, M 

ell 

a hard sound (ike 
II In mill 

/laMoa - 

lamp 

14 

emm 

m m man. mouse 

MiNa- 

mama 

IS 

H, H 

enn 

n In not. night 

Hir-but 

16 

0. 0 

oh 

o in not Often 
sounds like a short 

a 

Oh he 

17 

n, n 

pay 

p In pit, pin 

nAna- papa 

16 

P. P 

airr 

r In road, but 
slightly thrilled 

PoT-mouth 

19 

C, c 

ess 

5 In some. soon. 
Never like s In rose 

Cmh— sofi 

20 

T. T 

U u 

tay 

t In tin, tough 
^ rule 

TaM-there 

21 

Vt y 

ooh 

oo In moon, u in 

r>T— here 


22 

0,* 

eff 

23 

X, X 

hhah 

24 

M. M 

tsay 

25 

H, 4 

chay 

26 

UJ, lu 

shah 

27 

IM. lii 

shchah 

28 

!>, i> 

tvyordi 

znak 

29 

bl, bi 

yerrwee 

30 

b, b 

myahki 

znak 

31 

32 

■b t 

3, 3 

yaht 

ay 

33 

K), m 

yooh 

34 

fl, fl 

yah 

35 

9, B 

fecta 

36 


eczhitsa 


f In fii 

h stronglyosplratcd. 
(Like Scotch ch in 
Loch. Irish lough; 
or German ch in 
Dach : exactly like 
Spanish Jota) 
ts In bits, wits. 

ch In chain, china 

sh In ship, smash 

This is one sound ' 
like shr plus ch m 
smasht-china said 
qjjickly Or s/ich 
in Ashchurch 
Practise these two 
Engllshexprcssions 

‘ hard’ sign (rarpabik 
SHaH) which makes 
the preceding con- 
sonant hord 

a sound peculiar to 
Russian, for which 
the nearest English 
equivalent Is the 
short I in sin pro- 
nounced with the 
teeth clenched 

'soft* sign (mAchmA 
3HaH)makcsthe pre- 
ceding consonant 
soft, that Is as if 
a half-suppressed y 
sound came after 
it. maht' 

yc In ye't 

ay in day. or c in 
fete 

u in useful, or you 
in yourself 

ya in yard, yam 

f in fun. Tight 

I in mint, flint. 
Only to be found 
in older books 


d»yt-foOt 

XopfliuMM- 

good 


Uapb- Tsar 
MaA-tea 

lUepcTb- 

wool 

lUawA- 

cheek 


lUyiN-b- 
I noise 


Cbiii- son 


iViaTb- 

mother 


'bcTb-cai 

STam stage 
storey 
Epibccenh- 
Brussels 

f^Ma -pii 

rarely 

used 
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NEW ORTHOGMPHY. 

A new orthography was Introduced In 1 9 1 B. and with 
It were completely abolished the following. * 6 . 0 . l.'b.' 
V- They are Included In the complete alphabet above, 
because many books can only be found to exist in the 
old. full orthography. The new spelling (now used 
throughout the USSR) 1 $ the one used in the present 
book Being simpler it Is an advance on the old In 
It we find that • takes the place of 1)1 takes the place 
of e ; H takes the place of I ; while v no longer 
exists. It Is advisable to memorise the alphabet In the 
above order, as well as to master the equivalents This 
will save time in looking up words in a dictionary. 
Master the thirty-six letters, as they are all used in 
classical Russian literature 

■ For certain words "b his been reintroduced— where i con- 
lonint before a soft vowel is to be pronounced disiiiutly 
Example- 06ii6ht, an objccc In tome works this will be found 
written . OO'eHT. pronounced ob-yekt In the Boyanus & Muller 
Dictionary (Moscow 1936) OOiiiHT 11 written wuh b 


REMARKS ON THF. PRONUNCIATION OF V'OWELS 
Russian vowels are classified under the heads of 
' hard ‘ and ' soft thus * 


Hard 

a pronounce ah, In father. 
9 M ay» in day. 

M I, In bit. 

0 M o, m not. 

y „ 00, in moon. 


Soft 

R pronunced yah. in yard 
• n ye. In yet 

M .. ee. In eel 

if .. yo'. in yoke 

M ,, you', in your- 

self 

b and if are called scmi-vowcis the first is always 
found after a consonant, the second after another 
vowel. 

The above are the simple values of the vowels, but 
note the following slight variations : 
a, m an accented syllabic is always 0/1 : 
aHrnMsaHMH ) 

Pr . angleechah’neen I ' 
a, in an unaccented syllabic is a much shorter sound 
ynHua I 
Pr oolcctsal 

3, has invanably the sound of ■ a ‘ in day 

aHsaMeH ) , 6 tot ) 

, , I examination _ [. 

Pr : avkzamen) Pr ; aytoti 

bi —close the teeth, utter the English words bill, bits, 

pity, and try to make the vowel sound well down in 

tne throat. This should produce the Russsian u 

GbiH I 

Pr • sin J ■ 

After lip consonants (n, 6 , a, n) there Is a slight 
w sound before it : 


an Englishman 


a street 


[ this 


I son 


Pr : mweef Pr * 

Mbino I 

Pr mwcelo|*°^** 


you 


e accented or at the end of words Is like English o In 
note, or a little shorter like o In on. Unaccented Ic 
Is like English a In mot ' 

66a ■ nyao) 

Pr ob'ar®'^ Pr choodor 

oh6| Aop 6 ra) 

Pr ana ( * ^ Pr : darogai 

y Is invariably pronounced like 00 In moon, spoon 

m, accented or at the end of words like English ya In 
yard 


I wonder 
[way. road 


UMa 

Pr yahma 


pit, hole 


ANrjlHH I 


England 


Pr ; ang'leeyal 
Otherwise h has a much shorter sound resembling 
ye' In yec ' 


AfcBRTb I 


nauN) , 

- . , .nine _ ,, r tongue, language 

Pr • dye veil Pr . yeziki * * * 

• at the beginning of a word or syllable, or when 

accented, is like ye' in yet ■ 


Pr : yessr i 


Is. he Is 


Cob6t 

sovyec 


I advice, council 
' chemist's shop 


Pr 

anr^Ka! 

Pr appl/c'kai 
b like yo' In yoke (or yaw). The word auib has both 
Russian e's 

r. . . ! still, yet, more, •encore’ 

Pr : ycshchaw I ' 

Otherwise Russian e Is like English c In bet' or ye In 
yet 


pe 6 SHDH) 


. baby. Infant 


Pr; rebbyon’oki 
M Invariably like I in machine, or cc In meet ’ 

n! rtnM) 

Pr ' cc 1 Pr ■ cclcel°^ 

„ arrival 

Pr . precyezd ; 

A IS used only after another vowel, to form a diphthong 
Then It has an effect similar to i In boil, or y In 
boy 


moA I 

Pr : moy (or mo'ec) 1 


my 

SlpHblH I 


ciUhmH I 
Pr : sce'neey I 

black 


blue 


Pr ■ chorn'wcce 
I invariably like you in yourself (yoo) 

„ "^l South p 

Pr . yoogi Pr : yobmorl 


humour 


THE HALF-VOWEL b (OR ‘ SOFT ' SIGN). 
b has the sound of a half-uttered y, thereby ' soften- 
ing ' the consonant which precedes it In such 
English words as ‘educate, ‘onion.’ in which the 
u and the 0 have a short y-sound before them, we 
have an approximate equivalent A similar sound 
in French is the gn in Boulogne, cigogne : and. In 
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Spanish h in Seizor Bui the ‘ softening ’ can 
occur after tvtry Russian consonant (except r, n, a*) 
and In the middle or end of a word. When k 
occurs at the end of a word it may cause the 
foreigner some trouble. 

Pr ; macy(^almost mutch)] Pr ; dat' S*''® 
-aAra is a common termination of verbs. (Pr; vaht'). 
REMARKS ON CERTAIN CONSONANTS. 

The equivalents given In the table of the alphabet 
have few exceptions. The following should be noted; 

Hto (who) Is pronounced as if written kto: and m 
before t Is pronounced sh. hto (what)— shto. Similarly 
M before n Is often sh oAmiu (pr; losh'ka) a spoon: 
and m before h like sh— HoMAuiHMua (pomosh'nectsa), 
an assistant (f ) 

GENITIVE ENDINGS -oro AND oro 
In genitive terminations the r takes the sound of 
English V. Thus* orb (his) is pronounced yev'6 
Moirb (of my) mayevo' orAporo (of the old) star'avo 

STRESS OR ACCENTUATION 

In every Russian word of more than one syllable 
there Is always a syllabic much more heavily stressed 
than the rest. It Is very regrettable from the foreigner’s 
point of view that there are no practical rules to help 
him to discover this stressed syllable. He must learn 
the pronunciation of each word os It occurs, and to 
this end we have marked every stressed syllable with 
a graphic accent ('). Books for Russians do not have 
this accent. The student will have no difficulty In 
finding accented texts . and he should keep to them, 
and to an accented dictionary, until he has become 
tnoroughly familiar with the language 
The importance of stressing heavily the accented 
syllable can hardly be exaggerated — all ocher syllables 


may be pronounced lightly, * slid over.’ providing 
the one with the stress Is momentarily held. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 

It should be clearly understood chat the equivalents 
for pronunciation given above are, at best, makeshifts. 
Strictly, every letter or combination of letters In 
Russian represents a sound or sounds which have no 
exact equivalents In English. Good pronunciation 
can only be learnt from good native speakers, and they 
are not always easy to find. But If there Is one 
European language for which a passable pronunciation 
can be learnt from a book, It Is Russian ; which Is, on 
the whole, a language In which ' one letter represents 
one sound.’ The apparently formidable alphabet is, 
In fact, very well conceived to meet the phonetic 
requirements of the language. The student who 
persists will In a short time realize how great a help^ 
Is this elaborate alphabet : especially If he has studied 
French, for example. In which orthography Is of 
no help In so Important a feature of the language 
as ’ liaison.' or for silent letters and many other 
Irregularities The three most diffcult Russian letters 
for the English speaker to pronounce are n (hard), a 
(soft sign) and m. Try to get somebody from Moscow 
to repeat them until you know them. 

Here are some proper names In Russian characters, 
to assist in mastering the alphabet * 
nOHAOH, London. mAHHECTP, Manchester. OHCiPOPA. 
Oxford hEjich, Chelsea. iloBA A>K0PAm. Lloyd 
George. PAM3Ef) MAKAdHAilbA, Ramsay Macdonald. 
TPOUHHH, Trotzky. TO/ICTDB, Tolstoy. Lenin 

CIIBEPEPyK, Beaverbrook. hCPHHII, Churchill. KEH- 
IMHITOH, Kensington. mAcrO, Glasgow. 

> Turn to any of the Russian words for which an English 
equivalent pronunciation is given, and it will be seen that the 
Russian original Is the more concise. 


LESSON 2 

Declension and Nouns 


Russian Is what grammarians call a synthetic lan- 
guage. By this they mean that it prefers to make 
compound and derivative words and to use endings 2. GENITIVE 
(or Inflexions) rather than depend upon a liberal 
use of particles as In English, for example. Nouns, 
adjectives and pronouns change their endings to 
denote different shades of meaning . and this process 
Is called Declension. Thus . 

BapAu, means a ram. BapAHa, .. of a ram. 

BapAHy, to a ram. 

— and so on throughout six ' Cases ' In the singular 

and the same In plural These cases are : — 'Pronounce kavo. 

3 . DATIVE : 

NOMINATIVE : names the Subject or Initiator 

of action or speech, and answers 


the question WHO? (MTOf) or 
WHAT? (HTO?) 

Indicates the Possessor of some- 
thing, and answers the question 
WHOSE? (H0r0?)» or OF 
WHAT?{HErO 

The Genitive plural is used 
after the word MHOro — MANY, 
and after some ocher adverbs 
(p 2520) MuOrOAETEPI— many 
children literally many of children. 

■ Pronounce CHEV6. 
Indicates the Recipient of some- 
thing, and answers the question 
TO WHOM (HOMV >) or TO 
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WHAr? (4EM^'). Thfs Is the 
Indirect Object of action or 
speech. 

4. ACCUSATIVE . indicates the Direct Ob|cct — 

the person or thing immcdiocely 
affected by the action answering 
the question WHOM^ (HorO^) 
or WHAr^ (HTOM 

5. INSTRUMENTAL’ as its name implies denotes the 

Instrument by which or with 
which the action is done, and 
answers the question BV 
WHOM^ (HEM»), or WITH 
WHAT^ (HEM') 

6. LOCATIVE usually indicates the locality In 

which an action is done, and 
answers the question WHERE? 
WHEREABOUTS ? (0 HOM 

ABOUT WHOM ' 0 hCm f ABOUT 
WHAT) It is sometimes also 
called the Prepositional Case 
because it Is always preceded by 
one of the prepositions — 0, OB, 
or. ABOUT, no-- AFTER. B, BO— 
IN. INTO. nPM-AT, NEAR. HA- 
ON. UPON. (See pages 2520- L) 

There is also a Vocative case but. except in a few 
ecclesiastical expletives, it is the same as the Nomin- 
ative E0H<E ' Oh GOD 1 — This is a Vocative. 

It is impossible to make progress in Russian until 
the simple uses of these cases are understood. The 
Declension of adjectives and pronouns being regular 
can be learnt fairly quickly That of nouns is not so 
easy, as there arc irregularities Comfort may be 
found in the thought that it is by no means Onusual 
for Russians to trip up on the inflexions of nouns 
Constant repetition is necessary. What is given in the 
pages which follow is a bare minimum. The Tables of 
Inflecttons should be thoroughly known ; otherwise 
sense will not be made of even simple sentences. 

NOUNS 


GENDER. 

Russian nouns are of one of three genders : mas- 
culine. feminine, neuter. But Russian genders do not 
coincide with the simple English usage of males, 
females and inanimate objects. 

(1) MASCULINE ARE : Nouns denoting males, what. 

ever their endings 
Nouns ending In a hard con- 
sonant or — 

Nouns ending In — b and 

having their Genitive In —H. 
Proper names ending In -b. 
Nouns ending in a hissing 

consonant; — W, — H, — lil, 

(2) FEMININE ARE ; Nouns denoting females 

whatever their ending. 

Most nouns denoting abstract 
qualities 

Nouns ending In —A, or— H. 
Nouns ending In — b with 

Genitive In — M, 

.(3) NEUTER ARE : Nouns ending in -O.-E. or 

MR 

(1) (2) (3) 

Thus: Masculine Feminine Neuter 

Bpai, brother Matb, mother Cnbao, word 
A^arii uncle HHMra, book OCiuecTso, company 

C/iy>iaH, occasion JIhhhr, Imc YcnoBHe, condition 

AiHb.day Pesb, speech limn, name 

HopbSnb, ship BeU4b, thing 

HecTb, honour 

Hence the ending of a Russian noun deserves close 
scrutiny — declension also being dependent upon 
gender. 

There arc certain endings for male beings which 
have corresponding endings for their females just as 
in English we have baron, baron-ESS, patron, patron- 
ESS. 

Thus in Russian; 

MALE ENDING CORRESPONDING FEMALE ENDING 


" A Noun IS a word used for naming some person or 
thing — Nesficld. 


-MH y 

-EU 

-TE/lb 


-MUA 

-TEJIbHHUA 


ABSENCE OF WORDS FOR a AND the. ^ 

There are no words in Russian for the English 
definite and indefinite articles. Thus ' ABTOMOBkIfIb 
may mean cither the automobile or an automobile, 
according to context or what comes after If It is Various 
desired to single out a special automobile, then some 
other word or words must be called in to make the So : 
meaning clear : one, this. thof. such and such an auto- nneMAiiHMM 
mobile, here or there, etc. npanTejib 


may take 
ocher of 


f-MHR 

l-blHfl 

1-bR 


f-MXA 

HA, proceeded by another 
letter or syllable. 


nephew 
male friend 


nnMUflHHHua niece 
npMATe/ibHMqa female friend 
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focrb male guest r^cTbii female guest 
And so forth. These endings are useful, as they 
provide the key to hundreds of v/ords. 

DECLENSIONS OF NOUNS, 

The beginner should take this subject gently. Let 
him read the immediately following pages through a 
few times In order to grasp the general principles of 
the Russian Declensions and. for the moment, con- 
centrate upon the TABLE on page 2505 He should, 
however, return later and memorize the " Models " 
given below 

It IS convenient to classify Russian nouns into those 
of masculine, feminine and neuter gender and into 
‘Hard "and “Soft" (see page 250 1 ) in accordance with 
the ending of the Nominative case 

A ■' Hard ” noun is one which ends In a consonant 
(with " — 'b " In the old spelling), or a " hard “ vowel 
(see page 2501 ): a “ soft " noun is one which ends in 
one of ihc " soft ” vowels or the soft sign (— b). This 
distinction should be kept clearly In mind, as it is of 
great Importance: the "soft" declensions will be found 
to follow the same general rules and Inflexions as the 
hard excepting that their vowels remain soft throughout. 
Hence, the beginner is advised to concentrate his attention 
upon the * hard ’ models first. 


§ I. MODELS FOR MASCULINE NOUNS 



Nom Gen, 

Dat. Acc Inst Loc. 

Hard endings 
Singular - 


like Nom. 

^ —OB —0 

or Gen 

Hard endings 

like Nom. 

Plural : 


or Gen- 

Thus 

Singular 

English Equivalent 

Nominative 

flapoxba 

a, or. the steamer. 

Genitive 

napoxba— a 

of the steamer. 

Dative 

riapoxbA— y 

to the steamer. 

Accus^atlve 

flapoxba 

steamer (recipient of 



action).^ 

Instrumental 

riapoxbA— OH 

by (means of) the steamer. 

Locative 

0 napoxba— a 

about the steamer (always 



with a preposition) 


Plural 


Nominative 

flapoxba— bi 

the steamers 

Genitive 

flapoxba— 00 

of the steamers 

Dative , 

flapoxba— an 

to the steamers. 

Accusative 

flapoxba— bi 

steamers (object). 

Instrumental 

flapoxba— OMS 

by the steamers 

Locative 

0 napoxba— as 

about the steamers. 

Now consider the ' soft ' endings of masculine nouns 
and compare them with the ' hard ' already given ; 

Nom. Gen, 

Dac. Acc Insc Loc 

Slngubr;~b(-I 

A) -B 

-W -b(B),R -eB(bB) -0 

Plural: -h 

-•a (-oR) 

-BB -ai-oa-oR) -bbb -bx 


‘ In animates it is like the Genitive^ 


Nominative 

Singular 

theoccaslon.opporturlty. 

Genitive 

Cxyna— B 


Dative 

Ciiy«ia— w 


Accusative 

Cjiysa— R 

(In animate beings Is like 

Instrumental 

CnyHa— OB 

the Genitive.^ 

Locative 

0 ciiyva— a 


Nominative 

Plural 
Cnyna— H 

occasions, opportunities. 

Genitive 

Cnyia — 00 


Dative 

CxyNB— BB 


Accusative 

CnyMa— N 

(In animates like the Gen.). 

Instrumental 

Cnysa— BBM 


Locative 

0 exyna— BX 


There is a 

difference In 

pronounclatlon between 


aft (In singular) and —an (plural) — . bR being a diph- 
thong and the ahee said quickly (as In Kaiser), while In 
the plural form the ah and cc sounds are distinct 
the ee coming out more clearly. 

An Important group of masculine nouns end in the 
hissing consonants w, f. lu, m and they have their 
nominative plural in —h instead of — bi and genitive 
plural In — eR instead of — ob 

Furthermore, If the accent Is not on the last syllable 
fn the nominative singular they take an -e Instead 
of —o in the instrumental singular 
Singular: TobAphui, -a, — y, -a, eis.-e. ^comrade 
Plural . Tob 6 phii 4 m, — eR, -bm, bR, — aniN, - ax. 


— M 




Singular 
H 6 MHaT -a 
HbMHar m 
K bMHar -a 
HbMHai-y 
KbMHaT— 010 
0 HOMHaT- 


Gen Dat Acc 


—aw — bi(-b)'— aiMii —ax 


a room. 

of a room, &c. 


3 X.. riv./L/c:i-3 rci miviinc inv^uinj. 

Norn. Gen. Dac. Acc Inst. Loc. 

Hard endings 
Singular- 
Hard endings) 

Plural ; 

Thus: 

Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 
Instrumental 
Locative 

And in the plural; KbuHarbi, KbUHar, HbMHaraM, -m, 
— aMM, —ax (Sec footnote page 2505). 

Similarly the ■ soft ' feminine nouns: — 

Nom - — - 

Soft endings I 
Singular. | 


Inst 


Loc 


-bio (Hio) -b 


Soft endings) 


' M (b)*^a 


Plural; 

Thus: 

HflAbna (week), Hea^nM, -e, -lo, -im. —a. 

Plural. HeA^xN, etc 

Feminine nouns ending In -mb or -bx are similarly 
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declined, but take in the Dative and Locative, -all 
In the Instrumental singular and —ft In the Genitive 
plural 

* lb. ’ b, for animates (*When a, is preceded by r n. a 
guttural, or hissing m, h, ui. U4 then bi in genitive sing and nom 
and acc pi change to -M In hissing consonants oio of Inst 
becomes -aio or eft ) 


Nominative riftpriui 

Dotive nftpTNM 

Instrumental riapTNeft 

Locative 0 napTMN 


Singular 

nftpTMfi 

nftpTNM 


Plural 

riapTHft 


the party 


b arc declined as follows 


Singular H^CTb, HIkcTM, HActh, HacTs. HAcrbio, 0 hActm. 
Plural. HActh, Hacrift, HacTM, HacTHMH, 0 sacTJtjt. 

The two very common soft feminine nouns for 
mother and daughter (maTb, aoHb) are declined 
Singular Marb, MirepN, MirepN, Marb, MiiTepbio, 0 M&TepM. 
Plural: M&TepN, -tft, -ftn, -4ft, -riMM. fta. 

AoHb, A^nepN, etc. 

§3 MODELS FOR NEUTER NOUNS 

Nom Gen Oat /<cc Inst Loc. 
Hard endings I 

- , — 0 —a -V -0 -OM -• 

Singular i 

Hard endings i 

, -1 (--b) an -a aMH -aa 

‘Plural* j 

Thus 

OStuecTBO (society, association) a, y, -o, -om, -t. 
Plural; dSmocTea, ObmecTD, an, a, —aMH, -ix. 

Nom Gqn Dai Acc Inst Loc 

Soft endings) . ^ 

, ** -6(e) -n ~K» ”« (k) -am (en) -e 

®Singular | 

' -0 preceded by guttural or hissing sound then Nom and 
Acc PI IS M instead of -a 

■ After hissing sounds R and -lo beiome a and y 


Soft endingsl 

Plural; j-" -■ -*"* 

Thus- 

rhme (field) -r, -io, -t, -eM, a 
Plural rionil, -4fl, -ftM, — ft, — iImh, -fta. 

When -b comes before the soft -e of a nominative 
neuter, then declension is as follows: 

Singular BocNpec4Hb8 (Sunday) -bn, —bio, — bi, — beM, —a. 
Plural BocHpec^HbR. -nil, -bRM, -bn, -bRMN, — bnx, 

Having read these ‘ Models ' over a few times until 
the general principles are appreciated, now si:udy 
carefully the Table on this page which gives a ' Birds- 
eye view of the declension of nouns. From this the 
following general rules may be evolved : 

GENITIVE and DATIVE SINGULAR of Masculines 
and Neuters are the same. 

DATIVE. INSTRUMENTAL AND LOCATIVE PLU- 
RALS are the same for all nouns. 

MASCULINE and NEUTER SINGULARS are almost 
the same. 

FEMININE and NEUTER PLURALS are almost the 

same. 

LOCATIVE SINGULAR always ends In -e excepting 
in a few feminine nouns which take — h. 

Note that most feminine nouns ending -ma, -Ma, 
-uia, -ma, and -bn preceded by another consonant 
take -flft In the genitive plural instead of (-^) and 

THE MOST FREQUENTLY RECURRING NOUNS IN 
RUSSIAN ARE . 

1. Those ending In consonant (hard) and with hard 
ending, -a and - o 

2. Those ending a and n (feminine). 

3 Those ending - a (neuter, abstract nouns.) 
and their declension is. on the whole, regular. 


fl/RD'S tYE VIEW OF 1HF DECLENSION OF N0UN:». 



MAS 

JULINL NOUN!, 

FEMININ^ NOUNS 

NfcUTFR 

NOUNS 

C.at* and 
r-Jumber 

Hard 

i<,(( (.lirr 

SoFl (*lirr 

Herd 

Sa(( 

Sole 

Hird 

Sofi 



Loniuiixm 1 

vowel) 


-R 

•fa 



Suigulor 









Nom. 

(V 

-b 

R 

A 

R 

-b 

-0 

E, t 

Gen 

A 

-fl 

H 

bl 

H 

-H 

-A 

R 

Pni. 

-y 

-H) 

-to 

-E 

- E 

H 

y 

-to 

Acc. 

(1.) 

i-b 

-R 

y 

- to 

b 

-0 

-E, C 

l-A 

n 

-R 

OR 

- OK) 





Inst. 

-OM 

-£m 

-EM 

ER 
( EK) 

blO 

-OM 

-em,-£m 

Loc. 

E 

-E 

-E 

E 

-E 

-M 

^ E 1 

' E 

Plural 

Nom. 

-bl( H) 

-M 


-bl (-M) 

-H 

-H 

-A 

• R 

1 Gen. 

OB(ER) 

ER 

-EB 

( -b) 

-b 

-ER 

(-!») 

-ER 

Dat. 

-AM 

'RM 

- RM 

-AM 

-RM 

RM 

-AM 

RM 

Acc 

1 - bl( H) 

I -M 

l-M 

bl(-H) 

1-H 

-H 

-A 

-R 

1 -OB 

1 -ER 

1 -EB 

(-■b) 

i-b 

-ER 1 



Inst. 

-AMH 

1 -RMH 

1 -RMH 

AMH 

1 ^ RMH 1 

1 RMH j 

AMH 

RMH 

Loc. 

1 -AX 

1 -RX 

1 - flX 

AX 

1 

RX { 

•AX 

-RX 


It has already been noted that 
accentuation (or stress) Is of vital 
Importance, In many nouns this 
changes with inflexion, thus 
Nominative Hjikir a kay 

Genitive HnioHa 

(accent shifted to last syllable). 

When the accent shifts from nom- 
inative to genitive In this manner. It. 
remains so throughout the remainder 
of Its Inflexions. Thus.-Kmosft-keys 
(Nom. PI) etc. There are no safe 
rules to guide the learner In this 
(grammarians have. In fact, evolved 
a number, but there are hosts of 
exceptions to them), so the best 
course Is to learn the genitive, and 
to be doubly sure the plural of each 
noun as It Is met. 
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Golden Rule 

In m«morfiing the nouns in the vocabulary 
In Lesson 8 always learn the genitive singular 
and the nominative plural in addition to the 
nominative singular. 

By this means nearly all the irregularities of nouns 
may be absorbed without the necessity for learning 
a mass of rules and exceptions —which would tend to 
confusion and delays 

Characteristic Masculine endings In the Nominative 
are Consonant ( -b) and -II 
Characteristic Feminine endings In the Nominative 
are* Consonant —a and -n. 

Characteristic Neuter endings in the Nominative are: 
Consonant — o and -a. 

SUMMARY RULE FOR DECLENSION: 

If a noun has (In the Nominative Case) any of the 
above Nominative Endings, then its declension follows 
the Inflexions In the Table, as shewn in the Model 
Declensloni. 

NOTES ON IRREGULARITIES (FOR REFERENCE). 
Moscullne Nouns. Besides the regular singular 
Genitive (••'■, — n) there Is a Gen, Sing, In y, w which Is 
employed in many frequently recurring expressions, 
especially with reference to a portion or a part of 
something : — 

CtihAh »i*io — a glass of tea: Hyc6N c^aapy — a piece of 
sugar; Mtoy— some honey; Ci^ipy^some cheese; TaSaiiy 
—some tobacco, etc. 

There is also a Locative In -y Instead of the regular 
form -a: B roay~ln the year: Ha BocTy-on the 
bridge; Ha nony-on the floor; Bo pry— in the mouth; 
B yrny— In the corner: B oaA]|— in the garden; etc. It 
Is only used with na— on; and o,oo— In. 

Many masculines have their plural In -a (-*) instead 
of the regular -m (-a), the only distinction between 
Norn. PI and Gen. Sing, being the accentuation, 
which shifts to the plural k and remains through all 
plural Inflections:— 

Plural 

r6poA town, city ropoA*, -4 b, etc 

Aob home, house Romk 

r6noc voice TojioDi 

yvAToiib teacher yiMTonA 

doTpoi island OcTpoal 

CMor snow CmrA 

Foreign nouns ending -op, -op, generally denoting 
a profession or calling, follow this usage and take 
-4 ■■ In the plural A4irTop— doctor, ANp4irTop, 

-4: Hyvop-^b driver (from' German Kutscher). 
Hyvip4, etc 

Certain masculines ending in hard (-a) or a have 
Nocn. plural in — wi and G. PI. In mi: CTya — chair. 


CrynaR, Crjfnaio; JlHCT-leaf. ilAoraa, flAerboa. 

NOTE, the com&ion words. Cun— son, Pf. CMNOOUt, 

G. PI. CunoiM; Apyr-friend. PI, RpykhH, G. Apy><8; 
—husband. PI MyrnaA, G. MyrniA. 

The ending -innh. Indicating « an Inhabitant of,* 
omits -NM In the plural and takes • In the nominative: 
AHrnMMAHNH— an inhabitant of AHraNN (England), i.e., 
Englishman: AHraNH4Ni— Englishmen, etc. 

The ending — Vhoh signifying small animate beings It 
lost In the plural and replaced by Aia: Po6(hoh— little 
child. PI PofiAra. TmUhon — calf. PI. TmAto. 

Two Plurals, each with different meaning: IInct— 
leaf; J1 ncti;i— leaves of paper; JIActm— leaves of a tree; 
XmS— bread and also grain (wheat, corn); XnMu— 
loaves of bread, Xae64— grains (of cereals); Uoot— 
colour and flower; UMTi;i-^flowcrs, Uut 4— colours. 

NOTE roenoAilH — Master, boss. Sir. Plural— roMOA4, 
G. PI ToendA- 

Feminine Nouns. Feminines In -ui lose -a In the 
Genitive Plural, and this Is formed in -eft: 

CiMkA — family. CBiidft™-(G. PI.) 

CraTfcA — article. CTaxdft— (G. PI.) 

Neuter Nouns. Certain Neuters ending — • take 
-kN In the N, PI. and -mi In G. PI. 
nepd— pen N. PI: ntpke G. PI; nipsea 

Aipiio— tree N. PI: Atp^iMi G. PI: 

Similarly certain Neuters In — m form the plural nom- 
inative in —Ml, G. PI: — mr * nnftTkt. garment, clothing 
— rinftTbM, G, PI: Mi. 

NOTE. 6nb — eye and iT'xo — ear : — Plurals— O hn, !^uin. 
AftaoNo — apple PI : AOnoNN G : A6 aom 

dftiiaNo — cloud PI : OftjiaNft G ; OOnaKfte 

Hd6o— sky PI : Heltoeft G : Hefido 

AntA — child Gen. Sing. AbtAth PI : A^th 

HjfAo — wonder, miracle PI ; HyaecA. 

Miscellaneous Irregularities: The word HeJioedN— man 
uses the word Ai6ah -(pcop/c) for the plural (N. AAah, 
-4ft, —NB, -4ft, — bBft, -Rx.) Another word— Myrn has 
MyivA for men, but MywbA for husbands. 

The letters — • and — o behave in a disconcerting 
manner, sometimes being Inserted, sometimes being 
dropped for the sake of euphony. Thus OrAq — father. 
0 ta 4 (Gen.). OriKj (Dat.), Plural . Otau. A«Hk— day, Ann, 
Amid, Ann. This applies to all genders. SeBJift— land. 
Gen. PI: SeeAnb (Fern.). CipAqs — heart. Gen. PI: 
CtpAAit (neuter). This ' fleeting ' Irregularity Is best 
learnt by observation, and committed to memory. 

(A) The student is advised, on a first perusal 
of this Course, to memorize only pages 
2502-05 and the table on pajge 2505 of the 
declension of nouns. 

(B) The aim is to master general principles 
and essentials first. 

(C) The nominative and genitive singular and 
the nominative plural are the essential 
parts of the Russian noun. 
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LESSON 3 

Adjectives, Numbers and Pronouns 


An adjective Is a word used to describe the quality 
of a noun. 

In Russian as In English an adjective may precede 
the noun, as when we say 'The new house.’ Or It 
may follow it, as when we say *' The house is nc^.'* In 
Russian when the adjective precedes the noun (as In 
“ The new house ”) and qualifies it as its “ attribute " 
It has a tong form. If It follows (as In " The house is 
new ") and Is a part of a *’ predicate " with a verb 
expressed or omitted it has a short form. 

The English adjective is invariable, but the Russian 
adjective is declined, and has the same six cases as the 
noun, Furthermore, it agrees In gender, number and 
In case with the noun which it qualifies. 

Thus the Russian word for ‘ new ’ is hoi and for 
“ house " Is ami. a new house is — h6bmII aom- “The 
house Is new “ is — Aom hob.' 

Adjectives have a hard and a soft declension, in 
accordance with whether they end in ‘ hard ' or 
' soft ‘ vowels.* 

Long Declension ‘hard' HOBbI — R new 
Singular. 

Masc. Fern. Neat. 

Norn. H6bu<I Hbaan H6Boe 

Gen. H6BBro H6 boIi Hoaoro 

Dot. HdBomy HoboK Hdaoiiy 

Acc. HbBMft or -oro Hoeyio H6 bm 

Inst. H6bum H6boio Hbaun 

Prep. 0 HbBPM H6 boA Hbaoa 


Long Declension ‘ soft.* 

The * soft ' declension of adjectives Is exaafy 
similar to the ' hard ’ except that a soft vowel replaces 
the hard In the endings. Example CaNMR, blue 
Singular 



Masc. 

Fern, 

Neut. 

N- 

CBmnB 

-NN 

-BO 

G. 

-era 

-bB 

-aro 

D. 

-Buy 

-bB 

-ony 

A. 

-nB or -ira 

-ww 

‘Bi 

I. 


-eft (eio) 

-NH 

P. 

-an 

-bB 

-an 


Plural. 

, All three genders 

N. Cmhnb 

C. CilHHX 

D. CAhmii 

A CAnmb (or cIIhni) 

f. CAhmnh 

P. CiAhhx ' 

NJTE . All masculine adjcalvcs nominative long 
form end In — wB, -aB or “6B. 

Feminines end |n -aii or -an 
Neuters „ -ob or -at 

When an adjective follows the noun, as In the 
.example * The house Is new * as already stated, the 
shortened form Is used. This short form Is found by 
dropping the long endings : -mB, -aB or ^^B In the 
masculine, the last n in the feminine and the last a In 
the neuter, and adding y to the root In soft masculine. 
Thus : ‘ Hard ’ long form h6buB, -an, -oa becomei 


Plural 


Norn 

All three genders. 

. . H6BblB 

Gen 

H6bux 

Dat. 

HbBMIi 

Acc. 

H6BbiB or -mb' 

Inst. 

HAbmmm 

Prep. 

0 H6bui 


Note that the plural is the same for all three genders. 

All “ hard “ declensions of adjectives follow the 
model of HBbmB. 

‘ In Russian tho word ' is ’ is omittad — in fact, the 
present tense of tho verb 'to be ’ is almost obsolete 
See pose 2516. 

•Refer back to paie 2501. “ Remarks on the pro- 

nunciation of vowels ''and also to the table of Declension 
pf Nouns on psc^ 2S05, It will be found later that the 
idjeccivc endings are very similar to chose of pronouns 
on page 2511. 


NOB, m6BB, H6bO. 

* Soft * long form cBhmB, -no, -ob becomes oaiia, 
cBhn, cmhb. 

Where the root of an adjective ends In a consonant 
preceded by another consonant or a or B the short 
masculine form Is formed by adding o (or b before 
n, n, h), when euphony demands it. between the 
two consonants in the first case and by e and B being 
changed Into e in two ocher cases : 


HOpOTNMB 

(short) 

NopArON 

arpbMHwB 

(huge) 

orpAneH 

(bAtiimA 

(bright, clear) 

caAreii 

BOAbHdB 

(ill) 

B6neN 

ByBHuB 

(violent) 

tfCH 


■ The Accusative of the Masculine Singular, and of all three 
Genders In the plural, is the same as the Nominative with 
inanimate things and the Genitive with aqimaie things. In 
adiectives as m nouns hi after hissing or guttural is replaced 
bv— » 
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out note lAcruJI (clean) -hmct. which sounch 
well without r. 

Apart from these changes, the snort form is Invariable 
throughout all cases. 

The plural of the short form is — bi (hard) or m (soft) 
for all three genders 


TABLE OF declension OF ADJECTIVES 


1 LONG FORM SINGULAR I 


Masc 

Fern. : 

Neut 


Coses 

Hard Srft 

Hard 

Soft : 

Hard 

Soft 

N. 

uA (BA) nA 

AM 

.. ! 

OB 

BB 

G. 

oro Bro 

oA 

bA 

oro 

ero 

D. 

oMy BMy 

oA 

.. 1 

OMy 

BMy j 

A, 

Like the Nor G 

! y»o 

1010 

OB 

BB I 

/. 

km MM 

1 AM (oA) 

BK) (BA) 

UM 

1 

MM , 

P. 

1 OM BM 

1 

BA 

OM 

BM I 


PLURAL 



/LL THREE 

GENDERS 

Cases 

hard 

soft 

N. 

MB 

MB 

C. 

MX 

MX 

D. 

MM 

MM 

A. 

Like the Nominative or Genitive 

1. 

MMN 

MMM 

P. 

MX 

MX 


SHORT FORM 



SINGULAR 


y^asc 

Fern. 

Neutr. 

Hard Soft 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard Soft 

- k 

a 

A 

0 B 


PLURAL 


ALL THREE 

GENDERS 

Hard j 

M 1 

Soft 

1 ” 


RULE . ALL ADJECTIVES ARE DECLINED IN 
ACCORDANCE VS^ITH THIS TABLE 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Comparative of the long (or attributive) forms 
of adjectives is formed by putting the word 66mt (more) 
before the positive, thus VhihmA — clever, intelligent 
66nM yMMbiA — more clever, more intelligent 

Thus the Russian word fibiiaa placed before an 
adjective corresponds to the common English ending 
-€f for the comparative, as for example, in stronger. 
Uller bigger smaller, etc 


There arc two Russian words for THAN— HEM and 
Used with B6naa and an attributive (long) 
adjective In the nominative to follow, they express 
more thon, -cr. . . . than 

B6nea yMHuA hmob6k hbh MbAh. more clever man than 
Ivan flohn). 

BdfliB cNAkHM iNHB6THoe HimenH ABB. a stronger animal than 
the lion. 

LESS Is expressed in Russian by M£HEE. Thus, MAhbb 
bmc6nnA — less high. tall. M6 hbb yMHaii — less clever 
(femin ) MAhee rny66Hoe — less deep (neuter). 

In the case of the short (or predicative) form of 
adjective, the comparative Is formed by changing the 
ending kiA, nA. or 6R into ee or bA (for all three genders). 

The word thus formed is never declined. 

CAashmA — strong 
CMAbHfte, — 6A — stronger 

Than — Hbib, H6N4eAH, following a short form of 
adjective can be omitted while the noun or pronoun 
after the ‘ than ’ Is then put In the Genitive : 

KduiHa xntpAb coS&hm (gen.), — -The cat (is) craftier (than) 
the dog. Or. KAunta rntp^b hbm coB&na (nom.). 

Either form Is correct. 

EQUALITY IS expressed by— TAH WE (as) . KAK 
(as). 

Oh TaN MB yMtH hah oha. — H e Is os clever as she 

irregular comparative forms. 

The following is a list of frequently recurring 
adjectives of which the comparative Is Irregular. 


Positive 

Comparative 


BaAinmA 

Predicative 

EaAmib 

Attributive 

near -er 

BoriTMA 

Borise 


rich -er 

EoAkUiBA 

E6Akuie 

E6nkiiiMA 

big -cr 

Bkic6NNA 

Bmujb 

BimouihR 

high -er 

TAiANMA 

TAilHB 


smooth -er 

rpdMHNA 

TpbMBB 


loud -er 

AbaShmA 

A^AkUia 


distant, more 

AbiuAbmA 

AbiuBaab 


distant 
cheap -er 

AoporAA 

Aop6MB 


dcar-cr, ex- 

KopBTHMA 

HopbMB 


pensive, more- 
short -er [-lei 

llBrNMA 

ilBrHB 


light -er, easy, 

MBABHkHNA 

M^HkUJB 

MftHklUNA 

small -er 

MoaoaBA 

M6n6MiB 


young -cr 

HAshhA 

Hnmb 


low -er, vile -i 

riAoxbA 

Xyma 

XyAUiMN 

bad. worse 

ripocTBA 

RpbiUB 


simple -r 

PBahmA 

PtlNB 


scarce -r 

CtApmA 

CrApuiB 


old -er 

TaIpamA 

TaepMiB 


hard -er 
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TAxmA 

TRuib 


gentle -r 

T6ACTblR 

T6/ILMB 


stout, thick -er 

TAhhnR 

TAHbiue 


thin -er 

XopAiiiMR 

Jlysuie 

ilyisuiNH 

good, better 

XyAAR* 

XymB 

XyAUinR 

bad. worse 

HActuR 

HAiub 


frequent 

RRctmR 

HRutB 


pure, chaste 

UImpAhnR 

UJRpB 


wide 


The SUPERLATIVE In Russian Is formed In three 
ways : — 

(1 ) By adding the word Beex, meaning ‘ of all ' to the 

comparative of a short form when this Is used. 

(2) By putting C&Mbia, -an, -oe, literally meaning 
‘the same,’ but here meaning ‘the most, 
utmost,' before the long form of an adjective 
when it is used. 

(3) By adding -iflujMfi, -^Aiuafi, -tHuiei to the root of 
the adjective 

Thus: 

(1 ) ^TOT aom iiyMuie oeex — This house (is) the best of all. 
Ta y/iMua AflMHHie actx — That street (is) the longest 
of all. 

(2) C^Moc clinbHoa rocyA&pcTBo — The strongest state. 

(3) BoraTiiiujMil senoo^K a MMpe — The richest man In 
the world 

IRRLGULAR SUPERLATIViS. 


Posft/vc 

Comparative 

Superlative 


BjihskmR 

Gumhib 

BnNmARuiMR 

near 

BbomkhR 

BAnbUJB 

DenunARiuMR 

great 

CrApuR 

CrApujB 

CxapeRiuHR 

old 

TRxnA 

TRujb 

TnujARuihR 

slow, gentle 

I1Jnp6kmR 

lURpo 

UInpohARuiiiR 

wide 


NOTE - All the irregular comparatives and super- 
latives must be known, as they arc of frequent 
recurrence. 

* Also meani ‘ thin * of animate things. In which case the 
comparative is xyA^e. 


NUMBERS 


LAKOINALS 


ORDINALS 


1 ofliiH, OAH^i oah 6 nipBbiH, nipaan, n^paoa — first 

2 ABa, abb (f.) BTopAA, in, 6e — second 

3 TpM tp^tmA, Tbfi, Tba — third 

4 scTi^ipB HeTBSpTbiA, an, oa — fourth 

5 nnTb nilTbiji, an, OB — fifth 

6 uiBCTb ujBCTbfl, An, 6e — sixth 

7 cBMb CBAbMAA, An, 6 b — seventh 

8 B6eeMb BocbMAR, An, 6e — eighth 

9 AAonTb ABBriTbiH, an, ob — ninth 

10 AAcRTb AccATbiA, bHi BB^tenth 


1 1 OARHHaAABTb 

OARHHaAUBTMA, an, ob — 1 Ith 

12 abchAai^tb 

AbbhAaubtmR , an, oo — 12ch 

13 TpHnApuaTb 

tpmhAaubtwR, an, oo — 13th 

14 HBTbipHaAliaTb 

HBTbipHBAUBTMR , BR , OB 1 4th 

1 5 nnTHAAuaTb 

nnTHAAUBTblA , BR, DB — 15th 

16 UIBCTHAAUaTb 

UIBCTNAAItBTblR, BR, OB— ^ 16th 

1 7 CBMHAAItaTb 


18 BOCBMHAAUaTb 

BOCBMHAAKATblA, BR , OB 18th 

19 ABonTHAAuaTb 

ABBnTHAAUBTbiA , an, qb — 19th 

20 AoAAUaTb 


21 ABBAuaTb oaRii 

AsAAitaTb nApBbiR , an , ob — 2 1 st 

22 ABAAuaTb abb 

ABAAAaTb BTop6R,An,6B — 22nd 

30 TpMAuaTb 

TpHAuATbiM, an, OB — 30th 

AO c6poH 

copoKOBAR, An, Ab — 40th 

50 ORTbABCRT 

nnTMABcRTbiR, an, ob — SO th 

60 lUBCTbABcRr 

luecTMABcRTbiR , an, ob — 60th 

70 cAMbABcnT 

CBMMABcRTbiR , an. OB --70th 

80 BACBMbABCnT ........ 

BocbMMABcRTbiR , an , OB — 80th 

90 ABonnAcTO 

peenHAcTbiR, an, oo-— 90ch 

100 CTO 

cAtmR, an, oe — hundreth 

200 abActh 

AByxcATbiR, an, ob — 200ch 

300 rpRcra 

TpexcATbiR, an, ob --300th 

400 nOTbipBCTB 

NBTbipexcATbiM , an, oo — 400th 

500 nnTbcAr 


600 luecTbcAT 

ujBCTMcATbiR, an, ob — 600th 

700 CBMbCAT 

cbmhcAtuR, an, ob — 700th 

800 BOCBMbcAT 

BocbMHcATbiR, an, ob — 800th 

900 oBBnTbcAr 

ABBRTHcATbiR, an, oB — 900th 

1000 TMcnsB 

TbicnHHbiR, an, OB — 

thousandth 

2000 abb TblCRHN . . ... 

AByxTucnsHUR, an, ob — two 
thousandth 

10,000 AAcnTb Tuenn .... 

ABcnTNTiAcnRNbiH , an, ob — ten 
thousandth 

LOOO.OOO MMiinnAH 

MMnnnAHHbiR, an, ob — 

millionth 

1 .000,000,000,000 OnnflNAH 

6N/i/iM6HHbiR, aR,0B— billionth 


To the ordinals belong also the following numbers 
which are declined as adjectives: 

ApyrAA -An, ~Ab — the other; nocnAANna — nn,- as — the last; 
bbAhuA — alone; abo4hmR — twofold; aboRhAA— double. 

DECLENSION OF NUMBERS. 

Cardinal numbers ending in ' b ' as nnrb, AAcnrb, etc., 
arc declined like feminine nouns In ‘b'; nnTb, nyiTik, 
nnTH, nnTb, nnrbiA, (o) nnrR. 

CApoH, CTO, Tbicnva, uNiioNAH — are declined like nouns 
of corresponding terminations, e.g. Tbiensa, n, b, y, bw, 
<o) TuenHB, Tb'icnwM, TbienH, etc., but e6poK h cto are now 
used only In singular nom., and accus., cApoN, cto, and. 
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In gen,, copoMi, era, while In plural copoM is hardly uted 
zt all except In gen., copoNda In a popular expression 
eApoM eopoHdt (40 x 40) when referring to the number 
of churches In Moscow, and cto is used In gen. plural 
— « 0 T, dat. -eraii, Inst. -ctAmh, and prep. — (•») craa. 

OaiIh, net, TpM, HCTifipe, 66 a (both) have a special 
<|eclenslon. 



Singular 



Plural 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 


N. 

oa 6 h 

oah 6 

oah 6 

wha 

G. 

OAHor 6 

oah 6 A 

oaHor 6 

bahAx 

D. 

OANOM]) 

QAHbA 

OAHOMy 

oAhAm 

A. 

Like N. or G. 

OAHJf 

oah 6 

Like N. or G. 

i 

oahAm 

oAH 6 io 

oAhAm 

oahmmm 

P. 

(o 6 ) oaH 6 ii 

oah 6 A 

qAh 6 m 

oahAx 



Plural 


Mbsc.ANbuc Fern, for the three Genderi. 

Misc. ANeut. Fem. 

N. 

ABA abb TpM 

HBTbipa 

o 6 b 66 b 

G. 

AByx 

TpliX 

HBTbiplx 

06611 X ' d 66 iix 

D. 

ABy" 

TptaM 

HCTblpAm 

o 66 Mii o 66 mn 

A. 

Like Nom 

or Gen. 

Like Nom. or Gen. 

L 

Aiy"^ 

TpBMA 

MBTbipbMA 

OfiOMMM o 66 MliM 

P. 

(o) AByx 

TpB* 

MeTbip@X 

( 06 ) o 66 nx o 66 nx 


REMARKS. The plural of oamh, oahm, oah 6 . has the 
meaning of " some;" oamh also means " alone." 

In compound cardinal numbers each term is 
separately declined : 

200, ab^ctm, A>yxc6T, AayMOTaM, ab^ctm, Aayw6-CT6MN, (o) 
ABya.cT6a. 

21 . AB^AuaTh oa6h (masc.) ABaguaTM oANor 6 , AsaAAaTN OAHoiiy, 
Aa 6 AAaTB 0 AM 0 r 6 (or oa 6 h), ABaAAaTbid oahnm, (o) ABaA 4 aTit 
aAN6ii. 

In compound ordinal numbers the last term only Is 
ordinal and therefore Is declined while all preceding 
terms are cardinal, like in English ’ 

1 859th— TMCfl*ta aacBMbcdT nnTbAecAr AEBf^TblR, AH, OE, 
etc. 

After oa 6 h the noun stands in the nominative singular. 

After the cardinal numbers — gaa, rpa, serb'ipe and 
also 6 ea, 66 e (both), when used in the nominative or 
accusative, the following noun, when standing by itself. 
Is put in the genitive singular; the qualifying adjective, 
however. Is put In the nominative (rarely in the 
genitive) pluraL From nntb (5) onwards, when the 
number is nominative or accusative, both noun and 
adjective arc put In the genitive plural: 

Hetbipa iBiioBiNB — four men. 

TpN HpacrtObia (nom.) (or Hpacitawa) w 6 hu 4 nhw — ^T hree 
beautiful women. 

TpAgi^Tb MTb Oo/ibuiitx AM>6a — 35 big houses. 


FRACTIONS. 

Fractions are formed as In English : a cardinal Is 
used for the numerator and an ordinal for the 
denominator, In gen< pi. from 2 onwards: 
one fifth — oah 6 nAran 
three sevenths — tpm cbabmus 
N ote the following special forms: 
one half — nonoBAHi 
one third — rperb 
a quarter (|) — noTBepTb 
a hundred— ^e6THN 
one and a half — nojiropA 
a pair — ab6b, AB6(iiia, n6pa 
a dozen — A>6wNHa 
a set of three — tp6Ahb 
a set of four — HeTBepiia 
once--0AH6iHAbi 
twice — AD^HtAbi 
thrice — TpiimAbi or rpM p6u 
four times — neriiipe p63a 
hundred times — cto pai 
firstly Bo-nipobiB 
secondly bd oTopifii 
thirdly- -B Tp6TbHx 

in counting, pas is used for one; paa, abb, rpn etc. 

To indicate an approximate number, the numeral Is 
placed ofter the noun. 

About four years- -rbAa scTbipe 
About 20 roubles - pyCncM AoaAqaTb 

HOW TO EXPRESS TIME. 

What time is It Horopbiii Mac? 

One o'clock, sac Two o’clock abb Har.6. Five o'clock 
— nHTb MacbB. (nac — an hour, nacbt a watch) Half-past 
ten — noiiOB^Ha oAHHHaAqaToro (lit half of the Nth hour) 
Twenty past one — ABBAuaib mbhyt OToporo (lit. 20 
minutes of the 2nd hour). Quarter past six — M^ToepTb 
cBAbMbro (lit. a quarter of the 7th hour). Quarter to 
nine Sea h6tbbptm AcanTb (lit nine without a quarter). 
Ten to two -6e3 abchtm abb (lit two without ten 
minutes). ‘ Hours ' and ‘ minutes ' are understood. 

yypo (morning) is used for from 6 a.m. to noon, 
approximately. n6nAeHb or aohl (afternoon) Is used for 
from 12 noon to 6 p.m (generally A«Mb means the day), 
aesep (evening) is used for from 6 p.m. to midnight 
HOMb (night) IS used for from midnight to 6 a.m. 

3 pm. -TpH Haca ahh (or no-no/iyAHH). 5 A.m. — nnr^ 
Hac6B h6mm (or yjpi). 

HOW TO EXPRESS DATE. 

On the 1 0th of October — AecHTora ONmOpd. 

The first of June — niDBoa MiIihii. 
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l936- -Ti&ciiHa jieiMTkcAT rpitAUiTh Uitcrba rop. 

NOTE chat che date is in neuter, because the word 
iiMCiiei (number) is understood, and che English on che 
Is expressed by the genitive case of che ordinal 
number. On the 25th of Majr — AuAUarw nrtTora Mix. 

Letters are dated thus: 

1st January. 1937— i-ro flxMpx 1937 r. 

(pronounce nipaoro xHitpi rwexsa aaaarhciT rpMAitars 
taabxiro rifla) . 

HOW TO EXPRESS ACE. 

Age is expressed cither by che nominative of che 
person and the genitive of che number of years he is 
13 years old — on TpaxiAiiaTM nav (lit he (is) of 13 years), 
or by the dative of che person and che nominative of 
che number She is 20 years old EA paiaitark hit (he to 
her twenty years), 

Ot popy (since birth) are either added or understood 

I am now 30 years old — mho ronSpk rpMAuarb hot At poAy 

PRO N 


(lit. to me now thirty years from birth). 

How old are you ? CHiAbNo axH nor? (lit. “ how many 
summers to you .'”) 

I am twenty one years old — Mho n0k rap. 

(lit "to me 21 years ’) 

He was 35 years old on the 1 0th July. IB87 — Exy fliiino 
rpApuaTb nXTb noT Aaciroro Mibnx ti^igxhb oocoMbciT ■iooMbAiaxT 
coAaMiro ropa. 

HOW TO EXPRESS PRICE. 

How much does this, chat cost ’ — cMAnhNO Sto, to ctAntV 
15 roubles --nxTHiAitaTb pySnAA. 

Three roubles each — 116 rpn py6nil. 

Four stamps at one kopek each — Heri^pe MipHH no oahAA 
NonAAKB. 

NOTE. Price is expressed by the Dative of che 
Number with the Preposition no ( — at. at che rate), 
but the Numbers 2. 3, and 4 are put In the Accusative 
and take Genicivc Singular of the Noun, as In the 
above examples 

OU NS 


Russian pronouns are declined, and their usage on 
the whole is the same as in English The word ci6x 
(self) can be applied to any of the three persons 
Cam Is used before or after the word it qualifies x con, 
ciM X. I myself 

The Table which follows may appear formidable, but 
all these words arc of very frequent recurrence and 
must be mastered at this stage Learn each word and 
TABLE OF PRONOUNS 


Its declension, writing out che English equivalent in 
accordance with the explanation of the cases given on 
page 25 2 ond 2503. 

The initial x in xx, nm. mmm Is pronounced yee->. 

NOTE TBOR. thme, and CBOR. his, are to be declined 
like MOR BALU, yours, is declined like HAUJ. EfO (pr 
ychvo ) h/s. Its. EC', hers, and -MX, theirs, are invari- 
able throughout. 


1 

2 I 

3 ' 

4 

5 

1 “ 

7 

B 

1 

THOU ! 

HE 

-SELF 

MY 

1 

OUR-S 


THIS 


1 

1 

(iT) 


MINE 

! 

j that 



MASCULINE AND NEUTER FORMS 


Norn 

R 

TbI 

OH (m ) 



MOR(m.) 

HAUJ (m ) 

TOT (m ) 

3T0T (m.) 




OHO (n ) 

— 

MOe (n.) 

HAUJE (n ) 

TO (n.) 

3T0 (n.) 

Gen. 

mehR 

TEER 

EfO 

ceeR 

MOcrO 

HAUlEfO 

TorO 

dToro 

Dot. 

MHE 

teeE 

EMV 

ceeE 

moemY 

HAUJEMV 

tom^ 

dTOMV 

Acc 

mehR 

teer 

EfO 

ceeR 

fM0R(m ) 

|HAUi (m.) 

(TOT (m.) 

(STOT (m.) 






[(MOErO)* 

l(HAUiErO) 

i(T0r6) 

( (3Toro) 






moC (n ) 

hAUIE (n ) 

TO (n) 

3to (n.) 

Ins 

MHOR(K)) 

TOfiOR(lO) 

MM 

c6e0R(»O) 

MOMM 

hAujmm 

TEM 

3thm 

Prep. 

MHE 

tee£ 

hEm 

ceeC 

mo£m 

hAujem 

TOM 

3tom 


• The form of Muculmr Accusiilve in brsckeu Is uied in reference to animate being* 






FEMININE 

FORMS 




Not A, 



'oHA(she) 


MOR 

HAUJ A 

TA 

3ta 

Cen. 

» z 

Et 

LU 

> 

MOER 

hAujer 

tor 

3toR 

Dot 


-J 

ER 

2 

M0£R 

HAUJER 

TOR 

3toR 

Acc. 

UJ 

3 

U' 

Et 

< 

MOk) 

hAuiy 

TV 

dry 

Ins. 

< 

to 

< 

ER (») 

2 

MOER(IO) 

hAujer (fO) 

tor (JO) 

dTOR (JO) 

Prep. 


r 



her 


MOER 

hAujer 

TOR 

dTOR 
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table of pronouns (continued)' 

PLURAL— ALL GENDERS 



1 

2 

3 

ml 

s 

6 

7 

8 

Norn. 

MbI 

BU 

0HM(m.) 


M0I1 

hAujm 

TE 





0h£ (f.) 






Cen. 

HAC 

BAC 

MX 


MOI^X 

hAujhx 

TEX 

dTHX 

Dal. 

HAM 

BAM 

HM 


MOHM 

hAujhm 

TEM 

dTHM 

Acc. 

HAC 

BAC 

HX 


MOli 

hAluh 

TE 

dTH 






(MOHX)* 

(HALUHX) 

(TEX) 

(3tmx) 

Ins. 

hAmm 

BAMM 



MOHMH 

hAlummh 

tEmm 

dTHMH 

Prep. 

HAC 

BAC 

HHX 

IHH 

MOMX 

hAujhx 

TEX 

dTMX 


10 II 12 13 M IS 


OF WHAT WHICH? WHOSE? WHO? WHAT? ALl SELF 

SORT IS ? 


MASCULINE AND NEUTER FORMS 


Norn, 

KAH6H (m ) 

KOTOpblH (m.) 

~HEH (m.) 

KTO 

HTO 

BECb (m.) 

CAM (m.) 


HAHOE (n ) 

H0T6P0E (n ) 

HbE (n ) 



BCE (n ) 

CAMb (n ) 

Gen. 

KAHdrO 

KOTdPOrO 

HbErO 

Horb 

HErb 

BCErb 

CAMOrb 

Dot. 

HAHOMV 

KOTOPOMy 

HbEMy 

HOMV 

HEMV 

bcem9 

CAMOMV' 

Acc. 

|HAK6R (m.) 

|H0T6PblH (m.) 

HEfl (m )) 

Korb 

HTO 

[BECb (m.) 

CAM (m.) \ 

* 

1 (HAHOrO)* 

1 (HOTfiPOrO) 

(HbErb) 1 



1 (BCErb)* 

(CAMorb)* 1 


KAHOE (n.) 

KOTbPOE (n.) 

HbE (n.) 



BC^ (n ) 

CAMb (n ) 

Ins. 

KAHHM 

HOTbPblM 

HbHM 

HEM 

HEM 

BCEM 

camHm 

Prep. 

HAKOM 

HOTOPOM 

HbEM 

HOM 

hEm 

bcCm 

CAMbM 




FEMININE 

FORMS 




Norn, 

hahAh 

kotOpah 

HbH 



BCH 

camA 

Gen. 

HAKOH 

hotOpoh 

MbEH 

> 

> 

BCEH 

CAMbH 

Dot. 

KAHOn 

hotopoh 

HbEH 

O 

CO 

O 

CO 

BCEH 

CAMbH 

Acc. 

HAHyiO 

KOTOPyW 

HblO 

< 

< 

BCfO 

CAMOl^ 

Ins. 

HAKOH (10) 

KOTdPOR (10) 

HbEH (K)) 

uo 

< 


DCEH (fO) 

CAMbH (H)) 

Prep. 

KAHOH 

HOTOPOH 

HbEH 



DCEH 

CAMbH 



PLURAL— ALL 

GENDERS 




Norn 

~HAfUIE 

HOTbPblE 

HbH 



BCE 

cAmh 

Cen. 

HAHHX 

HOTbPblX 

HbHX 

LiJ 

> 

UJ 

> 

BCEX 

camHx 

Dot. 

HAKI^M 

HOTOPblM 

HbHM 

o 

00 

o 

oD 

BCEM 

CAMHM 

Acc 

hahHe 

HOTdPblE 

HbH 

< 

< 

BCE 

CAMHX 

• 

(HAHliX) 

(HOTbPblX) 

(HbHX) 

I/O 

< 

tn 

< 

(BCEX) 


Ins. 

HAHHMH 

HOTOPbIMH 

HbHMH 



BCEMH 

CAMHMH 

Prep. 

HAHHX 

HOTbPblX 

HbHX 



BCEX 

CAMHX 


* The form of Masculine Accusative ni brackets is used In reference to animate bemgi. 


LESSON 4 

The Verbs 


*' A verb is i word used for saying something about 
some person or thing " For example: The man 
drinks, the woman speaks, the cinld plays — drinks, 
speaks, plays are verbs 

The Russian verb is perhaps the most difficult part 


of the language. To master all its complexities and 
subtleties is for the foreigner a work of years. It is, 
however, a comfort to know that for practical purposes 
a limited knowledge Is sufficient, and that, with a 
general knowledge of the structure, essential usages 
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and most frequentl/ used verbs, almost every situation 
can be coped with. What is given here is an absolute 
minimum and must be known thoroughly. 

PARTS Of THE VERB WHICH MUST BE KNOWN • 

(a) The INFINITIVE, i.e.. “that part of the verb 
which names the action, without reference to any 
doer, and is therefore, not limited by person or by 
number." Thus nc/iarb — to do, to make. MienaTb — to 
wish. 


For example* 


Isi ConJ 

ugacion 

2nd Conjugation 

(carr/) 

(read) 

(speak) 

(shout) 

R Hec y 

HMXi HI 

roBop to 

NpMH - y 

Tbi Hec eiuh 

hmxA eiub 

roBop Riub 

HpM'l- MUJb 

Oh , oiia , OHO Hec 

BX MMXa -PT 

rODOp NX 

NpKH- RX 

Mbi iipr OM 

4Mxa eM 

roBOp Rm 

HpMM MM 

Dm Hpr pxe 

HHxa exo 

roBop Rxe 

HpMH Rxe 

Ohm Hpc-yr 

HMXJ mix 

roBop Rx 

KjiHH- ax 


(b) The PRESENT TENSE, which represents the 

English forms I do, I wish; you do, you wish, etc 
n A^Jiaio, a Menato; Tbi a^aaeuib, tm mejiaeiub 

(c) The PAST TENSE corresponding to the English 

I did, I wished, etc. h aonaa, n Mania 

(d) The FUTURE TENSE corresponding to the 

English I shall do. I shall wish, etc a 6yfly aenarb, 
MeniTb 

(c) The IMPERATIVE corresponding to the English 
command. Do — this or that! Speak’ etc. aenaii, 
moniR. 

Most Russian verbs have two ' aspects ’ indicating 
either an Incomp/cted or continuous action without 
regard to its beginning or end. as, for example, when 
we make the general statements ' I read books, 

‘ I receive letters,' ' I teach English ' This is called the 
IMPERFECT ASPECT The other is the PERFECT 
ASPECT and u indicates that the action has been or 
will be entirely completed or has taken place only 
once* a.s, for example, when we say, " I have read a 
book," or " I will read a book." 

Most of the essential Russian verbs arc IMPER- 
FECTIVE 

Impcrfectivc verbs have a Present, Past and Future 
(Perfective Verbs have only a Past and a Future). 

All forms of a Russian Verb arc derived from the 
Infinitive, for which the endings arc xb, sb, th, or 
-HM, thus; 

nNcixb, to write 
MO«ib, to be able 
MaTM, to go 

The Present Tense has two mam classes of endings 
for the different persons and numbers, thus; — 

/st Conjugation 2nd Conjugation 

I fl - y (or w) -Ml (or y after hissing 

consonants m, h. 
ui. m) 

Thou Tu --aiub -MUJb 

He, she, it Oh, oMi, oiio -ex -mt 

We MbI - OM ^ MM 

You Bbi -Bxe -Kxe 

They Ohm -yr (or -mx) -ht (or -axj 


The Past Tense is formed by cutting off the Infinitive 
ending and substituting 


for all persons in the singular 


nil for all genders and persons in the plural 


(to writer 


(to love) 


nuca n , na , no | 


hioOh n , na , no I 


The Fulufe Tense is formed by using future tense 
of the auxiliary verb 6Mxb — (to be) together with the 
Infinitive impcrfpctive of the given verb. 

Thus* R 6yfly sMxftxb — I shall read 
R 6yay npocMTb— I shall ask. 

The Imperative is formed by changing the ending of 
the second person present tense into m (in singular) 
and Mxe (m plural) (or and Mxe after a vowel) 

So A^naxb CO do -xb to love 

Tbi A^naeiub thou d^csc Bu nidOMXo you love 

Impciative Qq j ** 1 love ! 

AinaRxe (plural) j jlioo Hxej 


The third person of the imperative (let him, her, 
them do, etc.) is formed by using the word nycHii) or 
nyexb (imperative of nycHaxb — to let, or allow) followed 
by the third person present cense. If the verb is imper- 
fcctive, or the future tense, if the verb is perfective 
Ryexb OH flenaer. Let him do (It). ( imperfective) 
nycTb OHM fltnaioT, Let them do. 

Cpisaxb— to cut off (perfective) 
nyexb (or nycHaft) oh cpimBi, ohR cpiMyr, let him, 
(them), cut off fin future). 

The above are the essential parts of a Russian verb 
But there arc others, the most Important of which are 
fhc Participles. 

A Participle represents a combination of verb and 
adjective, as when we say " a closed door ‘ closed ' 
Is a part of the verb ' to close ' and is here used to 
qualify (or describe) door. 

The Russian verb has two Participles, Present and 
Past, In both active and passive classes. 
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The Present active Is formed by removing the— t of 
the third person plural present, and replacing it by: 
-uwi* (Masc.) ; -laaii (Fern.) : -mw (Ncut.) 

Example: ASiiawr — They do 
Pres. Part AinawmiiA — doing 

The Past Participle (active) K formed by removing 
the "ii of the Past Tense and replacing it by — auiNii 
(Masc ), “-aujax (Fern,); “aiuM (Ncut.) 

Example ToaopAn — spoke 

Past Part. roaopiiaiijNA — having spoken. 

The present participle passive (In imperfective 
verbs) Is formed by adding to the first person plural 
of the present tense the adjectival endings — wH, —an, 

—Ml. 

(When the participles, like adjectives, are used as 
predicates these endings are omitted) 

Mm iiiiifiMM — we love 
/IfoSaMMA — loved, beloved 

Mm — we wish maii&flMMil, — being wished 

The past pai’/iciple passive (In perfective verbs) is 
formed by adding to the root of the infinitive (I.e. 
after removing ts etc ) in most cases such endings as 
“TMft, -aa, “Ot, -MS, -mmH, "aii, -oa, -ms, or -mmR, etc. 

When used as a predicate the same rule as above 
applies. 

yeiira — to kill, yOArMR — killed. He (Is) killed — OHyftAr. 
(See page 2515, Formation of the Passive.) 

THE PARTICIPLES ARE DECLINED AS 
ADJECTIVES (See pages 2507 8). Hence, from every 
verb, it is possible to make at least two Adjectives, 
or, with the passive class — three 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 

Aa we have seen (page 2513) there are two con- 
jugations of Russian verbs, in accordance with the 
endings of the Present Tense (or future in perfective 
verbs) The first has auis in the second person singular, 
and yr or mt in the third person plural 

To the first belong' — 

(a) verbs of one syllable ending in — ra preceded 
by a vowel: apaTa— to cell lies . fiarb -to strike, etc 

(b-) verbs ending -Hb, -iTa, -cTb, -ta. 

(c) verbs of more than one syllable ending in 
-^Tk, -aTfc, -Mb, — HyTb, -iplTk, 

To the second belong: 

(a) verbs of more chan one syllable ending 

(b) verbs of more chan one syllable ending in — BTb 
preceded by a hissing sound (m, h, ju, uOi they take — y 
instead of ~n» in the first person singular present. 


MODEL VERBS 

I sc Conjugation 
WwiAra — To Wish 
Present Tense 
n NiaaAio I wish 

TM Nttiiiaiiib thou wishesc 

ON I he wishes 

0Hi)iNMAaT she wishes 

on6 ) It wishes 

MM MtaiiSeH we wish 

BM maniara you wish 

oNa wa/iiiior they wish 

Past Tense 

R meniin, na, no I wished 

TM MenSn, na, no chou wishedst 
OH Nieniin he wished 

oha menina she wished 

OHO meniino it wished 

Mbi menina we wished 

OM Ntonina you wished 

oHa wenAna they wished 

Future Tense 

R 6yAy MonaTb 1 shall wish 

TM Byaoiub NfoniTb thou will wish 
he will wish 
ohS eyaat wonSTk she will wish 
oh6 It will wish 

MM 6yA0M NionikTb vve shall wish 

■M fiyAOTo HieniTb you will wish 

OHa cyAyT NieniTb they will wish 

■mperatlve 

2 . Sing moniA — wish ! 2. PI McnAAra — wish ! 

3 Sing. nycTb oh, ohA, oh 6 monAoT — let him. her, It wish 

3 . nycTb ohA aienAioT — let them wish. 

Present Participle 

HfonawiuMA, an, aa — he. she. It chat wishes, wishing. 

Past Participle 

manABuiaA, an, at — he. she. it that wished, having wished 


2nd Conjugation 
Infinitive roaopArk — ^To Speak 

Present Tense 


R roBoptb 

1 speak 

TM roBopauik 

Chou speakest 

OH 

he speaks 

ohA roaopAr 

she speak's 

oh 6 

It speaks 

MM rOBOpAM 

we speak 

•M roBopATf 

you speak 

omh roBopAT 

they speak 
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Past Tense 

roaopAn, na, no I spoke 
TM rpaopi^n, na, no thou spokest 
OH roaopan he spoke 

pHa roaopitna s-hc spoke 

ohP roBopano it spoke 

MW roBopanN wc spoke 

aai roaopiinM you spoke 

OHM roaopAna they spoke 

Future Tense 

n 6yay roBopilTb I shall speak 
Tu SyAoiUb roBopMTb thou wilt speak 
OH 1 he will speak 

ohA I Ayper roBopaTb she will speak 

oh6 I It will speak 

MM SVaom roBopiiTh we shall speak 

aw AyaoTo roaopHTii you will speak 

OHM Ayayr roaopHTb they will speak 

Imperative 

2. Sing roaopii- speak ' 1. PI. roaopaTo — speak ’ 

3. Sing. nycTh oh, om^, oh6 roaopiiT — -let him, her, it 

speak 

3. PI. nycTb oHii roaop^T'-let them speak 
Present Participle 

roiopAiKMp. an, it — he. she, It that speaks, speaking 
Past Participle 

roaopMBUjMfl, an. te — he, she. it that spoke, having spoken. 

ALL RUSSIAN VERBS FOLLOW THESE MODELS 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RULES GIVEN 
ThcPcrfectivc Aspect Is in most cases formed from the 
Impcrfccu'vc by the addition of a Prefix, such as no, 
npp, npH, Ha, y, etc 

Imperfcccivc nMciiTii — townee. HNTaTb — to read 

Perfective: HanncATb — to write : npoHMTATo — to read 

through 

In some cases the imperfective is formed from per- 
fective by adding a particle such as. aa before the in- 
finitive ending Tb Thus 

yAatb — to kill (Instantaneously), perfective 
yAMaArb — to kill (on several occasions), imperfective. 
As mentioned before (p. 25 1 3) the perfective form 
has no present tense, and ns future tense, instead of 
being composite, is simple in form and follows the lines 
of Present Tense in Imperfective form Thus yAArb — 
to kill. 

Future t<inse: ftyAbid, rw yAbAuib, oh yAbAr, mw yAbiM, au 
yAaIre, ohh yAbibr. 

NOTE that the verb yAnib belongs to the first con- 
jugation, because n is formed from the imperfective 
verb AMtb — to strike, hit. — which belongs to chat con- 
iuc^tion in accordance with the rules already given 
(page 2514). 


FORyVIAT/ON OF THE NEGATIVE. 

To form the negative of the verb, put na Immediately 
before It Thus. 

H HO jiHiAnHi orA I do not like him. 

n Hi aAobn) I am not doing. 

Tbi Hi npMAAAiub Thou wilt not come. 

Oh Hi cnaAt He is not sitting. 

TORMATION OF THE INTERROGATIVE. 

To ask a question, put the verb first, then the word 
AM (If. whether) and then the pronoun. 

AAmio— AM h 7 Am I doing * 

XotHtb— OH Bbi? Do you want ' 

VAiryt— OH ohiIT Will they run away 7 

FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE 

When a person or thing suffers an action from some 
other person or thing, the verb Is said to be In the 
passive. Thus " the house Is built by Jack ” — " Is 
built “ Is passive of the verb to build 

The Passive In Russian Is formed by : (a) adding the 
verb “to be “ (Aurb) to the passive participle 
(present In imperfective, past In perfective verbs). In 
Instrumental case with the infinitive and In nominative 
case, with other forms of the verb 
SaAwaATb — to forget (imperfective) . 

BbiTb aaOwaaeMbiM — to be forgotten 

Oh Hi saAbiiftiM — He (is) not being forgotten 

3a6wTb — to forget (perfective) 

EbiTb aaAMTMM- -to be forgotten 
n Awn aaAbiT — I was forgotten 
(b) by the use of the Reflexive Form (Sec below), 
fc) by using the third Person Plural of the Present, 
roaopAT — (they) say. I c., it Is said 
ErA soByr — (they) call him, l.c., he Is called 
aAiCb roBopAr no— pyccKM -here (they) speak Russian—^ 
Russian is spoken here. 

(b) and (c) are the commonest and easiest forms In 
everyday speech 

REFLEXIVE CONJUGATION 

A verb Is reflexive (a) when Its action is both 
performed and suffered by the subject (“ I wash 
myself “) and (b) when two pronouns instead of one 
are used in conjugation. In English there are few 
reflexive verbs, but there are many In Russian. 
Examples 

PoAi^Tb to bear a child. 

PoAi^TbCH CO be born. 

— the ending - cn (contraction of ceAA self) making the 
verb reflective (-ch after a vowel becomes — ob) 

With these additions a reflective verb is conjugated 
exactly as a simple verb. 
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iMPERFECTIVE FORM 


yaibiiATbCJi — to wash oneself. 

Present Tense 
Singular 

n yMbia&iocb I wash myself 

-Tbi ynMH&eujbcii thou washest thyself 

OH, - — 6 yMbia&eTcn he, she. it washes himself, 

'■'ersclf. Itself 


Plural 

nbi yMbiaieMCH we wash ourselves 

■bi yMbiBaeiecb you wash yourselves 

OHM yMbis^MTCH they wash themselves 

Past Tense 
Singular 

fl yMbiBincR, nacb I washed myself 

Tbi yMbiB^/icn, nacb thou washedst thyself 
OH yiMbiBincn he washed himself 

0H& yMbiBanacb she washed herself 

OHO yvibiB&noci it washed itself 

Plural 

Mbi yMbiB&iiMCb we washed ourselves 

■bi yiMhiBanMCb you washed yourselves 

OHM yMbisihiMCb they washed themselves 

Future Tense 

Singular 

n 6]^Ay yMbiBiiTbcn I shall Wash myself 
Tbi 6yABUib yMbiBaTbcn thou wilt wash thyself. 

OH 6yAeT yMbiBaTbcn he will wash himself 
ohA OyACT yiNbiBaTbcn she will wash herself 
on6 CyACT yMwB&TbCH it will wash itself 
Plural 

BiM yMMB&TbCH wc shall wash ourselves 
Bw 6yAeTc yMbiB&TbCH you will wash yourselves 
OHM QyayT yMbiBiTbCfi they will wash themselves 


Imperative 

Sing. yMMB&Acji wash thy self 

Plur. yMUB^ATBCb wash yourself, —selves 


PERFECTIVE FORM. 

yMi^Tbcii — to wash oneself 


Present Tense 
wanting 
Past Tense 

Singular 

n ymunen, nacb I washed myself 
TM yiiifiJicfi, nafib etc. 

OH yMIriJICH 
ohA yMiAnBCb 
om 6 yBiiaiiocb 

Future Tense 

Singular 

n yM6ioob I shall wash myself 
TM yM6BUIbON etc. 

ON, —A, —4, yM6BTcn 


Plural 

MM yMUnMCb 
BM yNlHAMCb 
OHM yMbmNCb 


Plural 

MM yMdBMCM 
BM yMbOTBCb 
OHM yMAlOTM 


Imperative 

Sing. yM6HcR Plur. yNdATacb 

NOTE again that the bi-syllabic perfective 
verb yMMTb (cm) follows the conjugation of the 
mono-syllable impcrfective verb MMTb — to wash, from 
which It is derived. 

NOTE the formation; MbiTb (imperfcctive), yMb'iTb 
(perfective), yMbiB^Tb (impcrfective), all three meaning 
to wash, with certain different shades (nuances). 


AUXILIARY VERBS 

The Russian verb *' to have " — MM^rb is not used as 
an auxiliary, but is used In the ordinary sense '* to 
possess," or "to be possessed of." Apart from It 
" to be possessed of" Is rendered by the third person 
present tense singular of the verb " to be " (the only 
part of this tense now in common use) In conjunction 
with a pronoun or noun denoting the possessing 
subject. 

Singular 

I have n mm6io or y mbhA ecTb 

thou hast TM NM^Biub, y tb 6A Bcrb 

he, she, it has oh, oh&, oh6 mm^bt, or y HBr6, 
hbS ecTb 


Plural 

we have mm mm^bm, y hoc ecTb 

you have bm mm^bto, y sac ccTb 

they have ohA hm^hit, y hhx ecTb. 

There are three auxiliary verbs in Russian, 


Inrinicives 


rSMTb to be (perfective) 

ObiB&Tb to be usually, or 
(impcrfective). 
CTaTb to become, or begin 


continually 


Present Tense 

(perfective) (impcrfective) 

Singular Singular Singular 

BCTb (is, there Is) n Smoaio I am wanting 

usually 

TM SblB^BUlb etc. 

BH, — 4, —6, fiblBiOT 

Plural 
MM 6mb4om 
BM OMbAbtB 
BHik OmbAiot 


Past Tense 


Singular Singulai 

n Obin, 4, o I was R 0mb4ji, a, o 
TM Own, 4,0 etc. TM0biB4n,a,o 
OH Obin OH 6biB4ii 

oh 4 6bin4 oh 4 6biB4na 

OHO Omo om 4 6biB4no 


— Singular 
n CTxn, a, 0 
TM cTan 
OH CTan 
oh 4 cT4na 
oh6 ct4ao 
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Plural Plural Plural 

mbi fiunil Khl fiblB&JIM MM CTi/IM 

■M Obl/IM Bbl 6 blBai)H BM CT^M 

DMrt Obl/IM OHM OMBO/IM OHM CTOhm 

Future Tense 

Singular Singula 

R Oyay I shall or will be cr&Hy 

rbi OyABiiib etc Compouno cT^Heiub 

OH.oHii oh 6 OyflCT forms ct&mbt 

Plural Plural 

MM OyAOM H OyAy ObiBArb, craHcM 

BM Oyaere etc CT^iHOTe 

OHM OyAYT CT^NyT 

Imperative 

2nd pers 2nd pers 2ncJ pers 

Sing Plur Sing Plur Sing Plur 

flyn^ OyAliTO OmbAm OblB^MTC CTaMb CT^HbTP 

3rd pers 3rd pers. 3rd pers 

Srng Plur Sing Plur Sing Plur 

nyCTh nycTb nycTb nyrtb nycib oycib 

OyABT OyayT OmB^BT abieaiOT CT^NCT CTaMVT 

Icthirnbc lecthcmbe 

Present Participle 

Sing cyiMMA, man, OhiDarouiMM man. mee wanting 

mac which IS 

Plur cymMc ftbioiiomMe wanting 

{Future OyAvmHM man mee) 

Past Participle 

S/ng Ob'iBmMA, man, OmbAbuimm . man . rraRuiMA man 

mee —which was mee mee 

Plur ObiBmMe ObiB^DmMr CTOomHe 

Of the above verbs ObiTb and its parts is the most 
Important, as It is used to form compound censes of 
other verbs 

In simple expressions the word " is ” may be 
omitted altogether m Russian 

fl BNrnns^HHH — I (am) an Englishman 
‘iio moA NieHA — This (is) my wife 
Hto Atq? — What (is) this' 

Mto 4to? — Who (is) this' 

“ Here Is.*' ' here are " are both expressed by the 
word 101 (which cori esponds to the French ' Voici ” ): 
Bot moA aom — Here (is) my house 
‘Is there f" "Are there f" may be expressed 

by BCTh 

EcTb y BBC OyMArB? -Have you (ii there by 
you) any paper ' 


Pi B icTb Is very commonly used In this sense In 
shops, restaurants, etc. 

CcTb V BBC carOAHn ObpAhmhb? — H ave you to-aay 

any muttonf 

As a result of the frequent omission of acTb many 
single Russian words represent whole phrases In 
English 

mAao — I t IS necessary 
m6miho — It IS possible 
vAnoAHO — It is cold 
TBnn6— It Is warm 
flyABTl — that Is enough' 

6biBATb — "to be usually" "to frequent " Is 
useful 

R fibiB&io aAmb- I am usually (to be found) at 
home 

Oh sActo OmbBbt b tbAtpb — He often goes to the 
theatre 

The future ol ciaib (I e crAny) Is frequently used to 
express the imperfective future 

Hto ct^hv r A^/iBTb? what shall I do', or Hto mhb A^narb? 
(liter What to me to do') in the same sense is used 
more frequently 

USEFUL VERBAL EXPRESSIONS 

AOMuik haIt — It Is raining (literally, rain Is going) 
CH§r ma*t — It IS snowing 
rpaA MA^T — It is hailing 
60/iMT — It hurts 

iBaT^cT — (Imperfective) It suffices 
iBaTMT — (Perfective) It will suffice. 

ADBdnbHo — that is sufficient 
M61HH0 — It IS possible, one may 

Followed by an Inrinitivc, mowho Is the equivalent of 
the English "ir is permitted to , 

MbmHo roBopHTb, HypATb — Speaking, smoking Is 
permitted 

NBUbsA — IS the opposite to mAmho 
M e.ibirt pasroBApMBaTb — talking is forbidden. 
MSB^cTHo — It IS known (that) 
cocTOMTCR — there will take place 

COCTOMT It consists of 

cRtAy*'^ — It follows (that) - 

cR^ayeT IS also often used m the sense of " it is due 
MKB CRAAy>T c Bac AB^AuaTb (|)yHTOB — It Is duc to mc from 
you twenty pounds (£20) 

Before proceeding to the Irregular Verbs and the 
Perfective and Imperfective forms of essential verbs. 
It will bo found advisable to go over again all that 
has been given about verbs up to this point To 
start learning irregularities before the normal and 
regular forms arc very well known would obviously 
be confusing 
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IRREGULAR VERBS 

The followln# i list of essential Irregular Verbs and their principal parts, both In Imperfective and per. 
fectfve forms. The list is for reference purposes 


INFINITIVE 


INDIC ATIVE 


IMPERATIVE 


tmperfeaivt Perfective Present Imperf Pastlmperf PastPerf Fut Perf Imperf Perf 


let pers 2nd pen 


AapAwb. to protect, pre- 

cflapAMb 

Sapary, SapamHiiib 

Saptr 

eSapSr 

eSapery 

SaperA 

oSeparA 

serve 








Aparb, CO take 

aaaTb 

Sapy, SepAujb 

SpBB 

B3RA 

BOBbM)f 

SapA 

BOlbwA 

aasTA. to carry, convey 

noaearA 

aaay, aea^iub 

aea 

noaCi 

noaaay 

aaaA 

noaesA 

bictA. to lead, conduct 

noaeCTN 

BBAy. BCArUib 

aen 

noaen 

noBBAy 

aaAA 

ncaapA 

AaaArb , to give 

paTb 

Aaki qaauib 

AaaAa 

Aan 

ABM 

AAbAA 

aba 

•CTb. to eat 

v'bacTb 

1 eM,eujb, 1 eAMM, 

an 

cvaji 

CbeiB 

auib 

chauib 


1 

1 acT MaAAre.BAA* 






IxBTb.co drive, to 

noAxaTb 

Apy . Aabm 

Aian 

no£xan 

no*ay 

— 

noamAA 

go (in a vehicle) 


Apauib AABTa, 








AaaT ApyT 






mttA. to go 

noArA 

MAy . MAbdJb 

ujh/i 

noujin 

noAay 

raA 

noAAA 

macTb, to put, lay 

noJiomHTb 

miaAy. K/iaA^uib 

Mnan 

nonomAn 

nonoHiy 

KnaAH 

nonoMA 

nB3Tb, to climb, creep 

no/itaTi 

nAsy, nAaeujb 

nea 

nonAs 

nonAsy 

naab 

nanAsb 

naiHATbcA, to lie down 

nasib 

nowycb nomAuibCft 

nomAncR 

ni^r 

nAry 

flOHiACb 

nar 

MOHb, to be able 

CMOHb 

Mory MbHieujb 

Mor 

CMor 

CMory 

— 

— 

mbctA, to bear, carry 

noHecTA 

Htcy. HBCfulb 

Hat 

noHlc 

noHecy 

HacA 

ncHecA 

nesb, to bake 

acnAsb 

neHy. nesCuib 

nfiN 

mchCn 

NcnaNy 

neaA 

McneifA 

pacTH, to grow 

a^pocra 

pacry, pacTSuJb 

poc 

BMpOC 

aupocry 

paerA 

aiiipocTR 

caAMTbca. to sit down 

caoTb 

cawycb, caAMuibcn 

eaAAnoR* 

can 

c^Ay 

eaANCb 

CRAb 

CTcpAMb, to guard 

noorapAHi 

crepe ry, cTapemSuib creplr 

nocTapSr 

nocTBpary 

craparA 

nocrapaHI 

enicaTb. to save 

cnacTM 

cnacAio, cnaoAauib 

enaciA 

cnac 

enacy 

cnacAs 

cnaeA 

crpaMp, to shear, to cut 

oerpAHb 

erpary, cTpamtuib 

CTpar 

oerpAr 

aerpwry 

erpHri 

acTpHri 

(hair) 







TBpATb, to rub 

noTapirb 

rpy , rpluib 

tSp 

norlp 

norpy 

rpR 

norpA 

rpncTM, to shake 

norpacTA 

rpRcy, Tpacluib 

rpRC 

norpAc 

norpRcy 

rpecA 

norpRSA 

yuNpATb. to di^ 

yMapATb 

yMHpAio, yMNpAetUb 

yMHpin 


yapy 

yMRpft 

y«p* 


' Sinj^ular 'Plural 

From the parts of each verb given above, all the other parts can be formed — see Rules on pages 2513-14. 
Note — The beginner need not, for a start, attempt to memorise this table but he should not fall to refer 
to It continually, until the parts arc known 


IMPERFECTIVE FORM OF ESSENTIAL VERBS AND THE 
CORRESPONDING PERFECTIVE FORM 


6eMaTb — to run, noAemiTv 

SMTb — to beat. noftiiTb 

anaroAapMTb — to thank. no6naroAapitTk 

anarocnoanArb — to bless. anaroenoiATb 

6iMi*Tb — to be III. aaSonATb (to fall ill) 

OoAtmh — C o fear. noOoATbCR 

ftparb — to uke. aiRTb 

ftpMTb^to shave. noApArb 

ApeA^Tb — to wander. noSppAATA 

PpociTb — to throw, PpAcNTb 

SyAATb^to waken, paaOyANTa 


SuTb — to be. noSk^Tb (to remain) 
■epriTb — to turn, noaeprATb 
■AABTb — Co see, yiAASTb 
■HyuiiTb — to suggest. iHyiiiATa 
■oAATb — CO lead. mctA 
■pATb — to cell a He. coapArb 
■oTaaAT^—to rise, acraTb 
aerpmArb— *to meet. BcrpATara 
aiopATb — to come In. aoMnl 

BblONpArb^tO choose. Blfl6pBTb 

aicRTb — to weigh. caAcarb 
•vaTb — CO rot. orNNTb 
roaopATb — to speak. noraaepAra 
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niyallTb^to bad. norpytAra 

jItpMiTh — to hold. noAtpNcATb 

AomaATb — CO get, obtain, Aoerirb 

njImaTb — to think, noA^MaTh 

A^naTk — CO do. make, cA^natb 

txaTb^tO go, to drive, noixiTb 

MAaTb^to wait, expect, noAowA^Tb 

Nieii&Tb — to desire, nowen&Tb 

WMTb — to live, nomriTb 

laeaanMTb — to amuse, uSiBMTb 

MSoneaiiTb — to become ill. saCon^Tb 

aawiir&Tb — to light (lamp), to set on fire, aamisb 

saHpuB&Tb — to shut, close, aanphiTb 

BBMeHaTb — to perceive. aaM^TMTb 

aanMGbiBaTb — to inscribe, to record, aanMc&Tb 

aac/iywMBaTb — to merit, deserve, lac/iywMTb 

BBaTb — to call, invite, nosaarb 

iHatb — to know, ysH&Tb 

Mrp&Tb — to play, noMrpiib 

HsOHp&Tb — to elect, Mafip^tb 

MaBHH^Th — Co forgive, nallMHliTb 

Msueiu^Tb — to inform. MsoecTMTb 

K/iacTb — to put, npaowiiTb 

HOHHarb to finish, HOHHMTb, OHOHHMTb 

nr.iTb — to tell lies, conr^Tb 
M^pHTb — to measure, MsiaepMTb 
nMc^Tb — to write, iianMciiTb 
nMTb — to drink, Bbinaib 


nnarATb — to pay, sannantn 
n/iiNarb-— to weep, unA^NaTb 
noK&auBaTb — to show, nomisiTb 
noHMAitb — to leave, noHAHyrb 
noNyn&Tb — to buy, xyniiTb 
noNiiMaTb — CO understand, noMAib 
nopTHTb to spoil, MCnbpTMTb 

nocbmBTb — to send, nouiArb 
npepnaraTb — to offer, bid, npBAflOiHiiTb 
npHHMMBTb — to accept. npMHATb 
npHTOToanATb — to prepare, npHrorbBNTb 
npoABB^Tb — to sell, npoA^Tb 
neTb— to Sing, ensTb 
pBsaTb — to cut, nopbsBTb 
ciibiujaTb — Co hear, listen, ycnuuiarb 
cnciuHTb — to hasten, nocneiuNTb 
cTpoNTb — to build, nocrpbMTb 
ynetb — to be able to, cyMerb 
yTOMai^Tb — to tire, yTOMMTb 
maAHTb — to Sparc, noiuaAMTb 

NOTE : Although this list must be known — and as 
soon as possible — the student is advised not to 
attempt to memorise it immediately. He should, 
however, refer to it again and again, as it is Important 
to know both forms of these common verbs. 


LKSSON 5 

Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions 


An adverb is a word used to qualify any part of 
speech except a noun or pronoun. 

In English most adverbs end In -LY. In Russian the 
usual adverbial ending is 0 which rcpiacesthcadjcctival 
endings -OR, Mf)). 

Thus * 

Adjtctlve: lopbujNA, good. 

Adverb xopoujD, well, 

‘ Soft ’ Adjectives cake -E instead or -0 
Adjective: NpbAHMA, extreme 
Adverb: MpbAHB, extremely. 

In other words, the adverb is generally the same as 
the nominative singular neuter of the short form of 
adjectives 

The Instrumental Case of some Nouns can be used 
as an adverb. 

bAhbpdm, In the evening. 

AhAbi, by day. 

N64bM, by night. 


yTpoM, in the morning 

NOTE.Tbcadverbs derived from the noun aom (house, 
home) 

Adm 6A home (NAYAONbA — I am going home). 
a6mb — at home (on octalTCfi aAmb — he remains 
at home). 

The Comparative and Superlative of adverbs are 
the same as the corresponding " short ” form of the 
adjective- 

lopouiA, well; njfHiua, better; acBro nyNUiB, best. 

NOTE. MHAro — much; AAubb — more, 66iiBi BCsrA — most; 
Mbno — little; mAmcb or MtNbiut — less. 

NaN66noB, the most (adverb) 
hbiibiAhbb, the least (adverb) 

Adverbs are often formed from adjectives by placing 
the prefix no> and changing the ending to 
rio^pyocHii, in Russian 

roBopNTB-flM Bbi na-p]fccHM? Do you speak Russian? 
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After 

MHdro, much, many 

nlno, few, little The noun which 

iieMHbro, a few follows Is in 

CH6iibHo, How much,' How many ? the 

crbnbHo, as much, many genitive 

HicHO/ibHo, some plural. 

ADB6/ibHo, enough 

CHbJibNO iHMTenei* ■ llbii/iuHe? How many Inhabitants 
(arc there) in Londor’ ^ 
y H0r6 MHbro Abner. He has much money. 


Past 

YabpMTb, to strike, CO hit; yabpHBuiMfl, having struck; 
yA^pHi or yAbpNBUJN. 

noBBpH^b, to turn; noBBpHyBUJNfl, having turned; 
noBBpnyB or noBepii]fBiuM. 

noBBpHjfouiH HHBMy rbnoBy, OH cKBsan — Having turned to 
him (the head), he said. 

While adverbial in form, these participles express a 
mode of action. 


PREPOSITIONS 


LIST OF ESSENTIAL ADVEKbS. 

AB, yes 
H0T, no. 


HN HM, neither, nor. 

■ cbMOM Abiie, indeed. 
HMcK6/ibHo, not at all. 
HonbiHo, of course. 

KorAb, when. 

AOMbne, how long. 

TAB, where. 
oTKypa, whence. 
lAocb, here. 

TAM, there. 

HMCAb, nowhere. 

BBSAb, everywhere. 
cioAb, hither 
T/Aa, thither. 
oTcidAB, from here, hence. 
oTTyABi from thorc. 

Abua, at home. 

Aom 6R, heme, 
xopoiub, well. 

CNbpo, quickly. 
iiHase, otherwise 
HayrbA, at random. 
HapdsHo, intcnLionally. 


wepi, yesterday. 
cer6Ai!n« to-day. 
abstpa, to-morrow. 
n6ca« abarpa, the day after 
to-morrov/. 
rpbTbsro aha, the day before 
yesterday. 

Hibne, at present, 
renbpb, now 
npbiHAe, before, 
nbene, afterwards, 
pbno, early. 

yTpoM, In the morning. 
BbsepcM, in the evening 
BCHbpe, soon 
Mb/IO, little. 

MHbro, much. 

Tb/ibHo, only. 
noHTM, nearly. 

BBCbMb, bHBHb, highly, very. 
ciiiiiuKOM, too. too much. 
b6bc 0, entirely, at all. 
MpeaBbiHuANo, exceedingly, 

excessively, 
mt-To, somewhat. 


The above arc of frequent occurrence and should 
be memorized. 


A Preposition is a word placed before a noun to 
show in what relation the person or thing denoted 
thereby stands to something else. 

In Russian, prepositions are very frequently used to 
make compound words (especially verbs) and, 
although such compound words may have a meaning 
which approximates to the simple meaning of the 
preposition plus the original word, yet the resultant 
meaning Is so often entirely different and remote that it 
Is advisable for tlic student to learn each compound 
as If It were an entirely new word. Thus’ 


Noun : nbHa, exchange, barter. 

Compound nouns: nspeMbria, alteration (nepe, over). 

HsmbHa, treason (nb, out) 


Compound verbs: nepoMBiiiiTb, to alter. 

NBMBHNTb, to betray. 

Certain prepositions ::re joined with a word and 
become Inseparable. They arc : 


■oj- , B3U— , or, es— , iiicaiiing up. 

HNB-, down. 

HBpB- over. 

paB-, asunder. 

These four prepositions are only used for making 
compound words and require no particular case after 
them. 


ALL OTHER RUSSIAN PREPOSITIONS GOVERN 
(that is must be followed by) A CASE, and some of 
them govern two or three cases. In accordance with 
the meaning to be conveyed 


ADVERBIAL PARTICIPLES. 

Participles of Russian verbs have adverbial forms 
which are formed by dropping the participle endings: 
— lUNft in the present, and — umA, or -A In the past. 

Present : 

iliolMTb, to love. mdOfUMMA, loving; nioSA, loving, 
while or by loving. 

roBop-ATb, to speak; roBopAutMA, speaking; roaopA 
speaking, when speaking. 

ToBopA 0 cHbrs, n BcnbaiHMn PoccAio — While speaking of 
snow I remembered Russia. 


LIST Of ESSENTIAL PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Governing one case only ! 


npo, concerning 
Hepea, over, across 
cHBOBb, through 
Caa, without 
Ar.B, because of, for 
Ha, out of 
pbAH, for sake of 
AO, up to, until 
OT, from, away 
y, at 


Followed by the 
the 

Accusative. 


Govern the Genitive. 
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HaA (son'ictimes h^ao for euphony) over. upon. 

Governs the Instrumencal. 
npH, near, In the presence of. Governs the Pre- 
positional (or Locative), 
when combined with any word gives the 
equivalent of English opposite meaning 
In-, un-, a-, less’ 6e3C6.<..‘[]H — atheist. 

Mi-, with a verb means out of (also “ outright*’) 
y-, with a verb means away, etc. 

2. Prepositions which Govern Two Cases. 

(a) Accusative and Instrumental 

la, behind, beyond (with verbs conveys the meaning 
of both beginning and completion). 
npOAi nipiA, before (time or place). 
noAi under. 

(b) Accusative and Locative 
a, BO, in, Into. 

Na, on, against. 

B, oC, concerning, around. 

NOTE The Accusative conveys " motion to,” the 
Instrumental or Locative “rest in ” or ” at.” 

(c) Genitive and Instrumental 
M^iMAy. among, between. 

3 Prepositions which govern Three Cases. 

(a) Accusative, Genitive and Instrumental 

as (Acc ) — in comparison, ” about ” (time) 
Ifrom (Gen ) — from, motion down from, 
c (co)Jwith (Instr ) 

Iwith verbs. — simultaneity, movement down- 
' wards, completion. 

(b) Accusative. Dative, and Locative 

up to (Acc ) 
along (Dat.) 
over, after (Loc.) 
with verbs — repetition 

NOTE no also changes an imperfective verb into a 
Perfective one 

CjiyuiaTi to listen. riocnyiuaTb to listen (In perfective 
sense). 

Examples ’ H6pea sabop - across the hedge CHiosb onh6 - 
through the window Ees xaASb — without bread Ann 
HayNM — for the science. Ma KdMHaru — out of the room 
PAam seiioB^secTBa — for the sake of humanity f\o r6pQAi — 
upto the city. 0THer6 from him. V at (or by) me. 
8a CTiHbM — behind the wall, nipCA aapeil — before the 
dawn. noA CTo/idm — under the table. B Adme In the house 
Bo BTdpHMN — on Tuesday Ha Hpb'iiue — on the roof 0 
HOiioadHe — concerning the man. MdmAy APyabAMM — among 
friends Co cry/ia — from the chair C NHiirofi — with a book 
Ho Aopdro — along the road. 

Prepositions are very frequently recurring words, 
and the above list must be memorised. 


CONJUNCTIONS 

Conjunctions arc words used for connecting cither 
words or sentences. * The man and the woman went 
home, but only the woman remained there ' ” and ” 
and ” but ” are conjunctions. In Russian they have 
no particular rules governing their usage, and the 
student has merely to learn the list which follows. 

LIST OF ESSENTIAL CONJUNCTIONS 


a, and. but 

^eM, than 

N, and 

dCilM-dbl, if 

n . . , N, both and 

noTOMy MTo, because 

JIM, If, whether 

to, then 

•m . , . HN, neither . . . nor to . . . to, sometimes . . . 

MO, but 

sometimes 

Mllb, NIIH, or 

NOM . , TOM, the more . , 

m6o. because 

the more 

niido, either, or 

MTO, that 

even 

TdnbKO, only, merely 

still, yet 

HOK, as. when 

dcnH, when, if 

xotA, although 

dWMN, if 

nycTb 

HdmBAN, than 

nycH^H ! let 

NNMorAd, never 

6bi 1 

NTddbi, In order that 


INTERJECTIONS 

Affirmation. Aa, ” Yes ' 

HoHdMNQ, ” Of course.” 

Assurance EP.npdoo, ”1 

Indeed.” ” Upon my word.” 

Aversion 0y, ” Faugh!” 


Call. 3it, roA, “ Halloa!' 


Compulsion- Hy I p/ur My-To, “ Come'” Hy-Mto, ” Now 

then.’ 


Encouragement Ciidoiiol 

'■ Glorious.” ypd, ” Hurrah.” 

Grief AxIOxI”Ah!”” 

Oh'” rdpe, deAd, yoiA, ” Alas.” 

Indication: Bot, "There 

Roh, ” Out.” 

Indignation Tbipy. ” Fie 

" 

Offer Hi.plur hA-to, ” 

Take it.” 


Pity Htajifa, ” What a pity ” 

Prohibition. CtI Tcf “Hush” Monsdrbl '■Silence!” 
Refusal Hex, ' No ” 

Repulsion: nposbl "Off." "Away” ndnHo. 

“Cease,” “stop.” 

Surprise A I Axl “Ah!” 6a, "Oh” 

* Bot has a meaning equivalent to the French •* Void 
Here Is. . , . 

NOTE It Is hardly possible to compute the fre- 
quency of recurrence of the above expressions, but 
one may assert with some confidence that In both 
English and Russian (especially the latter) they are 
useful. 
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LESSON 6 

Word Building 


It Is possible by meahs of endings or prefixes 
(some of which are used separately as prepositions) 
CO vary the meaning of almost every part of speech In 
Russian ; 

PREFIXES 

Boi, Nc, MO Indicates movement up: xonArkt to walk; 
bocxoaAts, CO arise. 

Bm Indicates movement outwards, separation: Spark, 
to Cake: aiaoparb, to take outi to choose: aoi^Tk (Mirii), 
to drive, carry: ■k'laoa, the exportation; akisoa^Tk to 
export. 

Hmi (hmc), indicates downward movement: HNinoiwiiTk, 
to depose, to dethrone, (nomHTb, to lay down). 

riope, Indicates change, movement across: aifMarb, 
to think; nepapVMaTb, to change one's chinking, i.e. 
mind, opinion: 6eiN&Tb, to run; nepiOeMirb, to run- 
across. 

Pai (pafi), Indicates separation or undoing; 6MTb, 
to strike, hit, paiSarb, to strike or break in pieces, 
defeat; sHS&Tb, to bind; pasansirb, to undo, to untie. 

Also forms the perfective aspect of many verbs: 
pM6oraTtTb, to be enriched; (eorarirb, to become rich). 

These prefixes can be added to hundreds of words 
(especially verbs) and form numerous other words or 
shades of meaning of one and the same word. The 
above prefixes arc not used separately, or alone. 

ENDINGS. 

The following endings may be added to Nouns In 
order to change their meaning: 

I. To Form Patronymics. 

Masculine. 

-HiH, -OMM, -eBN4, ' son of:’ 

0oMa (Thomas) OoiiAs (Thomas’s son). 
nUTp (Peter) neTpHaNi. 

AfliNciil (Alexis) AiieHoSnNH. 

Feminine. 

<^HNMiia, -HUNS, — fSHB, ‘daughter of: 

•omAhiihim, neTp6iMa, AASKcAsBHa (daughter of Thomas, 
etc.). 

2. To Form Diminutives or Denote Affection. 
/Vlascufine and Feminine. 

-•Mb«i,-llHNa,-o«iMa,>-yuiiia,-iomHi,-Miuiia (little, dear): 
nAnBHbRa, dear father: ■iMBHbiia, dear mother; eBcrptHiia, 
little sister, from eBorpi — sister; MiMomcB, little mother; 
ffiniyiuiiai grand-father; BASyuma, grand-mother; BAnouiaa, 


daddy, little father; MJibiAuiiia, little boy, from NinbiNa, 
boy. Neuter 

-HO, -uo: BBAlpHo, little pail, from §ejip6, pail: 66mhiio/ 
little cloud, from 6DnaH0, cloud; nHcbMoab, little or brief 
letter, from nNCbuB, letter. 

3. To denote Depreciation or Derogation. 
-HUiMa, — HiUNo, -oHKa, --iHNa: BopiiiUHa, little thief, from 
Bop, thief; AodiliuHo, small (poor) house, from aow, house; 
HHHNi6HHa, Insignificant book, from HH^ra. book: hiMhiu, 
poor little peasant's house, from Ms6i, hut, peasant's 
house. 

4. To denote Increase in Size or Largeness. 
-Muia, "MiiiB, -NHa: pyii^ma, large hand, from pyxi,* hand, 
arm; Bonsrime, big wolf, from bohn,* wolf; aomAha, big 
house. 

5. Indicating Place where an action is carried on. 
— mn: ntHSpb, baker ; nexApHn, bakehouse. 

-nNU 4 B: yiiiTb, to teach ; yniinMUie, school. 

6. Indicating the Inhabitant of a Place. 
Masculine. Feminine. 

MTBjibAHeu an Italian -hb, MrajibAHHa 

-aHNH; napNMtiHNH a Parisian — hb, riapNM&HKB 

— hk: npycc&K a Prussian -bmhb, npyoc^HM 

7 Indicating Physical or Mental Characteristics, 
Masculine Feminine 

-yu; (derogatory) xsacryH, braggart xBacT])HbH 

(verb xBicTaTb, to boast). 

hhn: (fellow) AoSp^H, good sort — nHNa: AoUp^viia 

(adjective n 60 puH, good). 


8. To make Abstract Nouns. 


— nmb: 

AJiAhhuA, long: 

AhkhA, length. 

-ocTb: 

paA, glad. 

pApocTb, joy. 

— CTBO; 

fioriTuA rich: 

SorAjCTBO, wealth. 

—a: 

CBoBbpNbiA, free: 

CBo66Aa, freedom. 

9. 

The Following Endings are added to 

Nouns to Make Adjectives. 

Ending 

Noun 

Adjective 

— HHA 

map, heat: 

NcApHNA, hot. 

— cmhB 

MBnoBiH, man; 

RoHb horse; 

HBiiQBbiseKHA.^ human. 
h6hcmhA, of horse, equine. 

-neTbiA 

AyxA (plural) 

AyiuAcTbiA,^ perfumed. 


perfume: 

* 1 NOTE' "Guttural’’ conionanti— r, K, X, when followed 
In derivative words by a soft vowel are mostly changed Into 
corresponding "hissing*’ consonant—M, H, m. 
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-mnnmA Atptio , wood : 

^-^i) uapii, king; csar 
~wiiiihmA a^ami uncle: 

fiAuMuik. horse: 


mpsiAHHUi, wooden. 
uApss and aftpoHMA, king’s, 
aAanh, uncle’s. royal, 
nouiiAANuA, of horse. 


Refer to pages 2520-21, Prepositions. As we have 
seen, certain prepositions when put before verbs 
have the effect of modifying the aspect and sometimes 


change the entire meaning of the verb. The same 
refers to some other parts of speech as well. Consider 
the following : 


6EI (EEC) — WITHOUT, expresses the opposite to 
simple word ; 

SsenoNAHTk, to trouble, to disquleten, (noun noK6A 
•means ‘ rest,' ’ quietness ). 

B (BO) — IN, AT. Indicates movement Inwards: 
boAtA, to go in (nttA, to go). 
bhocAts, to bring In (HocATh, to carry). 

AO — TO, UP TO. indicates attainment of end or com- 
pletion of action. 

AomiTh, to rejoin, overtake, 

AoroBopArb, to finish speaking (roBopArb, to speak). 
AonMcATb, to finish writing (nMcArb, to write). 

AA — BEYOND, AFTER Indicates situation beyond:' 

aaMApcimA, beyond the seas (ii6pe, the sea). 

MS (MC)— FROM. OUT OF: 

BarHArb, to expel (ruaTb, to drive) 

HA-^N denotes action on a surface: 

NanacATbp to write (upon). 

iianATbBB, to drink one's full, to get drunk. (nArb, 
to drink). 

HAA— OVER, ABOVE: 

HAAnNCbpthe inscription, endorsement. 
mbabAp, the surveillance. 

0, (06, OEO) — ABOUT, means movement round an 
object: 

oAxoAATb, to go round (lOAArb, to walk, go). 

OT — FROM, denotes separation, movement away: 

oTJiNBArb, to flow out, othAb, the outflow, ebb, low 
tide (aMTb, to pour). 

oTAWiATb, to detach, separate (npnATb, to divide). 
vTrttBopATbp to dissuade. 

no — AFTER, ABOUT, Indicates indefinite duration of 
aalon : 

noroaopATb, to speak a little 
or perfective aspect of verbs: 
nomoSArb, to fall In love (nioSATb, to love). 
noiA— UNDER, means motion under or towards: 
noAiOAATb, to approach, 
or addition: 

npAAHTB, to pour in (more). 
nPEA— before, in front of, priority: 


npBAeiiaBATb, to foretell (oifaiiTb, to say* to tell).> 
nPM — AT. Indicates approximation, addition: 
npBBOAATb, to bring tQ (aoAATb, to lead). 
appAxarb, to arrive (not on foot) npNAaAt the arrival 
(Axarb, to go, to ride). 
npiuiAB, the Inflow, high tide. 

IPO— ABOUT, means passage through, across: 
npoxoAATb, to pass, to go through, 
or completion of action: 

nposNTirbp to read through (HinATb, to read). 

' npoMrpATb, to lose at game (arpArb, to play). 

C (CO)— WITH, denotes simultaneity, cooperation: 
eoBpeMAHHHN, contemporary (BpAiui,thc time), 
or forms the Perfective aspect: 

OAinaTb, to have made. (aAnarb, to do, so make), 
y— AT, WITH, denotes removal; 

ynoTiTb, CO fly away (nexATb, to fly), 
or removal of pare: 

ypfiaaTb, to cut a piece (pAsarb to cut) 
or perfective aspect, or end of action: 

yMopATb, CO starve tO death (MopArb, the same In 
imperfcctive aspect). 
yHpAcTb, to have stolen (NpacTb, to steal) 
or Increase: 

ycAxMTb, to strengthen (cAna, the strength, force). 
NOTE: 

This chapter on Word Building Is Intended to be 
for reference. Yet It Is of great importance. The 
student will realise that, with the prefixes and suffixes 
given above, and the vocabulary of essential words, 
the key is provided to the meaning of thousands of 
words. When the elements of grammar have been 
mastered, the only serious problem remaining is that 
of vocabulary, of which the principles of word-bullding 
are an essential. 

FORMS OF ADDRESS AND NAMES 
IN RUSSIAN 

The word Bbl Is the general equivalent for the 
English word YOU and it Is the form of address which 
should always be used by the foreigner In addressing 
adults. It requires the verb to be In the second 
person plural ; roBopATe-jiN bm no-AHriiNBcKH? — Do you 
speak English f 

TbI thou, is used between relations, Intimate 
friends. In addressing children, animals, the Deity (and 
pre-revolution In speaking to servants. Or by officers 
speaking to privates etc.) 

VNAeiub-nM tu nacArb? — Can you write? (to a child). 

The plural of TbI Is Bbl and Is used to address two 
or more people to whom TbI would apply. 
EQUIVALENTS FOR MR., SIR, ETC, 

Mr. and Sir are expressed by TOCnOArtH, Mrs. and 
Lady — by rocnoWA which are used with surnames 
only: TOCnOAI^H MBAH0R<«-Mr. Ivanoff. TOCnoiKA 
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(lETPdBA — Mrs.Petroff When persons are not Intimate 
enough to address each other by Christian names 
[nocnVlUAf), HBAH— Look here (listen) John] the 


the year being pronounced as cardinal for every 
component figure except the last which Is ordinal — 
Tb'iCflHA AEBHTbCdT TPMAUATb TPfTbErO TOAA— 


usual form of address is the interlocutor's first name 
coupled with his or her patronymic, which means 
*' son. or daughter of " MBAH CEPfEEBMH (or shorter 
CEPrtMH) — John Serge's son MAPMH RETPdBHA — 
Mary. Peter’s daughter This is less formal than 
« roCnOA^H MQAhOB Mr. Ivanofr. 

In Soviet Russia to address someone or to be 
addressed as rOCnOA^H, rOCnOiHA is interpreted as a 
sign of bourgeois mentality or counter-revolution and 
Is to be avoided. Its place Is taken by fPAWAAHMH, 
rPAHtAAHHA — Citizen, Cltlzeness. or among Com- 
munists (members of the party) or State employees 
or workmen — TOBA pMIA — ‘ comrade.' — for both sexes. 

rOCnOAI^H and fPAmAAHI^H are shortened In 
written address to f. or TH; fOCnOHfA Into f-HtA, 
rPAHiAAHHA Into f-HA. 

In pre-Rcvolutionary times, servants, peasants etc., 
used to address their masters or superiors as bAPMH — 
Mr , Sir, my Lord, BAPbIHfl — Mrs., my Lady, 
BAPblUJHfl — miss, my lady, without adding either the 
Qhrlstlin name or the surname. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
The date Is written thus : lO-ro Mlb/lfl I9SS r. — 
of lOth July I9SS, and is pronounced always as ordinal 
genitive. AECRTOfO MibllR — of the tenth of July, 


thousand nine hundred thirty OF THIRD year. 

(1) A formal opening. MMJIOCTMBbiR roCYAAPb^ 
(no longer used In Soviet Russia, as being too 
reminiscent of the " old regime ") — Dear Sir (literally 
—Gracious Lord). MRJIOCTMBAR rOCVAAPblHH— 
(ditto)— Dear Madam MRJIQCTMBblE roCVAAPM— 
plural to a firm. 

(2) Less formal, ana used In the U.S.S.R : 
MHOroyBAHfAEMblR fOCnOAIIH / tpawaanRh / 
MBAHOB — Much esteemed Mr. (Citizen) Ivanoff. 
MHOrOyBAmAEMAR AHHA BACMJIbEBHA— Much 
esteemed Anna Basil's daughter. 

(3) Afamlllar opening: AOPOrORCEPrCRCEMCHOBHH 
— Dear Serge son of Simon. An intimate opening : 
AOPOrOR MBAh— D ear John. MRr.AH tAhR— C herished 
Tania (pet-name for Tatiana). 

(4) A formal ending. C COBEPUlEHHblM nOHTEHMEM, 
C COBEPllJCHHbIM yBAHiEHMEM— yours faithfully, truly 
(literally — with perfect esteem, consideration). 

(5) Less formal: nPEAAHHbiR BAM / TEEE / 
— Devoted to you (thou). 

(2) and (4) are the openings and endings which 
should be used until the student Is thoroughly 
familiar wirh Soviet usage. 


LESSON 7 

Vocabulary: Days, Months, Names 


For practical purposes. It Is necessary to know the pronouns, the numbers, certain adverbs, prepositions 
and con|unctions (all given in earlier Lessons) the names of the days of the week, the months and seasons, a 
few common idioms — and the words m large type m the Alphabetical List In Lesson B. The student will then 
have a practical working vocabulary of about 1,600 words. Other words in small type in the Alphabetical 
List may afterwards be memorized. Used in accordance with the rules of grammar, it will provide the 
student with a vocabulary of several thousand words which not only enables him or her to speak fluently, 
and rarely be at a loss, but also to pick up the average Russian book or newspaper confident that most of 
It can be understood 

It has been ascertained that a beginner can memorize 10-20 new words of a foreign language In an hour ; 
after a few hours' practice, it should be possible to memorize up to fifty new words per day. Thus, the 
Essential Vocabulary of Russian may be assimilated in about three months. 

DATS OF THE WEEK. 

Sunday, BocapectHbe (-a, -a) Thursday, HoTstpr (-A, -A) 
Monday, noHeflinkHKH (-a, -a) Friday, flATHaiia (-m,-u) 
Tuesday, BidpaaN (-a, -a) Saturday, Cy066Ti 
Wednesday, CpeoA (-b'l, -m) 

MONTHS OF THE YEAR. 


Know the Vocabulary Doth Ways — 

the English for each Russian word, and the Russian 
for each English one 

DAYS OF THE WEEK, MONTHS, etc. 

TIME. 

Minute, MHNjfTa (- w, ™m) Week, Hepina (—a, -a) 


Hour, Mac (—a, — la) 


Month. Mftoau (—a, — w) 


Day, peHb (paa, aaa) (masc.) Year, rop (—a, — m and - A) 
SEASONS, 

Spring. aaoHA -m) Autumn, 6ceHb (-a, -a> (fern.) 

Summer, airo (- 4 , -a) Winter, laaft (-li, -w) 


January, Raaipb (-4) 
February. OeapAab (-4) 
March, Mapz (-a) 
April. AnpMb (-a) 


May, MaA (-a) 

June. MibHb (-a) 
July, Mibab (-a) 
August, AarycT (-4) 
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September. CeHrMpb (-H) November. HortOpb (-4) 
October. Om-rtOpb M) December. A<K&fipb 
The names of the months are all masculine. 

(The letters In brackets indicate the genitive 
singular and nominative plural. These words are al' 
declined like nouns with corresponding endings.) 
PROPER NAMES 
NAMES OF COUNTRIES. 


U.S.S.R. (Unfon of Soviet 
Socialist Republics). 
Russia. 

England. 

Great Britian, 

France, 

Germany, 

Italy. 

Greece, 

Turkey, 

United State of America, 
China, 

Japan, 

Belgium. 

Spain, 

NATIONALITY. 
Adjectives 
Russian, pyccKHA 
English, AhthhAchmA 
French, cppaHuyacHHu 
German, 

kalian, MKuibriHCHHlt 
Amercian, AMepMH&HCKMP 
Chinese. KHTaiicKNil 
Japanese, nnbHCHHil 
Spanish, McnAHCHNP 
Turkish, Typ^UKMp 
Greek, rp^secHHA 


C.C.C.P. Cana CobAtchhx Coi^iiaii- 

HCTMNCCHNI PccnyOANK. 
POCCMH. 

AHrnMA. 

BenMK06pMTAHMf1. 

HranMn. 

rpeuMH. 

Typ^Mn. 

CoeAMHilHHhie LUT&Tbl AnfipMNM. 

Kmt^A. 

nn6HHfi 

EAabrMfi. 

McniHHH. 

Nouns 

PyccHHA (-Man). ^ saHHa). 

AMr/iMH^HHH, Englishman 
<bpaHi|))3, Frenchman, 

HAmsu, etc. 

llTO/lbifllflU 

AmcpMM^Heii 

HMTaeA 

RnbHeu 

I1cnbiie4 

TypoK 

TpeN 


NAMES OF SOME IMPORTANT U.S.S.R. INSTITUTIONS. 

ATMTOTAEJI (ArNTauHbHHQ-nponaraHAiiCTCKHA OTflbn), Agit- 
ation and Propaganda Dept. 

BIOPOEtIH (EK)po no o6cn])MMBaHHio NHocTpiHUea), Office 
for Assisting foreigners. 

BOHC (BcbcoiIishoo dSmecTBo HynbTj^pHofl cbiIjn c larpsHAiABA), 
All Union Society for Cultural Relations with 
foreign countries. 

ri13 (rocyA&pcTBeHHde KHMroMsa&TBnbCTBo). State Publishing 
House, 

NOTE. As will be seen from the above, there Is a 
tendency In the U.S.S.R, to telescope the sometimes 
long names of state institutions Into short words. 
There are hundreds of such words or abbreviations, of 
which the following may be found useful. 

BCHX, Supreme Economic Council. Soviets. 

BCURK, All Union Central Executive Committee of 


BUCnC, All Union Central Council ot Trade Unions. 
dAB (SaBbAMBBioiAMn). A manager, chief, head. 
uABh 6 HT, Office Manager. TOCEAHK. State Bank 
KOJ 1 X 03 , Collective farm. 

MOM, A committee or commission; also a Commissar 
or Commander. 

KOMHHtCph, Communist (Third) InternatlonaU 
HAPEAhH, People’s Bank. 

HAPHOM, People's Commissar. 

HAPC^A, People’s Court. 

HSn, New Economic Policy. 

6 pa, All — Russian Union of Workers Associations. 
nonnPEflCTBO, Embassy of the USSR. 

PAR, Used as a prefix for ’regional' (PaA 6 HHbiA) Pafl- 
cobAt, Regional Council. 

PHfl, Russian Communist Party. 

POCHOMEAhh, Russian Commercial Bank. 

PCOCP, Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
CHH, Council of People's Commissars. 

COB, Used as a prefix for Coabr (Soviet), CoBpaSbTMMM, a 
Soviet worker. 

COBXOa, Soviet state farm. 

SOME COMMON EXPRESSIONS AND IDIOMS. 

P. MH 0 CTpbHe 4 . I a foreigner. 

Mob MMB .... (Awohc). My name Is ... . (Jones), 
fl iMHBy B . . • . I live at , 

f 1 BCTpcM&io BaTpyAHbHNB B . . . . lam having difficulty In . . . 
Kan Bu HasbiBbeTe iTo no pyccMM? What do you call this 
In Russian ? 

3 AP&BCTByliTe (or A 60 poB ^rpo, A^ttpuR A^Hb) . Good morning, 
good afternoon, 

AbOpbiR Bbivp, cnoHbRHoR Hbmi. Good evening, good night. 
Kan BM noHiiiBaoTe 7 Xopouib. How are you ? Well. 
CnacriCo (Snaropapib Bac). Eonbuibo cnacRSo. I thank you. 
Many thanks. 

ripocTiiTe, nomanyflcTB. MsbnhRtb. I beg your pardon. 
Excuse me. 

nomanyHcTB. If you please. 

3 to HOBiMHo, That docs not matter. 

EjJabtb AoCp^ (or nioRiiHM) nonbib hhb. Would you kindly 
help me. 

rioHaiKRTe xhb, noNcRnyRcra. Kindly show me. 

SbxoaRtb (if on foot), aaeiNdiHTe (If not on foot) , la mh 6 io . . . 
Fetch me . . . 

HanbR nype na itiyHTiii carbAHH? What Is the rate of ex- 
change for pounds to-day ? 

H HMHcrb HC Mor]) noABnarb. I cannot help It, 
n bHBHb Toponaibcb. lam In a great hurry. 

Tab n Mor 6 u pasMBH^Tb aHrnHRcHNB Abibrn? Where can I 
get English money changed? 

Xopouib, flAAHo. All right. 

CHbnbHO . . .7 (or cHd/ibHO ctOnt . . . 7 ) How much Is ... ? 
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LESSON 8 

The Essential Vocabulary 

In the list which follows some Russian words indicate the Genitive Singular and Nominative 
are printed in large letters. This indicates that Plural, which should always be learnt with the 
th^ are Important, and should be mastered first. noun. Personal pronouns, numerals, days of the 

The letters ir brackets after ' each noun week, and months are given in Lessons 4 and 7. 


A, a. 


A6cQJiibTHuR 

Absohilc, 

ijllcr, sheer 

AeAcb 

F*crhaps, may 


be 

ABTomaTAHecHNA 

AiitdmaliL 

ABTOMOEbl/lb 

A iilomnbjic. 


TTinldr-tar 

ASTOHdMMfl (m, n) 

AiUoncmv. 

ABTOPHT£T (a, u) 

irulepcntiencc 

Authiirily 

Abtop (a, bi) 

Author 

AriHT (a, bi) 

Af'ent. repro 

AflBOHaT (a. hi) 

scnlHhvc 

Advocate, 

AflMHHHCTpailHR (m, m) 

lawyer 

Aciminisliaiion 

AAPEC(a,a) 

Address 

AA (a) 

Hell 

Aseyaa (n, h) 

Alphabet 

AKTiip (a, u) 

Actor 

Ahti^b (a, m) 

Asscl^ 

Aht (a, w) 

Anama (h, h) 

Ahunoh^P (a, bi) 

Deed (doLU- 

mCTit) 

I'hc shme 

( bii'iiness 
Shareholder 

Annin (h, h) 

Avenue, drive 

Annaa (a, m) 

Diamond 

AmOAp (a, bi) 

Warclunisc, 

barn 

AnennApoBaTb 

To appeal 

AnEJIbCMH (a, bi) 

Oranttc 

AnnapiT (a, u) 

A ppai iitiiN 

AnnEt)^T (a, M) 

Appel lie 

AHTEHA (h, n) 

Chcmist\ shop 

APrVMeHT (a, m) 

ArfcsumeiU 

ApiHfla (bi, w) 

1 case 

ApicT (a, bi) 

Arrest, nttuch- 
ment 

ApMlflliiTHHa (M, H) 

Arithmetic 

ApKa (N, H) 

Arch 

ApMMH <m, m) 

Army 

APTliCT (a, M) 

Artist (actor) 

ApMMTiNTOp (a, A) 

Architect 

AccouhAumr (n, M) 

Association 

AtAhb (h, m) 

Attack 

ATBHOBATb 

To attack 

AyMANAH (a, u) 

Auction 


B. 6. 


Eii6a (m, y) 

Peasant 

Ei6yiiJNa (n, h) 

(woman) 

Grandnrothcr 

EA3AP (a, y) 

Ha/a.ir, market 

EA3HC (a, w) 

Basis 

BaniHc (a, y) 

Bain nee 

(at bunk) 

eAhka (m, h) 

Pot, lai 

BaHKpiT (a, u) 

Bankrupt 

GAHK (a, M) 

Rank 

EiHR (m, M) 
EAPblUlHR (N, N) 
Bipxar <a, y) 

Bath-house 

Miss, voung 

lady 

Velvet 

Eicnn (n, m) 

l-rible 

BAIUMAH U, A) 

Shoe 

Ber(a, 4) 

Cour<ie 

E£rATb> 

To run 

BErCTBO (a) 

The llighl 

BEAA (bi. bi) 

Mislbrlune 

EEAHbiR 

Poor 

BEAPO U, 6Sapa) 

Hip 

Eem^Tb” 

T o run 

EesHaHisaiiHOCTb 

lm|)unil\ 

BEa^lVIHblP) 

Silly, mad 

BEa 

Without (-less) 


White 

EeiibS (A), no plural 

1 inen(pci<ional) 

B£PEr (a,i) 

Shore, cousl 

EEPtHb 

T o guard 

EEC (a, bi) 

Devil 

EECEAA (bi, u) 

('onversatiori 

BECnOHOMTb 

To trouble 

EECnOJl£3Hbm 

Useless 

BMEJ1klOT£KA (n, m) 

Library 

BMJ1£T (a, hi) 

Ticket 

BAraa (m. y) 

Battle 

EMTb 

To strike beat 

B/lArO (a, k) 

Good, welfare 

EilAfOAAPI^Tb 

I'o thank 


EJlAfOAAPHOCTb 
EnaroaipHbiR ^*** 

Thanks, 

gratitude 

Grateful 

BnaronpnitTHMR 

Favourable 

EjiaropigHyR 

fJentle, noble 

EnarocnoBiHMB (n, n) Blessing 

EnarocnoBiiRTb 

To bless 

BJl£AHblC) 

Pale 

BnecTiTb 

T'o shine 


Near 

E/HOAO (a, 

Dish 

&Or(a. M) 

God 

EOrATbiC) 

Wealthy 

BOrATCTBO (a. a) 

Wealth 

EdAPCTBOBATb 

T o be awake 

Bok (n. M) 

Rattle 

BoRHHk 

Clever, smart 

BOH (a, k) 

Side 

BonbTo (a, a) 

Marsh, swamp 

EO/lb (m, m) 

Pain 

BonbHMua (bi, m) 

Hospital 

EOJIbHOP) 

111, sick 

BOJIbUJMHCTBO 

Majority 

BO/lbUJOf^ 

Latge, big 

BdilbliJE BCEr6 

Most 

BOJTtSHb (M, M) 

Sickness, 


disease 

BonisHBHHbiA 

Sore, ailing 

BO/lETb 

To be ill 

BopOAi (bl, bl) 

Hea rd 

Eopr (&, M) 

Side (of a ship) 

BOPbSA (iM) 

Struggle 

B6HHa (h, h) 

Barrel 

BOI^lTbCH 

To fear 

BPAK (a, M) 

Marriage 

BPAHI^Tb 

To blame, 

abuse 

EPAT (a, bn) 

Brother 

BPATb 

To take 

EpHTb, EpRTbcn 

To shave 

GpilTaa (u, y) 

Razor 
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BpOBb (m, H) 

Hyebrow 

BAOXHOStMlM (lit fl) 

GpoA (a, M) 

Ford 

BenNHonfinHbiR 

GpOftl^TIa 

To wander 

BE3A£ 

BPOCATb 

To Ihrow 

BearA 

SpocaTben 

To rush 

BEH (a, &) 

6pouji6pB (bi, bi) 

Pumphlel 

BfiHce/ib (Rs itl 

BPK)KI1 

1 rousers 


EyAi^Tb 

1 o wake up 

B£PA (bi, bi) 

ByAvutHf^ 

r urure 

Bepeana (m, h) 

Eynsa (bi , bi) 

LcUer 

(alpha ben 

BepMTb 

EyH^T (a, bi) 

Houquet 

BupiibiA 

GynABHA (h. m) 

Pin 

BEPOrtTHbiR 

E^nOHHMK (a, m) 

Baker 

BEPTETb 

EyiviArA (M, H) 

Pii per 

b£pxhm(^ 

Eypn (M, H) 

Storm 

BEC (a, it) 

EVTb'lJIKA (m, m) 

Htflllc 

BecenbiN 

Eyara (bi, bi) 


BecMTb 

11a V 

Becn6 (^. aeC/ia) 

BblBUlMR 

Iffrmer 

BecTM 

EblH (6, M) 

Bull 

Brcbi (plural Pb) 

EblCTPblf) 

SwiI i, rapid 

BECb 

EbITb 

To be 

BeTBb (M, M) 

Eh)p 6 (not declined) 

(Jlfiee, buicuu 

BCTEP (Tpa, ipP) 

BeTHMiia (bi) 

By Bsi 


DeHEP(a, A) 

BAfdH (a, bi) 

Railway 

Lair 

BEIMb (m, h) 

BAmHbifi) 

Im portaiu 

E[eiuecTBa (a, A) 

BA>HHOCTb(H) 

hniiorlance 

BeiuecTBCHHbiM 

no plural 


B&Hca (bi) no plural 

Bt)Ot-polisli 

B3AA 

B^Hiia (bi, bi) 

Balh 

B3r/1HA (a, M) 

BALU 

Your 

Baop (a, bi) 

DEJ1I13M 

Ncai 

B3flTHa (h, n) 

BBEPX 

1 Jpwai ds 

BabiBATb 

Boepxy 

Up, above 

BliA (a, bi) 

B>03MTb 

To im|)ori 

BHOpaqH.i (h, H) 

BAa/n^ 

Ofl, iHl 

DMAETb 

babae 

T wice 

Bi13MT(a, bi) 

BAOBA (m, u 

Widow 

BM/IKA (M. M) 

BAOBQilb 

Fnouijh. pi 

BMIiA (bl, bl) 

BAOilb 

Along 

Bhh6 (A, a) 

BEAPA a. alApa) 

The bucket 

ONHOpATblfl 


Inspiration 

Splendid 

Everywhere 

To convey 

BHHT (As 

BhcAtw 

Bhcok (ckA, chm) 
BHnaA (a, bi) 

The screw 

To hang 

Temple (head) 
Deposit 

(in 11 bank) 
To include 

Taste 

Century 

Bill of exchange 

BHRlOMATb 

BKyC (a, bl) 

(ilCUt 

BnaAAnett (a. bi> 

Pioprictor 

ndiel, I'uith 

B/IAA^Tb 

To possess 

String 

SnACTb (N, H) 

Power, 

authority 

I'o believe, 

BilMNNHe (n, H) 

Influence 

trust 

Fa it hi III 

B/lMATb 

‘1 o a ITcct 

Pf ohabic 

BM^CTE 

Together 

Til turn 

bmEcto 

Instead 

Uppei 

BHEaAHHbm 

Sudden 


BHE 

Outside 

Weight 

BHM3y 

Uelow^, 

Ciav, merry 

downstairs 

To w'cigh 

BHIi3 

Down, 

downwards 

l)ar 

BHUMAHME (Rj 

Attention 

To lead 

BHOBb 

Again 

Scale 



(weighing) 

BHyTPli 

Inside, Within 

All 



BHyiuATb 

To suggest 

Branch 

BHyuJOHMe (n, r) 

Suggestion 

Wind 

BOAA (lit. bil 

Watei 

Ham 


r veiling 

BOAMTb 

Id lead 

ROWAb (rt, ri) 

Cfner. leader 

Thing, object 


To cxciie, 

arouse 

Siuir, substance 

Bo36ymA^Tb 

Malenal (ndj ) 

B03BPAT (a, bi) Return 

UiiLk, 

B 03 DblUiaTb 

To rue 

backwards 

BoiA^nbisaTb 

To cultivate 

View', opinion 

(soil) 

L ook 

BOSAVX (a, M) 

Air 

Bribe 

B03MTb 

To carry, 

transport 

To appeal 

Bd3/1E 

Beside, near 

Appeal aiice 

BoSOOHOBRriTb 

To renew 

Vihralion 

BOSMOMiHbId 

Possible 

To see 

603PACT (a, m) Age 

Visit 

B0(^HA llbi. bl) 

War 

Fork 

BdftCHO (a, A) 

Army, troops 

r ault 

BOHP)^r 

Around 

Wiiic 

Bon (A, lii) 

Ox, bull 

Ciudty 

Bo/ih (a, Hj 

Wolf 


NOTE *' “• The verb ' to run ' appears twice In page 2526, once the perfective and once imperfective 
aspect, it will be seen In this and later pages that sometimes one, sometimes the other and sometimes 
both, are found In this Vocabulary. The student should assume that the aspect given Is the more 
commonly used. Verbs with more than two aspeas, or irregular, will be found on pages ZSIB-IV. 
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DoiiHil (i^i, hi; 

w 

Bbnoc (a, bi and 

H 

BoobpamaTb 

1 u uiiaKifu* 

BOnP6C(a, bi) 

OucsIkmi 

BOP (a, bi) 

riiicl 

BOPOTA (plural) 

(iatc 

UOPOTHMK (a, m) 

C olliir 

Boch (a) 

Wax 

BocMpec^Tb 

To ariSL- 

BocnuT^HHe (n) 

F cliical KM1, 

BOCIlHTaHHMK (a, M) 

ij[ihr iiif'in 

Piipl 

BOCTOH (a) 

T he r.is' 

BOCTbHHblA 

r astern. 

BOTNpOOaTb 

nncnia 

I (J V oil* 

bhepeam 

Before, in from 

BHEP^A 

I oi ward, (orLh 

BnpHaTJiiHHe (n, n) 

' nipressioii 

BHOXIHC 

t ompIcteK 

bhpAbav 

Really truh 

Bnpc/ib 

l-lcnceti)i [li 

BnPOHEM 

HesKles 

BPAr ((I, M) 

r nemv 

BpaMA^ 

1 Uistilitv 

(bi, no plural; 

BpaTb 

fo tell lies 

BPAH ((1, N) 

PliysK mn 

BPEA (ill f'O plural) Harm, miurv 

BpCpHTb 

I o hurt, miui e 

BP£Mfl (CHH, OH^) 

1 line 

Bp/H^Th 

1 o haiul ovei 

BCE 

All, cvcrvlhnu 

bceeaA 

Always 

BCEMMPHblf^ 

Universal 

bceue/io 

1 tuirclv 

BCEUE/IbHblR 

1 ntire 

bckOpe 

Soon 

BCJiyX 

Aloud 

BCTABATb 

I o KCl up 

BCTpOH&Tb 

To mee: 

BcrynATb 

1 U ClliOl 


BCIOAV 

Everywhere 


1 veiy. eaeh 

cveryboih 

Bres^HMe 

During 

BxOflMTb 

lo go in, eniei 

bhepA 

Veslcrdny 

B, BO 

In. to 

Bbl 

Yon 

Bu6HP^Tb 

BbIBOP (a. bi) 

To select, 

to choosi 
Choice 

Bi^Gopbi (plural) 

1 he elections 

DbIBOa (a, bi) 

1 xpori 

Bb'irOAA (bi, bi) 

Proht, 

advarUiigi 

Qbl3A0paB/1MBaTb 

1 o lectooi 

BbiMrpbiaaTb 

To will, yam 

BbiHrpbiui (a. H) 

Cjain (n. I 

Bbirior jiTb 

1 o Lxlori 

BbinonHi^Tb 

To lulfil 

BbinycH (a, H) 

1 he isMj • 

BbipaHt^Th 

BblcOHMC^ 

To express, 

Ul IC 

Ftigli, tall 

BblCOlA (bi. bi) 

1 leigh 

BbICTaBKa (M, M> 

BbicTpea (a, bi) 

1 he shot 

BblC]^UJMDaTb 

lo iliani. (li\ 
u 

BbITb 

To weep, how 

BblCLUMfi 

Supi eine 

BbITfirMBaTb 

To exieiiil 

BbIHtIpHMBaTb 

To cancel 

BblHHCHHTb 

1 o e jleuhiu 

BblUJUHA (bi) 

Height 

BbincHi^Tb 

1 O CKphllll 

Bn3&Tb 

To bind, knii 

r, r. 


rABAHb (M, M) 

Pori, harbour 

EASETA (bi, bO 

Newspapei 

Eaa (a, m) 

(las 

rapMdHun (h, m) 

Harmony 

Ebosai* (lti N) 

Nail, peg 

TAE 

Where 

EAE-Bbl TO 

\ny where 


Hti Ebl/IO 


EeHBpAn (a, bi) 

Cieiicrnl 

rep6M (n, M) 

1 Icro 

EJIABA (bi, bi) 

C hapter, chief 

E/lADHblP) 

Mum, pniKipnl 

En.ir6B (a, bi) 

Verb 

EnaAHHM 

Smooth 

E/1A3 (a, ik) 

Lye 

EnHHa (bi, bi) 

C:iay 

E nOTiTh 

r o swallow 

EnyOMHa (bi, bi) 

Depth 

rnyB6HM« 

Deep 

EEiynbK^ 

Foolish 

rnyxOfl 

Deal 

E/lflAETb 

I o look 

EHMTb 

To rol 

EHEB (a) 

Angci 

EOBOPHTb 

1 o speak 

E oDopi: rb 

To telephone 

no Tenii(})dHy 


E0Bf4/)HHA (bi) 

IJeel 

EDA (a, bi or k) 

Ycai 

eoaobOP^ 

Annual, va-arlv 

EOJIOBA (bi, M) 

Head 

EOJIOA (a) 

Hunger laniiiu 

rdnoc (a, k) 

VoIl-L, vote 

E6nbiA 

Naked 

EoHopAp (a, LI) 

1 ce 

Eop& (bi, bi) 

Mountain 

E op6 {k, bi) 

Hump 

E6pabiR 

Pi ond 

EOPAOCTb 

Pi ide 

EOPE (fl, no plural) 

1 Sorrow 

E6PnO (a, a) 

1 hroiit 

EOPOA (a, 4) 

1 own, CJly 

EopOHt&HHH (a, i^HB) 

Townsman 

EopHriua (bi) 

MuKtarJ 

EOPUJ0H(ujKi.«) 

Pol 

E6pbKHR 

Biltei 

EOCnOAt^H (a, oA) 

Gentleman, 

Mr 

E6cnMTanb (n, A) 

Hospital 

rocnomA (A, A) 

Lady, Mrs 
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PocTb (n, H) 

Guest 

rOCTMHHNUa (bl, bl) 

Hotel, inn 

r OTdBMTb 

To prepare 

rOTOBbin 

Rcaclv 

Tpafl (a) 

Hail, hail^lom 

r pApyc (a, bl) 

|■)ce^ec 

rPAmAAHMH 

rm/tn 

(a, aiie) 

rpaMM&TIIKa (N, N) 

Otammai 

rPAHMLIA (bi.bi) 

I'l ontier 

SArPAHMUEn 

Abroad 

rp&i^Mn (h, m) 

Cirace, tharm 

rp.ii^cTBO (a, a) 

Counlv 

r pe6eHb 1 (6Hn , m) 

( omh (n.i 

TpeSeui^H j (lyH^, N) 

r pecTM 

To lovA' 

Tpeib 

lo warm 

r pex U, H) 

Sin 

rpM6 b'l) 

Mushroom 

rpo6 (a, bl) 

( omn 

rP0MKM(^ 

I ouJ 

rPOM (a, bl) 

1 luiiider 

rp/Ab (k, m) 

Hioasi 

Tpya (a, bi) 

biciylil, carg<' 

rpy3HTb 

1 o load 

Tpynna (bi, bl) 

Ciroup 

rpycTb (h) 

Sadness 

rpycTHbiA 

Sail 

rpyuia (h, m) 

Pear 

rpnab (h, *•) 

Hut, mini 

TpriaHkiA 

Dll IV 

r y6a (bl, M) 

Lip 

ry6Ha (m, m) 

1 he sponge 

rycT6(^ 

Vhiek 

Tycb (n, M) 

Goose 

A. A- 

Ab 

Yes 

AabAtb 

(.live, gninl 

AaBMU 

lo press, erusli 

aabho 

1 ong ago 

AAWE 

I'vcn 

Aa;i£km(I 

l ai, dislani 


H TAH AA/IEE 

El celerii U‘ic I 

AA/lb(M,H) 

Distance 

AA/IEE 

Fiji 1 her 

AAma (bl, bl) 

Lads 

AAP (a, bl) 

Ciifi, picseni 

ABEPb (M. M) 

r>oi»i 

ABMPATb (^cn) 

1 o iimvc 

ABHW^HHE (n.fi) 

Movement 

ABOP (a, bl) 

motion 
Court. Sind 

AoortHHH 

Doiihic. iwo- 

lolil 

;1£ba (bl, bl) 

Maid 

A^OOHHA (m. m) 

C'nil (ehiUh 

AeiiyuiKa 

Young gir* 

AEflCTBMTE/IbHblp) Ileal, aetual 

AF^CTDMTEAbHO 

Indeed lealls 

AEt^CTDHE (il, It) 

Action 

AE^CTBOOATb 

To acl, 

AtilATb 

111 opeiatc 
To do, to make 

Ae/1HHJTHblH 

Delicale 

A£J10 (a, d) 

WoiL, Inisines'' 

AEHbrH (plural) 

Money 

ACHb (ahh, ahm) 

Day 

AcnaprameHT (a, ti) 

Departineni 

Aeneiua (m, h) 

Dcspaii li. 

AenoaHT (a, bi) 

icleyram 

1 he ileposil 

AcpCDQ (a, BblO 

T rcc 

AEPHlATb 

lo hold, l(^ 

Aopaaib 

keep 

1 o dan 

Accept (a, bi) 

Desserl 

AeTann 

Details (pi ^ 

AElUtDbllil 

("heap 

AenTenbHuA 

Active 

Amhmm 

Wild 

AHHTOB^Tb 

To dictate 

AHnaoM^T (a, bi) 

Diplomat 

AMTrt (-TrtTH, a6tii) 

Child 

ANHb (m) 

Game third, 

eiej 

AilMH& (bl bl) 

1 cnglh 

AnMHHIjIM 

Long 

A/lfl 

Lor 

AHO (a, A6Hbii) 

llolloni 


AO 

Till, until 

Ao6aB/irtTb 

T o add 

Ao6aB/i^HMe (n, r) 

Addition 

AoSpOA^TBilb (m, h) 

ViHue 

AQ6poTii (u) 

Kindness, 

goodness 

AOEPbifl 

Good, kind 

AoObIB&Tb 

f'o earn, win 

AOB^peilHOCTb (m, M) 

Ptiwei i»r 

attornes 

AoB^pMe (h) 

C 1 n ulenec 

AOBepitTb 

1 o trust 

AoBeptiJ&Tb 

To complete 

A6Boa (a, bl) 

An argiimeni 

AoB6nbifD 

SiifTii lent. 

enough 

AoD6nbHbiR 

Content 

AOrOBfiP (a, bl) 

Agiecrneni, 

contract 

AomAb (ri, M) 

Ram 

AOHTb 

1 o milk 

Aoiiaa^TBJIbCTnn 

A0Hjl3blBaTb 

The prool 

To prove 

AOKAHHMBATb 

1 o hnish (oH 1 

AOHAAa (a, bl) 

Kc‘porl 

AonowATb 

1 o .innoniKe, 
to report 

A6KT0P (a, 4) 

Doetoi 

AOnriit^ 

Lone 

Aonr (a, A) 

Debi, duly 

AonNieHRTBDBATb 

Must, have a 

tiuiv to 

AOniHNHH (4, A) 

Dehtoi 

AoamHbiH 

Due 

AOilHHa (bl, bi; 

Vnllev 

A6na4p (a. bP 

DolLii 

AOAO(4 

Away, down 

(with) 

A6riR (H, Ml 

Share, part 

AOM (a. 4) 

House, home 

Adm4iijhmA 

Domestic 

AOHbIHE 

I'lll now 

Aonp4uJMBaTb 

To ciLiestion, 

e XU mine 

Aonp6c (a, bi) 

Lvammation, 

questioning 

AonycKATb 

'1 o admit, allow 

AOPdrA (h,h) 

Way, loutc, 

load 

AOPorOA 

Dear, expensive 

Aoc4Aa (bl, bl) 

riie spile. 

vexulioii 

Aoch4 (A, M) 

Uoarcl 

AOCTABiTb 

To prcKur:, 

to obtain 
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AocTaaaArb 

To afford, 
deliver, Supply 

Aoct&toshmA 

Suflicieiii 

ABCTHr&Tb 

To reach 

AOCTOMHCTBO (a) 

Worth, dignity 

AocTdAHbiA 

Worlh.v 

Aox6a (a, y) 

Income 

AOHb (— MBpN, HepM) Daughter 

Aparoq^NHocTb (a, h) I ewe' 

Aparou^HNyA 

Prccioir. 

ApONliiTb 

To shiver 

ApyrB(t 

Other, another 

APyr (a, -9bA) 

Friend 

APyNfEA (y) 

Friendship 

ApyNieaib6HyA 

Kindly 

ApyiHOCHMA 

1 ricndlv 

A)^MATb 

'I o lliink 

fly» («. •») 

Oak 

AypiK (i, «) 

The tool 

aypHDfl 

Bud 

fly» 

To blow 

fly* (a, «) 

Spirit 

flyxi) (plural) 

Perfume 

flbIM (a, li) 

I ho smoke 

flupi (lA, M) 

Kcilc 

flbIXAHME (n) 

Hrc.ith 

flkriion (a, u) 

Devil 

fllbmMHA (ki,M) 

Dozen 

fliPAM (a, M) 

7 he inch 

flflflfl (n, n or kA) 

Uncle 

E, e. 


eabA 

Hardly 

EanhAub (y, y) 

Unity 

EAAHQTBBHHyA 

Only, sole 

EAl^Hbld 

One, single 

EHtEAH^BHO 

Daily, every 

day 

Eba^ (ifi) 

The ride 

EsAMTb , 

To travel, ride 

£Ci1M 

If 

EcHcTBaNNyA 

Natural 

Em 

To eat 

Euie 

Still, more, yet 


>K, W. 


mAMflA (u) 

Thirst 

MUflofi (w, u) 

C oniplaint 

M&nOBAHbE (a, n) 

Wages, pay 

WAilOCTb (n) 

Pity 

WADETb 

To regrci 

mAPA(ip,ift) 

Heal 

WATOA (u, m) 

Crop, huivest 

WflATb 

To wdit, cxpetl 

WE/lAHbE (n, n) 

Wish, desire 

HfeniiouAMA 

MEilATb 

>H£/ITbl() 

Willing 

To desire, 

lo wish 

Yellow 

mEil£3HAn AOPOTA 

The railwiiv 

WEliyAOK (a, N) 

Stomach 

IKEn£aO (a) 

lion 

>K£HIMMHA (bi.bi) 

Woman 

HIEHA (bi, mtHbi) 

Wile 

WEHI^TbCfl 

'1 o m.irry u wife 

MEHt^TbEA (hi, y) 
m£HCHIlR 

Marriage, 

wecldiiiH 

Female 

WtpTBa (y, y) 

Sacnlicc 

}h£ctkhR 

1 laid 

mECTOKHfl 

Cruel 

HiEHb 

1 o burn 

WMBonNceu (cab, y) 

Paintei, ailisi 

WHBOTHOE (oro, bie) Anim.d 

HiHBOCTb (m) 

WMBbCM 

Vivacity, 

liveliness 

Alive 

miiflHHa 

I iquid 

WMSHb (h, «) 

1 ife 

HtMP (a, lA) 

F'at (n ) 

WApHuA 

Fat (adj.l 

WMTb 

To live 

)Hp66HA (n, N) 

Lot, allotment 

WyPHAn (a, u) 

Journal, 

magazine 

3 , 3. 


3A 

For 

Baaiaa (u, bi) 

Amusement, 


SaOaBn^Tb 
8a6acT6BKa (n, n) 
8a66p (a, m) 
8AB0TA (bi, M) 
8AEblBATb 
SaaiiiAOBaTb 
8Bc4cMllOCTb 
3ABI^CETb 
8ABMCTb (m) 

aABOA (a. u) 
SaBoeo&HNB (n, n) 
8aB0lDblBaTb 

SADTPAH (a, N) 

3ABTPA 

aABTPAHATb 

aae^AbiBatb 
daD^ca (bi, u) 

3abeu;Ahhe^^ 

SarnikBMe (n, n) 
3aroB6p (a, u) 
aarop&iMHBaTb 

3AAAHA (m, n) 
3AA£Pmi1DATb 
8BAyUj6BHbl8 
aA^M (Amb, bi) 

aaH&3 (a, u) 
8aNill04ATb 
8aHnK)HiHN6 (n, n) 
8AK6 h (a, bi) 
SaHoseH^iiMA 
aAKPbIBATb 
3aa (a, u) 

3aaAB (a, u) 
aaa6r (a, n) 
8AM0H (nkB, A) 

aAMECTrtTEHb 

("« 

8 aM 6 THa (n, n) 
8AM£TI1Tb 
aBNeu8TenbCTBa. 
aAHaBBG (a, M)^** 
^AHMMATb 


To HiTiuse 

Strike (of 

workmen) 

Fence 

Care, trouble 
To forget 
To envy 
Dependence 
To depend 

Jculousy 
hactory, works 

C'onijuesi 
To conquer 
Breakfast, 

lunch 

To-morrow 

To luiuli, 

breakfast 
To manage 

Curtain 

Will, Icstamcnl 

I) 

Title (of hook] 
Conspiracy 
To enclose, 

leiKf 
Tusk, piohlem 

lo detain, 

retain 
Cordial, hcuily 

Loan 

Older (ofgoods) 

To conclude. 

decide 

Conclusion 

Law 

Slid, numb 
To shut 

Hull 

Gulf 

Pledge, 

mortgage 
Lock (n.) 

The substitute 

Mark, note 

To iiiark, 

observe 
Xonfusion 
Curtain 
To occupy 
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SaNMMATb (Atabrti) 

T(i borrow 

SHAHHE la, a) 

ZAHAtM (fi, R) 

Business, job 

SHATb 

SAHfITbIR 

Busy 

aHAHMTb 

sAhaa U) 

The WcM 

86II0T0 (s) 

SinsAHuil 

Western 

aonoT^a 

3AnAC (b, w) 

Store, stock 

86HTaH (a, m; 

8*nBx (a, N) 

Smell, sccni 

apftaNute (a. a) 

8aii4cbiBaTb 

To record 

Sp^HNi (a) 

8AnP£lL|ATb 

To prohibit 

aVB (a. Ml 

sapAhee 

3APA (n, i6pN) 

Belorehand 

Dawn 

M, M. 

M 

SapamiTh 

Tf) load 

SACJI^rA (N,,M) 
Saonj^iKNBaTb 

(wLCipons) 

Merit 

1 o deserve 

MEO 

MrnA (Li, bi> 

MrpyuiMa (m, m) 

SacflA^HMo (a, a) 

Session 

Mrpi (bi, br> 

3ATPyAH£HME 

llidit iiUv 

Mrp^Tb 

SAHCM *"■ 

Why 

PIAEAJI (a, bi» 

3aii|ilTa (m, m) 

Dele nee 

MA^n (M, N) 

8aii|aii)&Tb 

SDATb 

8BE3AA (la, aatsAU) 
aaepb (a, a) 

SBYH (a, a) 

To defend. 

piotcci 

To call, invite 

Star 

ficasi 

Sound 

MSEErATb 

MSEMPATb 

l13BPAHkJE (n, R) 

HSBELUATb 

aaya&Tb 

Tt> sound 

H3BELACHME (r, R) 

8AECb 

Here 

MaBNH^HHe (R, R) 

SAOPOBATbCn 

T(' yieei 

»13BMHATb 

8AOP6BbE (a) 

ikalili 

HSBHE 

SjlopbauP 

1 leal tin 

llBAaaiTb 

SEil^HblA 

(jrecn 

M3JlArATb 

3EMJ1I4 (A, a) 

barlh 

MsiienilTb 

8EM;1EA£J1ME (a) 

Ai^riculliiie 

ms/iowEhme (r. r; 

86pNaao (a, ii) 

Mirror 

MsntbOaoHNbiR 

8epM6 (A, aipaa) 

Gram, com 

MsM^Ha (bl, hi) 

8MMA (bi, u) 

Wintei 

MaOEPAfHATb 

8110 (a) 

Evil 

HsoOpecTA 

3iib4 (A, a) 

Snake 

MBoSpeTara/ib (r, n) 

anaa (a. N) 

Sign, maik 

Ms^mecTBO (a) 

BHAKOMMTb 

To acquaint 

M3 

3HAK0MCTB0 

Acquaintance 

I^JIM 

aHAMfl <-4NHa, Hiaa) standard 

MMETb 


Knowledge 

Manynkc (a, u) 

The impulse 

1 o know 

MMYIllECTBO (a, a) 

Property 

1 o signifv, 

llMIl (liacHa, —A) 

Name 

mcaii 


Gold 

Shahe‘ 

Otherwise 

Ciolden 

MHAMBI^AWM 

Individual 

Uinbrell.i 

Specluele, 

HHOrAA 

Someumes 

scene 

MHOS 

Other, another 

LyC'Sight 



Tooth 

MhctIhimm (a, a) 

Instance 


HHCTPVMEHT (a. hit Instrument. 



tool 


Mhtbp^c (a, u) 

Interest 

And 

MHTepHailNOH&JIbHblR 

Intel nutionul 

Toi, suite, 

MCHATb 

To seek, search 

lice a use 

McHflIOH&Tb 

lo cM'ludc, 

Needle 

exec pi 

1 he to\ 

McHnioHiiiHe (r, r) 

reception 

Gj me 

licHpa (u, u) 

Spark 

1 1 * plus 

MCHpBHHHA 

Sincere* 

The ideal 

MCKYCCTBO (a, a) 

Art 

Id CM 

MCnyrAHHblA 

Afraid 

To avoid, ui 

IdcnbiT&HNe (r, r) 

I'he trial, 

examination 

escape 
lo elet.t, ui 

I1CTMHA (u, bi) 

Truth 

c boost 

t^CTMHHblA 

True 

rieeiion, choice 

History 

MCTOPMn (a, a> 

To infoiin 


Notificaluni 

MCTbSHkH (a, n) 

Source 


Mcx6a (a, M) 

Issue, tuiiconic 

Lxciise, 

aptdogv 

MTOr (a. H) 

Total 

To excuse, 

forKive 

MTT)% 

To go 

Erom outside 

MCTOiAATb 

1 o waste, 

exhaust 

Publish 

K, K. 


To stale 

H(m) 

To, towards 

lo heal, to 

cure 

HaUN (a, M) 

The hog. wild 
bom 

The statement 

HAmAbin 

Each, every 

Eavourite 

HASATbCfl 

To seem 

Treason 

KAK 

How, us 

1 o reprcs^cm 

HAK-HMEVAb 

Anyway 

Tti invent 

HAMEHb (am, -a) 

Slone 

Inventor 

Cumcrii (photo) 
chamber cell 

Cjijcc. elegance 

hAmepa (w, h) 

From 

KaH&R (a, u) 

Canal 

Or 

K&naTb 

To drop, drip 

To have, 



possess 

* Alio pronounced mnbh 
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HanNT&n (a, m) 

f'npllal 

HanMTaiiiHiM (a, u) 

("tipitiilism 

HanMiiM (a, u) 

f’u plum 

HAn/lfl (m, n) 

Drop (n.) 

KapaMA^iu U, A) 

Pencil 

Kaptra (m, u) 

Carnage. 

HAPMAH (a, u) 

Pocket 

HAPTA (bi, u) 

Curd, map 

HAPTMHA (u, u) 

Picture 

HapT6i)ienb (n) 

Potatoes and 


potato 

KACAlbCH 

To much. 


(. oncci n 

Kicca (bi, bi) 

Till, cash 

KAhECTBO (a, a) 

Qualit> 

Hiiuienb (uina) 

C (.High 

KilU/lRTb 

'1 o cough 

KBAPTMPA (bi, bi) 

Hal. 

vip.ii line 111 

HMniTb 

1 o boll 

KHpnNH (&, ri) 

Unck 

Krtc/iuA 

Acid, soiJi 

HnaAOiima (a, a) 

C’hurchvartl 

K/1ACC (a, u) 

Class 

KJIACTb 

1 o lay, put 

Kr6tohiui (h, m) 

Mesh (ill so cell) 

(a c6th) 


HillltMAT (a, hi) 

( 'lunate. 

Hrm^ht (a, u) 

Client 

KnowATb 

llcnd, inelmi. 

Kny6 (a, u) 

('liib. 

tluh-housc 

HJ1IOH (A, A) 

Key 

HHI^rA (M, M) 

Hook 

KoaBp (apA, 

Carpel 

H6apNH (a, a) 

Rug 

kopaA 

When 

hoe-pae 

Somewhere 

HAma (n, n) 

Skin, k-alhei 

Hoitn (sA&, ifi) 

The goal 

HO/II^HECTBO (a. i 

B) Duantitv 

HoneA (A , A) 

1 he track 

HoAnArNR (m, m) 

College. 

collegium 

HOilECO (A, Sea) 

The wheel 

HonbAeu (AHa, -bi) 

Well, spring 

Hone64NNa (r, r) 

Vibralion, 

heiiilatioii 


K6noHon (a, 4) 

Bell 

Ho/iSho (a, a) 

Knee 

KonAHHa (w, m) 

( olunin 

Konbu6 (4, a) 

Ring 

Koii4p (4, bi) 

Onat 

KomSamr (m, m) 

C omedy 

KoMAra (u , u) 

( omel 

HOHMNCCAp (a, bO 

C ommissar 

HommtAt (a, m) 

( omnnUee 

KoMMepcAHT (a, u) 

Mei chant 

HoMMApsecKNA 

Commeicial 

KOMHATA (y, u) 

Room 

KOMHAHMA (M, a) t ompanv. 


galhei inu 

KohbAhuhr (h, n) 

( onveiiiion 

KohbApt (a, y) 

l.nvelopc 

KoHKypSHANR (N, n) CompelilioM 

K0H£u (huA, y) 

riui 

HohtmhAht (a, h) 

Conlincnl 

K6Hcyn (a, y) 

C onsul 

HOHTOPA (y, M) 

Dllite 

KoHTApHa (N, n) 

Desk (m nlVicc‘ 

KoHTpAHT (a, y) 

Coni 1 ad 

KOHltlNCMOBATb 

Conliscaic 

KoHuApT (a, y) 

Concert 

HOHHATb 

lo linish 

KOHb (A, N) 

Horse 

HonATb 

To dig 

KOnMH (H,M) 

C opy 

HOPAB^b (A, A) 

Ship 

H6p6Hb (pHR, PHH) 

Rooi 

KopsAHa (y, y) 

Ikiskcl 

KopAMHBByA 

Blown 

KoppuAAp (a. y) 

C ON idor. 

KopaArb 

To leed. 

nourish 

HopAu (y, u) 

Cow 

Kop6nh (A, A) 

King 

HopAna (y, u) 

Clown 

KOPOTHHf) 

Slioit, briel' 

HOCTb (a, a) 

Hone 

HoGTiba (a, uj) 

Cosiume, diess 

Hot (4, i4) 

(Me) cat 

HotSr (tji4, iA) 

T he kettle, 

bo 1 lei 

HOTOPbiPI 

Which 

H6diB 

C'oitec 

(not declined] 

HAuiiia (H, a) 

(She) cat 


Kpad (R, H) (MOMiiU M virgin, lip 
KPAR (crpaNi) C-ounlry, l:ind 


HPARHMff 

Pxtreme 

KPACI^BblfS 

Hand.somc, 


pieltv 

KpAcMTb 

To paint 

HPACHA (n, a) 

Colour, 

paint (n ) 

KPACHbiR 

Red 

KPACOTA (III, y) 

lU'iMity 

HpbaAt (b, y) 

Cicdil 

HpBANTAp (a, y) 

Creditoi 

HP^nKMn 

hirm, strong 

KpecT (4, 1^) 

1 he cross 

HpecTArb 

To bapli7c 

HPECTbl^HMH 

Peasant 

KpMH (a, H) *"•' 

1 

Crs 

HPMHATb 

1 o try 

KPOBATb (a, N) 

Heel 

KpoBb (N, a) 

Blood 

KPOME 

fxcepl, besides 

HpyiNBBji (a, 4) 

1 ace 

KPyP (a. A) 

C ire Ic 

HpyNfATb 

HPyPilbin 

!(' ivasl, to 
ciicle .irounJ 
Round 

HpynHbin 

Hig 

HpyiuAMNB (r, R) 

Acculeiit, 

shipwreck 

Kpirfca (y, y) 

Hal 

Hpbino (4, bH) 

Wing 

KPbITb 

To tovei 

Kpyiua (N, H) 

Roof 

HpioH (4. A) 

1 look 

HTO 

Who 

ktOumbo 

Somebody 

HTO-HHEyAb 

Anybody 

HTO^TO 

Somebody 

HysSH (a, y) 

Cousin 

KynSu (nu4, lii) 

Mere haul 

HynwTb 

To piirtimse 

HypMua (y , py) 

Mem 

Kype (a, y) 

C'oui se 

Kype (ASwar) 

Rale of 

exchange 

KYCOK (chA. A) - 

Piece, bit, lump 

HycAib 

1 o bite 

HycT (4, y) 

BuNta 
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Hyxi^piia (h, ■) 

Cook (fcm.> 

ilAmb 

HyxNn (n, n) 

Kitchen 

(amN, no plural) 

Kysi (n, m) 

Heap 

JAiNMa (M, M) 

JIAmHMA ^ 

HyuiATb 

1o eat 



JIOMATb 

11, n. 


JIAnarbCfi 

JIAiuaAb (M, n) 

JIABKA (n, H) 

Shop 

HyK 

Jl&rtpk (h, i) 

C’limp 

JlyKOBNAa (bi , M) 

Flkwjh 

JIAiina (m, u) 

il&MTk 

/IraTk 

1 o cliinh 

Lump 

1 o ba rk 

To icll lies 

iiyHA (lA.bi) 

Jlyi (A, A) 

JiynujE 

JlifiaAb (fl, N) 

Swan 

jiVhujmM 

/lea (nbB&, lA) 

Lion 

JIIOBCaHbIM 

Jl£rHM(t 

Light, easy 

JlioAAiibiA 

mn (iihAft. bi) 

Ice 

/IIOEl^Tb 

ileAeN^Tb 

To frcc/c 

JlioAoBATbcn 

Jlew^Tb 

To he down 

JIioAAbhnh (a, h) 

/l^aBNB (a, n> 

TTic hladc 

ilKlBOM 

IliaTb 

To thmh 

Hbk&pctm, (a, a) 

Meilicine, diiig 

Jlk)AM (plural) 

H^HIINfl (n, n) 

Lecture 

M, M. 

JIEHrtBbiR 

La/N, idle 

/liHTa (bi, bi) 

Ribbon, band 

MArA3)ilH(a,bi) 

J1EC (a, A) 

Wood, loiest 

WlAnblM 

JIActhhab (u, u) 

Staiicase, 

laddcf 

MAJIEPbHMM 

JIETATb 

To lly 

MA/10 

UmA- 

Pseudo, false 

MAi1bHMK(a, N) 

nii . . . JIM 

Wliethei . or. 

MAiNa (bi, bi) 

cithei . or 

JlHOapAabHuB 

Liberal 

MaHyttiaKTypa (u, u) 

J1MEO 

()i 


JiHBBHb (-BHH, M) 

1 lie shower 

MapATb 

JImmAh (a, M) 

Lemon 

MAPHA (m. N) 

HiIhmii (n, m) 

Line 


JInct (a. la or bfl) 

Leaf, sheet 

MAciiq (a, A) 

JiHTb 

To pour 

MAcca (M, M) 

JlHxopAAKa (n, n) 

Lever 

MBtbpAn (A, A) 

JIMUO (A, a) 

Face, person 

MaTBpaAn (a, u) 

ill^HHOCTb (M, N) Personality. 

MaTBpNAflbHblH 

JII^MHblM 

person 

Personal 

MATEPMR (n. n) 

ilHUJb 

Only 

MATb (BPN, BpN) 

JIAbnnA 

C'lever, skilled 

MasTa (bi, M) 

HAakb (n, nj 

Boat 

MAlill^HA (bi, M) 


Lie, falsehood 

MPHOBCHME (n. N) 

Moment, 



instant 

Spoon 

MAOenb (N) 

1 Tirmtuie 

False, wrong 

MBABAAb (n, N) 

Bear 

To break 

MEAMHAMEHT (a. bi) 

Medicine 

meamuMha 

MCAJIMTb 

(lemedyl 

To burst 

Horse 

•Medicine 

(science) 
To delay. 

t)nion 

MEAJIEHHblM 

linger 

Sl(iw 

The bulb 

MAa (a) 

Honey 

Moon 

MEAb (N) 

Copper, brass 

Beam, ray 

MCHfAV 

Between, 

Bet ter 

MEWAyHAPOAHblM 

among 

International 

Best 

MAiibHNua (u. bi) 

Mill 

Kind, amiuble 

MEHA (u) 

Lxclui nge. 

Darling. 

beloved 

MEHbUJE \ 

barter 

Less 

To love, like 

MEHEE 1 

To admire 

MEHbUJMHCTBO 

Minority 

Lover 

MEHS^Tb t** 

1 o cliarigo 

Any 

MEPA (u, u) 

Measure 

People, men 

MApsNyTb 

To free/e, gel 



tio/en 


MEPMTb 

T o measure 

.Shop 

MEPTBbiM 

Dead 

Small 

MECTO (a, A) 

Place 

1 iny 

IVlACTNblA 

Local 

Little, few 

MecTonoaoNiAHHB (n, Situation 

Bov 

MECHU(a, Aor u) 

Month, moon 

META/IJI (a, bi) 

Metal 

Mama 

Mel hod 

METOA (a. M) 

Manulacluie 


(n ) nianu- 
laciutctl 

METP (a, u) 

Metre 

goods 

Mbx (a, A) 

Fur 

To sod 

Postage-stamp, 
trade mark 

Moment 

MMr (a, N) 

MMUnMOH (a, m) 

Million 

Butter, oil 

Mll/lbiR 

Chaiming, 


lovely 

Md.s.s, heap 

MliUlfl (N, M) 

Mile 

Continent 

MAna (bi, u) 

Minc(c(^al, etc ) 

Material 

MNHBpAil (a, M) 

Mineral 

Material (udi.) 

MnhActp (a, w) 

Minister 

Matter 

MMHyTA (bi, bi) 

Minute 

Mother 

MMP (a) 

Pc ace 

Mast 

NiMP(*.ia) I 

World, 

Machine, engine 

IKIlPb 1 

universe 
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MIUUiAnMI (NI|I, M) Buby 

MH^HME (Hi H) Opinion 

MHOrMA Miuiy 

iMiOro Plenty , much 

MHOrOHltCJIEHHbKI Numerous 
Criivc (n.) 

MOrVUIECTBO (a) Power 

M6At(H, U) ^ushuin 

MOWET-EbITb Perhaps 

Moir (1, A) Brain 

MOKPblA Wet 

Mun«Tn (U, u) Prayer 

MOHOASHib (n) Younij! people 

MoilATbCJI To pi ay 

MO/IOAOA Youiib 

MdnoaocTk (N) Youth 

MO;iOK0(A) Milk 

MonOTbH (TKb, M) Mummer 

MonHaitAtblA Silent 

MO/IHAhME (R) Silence 

moment (a, M) Moment 

MOHETA (bi, M) Com, money 

MoHynbHT (a, bi> Mnnumenl 

MOPAjIb (N) Morulitv 

MopbAbHutk Moral 

MOPE (II, A) Sea 

Mopbi (a, u) Prosi 

MOOT (a. Irf) HrulKc 

MOTOP (a, u; Motor 

Mosb 1 o he able 

Power 

sticpBlh 
Powerl’ul, 

strong 

Wisdom 


MOlAb (N) Power 

sticnglh 

MOUlHbin P.-wcrlul, 

Strong 

MyApoCTb (N) Wisdom 

M^APblA Wise 

MYIN (a, bA)* Husband 

M^i^mECTBEHHblA Brave 
M^H<ECTBO(a) Courage 

MywAH, («, A) Peasant 

MymcHOA 

* BiIiAtii saMym— To marry ■ husband. 


Mysbiaa (N) 

Myiia (a, n) 

MyMi (A) 

MypaaiA (ibA . A) 
Myxa (N, N) 

MbmO (a) 
MbIC/lb (N. N) 
MUTb 
MArKHA 
MuchAk (A, A) 

MAco (a, A) 

Muh (A, A) 

H, H. 

HA 

HAE/IIOAATb 
HABEPX)^ 
HABPf^A 
NAibiH (a, M) 
HABEUiATb 
Hard A 

HarpAAa (m, u) 
HAA^mAA (w, u) 
HAA^WHblN 
HAAEHTbCH 
HaAsAp (a, u) 

haa/iewAiamn 

HAA 

HAAOEAATb 
HAEAMHE 
HAEm (Ana) 
HAWriBA (bi, bi> 
HAHfMBATb 
HASAArt 

hasAa 

HaaiAHMe (r, r) 
HASHAHATb 

HASblBATb 

HAMMEHbUJMfl 


Music 

Torture 

Meal, flour 

Ant 

Fly 

Soap 

Thought, idea 
To wash 
Soft, tender 
Butcher 
Flesh, meal 
Ball (for games) 


On, upon 
1 o ohsei VC 
Above 
Maidly 
Mahii 
To viMi 
Bare, naked 
Reward 
Hope 

Sure, reliable 
To hope 

Contiol, 

supervision 
Propel, line 


To bother, 

to bore 

Alone (with 

somebody) 


HaiusAMNa (r, h) Punishment 

HAHASblBATb fo punish 

NaKAHHiaTb To pump 

HaNJiaANiR (AA. lAa) invoice 

HAHOHEU At last, finally 

HaJiAr (a, ■) Tax, rate 

HAM£H(a,R) Suggestion, 

HAMEPEBATbCfl To intend 

HAMEPEHME (R, R) Intention, 

. _ ^ purpose 

HAMEPEHHO Intentionally, 

purposely 

HAHMMATb To hire, engage 

HanaaATb To attack 

HanaAAHNe (R, R) Attack, assault 

Hineptnip Conirury, 

despite 

HAnHTOH ( Tm, H) Drink (n.) 

HanARHRTb To fill 

HAnOMMHATb To remind 

HAnPABHI^Tb To guide, direct 

HARPABnEHME Direction 

^ ("i ") 

HARPOTHB Opposite, on 

the coniriirv 

HAP6A (•. W) Folk, people, 

nation 

HAPOAHbiB Popular. 

pLO.lIC S 

HAPymHblN txtenor, 

external 

HAPyiUATb To bleak, con- 

travene 

HbpAahmA Turn, neat, 

decked uj' 

Hace/iATb To colonise, 

inhabit 

HACEHOMOE (oro, bia) phe insect 
HACE/IEHME (r, R) Population 


Hire, rent (ii.) HacAlIRe (Rp R) 


(lain 

HACHBOab 

Through and 

through 

To ciirn, gain, 
make money 

HACIiOAbHO 

As far us, 

as much as 

Behind 

HacnamAANNe (r, r) 

Delight 

Back, 

HacnARHNN (a, N) 

Heir 

backwards 

Nacn^ACTBaHHuA 

Hereditary 

Name, title 

HacnAACTBO (a, a) 

Heritage, 

succession 

To determine 

hx, nommutc. 

HACTABJiriTb 

To instruct 

appoint 

To name, cull 

HACTABJIEHME 

, (B. "i- 

Instruction 

Best 

HACTAMBATb 

To insist 

Least 

HACTdJlbKO 

As much as 
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HACTPOCHME (m, II) 

HAT)i’PA (M. u) 

HAVha (h, n) 

HAVSHblA 

HAXOAI^Tb 

HAUMH (m, n) 

HAMHOHAAbHblR 

HAMA/IO (a, ai 

HAHA/)bHMH(a,M| 

HAMMHATb 

HE 

hEBo (a. acai 

Hefip6lHHOCTb (M, M) 
HeBHHHOCTb (M, M) 

HEBOaMOWHblPt 
HErAE 
heaAbhhh 
heaEjir (n, m) 


HEAOCTATOK (TKa, M) 

Lack, 

HOBOCTb (N, N) 

hEweam 

deficicnev 

1 han 

HOBbll^ 

HEHHR 

f)nc. some, a 

Hor^ (M , H) 


ccrfaiii 

HbroTb (rTB. h) 

HEKOrAA 

Once 

HOm (a, H) 

HEKOTOPbiR 

Some cerljin 

HbwNNttbi (plural) 

HEHTO 

Someone 

a 

HOPMAJlbHbiR 

He/fbBHMft 

A k ward 

Hoc (a, bi) 

HEAbSR 

One cannot, 

must not 

HoebN (cHb, ii) 

HEMHBrO 

A little 

HOCHTb 

Heiiii6A 

Dumh 

HOCHJIblUHH 

HeNBBilhAeTb 

To hale 

HOTA (m, bi) 

HEOBXOAlilMbiR 

Necessary 

HOHb (H, N) 

HeoBHHHUA 

Unusual 

HPAB (a, u; 

HEnOCPtACTBEHHblR 

Immediate 

HymAA (M. u) 


HEnPABMAbHbin 
HEHPMl^TEilb (H , ») 
Hepi ia, bi) 
HECHOAbHO 
HECMOTPA 
HECOMHEHHO 


Unable. 

incapable 
To carry, bring 

• 

0 

0 


0, 6O0, 06 

About 

Unfortunate, 

66a 

Bo til 

unhapp> 

06BNHf)Tb 

To accuse 

No. not, not 

any 

Something 

OEEa (a, u) 

06e3bAHB (M, U) 

Dinner 

Monkey 

Neither . . nor 

OBECntMHTb 

To secure. 

Nowhere 


guarantee 

Below 

OEELUATb 

1 0 promise 

To lodge. 

06MTaTb 

Low, lower 

0B03PCHI1 E(ii, B) 

reside, live 

The review 

1 ow 

66naMo (a, ii) 

Cloud 

Base, evil 

06nerN6HMe (n, R) 

The relicl 

Never 

06iierMHTb 

To relieve. 

facilitiile 

Nobody 

06 m 6 h (a, bi) 

tAchange, 

OBHAPVWHBATb 

barter 

To disco vei 

Thread 

OSoAP^Tb 

To cheer up 


06Q3peHHe 

Review 

Nothing, 

OEOHf^Tb 

To smell 

naught 

But 

OSopOHrtTb 

To defend 

06op6Ha (bi, u) 

Defence 

News 

OCpaa (a, u) 

Image, shape 

New 

66pa3 (a, (MHOHa) 

Image, ikon 

1 eg. foo 

05PA3EU bi) 

Model, paltern, 


sample 

Nail (o( linger 

OEPASOBATb 

To (01 m. 

or toe) 


educate 

Knife 

06pATHO 

Hack, inversely 

Scissors 

OBCTOI^TE/IbCTBO 

Circumstance 

Noiniul 

OBCymAATb 

To drscuss 

Nose 

OBCVWAtHHE 

Discussion 

The sock, toe 
(of shoe, etc ) 

66yBb (H, H) 

1 c«oi-wcar 

OOxomABHiie (r. r) 

'1 ^®almenl 

To hear, wear 
Porter 

06xBaT (a, bi) 

The grip 

Note 

OBUJHPHblH 

Vast 

OBLAECTBEHHOCTb Community 

Night 

(a, a) 


Character 

oeiaEctbehhuR 

Public, sociiil 

Need, necessity 

6EIMECTB0 (a, a) 

Society 

To want, need 

dElUHR 

Common, 

general 

Necessary 

OEbEAMHRTb 

To unite 

Number 

OEliEHTla M) 
oevEm (a, H) 

Object 

Volume, si/c, 
bulk 

To declare 

Now, at present 

OEbHB/iRTb 

To dive 



To smell (also 
to sniff) 

OEbflBAEHME 

(a. a) 

Declaration 


Humuur, mood 

Nature 

Science 

Scientific 

To find. 

discover 

Nation 

National 

Beginning 

Chief, head 
To begin, start 
Not 

Heaven, sky 

Negligence 

Innocence 

Impossible 

Nowhere 

Recent 

Week 


HECnOCOBHblf^ 

HECTH 

MECSACTJ1MBbl()| 

HECHACTHblO 

HET 

HEHTO 
HH . . . HM 
HMrA£ 

HHWE 

HH3HMA (MOp&nbHO) 

HMHOrAA 

HMKT6 

HHTb (H, n) 

HllTKa (M, N) 

HMHT6 

HO 


Wrong 

Enemy 

Nerve 

Several, a few 
In spite of 
Doubtless 


HyWAATbCH 
HVHfHblPk 
HYMEP (H 6118 P, 

a, 4) 

HkilHHE. Hb'iHE 

HbipATb 

HK)XATb 
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0 El>flCHl 4 Tb 
OEblHHORf.HHbK^ 
OBblHAf^ (H, M) 
OEbIHHbIft 
OB 1 ^ 3 AHHOCTb 

, (M,H) 

osnaATb 

Obu& (bi, bl) 

Or6Hb (rH^, H) 
OrPAHMHMBATb 
OAEBATb 
OAkIH 

oahAko 

OAOBP^HME^n, n> 

OAOEPl^Tb 

OAO/ 1 >KATb 

OAO/1Hi£HME(ji, II) 

OiHHAiiHMe (n, H) 

OWMAATb 

O3AB0HEHHbl(t 

Osepo <a, oaepa) 

03HAHATb 

OKASbIBATb 

OKEAH (a. bl) 

OHHd (^. a) 

dKOJIO 

OHOHHATE/IbHbiR 
OHPyr (a, a) 
onAcATbcn 
OnACHOCTb (M, M) 
Onep&uiin (m, h) 
OnklCAHME (n, II) 
6 nMCb (M, M) 
Oni^CblBATb 
ondPA (bl, bl) 
OnPABAbIBATb 
onpoBEPrATb 
OnP^THblP) 

OnbIT (a. bl) 


Tci t’xpl.nn 

onf^Tb 

Again 

OTHpiilTlie (fl, R) 

Oncovery 

Ordinarv 

OPrAHMaAUMH 

Organi/iilion 

OrnMHiire/ibHbiN 

Distinctive 

Use, cirilDm 

(M ‘H' 


OTHOCMTe/IbHblH 

Relative 

OPAMHAPHblf) 

Ordinary 

OTHOUJ^HHe (fl, R) 

Relation, 

Usual 

Ope/1 (pna, u) 



connesion 

ragle 

OTPMUATb 

To deny 

I^uiy, 

(jhliyiaLCMi 

OPHrMHAil (a, bl; 

Original 

OTCVTCTByiOlAMPI Absent 

111 oblige 

opyAME (11, r) 

Insirumcnt, 

lOtll 

OTCl/TCTBME If), r) 

Absence 

Sheep 

Op^K (a, M) 

Nut 

OTCblXlATb 

lo relVr, to 

> ire 

OCBOBOWAATb 

OCJIOWHRTb 

To delivci, 

rcJcHsi 

lo coniplicati 


send awav 

III 1 1 m 1 1 

OTClDflA 

0THEr6 

I lence 

Why 

T i) dres' 

OcMarpMoaTb 

To ins peel 

OTHET (a. bl) 

Rcporl, 

One, j 



OT 

dccouni 

OCHOBA (bl, bl) 

1 oiindalinn, 

From, of 

1 lowevei 


liaso 

OOMUtP (a, bl) 

Officer 

Apfiroval 

OCHOBHOR 

luiuhi mental. 


csscnl lal 

oomuMAnbHbifi 

Official 

Til appiove 

OCHOBATb 

To found, 

eslablKli 

OxOTMTbCR 

Pi) hunt 

lo 'eiKl, (ihliye 

OCOEA (bl, bl) 

Person 

OHEHb 

Very 

) avdiJi 

OCOBEHHbiR 

Partjciilat 

fiHEPEAb 

1 urn fin lurm 

The waiMnw 

OCOEbiR 

Special. 

(no bsBpeAH) (h, M) 


To avvau 


se pa rail 

OUJMBKA (N, M) 

Prror, mistaki 

OCTABATbCR 

lo icrnain, 

M.i> 

I o ItMvt 


Anvious 

OCTAB/lrtTb 

n, n. 


l-UkL 

OcTaHaBJiMBaTb 

To Slop, 


Share portiiui 


mtci rupi 

HAR (r, m) 

To 

OCTPOB (a, 

Island 


ilenou 

Sharp 

nAAATb 

To fall 

1 o show 

OCTPbil^ 

Package, pnicel 

Tt> condemn 

RAH^T (a, bl) 

Ol ean 

OcymAaTb 

lo pack 

To realize, 
caiiv through 

HAHOBATb 

Wirulow 

OcyiuecTBR^Tb 

ria/i^THa (M, H) 

1 enl 

About 

0Cfl3ATb 

To touch, leei 

Da/ieit (nbua, bi) 

Finger, toe, 

thumb 

Stick 

1 in.il 

OTEOP (a, bl) 

Selection 

naoHa (M, M) 

Oish lel 

OraepcTNe (a, r) 

1 lole, opening 

nAMHTb (h) 

Mc'morv 

1 o Icur 

OTB£t (a. bl) 

Answ'ci 

FKimrthmm (a, h) 

Monument 

Oanoicr 

OTB^TCTBEHHOCTb RcsponsibiliiN 

rianHpdca (bi, bi) 

C'lgarctte 

Opel aiion 

OTBEHATb 

To answer. 

iepl\ 

RAP (a, bl) 

Steam 

Desci iptioii 

OTAAHA (h, h) 

RAPA (bl, bl) 

Pair, couple 

i isl 

ClTAblX (a, M) 

Rest, repose 

Rapann^ib (h, m) 

Parallel (n,) 

lo dcseribc 

OTAtJIbHblR 

Separate, 

individua' 

RAPK (a, M) 

Pa Ik 

Support 

OTElIb (R, H) 

1 Intel 

RAPRAMEHT (a, bl) 

Parliament 

Til jiislifv, 

acquit 

0T£U (Ti4ii. bl) 

Father 

RAPTMH (N, N) 

Parly 

To eonlracliLi 

OTSblBATb 

To recall 

R^pyc (a, h) 

Sail 

Clean, neat 

OTKAsbiaaTb 

To lelusi 

RAcxa (M) 

F.asier 

l,\perieiiLe, 

CXPCI IIUL |i 

OTHpOB^HHblll 

hrunk 

riayK (a, m) 

Spider 

OTKPbIBATb 

To open, 

discovci 

RaxATh 

I’o plough 
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naxHyTh To smell 

(mlriinsilivr' 

nasHaTb To soil 

rienen (nna) Ashes 

nEPBOHAHA/IbHbiR OritjciMiil, 

primarv 

nePBblPI Pirst 

HEPEBOA (a, U) 1 ranslaiion. 

trunsici 


□ EPEBOA^Tb To translaie, 

lo liLiosfei 

HEPEA Ueforc 


nEPEMEHliTb 

ullci ation 
To aller. 

nepeMMpHe (n, h) 

change 

Armistisc, 

nEPEniicHA (N, M) 

iriicc 

r orrespond- 

riepepbiB (a, bi) 

erice 

liUoi riiplion 

DepexQAMTb 

To cross ovei 

nEPlIOA (a. a) 

Period 

HEPO (a, hH) 

1 eaihcr, pen 

nepcMH (a, m) 

Peach 

HEPCOHA (bl, bl) 

Pei son 

nepnaTHa (m, m) 

Ulovc 

nEc (nca, bl) 

Hog 

riECHb (H, m) 

Song 

riecbH (cHa, m) 

Sand 

ner/if^ (H, M) 

Slitch, noose 

neryx (a, h) 

C'oek 


riETb To siny 

nEHAJIb (H, M) Sail ness 


rienaTb (h, h) 

□EHATATb 
rie'ib (M , H) 
riesb 

riHaHMCT ^a, bl) 

HMBO (a) 


Seal, press 
1 u pnnl 
OvLMi, siove 
To bake 
I'lanist 
Ueer 


riMili (bl, bl) 

S;iw (nJ 

RHpbr (a, m) 

Pic 

riMpOWbH (WHb, H1KM) 

Cake 

HMCATb 

To write 

nPirAHbE in. n) 

The writing 

RMCATEJlb (R, H) 

Author, writei 

niicEu(cu&, 1^) 

Clerk 

niiCbMO (b, a) 

Letter 


ntiCblVIOBOAMTE/lbSecriMaiv 

rfOBHROB^iTbCn 

To obey 

nMTb 

To dunk 

nOBTOPATb 

lo lepe^ii 

nPiTbE (H. n) 

The dunk. 

beverag 

nOBECTb (H, M) 

Novel 

nkiiuA (M) 

r ood 

norOAA (bl, bl) 

Weailier 

nMiueeapeNHe (n, r) 

Digesiion 

noA 

Under 

naaeaiiMo (r, r) 

Swmimini' 

noAapoii (pHa, M) 

Present, gill 

nnABATb 

To swim, to 

Ho , 11 

nOAATb (H, M) 

Rate, tax 

riaaHaTb 

1 o weep, to CIV 

noA^opoAOH (AHa, H) 

Chin 

rinaMR (eHH) 

1 111 me 

□oABnlkcTHbiA 

OcpendL'nt 

nil AH (a, bl) 


sLi bordinale 

Plan, scheme 

ndAAAHHbK^ 

Siibjci 1 

naaHbra (u, u) 

Phinei 

^oro, bie) 

(adj and n ) 

□JIATA (bl, bl) 

1 ee, charge 


1 o support 

nnATEW (ewb, A) 

Pav menl 

noAHEHiATS 

1 o hi* Mjbjcci lo 

nJlATMTb 

To pay 

nOAnHMHHH (a, M) 

Origin.il 

n/1AT6H (TKb, li) 

1 landkerehiel 

nOAHHM^Tb 

To lill up. rinse 

nnaTijjiopMa (bi, bi) 

Plailoi m 

nOAHOC (a, bl) 

The Ir.iv 

nRATbE(H,fl) 

Clothes 

noAnticbiBATb 

To sign 

rineaaTb 

gai nil ni 

1 o spil 

nonpo6HOCTb (M, M) 

He tail 

nJlEMH (eHH, a) 

rioAytuHa (M, h) 

Cushion, pillow 

Slovk, nice 

tribe 

nOASHHRTb 

T o submil. 

riaesb (b, h) 

Should 

nomA/iyf^ 

subjugate 
Per ha ps 

n/10A (a< bl) 

I ruit 

nowA/iyflcTA 

I’lease 

n/IOAOp6AHblH 

1 cj tile 

nomAp (a, bl) 

P 1 1 c 

rinocKMu 

1 lal 


Behind 

Pad 

HosaAM 

n/ioxOR 

n03B0/lEHME 

Pei mission 

□RdiAAAb (M, N) 

Si|uare (n 1 

(R, fl) 

nO3B0J1HTb 

To permit . to 

Dnyr (a, h) 

Plough (n ) 

n03AHO 

let 

I ale 

n/lbITb 

I o ‘ wi ni 

nosApaaR^Tb 

To congratulaic 

rinHiH (a, H) 

Beach 

noaiiqiiH (h, m) 

Position 

rinRcaib 

lo dance 

hohA 


no 

On. over, at. in 

Until, while 

HOEEAA (bl, bl) 

Victory 

nOH&3blDaTb 

T o show, 

exhibii 

noSemflaTb 

1 o coiiquei 

nOKAMECT 

Meanwhile, 

lint il 

no6ymaaTb 

1 o urge, induct 

rioHdMHblA 

C aim, comlorl* 

noOymAeHNe 

The impulse 


able, deceas- 
ed, late (ol a 

ndBAP (a. d) 

Cook tmasc ) 


dead person) 

noBeACHMe (R) 

Behaviour 

nOHMA^Tb 

1 o quit, leave 

noeeiieBaTb 

To command 

nOMOpitTb 

To conquer, 

siihiugalc 

nOB^pBHHblA 

Agent, utiorncy 


^ (oro, U8) 

nOBEPX ' 

Above over 

noHpbB (a, bl) 

( over 

SuitacL, ihe 

plane 

nOHpOBMTenbCTBO (a) Protection 

flOB^pXHOCTb (N, M) 

nOKpbIB&Tb 

Vo cover 
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flOHyn&Tenh (r. h) 

Purchaser, 

nononam 

By halves, in 

nOTdMV HTO 

Because 


cuslomcr 


two 

noTdM 


noHynATb 

1 o purc)ia«;e 

nonoiiHf^Tb 

To complete 

Thereupon, 

afterwards 

noKynKA (m, n) 

Purcha'ic 

noiiDAyAHM 

In the afternoon 

nOTPEEJlRTb 

To consume, 

spend 

Sweat 

noHymATbcn 

To allcmpl 

nonoAyHOSii 

After midnight 

Rot (a, m) 

HonpaflARTb 

To correct 

ROVTPy 


nb/IAEHb (ahh) 

Middiiy, noon 

ndnpocry 

Simply 

In the morning 

noil (a, bi) 

rUmr 

nonb'iTKA (M. M) 

RoXOAHTb' 

To resemble 

non (a) 

Sex 

Attempt 

RbxopoHbi (plural) 

Tuneral 

nO/iE (fl, A) 

1 icKl 

nopA 

Time, it IS lime 

RouBRyA (r , N) 

A )ciss 

noii^SHbio 

Useful 

nopdK) 

Sometime 

RdHBA (u, bl) 

Soil, ground 

nonlT (a, bi) 

1 he 

nOpMUbTb 

To blame 

RdMEM)^ 

Why 

noniiPOBATb 

soanni! 
To polish 

n()P0BH) 

PquallY 

ROHEM 

How much 

n^ANC (Bf bl or ii) 

Policy (of 

ndPOSHb 

Scpuralely 

RAsecTb (M, M) 

Honour 


insurance) 

nbpox (a) 


Ron^t (a, bl) 

Respect 

nO/IMTMKA (M) 

Polilics, policy 

The giinpowder 

RdHTA (bl) 

Post, mail 

nOJIMLllifl (H. M) 

Police 

ribpTHTb 

To spoil 

ROHTR 

Almost 


nopTHb») (bro, ue) 

The tailor 


nOAH (a, H) 

Regimenl 

noprpbr (a, bi) 

T he portrait 

RdLUilRHA (bl, bl) 

Tax, duty 

ndiiKA (N, H) 

Shell 

nOPT (a. M) 

Port, hnrlnnir 

RdE3A (a. b) 

Tram 

nOJIHOCTblO 

I'ully 

nopysarb 

To charge, to 

R0d3HH (H) 

Poetry 

nO/iHbK) 

rull, coniplclc 

(TopyHeHMe (h, r) 

commission 

Commission, 

ROdMA (bl, u) 

Poem 

nOJIOBtilHA (M, bl) 

Half 


maiululc 

ROdT (a, u) 

Poet 

nojiom£HHE 

Situation, 

ndPHA (M, H) 

Damage 

ROiTOWiy 

Tht'rerore 

(n, H) 

condition 

nOPi^AOH (AKa, n) Older, turn 

RdHC (a, a) 

Bell 

nO/iHOHb (H, 

MidniKhl 

nocBRmbTb 

To devote, 

dedicule 

rpAbaa (bl, bl) 

T luth 

nOilOTHd (^, a) 

Linen 

(inaici ini) 

nOC/lAHHE (H, fl) 

Message 

RPABHJIO (a, a) 

Rule, piinciple 

noAybCTpoD (a, a) 

PcninsLiln 

nOciiE 

After, 

RPABRTEJIbCTBO 

Ciovcrnmenl 

noAyiuapMe (R, fl) 

Hcmispheie 

afterwards 

RPABRTb 

To govern 

noJiynATb 

To receive. 

nOC/lEAHHR 

Last, latest, 

latter 


obtain, {tci 

ndCi1E3ABTPA 

Day afler 

RPAbO (a, a) 

Right, law 

ndJibSA (bl) 

Advanla^ic, 


tomorrow 

RPABOCyAHE (r; 

Justice 

profit 

nOCPEAR 


nboioc (a, bl) 

Pole 

Among 

RPABbiR 

Right 

nOxibif^ 

Hollow 

nocTtnb (m, m) 

Red. beddini’ 

RpasAHMH (a, H) 

Holiday 

ndMHMTb 

Remember 

nOCTEnEHHbiR 

CJiaduat 

RpbaAHoaaTb 

To celebrate 

noMorATb 

Help, nssl^^ (v } 

nocTdJibKO 

As much ... as 

RPAHTMKA (m, m) 

Practice 

ndMOLAb (M) 

Help. 

iissisiance, uid 

nOCTOPdHHHR 

Strange, stran- 
ger, outsider 

RpaKTMNCCHMA 

Practical 

nOHHMATb 

nOHk^HE 




RpeaocxbAHbiA 

F.xcelicni 

To understand 

Up till now 

nOCTOHHHblH 

nocT (a, M) 

Constant, 

permuncni 
Post, position. 

RPEA 

Before, in front 
ol 




function 

RpeABOAHTenb (r, n] 


nOMEUilATb 

To placw* 

nOCblJlATb 

T'o .send 

Leader 

nOHNNibTb 

To lower. 

nOCELUATb 


RpeAAaraTb 

To propose, 

offer 

reduce 

To visit 

nOHS^TME (R, R) 

Notion, ideu 

nOTEPH (H, N) 

[-OSS 

RPEAMET (a, bO 

Subject. 

matter 

nOREP^K 

Across 

nOTOAOH (ANb, M) 

Ceiling 

RpeAoipaHriTb 

To preserve, 

protect 
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flpBAnonariTb 

To suppose, 

assume 

npeanoMATiTb 

To prefer 

RptAMAiTBilb (a, a) 

President, 

chairman 

npAAcraaiiATb 

To introduce 

nPEAblA)^l41in 

Previous 

ripBA^ABnATb 

To present, 

produce 

npBAtraBrtTMb (A, N) 

The repre- 
sentative 

npaAynpBiHAiTb 

To prevent, to 
warn 

nPEA^H (a, u) 

Limit, term 

np£mHM(it 

Former 

npaiAAbiT (a, m) 

President 

flpeip^HNe 

Contempt 

npBHpacHuA 

Beautiful 

nPE/l£CTHblf) 

Delightful. 

chornnng 

flpifleCTb (H, A) 

Charm 

npBHeSper^Tb 

To neglect 

npeofinao^Tb 

To prevail over 

nPECTynxiEHME 

Clime 

npepMBiTb 

To interrupt 

nPM 

By, near 

np6cca (u) 

The press 

npHS/IASHTbCA 

To approach 

□phbOp (a,bi) 

Apparatus 

nPHEbIBATb 

To .iinvt 

npMEbi/ib (M, N) 

Ciam, advan- 
tage. piolit 

ripNOl^THe (A) 

Arn\al 

npABMnirMA (A, h) 

Privilege 

ripMBneK^Tb 

To attract 

npHBABH&TenbHblA 

Attractive 

npMBbIHHa (M, A) 

Habit 


npAH&SbIBaTb 

To order, 

command 

ripMniwHbiA 

npAMBHATb 

Diligent 

To apply, pul 

into practice 

nPMMCP (a, u) 

rxumple 

nPMMEHAHME (a, n) 

Remark, note 

iimriA/^JitmAib 

HJ ir«.-ia«iiKi II., 

relate to 

nPMHHMATb 

To receive. 

nPMHOCMTb 

accept 

To bung 

npMHyNCAdTb 

To force, 

compel 

ripilHiiMn (a, bi) 

Principle 

RPHPdAA (bi) 

Nature 

npHpbAHbifi 

Natural 

npHCTk;tHieHHblA 

Ashamed 

flpMCyTCTBMe (A) 

Presence 

nPMCyTCTBOBATb 

To attend, be 

• 

present 

nPMHI^HA (bi, bi) 

C ause 

npMTANt^HMe 1 (a, A) 

Attraclic^n 

ripMHMHflTb 

To cause 

RPMESmATb 

To arrive (not 

on foot) 

nPMXOAI^Tb 

To arrive (on 

foot) 

npHdTHblA 

Agreeable, 

pleasant 

np66Ka (M, a) 

The cork 

nPOEJlEMA (u, bi) 

The problem 

np6(l0MHMK (a, A) 

I he corkscrew 

np66oBaTb 

To try, Icsl 

nporpEcc (a, mi 

T he progress 

nPOAABATb 

To sell 

np6BonoHa (a, a) 

The Wire 

npOaaMB (N, H) 

Sale 


nPMB^TCTBOBATb To wckomc. 

RretM 


npNBftauDan 
npMriiAuiATb 
npMroBdp (a, u) 


1 o attach, tie 

To invite 

The sentence, 
judgement 


npHriiaui^NHe (a, a) invitation 
npArOTOMllTb To prepare 

npNrOTOBfliHNe (a, AjPrepurulKm 


nPMBHABATb 

npAlBAHNa (A, A) 

ripAi (a, it) 

npNAONrtNNB (A, A) 


To acknow- 
ledge, recog- 
nize 

Vocation 

Prize 

Application, 

addition 


npoAo/iwATb 
nPOAVKT (a, M) 
nPO£KT (a, 
npd3A (bi) 
nPOMaBOAi^Tb 
nPOMSBbACTBO 
nPOMCXOArtTli*' * 
nPOMClUCCTBHE 

(A, A) 

nPOMbILlJJIEHHOCTb Industry 

(A. A) 


To continue 
Product 
Plan, project 
Prose 

To prodiKc 

Production 

To occui, 

happen 

r vent 


npondPUMfl (a, a) Piopomon 
nPOCHTb To ask. beg 


ripOCM&TpHBaTb 

To examine 

ripocMOTp (a, bl) 

Examination. 


survey 

RPOCnEKT (a, u) 

The prospect 

npocTda 

Simple, mere 

rpoctpAhctbo 

.Space 

(«,a) 

npOCTblHlt (m, H) 

Shcei 

ripbCbSa (bl, bl) 

Request, 


application 

npOT^HL^HR (N, N) 

Protection 

RpOTtCT (a, bl) 

Protest 

RpOTNBOpiSHTb 

T o conlradici 

rp 6 thb 

Against 

RP0d>£CCI1H (A, A) 

ProfcsMon 

Rpoifieccop (a, k) 

Professor 

RPOXJiAAHbK) 

(\)ol 

RpOXOANTb 

To proceed, 

pass bv 

RpoA^cc (a, M) 

Process, suit 

RPOHMtl 

Olhei, 


remaining 

RPOHb 

Away, be oil 

RP6HHbl(4 

Steady, solid 

RPOUJRblA 

Past, former 

RPOlUATb 

To forgive 

RP01A£HME (a, A) 

Pardon, 

forgiveness 

RpbiraTb 

lo jump 

RPI^MO 

Straight, direct 

riTHua (bl, u) - 

Bird 

RyEJIMKA (N) 

Public 

ny6f1MH0B&Tb 

To publish 

RyHHT (a, bl) 

Point 

RycToA 

Lmpty, voin 

Ryr&Tb 

To scare, 

frighten 

RyCTbIHA (A, M) 

Deserl 

RVAPA (bl, bl) 

The powder 

Ryjb (rt, k) 

Way, course 

RyTElUECTBME 

Journey 

(A, A) 


RyTEUlECTBOBATb I» journey, 


truve 

RyxMyTb 

To swell 

Rj^uihb (h, m) 

Gun 

RhcaA (m, m) 

Bee 

RiuBHNua (u) 

Wheal 

Rblilb (A) 

Dual 
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flbinKMA 

Fa per, (ien 

flblilbHblA 

Dustv 

rijiTHb (^, 

The spot 


P- p- 


PABOTATb 

To vs oik 

PABOTA (bl, y) 

Work 

PAEdMMft (ero, mb' 

Worker. 

Ill 1 is.i n 

PABHblf^ 

Iqii.il 

PAA 

CilaJ 

PAAOBTb (M, H) 

Jov 

PhAOCTHbIM 

CTiccrlul. lovl 111 

Pai6MB^Th 

To srn.isli 

PasoepTbiDaTb 

To Jispliiv, 

lo unlolil 

PA3BWIBATb 

1 o develop 

PaaBriabieaTb 

To loosen, 

(o umti- 

PA3rOB6P (a, bl) 

(.'onversalirjn 

PASA^^ (a, bl) 

Hivision 

PASAEJII^Tb 

To (li\ ide 

PASHblf^ 

[Tide rent 

PASMEP (a,M) 

Si/c 

PASHMUA (bl, bl) 

tTillfi ence 

PasHOoSpaaMO (n, n) 

Vdnetv. 

diversii \ 

PA3HOOEPA3Hbin Vanous, 

ilpvj'rsc 

PaaoHapbBbiaaTb 

1 o dis.ippoinl 

PaspyuibTb 

T o desli o> 

PaapyiijeHHe (n, n) 

Desh iielioii 

PASVSHABATb 

To inqiiire 

PA3yMHbl0 

Kcasonahle 

PASVM (a) 

Reas<in. min<l 

PbHOBHHa (U, bIJ 

The shell 

PAMa (bl, bl) 

1 tame 

PaHa (bl, bl) 

Woiiml 

Paiir (a, m 

Rank, class 

PAHHM(1 

l iiily (adj ) 

pAho 

I’arlv (adv.t 

Paca (M, M) 

Race (ot men. 

elc 

PACnMCHA (M, M) 

The receipt 

Pacna&TB (bi, bO 

Settlement 

PacnnaHMBaTbcn 

T o settle 

PacnoaarbTb 

lo disptise 

PacnonbweHHMM 

Disposed 


PacnpenciiBTii To disinbuie 

PacnpcAcneMHe DistrihuHon 

(H, n) 

PACCHAS (a, bl) Sl4>ry, IjIc 


PaccToi^HHe (fi, n? 

Disluncc 

PACCmEt (a, bl) 

Account 

PACTtHkIE (n, n) 

Plant 

PACTU 

To grow 

PacTf^maaTb 

To stretch 

PACXOA (a, bl) 

F spend It tin , 

ex|>ense 

Par.ujiipf)Tb 

T(» extend 

PeaHiAMn (h, h) 

Reaction 

PEA/IbHbifl 

Real 

PEB^HOK 

fTiild, mr.ml 

(HHa, fkra) 

PBBHMBblA 

Jealous 

PeBOniOUMfl (H, M) 

Revolution 

P^AEHbKHf) 

Thin, sparse 

P£AKM(^ 

Scarce, laie 

PEryjIf^PHblR 

Regiihii 

PEtCTP (a, bl) 

The register, 

record 

P£3ATb 

To cut 

PE3liHA (bl, bl) 

Kuhhei 

PESynbTAT (a, bl) Kesuli 

PEKA (II, m) 

R ivcr 

PEKOMEHAOBATb To iccommetui 

P£AK0 

Seldom 

Pb/imthh (m, m) 

Religion 

PeaHrHbsHbiA 

Religious 

PEJIbC (a, ul 

Rail 

PEMEC/lO 

liade 

(a, Micna) 

PECnySflMKA 

Republic 

(M, M) 

PEHb (M, m) 

Speech 

PELUATb 

Fo decide 

PEUJEHME (r, h) 

r)ecisit»n 

Pmc (al 

Ricc 

PMCOBATb 

To draw, 

design 

PMCyHOK (HNB, h) niawifiK. 

design 

Pntm (a, bl) 

Rhythm 

Por (a, &) 

Horn 

POAI^Tb 

I o lieu I , hegei 

POAMTEJIM 

Patent'. 


POACTBEHHUK Relative fn.). 

(a, M) relation 


POmA^HME (n, H) 

Hirth 

AcHb pomaeHHR 

Birthday 

PowaecTBb (a) 

Chi islmas 

Po'ja (bl , bl) 

Rose 

POCT (a) 

Growth 

POT (pia, bl) 

Month 

PySaxa (h, m) 

Shiri 

PyAHMH (a, m) 

Mine (ctial. 

Pymbe (ri, h) 

non, etc i 
Ciun, musket, 


nlTc 

PVHA (h, 

Hand, arm 

PVKOBOA^Tb 

To guide 

PyHonHCb (M, m) 

M.innscript 

Pynb (M, ii) 

Rudder 

PysaTbCB 

To wan am 

PyMbii (bi^ , li) 

guarantee 

Biook, stream 

P/HHa (M, h) 

T he handle 

PbIBA (bl, bl) 

Tish 

PbIHOK (HHa, m) 

Mill kel 

PbITb 

1 o dig. 


hollow out 

Pra (a, bl) 


C, c. 


C (cd) 

With 

CAAMTb 

To set. put. 


plant 

CAA (a, bl) 

Garden 

Ca/ibAo 

Balance 

(not declined) 

CAM 

Self 

CAMO 

It sell 

CAMbiR 

Same 

Cahh (plural) 

Sledge, sleigh 

CAnOr (a, ik) 

Boot 

CAXAP (a) 

Sugar 

CBOP (a, bl) 

Colleetion 

CeAAbOa (bi. u) 

Wedding 

Caan (m, m) 

The pile 

CBtAEHME (r, n) 

Experience, 

informulion 

CBeWMtil 

Fresh 

Cbgt (ai 

The light 

Ca^THblH 

Light (adj.) 
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CoeT/io 

Light (ailv.) 

ciinbHbiPi 

Strong 

CJiyUJATb 

To listen 

CeepTOK (THa, n) 
CBHA^HMe (H, a) 

Roll, packet, 

pared 

Mccimg 

CMMnaTMR (II, H) 

S> mptithv 

CJIbllUATb 

CM£;iblfl 

To hear 

CMHLin 

Blue 

Bold, dating 

AOCBM/lAHbn 

Ciood-bve. 

CMCT^MA (bi, bij 




nu levnii 

System 

CMEPTb (m, n) 

Deuth 

CsHM^Tenb (R, n) 

Witness 

1 0 slime 

Cm^pthmA 

Moi till 

CHRTb 

CBHAerenbCTBO <a, a) Ccmficaic 



Cbnh^i^ 

1 cad (n.) 

ghasAtl 

1 0 sjiy . tell 

CMETb 

T 0 dare, 

vcntLiu 

CBMHbri (li, h) 

Pig. 'ioW 

CKaKiiTb 

To iiimp, skip 
gallop 

CM EX (■) 

1- aiigh, 

laughtci 

CBMCT^Tb 

1 0 whistle 

CKanA (bi, bt) 

Rot k 

CMAllJHBaTb 

I 0 mix, conlusi 

CBOEOAA (bi. u; 

t'l ecdom. 

CHB03b 

1 hrougli 

CMEUJHdf^ 

bunny. 


hbcils 



CMEf^TbCn 

laughable 

CBo66AHbiA 

1 rcc 

CHaaAHa (m, m) 

I lie told, Li east. 

1 0 laugh 

CBJtsbIBaTb 

lo lie, to bind 

CHJIOHf^Tb 

1 0 incline, bend 

CMHpHblU 

QuilM. 

CBnuji^HiiMK (a, h) 

Priest 

CHOilbSMTb 

To slide slip 

CMHp^HHbltt 

peaceable 

Humble 

CrOBAPMBATbCn 

To agice 

CH6.nbK0 

Flow iiiulIi, 

CMOTP£Tb 

T 0 look, regard 

CAaB&Tb BHaAMbI 



bow nlan^ 



To Ici, lo lease 

Chdon (a, bi) 

The slope 

CMbituneHHbiA 

(IcNcr. 

CtBEP (a) 

The nortli 

CHOPBb (M, M) 

Sonow 

CHABmATb 

1 0 1 u I n 1 s b , 

CErOAHfl 

'1 oda> 

chOpo 

OuilIvIs, soon 

CHAPymM 

supph 

Outside 

CE36H (a, u) 

Season 

CKOPblf) 

Quick 

CHMSy 

biom below 

CeAs&c 

Al oiict 

chop£e 

R.ilhci tadv ) 

CHATbCR 

lo dieam 

CeHper&pb (A, A) 

Senetarv 

CHOT (h, i;i) 

C atlle 

chOba 

Anew, again 

CEHPtT (a, bi) 

Seertl (n ) 

CKpbIBATb 

To tonccal 



CEKV^HAA (bi, bi) 

Setond (meas 

CMpbITblA 

1 atent, hidden 

Chobha^hnb (r , R) 
CHor (a, 4) 

Oieain (n.) 

Snow 

me III' 1 mn 

CJlAEblf) 

Weak, slight 

CeHIAMfl (M, H) 

The scLlion 

CJIABA (bi) 

(iloiy, lame 

COEAHA (n, n) 

i:)og 

CE /16 (a, c§na) 

Village 

CJiABHbKt 

1 .innuis, excel 

COEMPATb 

lo |.'alhcr 

CEMbH (m, h) 

t-aniilv 

cnAAKMC^ 

lent, chaiming 

COECTBEHHbiR 

Own 

CeMn (eHM, fi) 

Seed 

Sweet 

COBPAHME(h,h) 

Assembly 

C^Ho (a) 

11. ly 

C/I^AOBATb 

To lollow 

CoBepiu^Tb 

lo pel 1 01 m, 

CeHb (H, m) 

Shade. 

C/lEA(^.b'i) 

1 race 


.iccomplish 

piotcLlion 

C/1E3A (bi, cneabi) 


COBEPUJ£HHblP) 

Pei feLl, 

CEPAMTbiCf 

Angi y 

Tear (nj 

iFioroijgb 

C^:PAUE (a, d) 

Hear! 

Cnen6A 

Blind 

CdBBCTb (N) 

(’onseience 

CEPEBP6 (a) 

Silver 

CnMBHM (plural) 

C rca m 

C0B£T (a, bi) 

( 'ounsel, 
advice, council 

CEPEAMHA (bi, bi) 

Middle 

CJlMLilHOM 

1 00 much 

cobEtobatk 

To advise 

c^Pbm 

( jiey 

CJIOBAPb (rt, M) 

Dictionary 

COBELUAHME (r, r) 

( onlVicnce 

CepbtiaHbiA 

Serio us 

CJidBO (a, A) 

Word 

COBPEM^HHblf) 

Modern 

CECTPA (bi, ctecrpbi) Sisici 

Cnyri (h, n) 

Sei vani 

cobc£m 

Altogctliei, 

cnlirciv 

CeTb (m , m) 

Nei 

CJiyWEA (u. bi) 

Seiviee, lob, 

cor/iAcHO 

Accoi ding 

CeiiTb 

To sow 

cnymi^Tb 

WOI k 

To serve, work 

cor/iAUJATbcn 

1 0 consent 

caAAd 

Behind 

cnyx (a, R) 

llearinK. cur. 

COrAAlij£HME (R, R 

Agrccineni 

CMA£HME (h, r) 

CHA^Tb 

Seat, sitting 

To sit 

CJiyHAR (R, N) 

rumoui 

Accident, 

occasion 
case, chance 

COAEPHfATb 

CoA^ACTBOBaTb 

lo hold, 

maintain 

To co-operoic 

CI^JIA <hi, u) 

Strength 

C/iyHMTbCH 

T o happen 

CoAparAHMB (n, r) 

Ihe ihiill 
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COEAMHrtTb 
COIKAilCTb 
K COWA/ICHMIO 
COaAABATb 

ro3A&HHe (n, n) 
COSHATBilbHblA 

CO/IAAT (a, M) 
CoJiliAMbiA 
C6J1HUE (a. a) 
C6nHeHHuA gbbt 
C oabna (u, u) 

COJIb (N, M) 
COMHEBATbCn 
COMH£HME(n,fi) 
COH (cHii, bi) 
COHHblf^ 

coobluA 

COOfimATb 

coopyw^HME 

« A ("• "> 

ConBpHMHaib 
PonpoBomAjiTb 
CopBBHOBANHe (R, r) 

COPT (a, A) 

CochA (bi, u) 
CocpCAOTAsMTb 
COCTOf^Tb 
CocToAiiMe (R, r) 

coc£a (a* m) 

COOCACTBO (a, a) 


To unite 

To regret, pilv 

Unfortunately 

f o create 

Oeaiure, 

creation 

Conscious 

Soldier 

Solid 

Sun 

Sunshine 

Straw 

Suit 

To doubt 
Doubt 

Sleep, dream 

Sleepy 

.loiiUly, 

111 common 
To communi- 
cate 

Hijilding, 

construction 
1 o compete 

To accompany 

Competition, 

rivalry 

Sort, kind 
The pine 
To concentrate 
To be. coriMSi 

Condition, 

slate, wcultli 
Neighbour 

Neighhoiirhond 

The vessel 


CHATb 

CnAnwA 

CHEX (a) 

CnEUIlA/IbHbiC) 

CnELBHTb 

CHMHA (iA, m) 

Crmpt (a, bi) 
CnHCOK (CHa, •) 
CnMHHA (N, M) 
CnOHdf^Hblfl 
cno/iHA 

CnApNTb 
Cn6co6 (a, bi) 
cnocOBHbif^ 

Cnoc 66 HOCTb (n, h) 

CnpaaeAniiBOCTb 

(h r) 

CnpaaeAnAabiA 
CRPABHA (m, m) 
Cnopr (a, m) 
CnOTMKATbOR 
CpABHMBaTb 

cni^LUiin 
CPABHEHHE(r, h) 
cpAay 

CPEAA (u, m) 
CPEAHUM 
CPOH (a, M) 
CPOHHblf^ 


To sleep 

Ripe 

Haste 

Special 

To hasten 

The back fof a 
man, animal) 

Spirit (alcohol) 

Copy, list 

Match (for 

lighting) 
Quiet, calm 


lo argue, 

dispute 
Means, method 

Capable, able 
C'apacily 
Justice, equity 
Just, equitable 

Information, 

inquiry 
I he sport 

To tiip, 

stumbU 
To compaie 

Asleep, sleeping 

Comparison 

All at once, 
there and then 
The miilille 
(also Wednes- 
day) 

Middle, Hveiage 
Term, dale 
Urgent 


CTATb 

CraTbA (A , A) 
CrAAenb (6 iir, hj 

CTBNaA (A, CTdNna) 
CTEHA (m, bi) 
CTCnEHb (M, h) 

CTBp^Hb 
CTM/lb (R, M) 
CTKpATb 

Ctnx (A, n) 

CrnaTb 

CTdMTb 
CTOn (A, M) 
CTOnbHO 

CTOniTMB (R, R) 
CTOpOHlMTb 

CTOPOHA (i^i. bi) 
CTOI^Tb 
CTPAAATb 
CTPAHA (M, M) 
CTPAHMUA (M, bil 
CTPAHHbiR 
CrpacTb (N, h) 
CTPAX (a, n) 

CrpaxoBATb 
CTpaiuATb 
CTpaXOBAHNB (r, r) 
CTpAliJHblH 
CTpH4b 

CTpbrNA 


To become, 

begin 

Article, clause 
Stem 

Cflass (materiah 

Wall 

Degree 

To protect, 

guard 

Style 

To wash CHnen), 
to rub off 

Verse 

To spread 

To cost 

T able 

So many 

Century 

To watch, 

guaid 

Side, party 
To stand 
To stiller 
Country, land 
Page 

Strange, queer 

Passion 

Tear 

To insure 

To terrify 
The insurance 
hrighiful, 

awful 
To cut (hair), to 
shear (wool) 
Severe 


vwbjM yn, 

CdxHyTb 

CoxpaHATb 

1 o diy 

To keep. 

Cc 6 pa (bi, bi) 
CcbinATbCH 

Quarrel 

To refer to 

CrpAHTb 

CTPO() (R, n) 

To build, 

construct 
Front, order of 

presei vc 

CcbiJiKa (N , m) 

Reference, 


society 

COXPAHHbK) 

Safe (ad).) 

deportation 

CrpobHNB (R, r) 

Structure, 

COHMHrtTb 

To compose. 

CTABMTb 

lo place, pul 

CrpyHA (bi, m) 

building 
String (musica 

CONMHRTB/lb (R, M) 

invent 

Author, 

CtAao (a, A) 

Herd, flock 

CTpBJirtTb 

instrument) 
To shoot 

COHyBCTBOBaTb 

comi>osei 
lo sympathiiu’ 

CTAHAH (a, u) 

f'llass, tumbler 

CTyACHT (a, u) 

Student 

CosyacTBHB (r, h 

Sympathy 

CTAJIb (H) 

Steel 

CTVil (a, bR) 

Chair 

C 0 rt )3 (a, bi) 

Union 

CTAHUMH (n, h) 

Station 

CrynAHhHB (n, m) 

Step 

CnacAtb 

To save, icscue 

CTAPAHME (r, r) 

Kllort 

CryHATb - 

To knock 

CnacAHNB yit) 

Safety, 

salvation 

CTapAHHblA 

Ancient 

CTblA (A) 

Shame 

CnACIIBO 

Thanks, thank 

CTAPbll) 

Old 

CyA (A, u) 

Court of justice 
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(n, m) 

Sir 

CyAapMHH (», *) 

Madam 

CVAHO (a, oyM) 

Ship, vessel 

CVAbEA (la, m) 

Destiny, Talc 

CVAriTb 

To judge 

CVAbA {«,») 

Judge 

CymA^HME (N, n) Judgniem 

CVKHd (i, a) 

Cloth 

CVMHA (a, a) 

Ua» 

CS^MMA (u, M) 

Sum, umouni 

CVHA^^H (t, M 

Box, trunk 

cyn (a, u) 

Soup 

cyxon 

Dry 

(a. a) 

CyiuecTBOB&Niie 

lo drv 

Lxislencc 

CyutecTBd (i, A) 

Creature, 

substance 

CyiUCCTBOBATb 

To exist 

cxdmMfi 

Similar 

CueHB (bi, u) 

Scene, siagc 

CHACTbE (r) 

Luck, happi- 
ness, foitunc 

CnacT/iABbiA 

Happy, 

torlunatc 

CHPt (a, worA) 

Account, bill 

CHMTATb 

It* count. 

calculate 

CblH (a, BBbA) 

Son 

Cbip6A 

Damp, raw 

CblP (a, m) 

Cheese 

CK)AA 

Here, hither 

CIOWET (a, u) 

Subject, matter 

CK)PnPli3 (a. u) 

Surprise 


T, T. 


TafiAN (A, A) 

T obacco 

TAflHblO 

Secret (adj.) 

TAH6n 

Such 

Tairca (bi, m) 

Tax, tarilT 

TAK 

Thus 

tAnwe 

Too, also 

raMAlHMR (N, R) 

Custom house 

TAM 

There 


TaHUoaATb 

To dunce 

TAPE/IKA (n, n) 

Plate 

TBEPAbiR 

Hard, firm 

TaopNTb 

To create 

TEATP (a, bi) 

Theatre 

TenAra (m, r) 

'(bl.M) 

T he carl 

TEJlErPAMMA 

Telegram 

TEHEPPAcP (a> 

1 elcgraph office 

TensrpaitiMpOBaTb 

To telegraph 

TEJIEiDOH (a, bi) 

1 elephone 

TE/10 (a. A) 

Body, flesh 

TEMHbIfl 

Dark, obscure 

TeHABHlIMn (N, R) 

Tendency 

Tehb (h, h) 

Shade, shailoc^ 

TeApMR <M, R) 

Theoiy 

TEnEPb 

N4>w, at piescnt 

TEnjibitf 

Warm 

TepSTb 

To rub 

TApKiMH (a, bl) 

Term 

(expression 

TepneMHBuA 

Patient 

TcpnsHMc ( r) 

Patience 

TEPnElb 

To suffer, 

endurt 

TEPPMTOPMfl 

Territory 

TEPfiTb 

T o lose 

TecTo (a) 

Paste, dough 

TACTb (R, R) 

Father-in-law 

TCTHa (H, R> 

Aunt 

TEHb 

To flow 

TEHCHME (r, r) 

C urrent, course 

TAuta (R, R) 

Mother-m-Iaw 

Tnrp (a, u) 

Tiger 

Tlin (a. y) 

Type 

TAryn (a, u) 

Title 

Tk^XMfl 

CJentlc, calm 

TtIUlb (M) 

Calm, quiclneu!) 

TOBAp (a, y) 

Merchandise, 

good- 

TOBAPMIU (a, R) 

Comrade, 

partnci 

TOTAA 

Then 

TO-ECTb 

That i& to say 

TOiinA (bl, y) 

Crowd 


TOnCTbin 

Thick, stout 

ToarAh (rhA, A) 

Shock, icrk 

TO/IbHO 

Only 

Tom (a, y) 

Tone 

Tom (a, y or A) 

Volume 

TdHHIin 

Thin, fine 

T6hhb (y, y) 

Ton 

ToHyTb 

To sink 

TonAp (A, y) 

Axe 

ToproBBTb 

To deal, to 

Topnaa (a, A) 

iradc 

Brake 

roPonHTb 

1 o hurry 

TOPOnHTbCfl 

To hasten 

t6thAc 

Directly, 


at once 

TOT.TA.TO 

That 

t6hha (r» n) 

Point 

TdHHblft 

I-xrici, punctual 

TPABA (t'l, u) 

Cirass 

TpapAuRR (R, R) 

Tradition 

TpAHenopr (a) 

Transport 

TpaHcitiApT (a, y) 

1 1 ansi Cl 

TpATNTb 

To waste 

TpArra (u, y) 

Dill, draft 

TPEBOBATb 

To claim. 


demand 

TpeBAwHTb 

lo alaim. 


excite 

TpAuiRHa (y, y) 

TPOfATb 

TponA (bT, y) 

TpyBA (ill, y) 
TpySKa (r, r) 

To tieat (badly) 
1'hc crack 

To touch 

Path 

Pipe, tube 
Tobacco pipe, 

lube 

TPVA (A, III) 

Work, labour 

TPVAHblit 

Difficult 

TpAnu (R, R) 

Rag 

TprgtA 

To shake 

TyrAfi 

SlifT. tight 

TVflA 

Thither, there 

TyaEMEU (Ml|a, y) Native 

TyMAw (a, y) 

Fog, mist 

TyHA/ib (n, R) 

Tunnel 

TVT 

Hero 

TLUATE/IbHbin 

Careful, dili- 
gent 
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Tiuec/iiiDHC {n) 
TiopbMa (bi, bi) 

TAH^Tb 

y. y- 

y 

yeMB^Tb 
ysriitcTBO (a, a) 

yEl^lTOK (TKa, M) 

yEEWAATb 

ySimHiMB (a, a) 

yBEAMHMDATb 

yBEAOMJIl^Tb 

yBEP^Tb 

yrAaMBaTb 
Vron (rn6 , bi) 
yrOAb ((rnfl, M) 
Vroiu&Tb 

yrpdaA (bi, u) 
VAABATbCA 

VAan^Tb 

yoanriTbcn 

VAAP (a, bi) 

VAAPI^Tb 

yAAHA (a, M) 

yAAH/lMBblA 

YAABJlATb 

VAOBHblA 

yAbECTBO (a, a) 

yAoeneTBoprtTb 
yaoBneTBopiHMB (H) 
yAOBOJlbCTBHE 


vmt 

ymMH (a, bi) 
Vacn (3iii . ii) 


^'nnilv. 

Aml'itinn 
Pnsinn, i.nl 

I U*a v v 

To clrav^, pull 

At 

To kill 

Homiculc, 

rnurdci 

I ()<vS 

To tonvirac, 

pciMi.jdj 

Harbour, rcfuK^’ 

1 (j enlarge 

increase 

1 o imIoi rii 
To assure 
lo gues, 

C oriier angle 
(oal 

1 o enieriiiin 

iieji 

1 lire lit 

lo siiLceed 

To lemove 

To rchic 

Hlow, stroke 

To sll ike, heal , 
llil 

I utk, success 
Sus,LCSSllll 

IlK kl 

lo aslonisli 

( onveniern, 

coiTiloi lahle 

I oiTiforl, 

con veil lence 
To Milislv 
Salislaction 
Plc.isurc 
lo ceriirv 
I'crliliLiiic 
Morroi, terror 
rnghllul, 

iiwlul 

Already 
Supper 
llie knot 


(H, n) 

yaOCTOBep^Tb 
yAOCTOBepdHMB (R, R) 
Ywac (a, m) 
ywAcHbiR 


ySKHA 
yaHaHUTb 
VKAS bIBATb 

yHpvnnf^Tb 
VKpaujeHMC (r, «) 
y/iamHBaTb 

yJIMLIA (u, M) 


Narrow, dose 

To recogni/e, 

Iciirn 

To show', 

indicate 

To fix, 

strengthen 

Adotninent 

To ad I list, settle 

Street 


yn^mMBaHMB (r, r) 

Vnysui^Tb 

ynbl6^TbGR 


Adiustmenl, 

set tie men 

improve 

smile 


yMA/IAUjiHHblA Mad. lunaik 


VMMPATb 

1 o die 

VMHblA 

Clever. 

intelligciii 

VM {k. III) 

Mind, 

inldligeriLc 

yHMBepCaRbHUft 

1' ersal 

yilMBepCHT^T (a, bl) 

Univeisity 

yn^Aox (fiHa) 

The decline 

VHIIATA (bl, bl) 

Paymeni 

VnonHOMdsMBaTb 

To autJions 

VnOMHH&Tb 

lo mention 

ynoTPEEnii^Tb 

lo Use, employ 

ynPABJlEHME 

Manage men 1 

(fl, R) 

ynPABJif^Tb 

To govern 

manage 

ynPABJIf^lOmHA Managei 

„ ^ (aro. He) 

YnpeuaTb 

To reproach 

ynpriiKHa (M, H) 

1 he team te g 
ol hoises 

ypOBeHb (BHR, M) 

1 evel 

VPOmAA (H. m) 

Harvest 

yp6H (a, M) 

Lesson 

ycliJiME (R.fi) 

LMoii 

ycnbBHe (n, r) 

Condilion 

ycjiVrA (H, h) 

Service 

yCHEBATb 

Succeed 

ycn£x (a, H) 

Success 

ycn^ujHbifl 

Sutcesslul 

yCTA/lbiR 

Fired, wearv 

VCTpAHBaTb 

1 o Ji range 

VcTyntkTb 

1 o yield 

yCblNOBRriTb 

1 1 ) adopt 

VTOHRriTb 

lo lire 

VTPO (a. k) 

Morning 


yxo (a, yujM) 

Tar 

yHEHMH (I^.m) 

Pupil, disciple 

ynEHME (R, R) 

1 caching 

yHMJlMlUE (a, a) 

School 

VHHTb 

To tench 

yHMTbCA 

To learn 

yHMTEilb (R, a) 

Tcachei 

ynpeA^iTb 

To found 

ViufepC (a, bl) 

Pamage, pre- 
ludiee, i/ijurv 

0, d). 

OAEPAKA (m, m) 

Factory 

OAEPliHOBATb 

To niamiraeturc 

(PART (a, u) 

r act 

a>£PMA (bl, u) 

Fai m 

OtPMEP (a, bl) 

1 .irmer 

iPHrypa (bl, bl) 

r III lire 

IpMSHHa (h) 

Physics 

OH3HH0CHHtl 

Phis c al 

(N, n) 

1 iclion 

OVIHAHCbl (plural) r'lnanci 

OMPMA (bl, bl) 

1 inn (n ) 

Onar (a, m) 

Map 

Orot (a, bl) 

1 left, navy 

IPOH&pb (A, A) 

Lantern 

4ioHTaH (a, m) 

1 oimiain 

OOPMA (bl, u) 

Form shape 

(PopTenN&Ho (no 

Pijiuil'oi te 

declension) 

<PoTorpaitiHpDBaTb 

To photogi aph 

tPpaxT (a, bl) 

F reighi 

IPpOHT (a, bl) 

From 

mpyKT (a, w) 

ITuii 

tPyHT (a, u) 

1^0 Lind 

<PyT (a, u) 

Fool (measuic 
of length) 

X, X. 

XAPAHTFP (a, bl) 

Charucler 

XBAJlt^Tb 

To praise 

XMMMHECHIlf) 

Chemical 

Xaoci (^. iSi) 

lull real 
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XHEE (a, u and &) 

^rcad 

H, H. 


XJlOnOK (naa) 

Col ion 

HAR (H, I)) 

Tea 

XOAMTb 

To go, walk 

HACTHbiR 

Piivate, spcLial 

Xjimct (6, bi) 

The whip 


parlu iilar 

XoariMH (a, -Aeaa) 

f-fost, iiiQStei 

hActo 

Often 

XOJIM (&, i;i) 

Hill 

HACTb (M, M> 

Pail shau 

XOJiOAHbin 

XOJIOA (a, 

('old (adj 1 

HACTbiR 

HAC <a, bi) 

1 leipient 

1 lour 

('old (n.) 

HACbl (plural) 

C lock, watch 

xonocTOPt 

Bachelor 



Hama (m, m) 

( up, Isow 1 

XOPOUJIlfI 

( iood 

HER 


W liose 

XOTfTb 

To wish. des"e, 

HEH (a, M) 

C hetiue 

w'iiril 

XOTfl 

A Though 

HE/IOBEH (a, /liOAM) 

M.in 

XPASPblf) 

Rriive 

HEJIOBEHECTBO (a) 

Mumanitv 

XpaM (a, u) 

1 einple, chiirs h 

Henyx^ (ri) 

Nonsense 

XPAHIITb 

'I o keep 

HEPE3 

Al i OSS, 1 hi ougli 

XpMCTdc (—raj 

Chi isl 

H^PHblR 

Black 

X^ALUMI) 

WTirsi 

HepT^ (bi, m) 

1 e.ilLire 

X^WE 

W or sc 

HECTb (m) 

1 lonoui 



HtCTHblR 

1 loncst 

i|, y- 


HETBEPTb (H, N) 

Unai lei 


HETblPEyrCl/IbHMH 

Si|iiare 

UBET (a. i) 

( oloui 

HHHliTb 

lo rep.nr 

UBETOh 

1 low'd 

HMC/ld (a, a) 

Numher, dale 

(a,H and 4BeTbi) 


HklCTblR 

C lean, pure 

UenoB^Tb 

I o kiss 

HMTATb 

To le.id 

UEilblf^ 

r lihre, w Moll 

HNX^Tb 

1 o snoc/c 

UEJIb (M, h) 

Aim larvci, 

jiiji pose 

HaeH (a, bi) 

Meinhei 

UEHA (u. bi) 

Prue, Valin. 

Hopi (a) 

HTEHME m, ni 

I'i-mI 

Reading 

UeiiHTb 

To apprcLiale 

HTO 

lo vakn. 

Whai 

U^HHOCTb (N, m) 

Value 

HTdBbI 

hi ordei iti 

UEHHbin 

Valuable 

HTO Bbl 

Wha lever 

UEHTPA/IbHblft 

Central 

HTO-HMByAb 

An> Ihing 

UEHTP (a, u) 

(’entie 

HyBCTBo (a, a) 

Sense, tecling 

UERb (rt. h) 

CTiain 

HVBCTBOBATb 

lo leel 

46pHOBb (HBH, HBH) 

Church 

HyflicHblM 

Worulei f ul 

UMBMJ1l13AUMfl 

Civilization 

HYAO (a, -aecA) 

Wonder, 

iniruek 

(N, M) 

Figure 

(in numhcis) 

Hymea^MiHbiR 

1 orcign 

MMOPA (w, bi) 

HYHfAblR 

Foreign, strange 

LUiniiSNON 

C'hicken 

(HHa, — flih-a) 

HYJIOh (ana, m) 

Slockiiij 


HyptidH (a, bi) 

HyTbf (ii) 

UJ, UJ. 

UJAr fa. h) 
HJAHHA (m, n) 
UJAP (.1, bi) 
llJejiH (a, 
UJEPCTb (M, m) 
UJEPLUABbiPl 
lU^CTBHe (H, h) 

lUfn (H, h) 
LUMHA (bi, bi) 
UJMPdHIif) 
llJMTb 

uiHdnA (bi, bi) 
LUHypa (bi, bi) 
UJJIf^nA (bi. bi) 
UJoD (lijoa, bi) 
LUYM (a, bi) 
lijyTHA (M, m) 


riock 

Keen (in the 

senses) 

InsiiiKi, (liiir 

Step 

( .Ip 

sphere 

Silk 

WiusI 

Roii^h 

M*Hch, 

pi ot cssion 

Nl‘l k 
lire 

(mu a wheel] 
Hill. Ill, \M^le 

1 1) sew’ 

Sl luiol 

Skill, hide 

Hal 

Seam sliich 
Noise 
I o k e 


m. m. 

meApbiA Cleiicioiis 

IHaflMTb I o spate 

IUEHA (h, uieHil) k heek 

mETHA (H, h) Hiush 


3 , 3 . 

3K3AMEH (a, bi) I xammaiion 
3H3AMEH0BATb To examine 
3KCnEPT (tpra , bi] i xpcrl 
dHCTPEHHbIfi t 

aJlACTMHHblR l-hisiic 
3J1EHTPMHECTB0 Hcancity 
5T0T ^ 

3<pa»£Kl (a, bi) 
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K), K). 


rt)QKa (H , h) 

Skirt 

wr (A) 

South 

KJWHblH 

Soulhern 

ibMOP (a) 

Huinour 

AdHblH 

Youlhfiil 


lOCTt^UMfl (h) Justice 

$1, H. 

n6/iOHD (a, m) Apple 

flanitTbCR f'o appear 

f^ro/ia (bl, m) Berry 

Ha (a, bl) Pojson 


flab'IK (A, A) 

Tongue, 

language 

Hftud (A. a) 

Egg 

l)iia (y, y) 

Hole, pit 

ItPKMfl 

Bright 

HpniAH (A| A) 

Label 


Clear, distinct 

Amn ra. a) 

Box, chest 


LESSON 9 

Russian Texts and Translations 


I. Extract from Maxim Gorky's book. 
AETCTBO 

" CHILDHOOD ” 

B nonyrdiiHoA tAchoA M6iiHaTe Na noa^ noA 
In a half-dark narrow room on the floor under 

BMHdm jiuMiT mo0 oriii, OA^TbiA a 6Snoe 

the window is lying my father, dressed In white 

N HtoAwHNoaiHMO AniiHNbiA; ninbity arA Aocilix Hor 
and unusually long; the fingers of his bare feet 

CTpilHHO pacToniaptHbi, n4iib4bi er6 a&cNoabix 
(are) strangely spread, the fingers of his caressing 

pya, CMApHo niui6iN0HNUi Ha rpyAb, rbiice 

hands, humbly placed on Che breast, (are) also 

MpNsua; ar6 ledjiua rnaiA nadTHo npHKpkIiTM 

crooked; his merry eyes (are) closely covered 

HipHUMN HpyMmftMN mAahmx mohAt; irA AAOpoe iini(A 
with black circles of copper coins; his kind face 

raiiHA N nyrAer MtHd HaxopoiuA oCNAntHNhiMM aySAMH. 
(Is) dark and frightens me by unwell showing teeth. 

MaTb, no/iyrAaaji ■ HpAcHoA lofiMi, ctoAt ha 
Mother, half-naked in a red skirt stands on 

NpnAHnx, sailcMiaa AnNHMbie HAraNi aAnoew OTi|i 
(her) knees, combing away long soft hair of father 

eo nSa Ha saTbuioK sApNoA rpaOSNNoA, 

from forehead to the nape with black comb, 

HorApoA a nioSiui nepenAiiHBarb nApmn apAyiAa; 

with which I liked to saw peels of water-melons; 

MTb HtitpaptaiHo roBopAT hto-to rycTbia 

mother uninterruptedly says something in deep 

apMnAiKNM rAaocoM, •• oApye masA on^juiH n uiAbho 
hoarse voice, her grey eyes swelled and seemingly 

TAiOT,. mHAA MAnfMMH cjiAs. 

Are melting, trickling down by drops of tears. 


M«hA AApwNT aA pyHy AASyiUNa, — Npyniaii 
Me holds by hand grand-mother, — round 

fioAbiueronAaaji c orpAMHynM masAMN h cMeuiHbiM piaxjiyM 
big-headed with huge eyes and a funny spongy 

hAcom; ohA TbHie nnAseT, kAn-to ocAAeHNO h 
nose; she also weeps, somewhat peculiarly and 
xapoujA noAneaAii MArepN, ppoHoiT bch n pApraar 

well singing with mother, trembles all and pulls 
MeNA, toiikAh n oruy; h ynapAiocb, npAsyeb 
me, pushing towards father; I resist, hide myself 
la hcA; MHe 06nsHo n NanAiKO. 
behind her; to me frightening and feel awkward. 

H NMNoroA auiA hs bnaAii, *it66m AonbUiAe nnAiuum, 
I have never yet seen that grown-ups cried, 

N N6 noHNMAn cnoB hboahohpAtho cKAsaHHyx 

and did not understand words, repeatedly spoken 

SASyiUKoA : 
by grand-mother: 

— nonpomAAcM c tAtbA-to, HKHorpA ym hb 

Say good-bye to daddy-then, never again not 

yiAANUib arA, nAnap oh ronySsHH, hb • epoN, 
will see him, died he little-pigeon not in due time, 

HB B oboA sac . . . 
not In his hour . . . 

fl Ayji THManA 6AiiBH,-TAnbHo sto BcraJi hA hofm; 
1 was heavily ill, ~ just now stood up on legs; 
■0 epAMR OohAshn,— H Ato xopouiA rAmhio, — otAi* bAcoho 
during Illness, — I this well remember — father merrily 
BosAflCH CO mhAm, hotAm oh BApyr hchAb, 
was busy with me, afterwards he suddenly disappeared, 
H orA aaMBHAna AAflyiuifa, crpAHHyA hbaobAh. 
and him replaced grand-mother, sy^ange person. 

— Ty OTHypa npNuuiAT enpocNnn oO. 

Thou from where came (on foot)f asked I her, 

OhA DToATHna: 

She answered: 
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111 HrtNiH0ro,*Ai m 

From above from Nijny, and noc came (on foot), 
a npaiaaiial flo aDat-ri hi 

but came (not on foot!) On the water-then they 

xdAfiT, UINlUl 

do not walk, fig! 

^TO Oi!ino cMiuiMa N HenoHarHo: Maaopiy, a 


This was funny and incomprehensible: above in 
/i6mc. MtAflH aopow^TMi, HpauiBHue nipcNaNf, 

the house there lived bearded painted Persians. 

a a nena^ cTapuP, wenTbiA KamiirfH npoftaaiii 
and in the basement an nid. yellow Kalmuk was selling 

obhAhm. 

sheep-skins 

no jiicTHMita mAihno c-bixaTb aapabM 

On the stairs Is possible to come down astride 

Ha napAnaa, iinN, Korn^ ynaaSuib, CKaTATbCfi 

on handrails or when falling down to glide down 


NyaupHdii, — iTD R BHan vopouib , — h npM mu ryi 

topsy-turvy, — this I knew well, — but where (is) here 
BOAa? Bca HeaipMo ■ saMaNo cnyraHO. 
waters All wrong and funnily confused 
— A OTHara r iuruj?* 

And why (am) I a fig ' 

— Orrore, hto uiyukuib, — CNaiAna ohA. T6iHa 
Because thou makesi noise, — said she. also 

CHBJlCb. 

laughingly 


^NOTE. uiRiu, as a noun means a fig (tri a mocking 
or derogatory sense), and it is also the interjection — 
HUSH! Hence this untranslatable play of words in 
the grandmother’s talk ' HAHiHRa (ad).) means 
‘ below ‘ producing another untranslatable word-play 
It If also the name of Nijnl Noveorod 


EXTRACT FROM THE 
WORKS OF LENIN 


2 M3BJ1EHEHME M3 TPY- 
AOB /1EHMHA 

« HTO AE^ATb p • 

HanenaTaMo anapaue a% 
J902r., UHTMpyeTCH no HiflaHiio 
« AeUIBBOA 6M6nM0TaNH Toch* 
mara » Mochbb 1930 CTp 
40-41) 1 

Mbi cMasaiiM HTO co^MaJ1- 
ABMOHpaTMHaCKOrO COSHaHRR y 
pafioHNi '4 He Morno CbiTb 
Oho Morno 6biTb npMHeceHO 
TO/lbHO M3BHe McTOpHR BCBX 
CTpan cBMAeTcnbCTBycT , hto 

MCHniOHMTeiIbHO CBOMMH CO- 
6CTBeHHblMM GMnaMH pabOHRP 
NJiaCC B CDCTORHMM Bbipa 60 TaTb 

nniiib cosHaHHe tp3A-himhohm- 

CTCHoe, T.e yAewAaiiMfi • 
HeoSXOARHOCTN oO'beANHRTbCR 

a coiosbt, aacTH OopbCiy c 
KOsRaaaMM Aof^NBaTbcn ot 

npaaMTinbCTBB hiabhru tbi 
«AR RNMl Hao6XtlAMMbl)l O'!" 
pa6oHHX saHOHOB H T.n. yHeHHe 
Hte couNanHsMB abipocno hs 
Tax IpMnOCOltlCHMX HCtOpRHa 
CHHK IHOHDMHHaCHNX TBOpRA 
KOTopMB paipadaTbiaaAHeb 
oOpBioaaHHbiiiii npajicTaBR 


“What Is to be done." 

(English version taken 
from the generally ap- 
proved translation publish- 
cd by Martin Lawrence 
Limited, by permission of 
international Publishers 
Co Inc., p 32-34) 

We said that there could 
not yet be Social Demo- 
crat irconsciousncssamong 
the workers This 

consciousness could only 
be brought to them from 
without. The history of 
all countries shows that 
the working class ex- 
clusivciy by its own effort 
IS able to develop only 
trade-union consciousness, 
i.e-, It may itself realise 
the necessity for com- 
bining in unions to fight 
against the employers and 
to strive lo compel the 
government to pass neces 
sary labour legislation etc 
The theory of Socialism 
however, 
the philosophic historical 
and economic theories 


NMyiURl miRCCOB. 
NHTBAnHraHitNeA. OcHoaaTaiiN 
coapaMBHHoro NaynHOrr co> 
aHaiiNSMii, MapNC r BHraabc, 
npNHaAaaHiaRN r eaMR, no 
CBOtMy COUNRAbHOMy noAo- 
NI 0 HHIO, N 6 ypMyaaHoR RHren- 
ANreHURR. Tohho TaH me m 
B PoccHN TBopeTRHecHoe yseHRe 
COltHan-ABIIOHpBTMR B 03 HHHA 0 
coaepujsHHo HesaaRCNMO or 
cTMXMAHore pocTa paflosero 
ABHmaHNR. B 03 HHIIA 0 HM 
ecTetTBBHHbiA H HeMsAamHMA 

paaynbTRi pajBRTMR mucar y 

peOOniOIAHOHHO -COliHaAMCTHH e- 
OMeA KHTBAARreHlIHM H TOMy 
BpeMBHR, a HOTOpOM y HAC 
RABT pasb . T.B. H nonoBMHe 90-x 


roAOB. 3T0 yHBHHB HB TOAbNO 
6hino yma anoRHBCAomMBuieAcR 
nporpamiioA Tpynnbi v Ocao- 
6omAaHMR TpyAAR, ho m 
laBoeaaAo hb lboio cropoNy 

OOAbUIRHCTBO peaOAHIAROHHoA 
MOAOABMfR a POCCHM 


that were elaborated by 
the educated represent 
atives of the propertied 
classes, the intellectuals 
The founders of modern 
scientific Socialism, Mar> 
and Engels, themselves 
belonged to the bourgeois 
Intelligentsia 

Similarly, in Russia, the 
theoretical doctrine of 
Social-Democracy arose 
quite independently of the 
spontaneous growth of 
the labour movement. It 
arose as a natural and 
inevitable outcome of the 
development of Ideas 
among the revolutionary 
Socialist iitelligentsia At 
the time of which we arc 
speaking, I e.. the middle 
of the nineties, this doc- 
trine not only represented 
the completely formulated 
programme of the 
Emancipation of Labour 
Group, but had already 
won the adhesion of the 
majority of the revolution 
-ary youth in Russia 


*The lexrner will find this passage difficult— Lenin is not an 
grew out of easy author 

I The Russian In brackets ii . Published first In 1902 and taken 
from The edition ' Cheap Library of the *Gosixdar ' (State 
Publishing Initliuclon) Moscow. 1930, pp. 4(MI 
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Tinmn oOpflfOM HuiHuo Obiilo Hence, simultaneous!/ 
Ii cTMxMRHoa npoQymjieHiit we had both the 
paOoHMx Macc, npo6yH4:MMe h spontaneous awakening of 
ooiHaTenkHoR mMshm m the masses of the workers 

TtiibHoM fiopbSa, M HanMHHocTk — the awakening to con- 
■oopyweNHofl oouHa/i-Aeiio- sclous life and struggle, 
HpaTHHecHoio teopaeio paaonio and the striving of the re- 
HmohhoA mmoabwh, h lopai voluclonar/ youth armed 
paanacb k paSoHMM. ripa stcii with the Soclal-Demo- 
ocoOeHHo aawHo ycTaHOBH.b cratlc theories, to reach 
TOT Macro saSbiaaeMbin /m the workers. In this con- 
opaaHMTB/ibHD MaJio mbbcctnuR nectlon It Is particularly 
^anr/ HTO nepobio couMan- Important to state the 
AOMOMpaTbi aroro nepMOAa. oft-forgotten (and com- 
ycepAHO laHMMancb aNOHOMA* paratively little known) 
hochoA arMTauNtil a ononHO fact that the early Soclal- 
CHHTaacb a 3TOM oTHouieiiMH Democrats of that period, 

0 AvACTBHTenbNO nanesHbiMH zealously carried on 
yMaaaHMniiM rorna biub economic agitation (being 

guided in this by the 

really useful Instructions 
pyHonncHuA Cpouiiwpbi « 06 contained in the pamphlet 
arNTauHNo — mo TonbHo ho Agnation “ that was still 
cHMTanH 00 oamhctoohhoR In manuscript) but they 
OBoen SBAanoR, a Har;:ioTaB c did not regard this as 
CAMoro HaMana BbiAOMranH h their sole task. On the 
oaMbio uiMpoKHo MCTopMHocHMB Contrary right from the 
oaAaHH pyccHoA loitAon-AOMO- very beginning they brought 
HparMM aoo6me M BOABHy HMcn- up the general historical 
poBopmoHNn camoAopMaoMH b tasks of Russian Soclal- 
ocoRoiihoctm. Tbh, HanpANiep, Democracy, and particu- 
toA rpynnoA noTOp6yprcHMX larly the task of over- 
coMMa/i'ACMOKparoB, Horopan throwing the autocracy. 
ocHoaaiia « CoioB 6opb6bi Ba oc- For example, the St. 
Bo6oiHAOHAoipB6oHoro Knaccan , Petersburg group of 
6biA oocTaanoH ou 4 B a nohub Social-Democrats, which 

3, GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT 

Jonathan Swift 

I 

THE WRITER GIVES SOME ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF AND 
FAMILY-WHAT FIRST MADE HIM GO TO SEA-HIS SHIP 
COMES TO DESTRUCTION— BY SWIMMING HE GETS 
SAFELY TO LAND IN THE COUNTRY OF LILLIPUT-IS MADE 
A PRISONER AND TAKEN INLAND 

My father had a small property In Nottinghamshire; 

1 was the third of five sons. He sent me to Emmanuel 
College In Cambridge at fourteen years old, where I 
was for three years, giving myself up completely to my 
books, but the money for keeping me. though It was 
‘ery little, was overmuch for a small income, and I 
was put as a learner with Mr. James Bates, a noted 
mcdiral man In London I was with him for four years, 
my father from time to time sending me small amounts 


iflSSroAanopBuRHoiiioprasotM wak formed by the 
noA HaBBaHMOM «Pa6oMoe League of the Struggle 
4ojio». BnoAHo roToauA k for the Emancipation of 
nesaTN itot homop 6biii exaa- the Working Class *’ to- 
HOH HiaNAapMBMN B HBOor 0 wards the end of 1 895, got 
B-ro HB 9-0 noNaBpn IB9B r. out the first number of the 
y oAHoro mb nnoHoa rpynnu, Journal known as *' Robo- 
Ahbt. Aaoho. BaHoeaa, c/ieye Dye/o.” This number 
was completely ready for 
the press when It was seiz- 
ed by the gendarmes, who 
on the night of December 
8, 1895, raided the house 
of one of the members 
of the group, Anatole 
ii « Pb 6. AB'iy » nepooH iJiopMB- AlekseyevIchVaneyev, and 
UHH HB eywAOHo 6bino yoHAOTb so the original *' Rabo- 
cbotb. nepeAoOan cTBTbH cheyc Dyelo was not 
btoA raBOTbi/HOTopyro, MowoTb fated to see the light. 
BbiTb, noT Mopes 30 MSBanseT The leading article In this 
HaHan-HHSyAb ttPyccHanCTapH- number which perhaps In 
Haw M3 apxMBOB AonapTaMSHTa 30 years' timesome "Russ- 
nonMRHH /oOpHcoBbiBBJiB McTo- kaya Starlna ” (Russian 
pMMOCKHo BBAaMH paOoMoro Antiquary) will discover 
wiBcca ail PoccHM m bo rnaBo In the archives of the 
OTHX BaABM cTaBMnasaBoePBHNo Department of Police de- 
noAHTMMocHoA CBoCoAbi.* scribcd the historic tasks 

of the working class in 
Russia, of which the 
achievement of political 
liberty Is regarded as the 
most Important. 

* Ic will be noticed thiit the text Is unaccented— deliberately 
so, to give an example of Russian as It Is printed In a Russian 
book. 

r^HilliBEP B JHiJIUMn^TMH. 

MoHaiJiiHa CbAi|)ta. 

I. 

riHcaTonb AaiT HOHOTopbie eafiAOHHB o cb66 m gbo 6A ..diibi— H to 
npftwAO Bcer6 oacT&BHno or6 roAtA a M6po— Er6 c^aho 
TA pnHT HpyuitHMO— O h AOCTHrAer annaab sombh d CTpaHft 
nMnnNnyroa— Er6 eopyr a nnoH m /bAaht Bnyrpb OTpaHiA 

MoA 0TO14 nmAb He6aflbUjAo nm/uioctbo a HATTHHrxewuiApo ; 
H 6bia TpATbHM HB itHTA cbiHoaOA. Oh nocn&ii mohA a KAnaoAMi 
dmaHyAna a HAmBpmamib, HorA& mho 6i;ino soTi^ipHaARBTb rot, 
TAO H np60bin rpu r6aa, OTaaoftHCb ocouAno moAm KHAraio ; ho 
A tHbrn HB Moi ooaopwAhho, xotA Ato 6biiio*6M0Hb loAno, OifinH 
crAujhom 6onbui6A TAmocTbM Ann loAiioHbHoro Aox6Aa, h n Gun 
noMoiuiH a hAhoctbo ysoHHKA h T-Hy AwAncy EAAroy, MoaAcTHOMy 
apaM/ a HAhaoho. n np66biii y Hard M0Ti;ipB r6Aa, npHHfiM moA 
otAu nocbinAji mho ot bpAmohn ao bpAmonn HoGonbuiAo cj^mmu 
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of money which I made use of for learning the science 
of the control of ships, and other parts of mathematics 
of value to those whose purpose It Is to go on Journeys. 
It was ever my belief that some day or other It would 
be my good chance to do this. When my time with 
Mr. Bates was ended, I went back to my father. There, 
with his help and that of his brother and some other 
relations. 1 got £40, with the hope of £30 a year In the 
future to keep me at Leyden. I did medical science in 
that town for two years and seven months, certain 
that it would be of use to me on long sea journeys. 
A short time after coming back from Leyden, with 
the help of my good teacher, Mr. Bates, I became 
medical man to the Swallow, of which Captain Abraham 
Panncll was the chief. I was with him for three years 
and a half, making a journey or two Into the Levant 
and some other parts. When I came back, I made the 
decision to come to London, and in this I was supported 
by Mr. Bates, my teacher who said a good word for 
me to a number of persons under his care. I took part 
of a small house In the Old Jewry ; and the suggestion 
being made that it would be better for me to make a 
change In my condition, I got married to Miss Mary 
Burton, second daughter of Mr. Fdmund Burton, 
stocking trader in Newgate Street, with whom I was 
given 400 pounds 

But my good teacher Bates came to his end two 
years later, and I had only a small number of friends, 
so my business went from bad to worse ; because, 
being an upright man, I was unable to make use of 
those tricks which are common among a great number 
of medical men. I got Mary’s opinion and that of some 
of my friends, and mnde a decision to go to sea again, 

I was medical man In two ships, one after the other, 
and made a number of journeys, for six years, to the 
East andWest Indies, by which I got some addition 
to the money I had. I made use of my free time m 
reading the best writers past and present, having at 
all times a great number of books with me ; and when 
I was on land. I gave much time to getting a knowledge 
of the behaviour and qualities of the men and women 
of the country, and learning their language, which I 
was able to do very well, by reason of the power of 
my memory. 

The last of these journeys was not a very happy 
one, and I got tired of the sea, and now had a desire 
to go back to my family. I went from the Old 
Jewry to Fetter Lane, and from there toWappIng, 
hoping to get business among the sailors, but I was 
unable to make any money. After hoping for three 
years that things would get better. I took a good offer 
from CaptainWIIIIam Pritchard, chief of the Antelope, 
who was going to the South Sea. We made a start 
from Bristol. May 4th. I $99. and our Journey at first 
went very welt 


A^Her. H0T6pbie n ynoTpeOiiitn Ann naysAHNn Ha^HM ynpaantHiin 
cyA^MM N AP>rilx nacTiA naTem&TNHM, A6HHbix Ann tbx, hto 
MM iaT HamApeHMS nyreuifioTaoBaTb. fl BcerA& Bipan, mto mhb 
MorAl^-HN6yAb noOHacTBAsHTcn CAfinarb ^to. HorA& mot apAnn 
y. r-Na EiRrca aaKAHHNnocb /mctbiui6 /‘, n aepHynen h Moeny 
OTity. Tam, c ndMOuibio er6 h •r6 fip&ra m H^Korophix APyrikx 

pPACTBBHHMHOB A ROiiyHAn yAOCTAil/ CdpOH ifiyHTOB, B HaA^MiAe 

na AanbHfiAiUMB TpHAAXTb ipyHTOB a roA a AyAyuiBM na woli 
coABpmAHHB B /IAAabhb, H Msys&n MBAHiiAHCKyra nayny b Atom 
rApoAB btbhAhmb A^yx ner m cbmA mAchiibb, oyAyna yoApoH, 
MTO OH& OyABT Mile RonABHa a A^iirax MopcHHx nyreujAcTBNnx 
HApea KopbTHoe apAMii rAcjib BOBapamAHnn ns JIAAABHa, c 
RAMOiMbH) M0Br6 A66poro ysHTenii r-Ha EAArca, n cAAnanen 
BpandM Ha JiACTOHHE, HOMaHAnpoM HotApoA Obi/i KaRMTAH 
AspaAM flAHHennb. H Rp66bin c hmm TpH c rorobAhoA tAar. 
ooBepuiriB oah6 Arm abb nyTeuiACTBHH b JIbbAht m HAHoropbie 
ApyrAe moctA. HorAA n BepHynen hobAa, h peiuAn /npMHRR 
peuiAHMB/ RoAxaTb b JIAhaoh, h b Atom mohA noAAxpNiAn moA 
yHitTB/ib r<H BAAtc, hotApmA aaMAnoMn /cHasAn/ aa mbhA pAOpoe 
c/i6bo pAav Rhu, HOTApbix oh rbhAji. fl CHnn /asnn/ narib mA 
RBHbHOro aAmB Ha 0/IA A^^ypH, H TBH HaH MHB 6blR A^H COBAt, 
HTO Sbino-Obi nyHiuo Ann mbhA CAAoaTb HaMenAiiMB b moAm 
R onomAHHM, to n meHNJicn hb Mhcg MApM EapTOH, BTopAA 
AAnepH r*Ha ^AMyHAa EApTona, OMpmeoAro ToprAeua Ha yRMite 
HbifaraRT, aa HOTApoio mhb aArh HBTb'ipecTa ijiyMTOB npHAAnoro. 

Ho moR A66pbiR ysMTeRb EARtc cnoiihArch AoyMlt tgaAmh 
rosahAb, a R hmAr TbRbHO HeSoRbiuAe hhcrA APysAR, tbh hto 
moA abhA noiuRH BCD xyme h xyme, noTOMy hto, cyAyHM sAcTHbiM 
hbrobAkom, h ho Mor nARbaoeaTbcn TaHAMH oOMAHaMH, hohAo 
oSbiHHbi cpBAH SoRbiubro hhgrA BpanAR. R nocoBAroBBRCH c 
MApH M c HAHOTOpbIMM M 3 MOAx Apy^^lt N RpAllllR pBluAHHB QllATb 
yRTM B Mbpe. fl 6biR BpanlM hb Aoyx cyAAx, oahA aa ApyrrtM, M 
coBopiuAR /caAnaR/ pHA pyTBUiAcTBMR btbhAhhb uibctA rot b 
DoGTbHHyio H 3 AnaAHyKi I^hahki, hbm caArbr HbNOTopoe ao- 
baBnAiiMB H ACHbrAM, KOTbpbie r hmAr. fl nbobaoBBRCH mohm 
CBO fibAHbIM BpbMBHCM A^R HTAHMR RyHIUNX RHCATBReA RpAiURoro 

m HBCToAu^ero, nmbh c coObio bcA bpAmr SoRbuioe hmcrA MHHr ; 
a hofaA n Cur hb cyme, r otabbAr MHbro bpAmbhh oanaKOMnAHMio 
C nOBBAAllMBM H HAsBCTBaMM MyiHHAH MtHAHmHHCTpaHb'lMMayHBHAra 

Hx HabixA, HTO R Mor / 6 un b coctoAhhm/ AAaaTb bnenb xopomb 
finaroA’apA cmrb moAm naiviRTH. 

nOCRAAHBB H 3 ATHX RyTymAcTBHR ObIRO HB bHBHb CHBCTRAbUM, 
M R ycTAR OT Mbpn /m Mbpe mhb hbaoAro/, h TenApb y mbhA Dbino 
meRAHMB BepHyTbCR H moAR cBMbA. fl nepeAxan c Ora Arnypn hb 
< l>ATTep flaRH.a oTTyAO b ybnRMHr, HapAnCb nonyHRTb npAKTMNy 
cpsAR HopHKbB, HO R HB Mor /hA ObiR B coctoAhhm/ sapabbTOTb 
HBHHB Obi TO hR ObIRO A^HbrM. flpOBBAR TpM rARB B HBAAmABK, 
HTO abrA nonpAoRTCR /oyayT RyHUie/, n rphhhr xopbrnee npoA- 
RomAHHB OT KaRMTAHa yRnnbHMa ripMTHapAii, noMBHARpa 
AHTIinOnbl, MOTbpbiR otrpbbrRrcr /yxoAH/i/ k liliMHOMy Mbpio. 
Mbi BMOxaRM Ma EpMCTbRH HBTBfipToro mAr ti^icrhb mecTbcAx 
AbbhhActo ABBRToro tAab, m hAujo RyTemAcTame cHaHAna luao 
AHBHb xopomb. 

■ Alternative words or expressions In straight brackets / 

are of equally common, "everyday ” usaic. 
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There would be no point In troubling the reader 
with a full account of all the details of our experiences 
In those seas. Let is be enough to say that on our 
Journey from there to the West Indies, we were 
taken by a violent wind to the north-west of Van 
Diemen’s Land By an observation, we saw that we 
were 30 degrees 2 minutes south. Twelve of our men 
were dead through overwork and bad food; the rest 
were In a feeble condition. On the Sth of November, 
which was the start of summer In those parts the 
weather being not at all clear, the seamen saw a great 
stone mass very near to the ship, and the wind was so 
strong that we were sent straight upon It, and were 
quickly broken In two. Six of the men, of whom I 
was one. let down the boat into the sea so as to get 
ourselves clear of the ship and the stone Wc went, 
by my measuring, about nine miles, till we were unable 
to do any more work, having been made very feeble 
by the hard conditions on the ship. So wc gave our- 
selves up to the motion of the waves, and in about 
half an hour the boat was overturned by a sudden 
wind from the north. That Is the last I ever saw of 
the others In the boat or of those who got away on to 
the stone or were still in the ship, but I have no doubr 
they all went to their death 

I kept swimming in any direction, and was pushed 
forward by wind and current I frequently let my legs 
down but without touching earth ; but when I was 
almost at the end of my powers and unable any longer 
to put up a fight, I saw that I was in not very deep 
water, and by this time the wind had gone down 
The slope was so small that I went almost a mile on 
foot before I got to the land, which I did at about 
eight at night. I then went forward for almost half a 
mile, but there were no signs of houses or of anyone 
living there; at least, I was in such a feeble condition 
that I did not see them I was very tired, and with 
that, and the heat of the weather, and about half a 
pint of cognac which I took when I came away from the 
shlD, I had a great tendency to go to sleep. I got down 
on the grass, which was very short and soft, and 1 had 
the deepest sleep I have every been In. It seemed to 
me I was sleeping for about nine hours ; because 
when I came awake It was daylight I made an attempt 
to get up, but was unable to make a move; because, as 
I saw while stretched on my bark, my arms and legs 
were strongly fixed on the two sides to the earth, 
and my hair, which was long and thick, was kept down 
In the same way in addition, there were a number of 
thin cords across my body, from under my arms to the 
upper part of my legs I was able to see only up; 
the sun was getting very warm and my eyes were 
troubled by the light Strange noises round me came 
to my ears but in the position In which I was, I was 
able to see nothing but the sky In a little time I was 


Stano-ITM H«MHTep«ONO AOHyMllTb HNltTMlO 0T«ilTM 

/paccHAioM/ 0 acex Aariimx /noi|p66HocTRX( hIuirx npHKiiiOH«Hiifl 
HI Tax Htopdx. Amt&tosho eiuukTk, hto ha mAimm nytA otryjii 
■ SftnaAHyw lilHaMio mm 6^m aaxaAHeiiM meoTAHiiM aArpOM n 
ciaapo-sAnaAy ot BaH AAMaHCNoH SaMJirt. HaCInioftANiiaai mm 
ycTaHoaAnM, hto mm AiiifiN Ha TpNAuaTil rpAAycax Aiyx MMH^ax 

iIhMNOA UINPOTM. AMHiAUXTO Ml H&IUMX fllOAi A yMipAH Ben^ACTBIM 

HpaiMipHOR paGAru n nnoxGR nAuiM ; 0C7BiibHi;ia GiAjim B ojiAGom 
coctoAhmn. flAroro MoaQpA, hto Gi^ao hbhAaom aGtb b tox 
moctAx, hoihA norbAA GmaA cooopuibHHo mb AohoA, mophhA 
vaAAeAH GoAbuiyio KbMaHHyio MAooy bsiHb GnAaMd N MopaGAib, 
M abTip Gua Taw cmaBh, hto hoc norHAno npAMO hb hbG, n mm 
GMCT po nepenoMMAMCb hAabob. UJocTb hbaobck, cpeAA HorGpMx 
Gma a, cnycTilAM AbAxy b Mbpe, rbH htoGm otoRth noAbAbiua 
ot Nopab/ui M kAmhh /cHonu/. Mu npoiunR, no MSMepbMMio, 
bHOAO AeiATM MMAh, RnHA ONaaAANCb /GblAN/ HB B COCToAhMM 

GbnsB paGbraTb, GyAyna bsBHb ocaAGachu acnbACTBNe thmIaux 
ycAbBMR HB HopaGnb. TaHHM bGpaaoM mu bTAaAHCb abamAmhio 
boah, m npMGAMBNTBAbMO HbpBa noAHacA AbAxa OuaA nepaaSpHyTa 
BHBsAnHbiM aerpoN c ebaepa. dro Ouao b nocAbAHHR paa, hto n 
bnaba APyrMx AiOAbH a obAHi, mam tbx, HOTbpuB napaOpaANCb Ha 
cxaiiy MAM GbiAH BU^b Ha KopaGnb. ho n hb coMHiBAiocb hto ohn 
BOB norAGiiM. 


Hto hocAbtch mbhA, to h npoAonmAn nAUTb b 
pAaHux cAynARHUx HanpannbHMnx, m abrep m TBHbHMe toanAam 
mbhA onapbA' fl hActo onycHAn Hbrn, ho ho Mor HOCHytbCH aha 
/ aBMAR/. HorpA-me n Gun noHTb y HOHpA moRx cha h ho b coctoAhmm 
A bADB GopbTbcn, n aaMbTHA /yBMABA/, hto a Gua b hb bHOHb 
rAyGbHoR ooab, h m bTOMy apbMoHH obrep ynAA. Chaoh 
Gua ton maa, hto n npoiuGA noHTM mhiini neiuHbM, npbwAB 

HBM AOOpAACH moiuSn/ AO CyUJM /aCMAH/, HTO R CAbAAA bHOAO 
oocbnA Hacbc BBHepa. SarbM r npoiuBn oneplA noHTb 
noA MMAN, HO ram Hb Guao cneAbo AOMbo mah Morb-AMbo 
ixMoyu^ero ran , no hpARhbR Mbpe h Gua b TaKbM caAGom 
ooctoAhhn, hto r hx hb bRaba. n Gua bHBHb yroMAbH, m 
GA aroAopR bTOMy h wApKoR norbae h nonrR noA nRHTO HOHbRNy, 
MOTbpuR R aaRA c coGbm, KorpA couiGa c hopbGaR, y mbhR GunA 
GoAbiJjAH cHnbHHorTb aacHyib. H nbr na rpaoy, HOTppaH GuaA 
bHBHb hopothA m mrthA /HopbTHaR M MrirHaR/, N onaA b cAmuR 
TAyGbHMR COH, HaHOM R HorAX ahGo HMbA. Mho HaaAAOCb, htp n 
cnBA bHOAO aoohtR Hacba : noroMy hto kopaA r npoCHyncR, 
Gma ahbohAR cbbt. H CAbABA noni;iTHy ocraTb /nOAHRtbOH^ 

HO OblA HB B COGTOAHMN CAbABTb ABNMlbHMe nOTOMy STO, NBH R 
yoMAbA, nbMa /pacTHKyoiUNCb/ Ha CANHb, moR pyKH m Hbrn OiAam 
npbHHo npMHpenABHu c oGbnx oTopbH m aiMAb : m moR bAaocu, 
HOTbpue Guam a^Rhhumh h rycTuMM, Guam npNTRHyru bmhs 
T aHRM-MB bOpasoM. B AonoAHbHHe, GiRno GoAbUibs HMOAb t6hkhx 
B opbaoH nonepoK Moorb TbAa, M3 noA noRx pyK~K abpxHBR hActh 
MOMX Hor. H Mor /Gua a coctoRnnm/ cMorpbTb TbnbMO BBipx ; 
CbAMlIB CTaHOBNAOCb bHBHb TopAHRM, H MOR fABBA GoCnOMbNA 
CBBT CtpAhhub BByHH BOHpyr mbhR aouiaR /aoxoaRam/ AO MBNX 
yuibR ; hu b noAombHMN, b HOTbpoM r hixoaRacr /Gun/, h mb 
MOT iRABTb HMHarb KpbMB HbGa. Hbpaa HOpbTMoa BpbMH p 
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conscious of some living thing moving on my left leg. 
and coming softly forward over my chest almost to 
my chin. Turning my eyes down as much as possible. 
I saw that It was a being in the form of a man not six 
Inches high, with an archer's Instrument In his hands 
and a long narrow box on his back At the same time I 
was conscious of at least 40 more of the same sort (as 
It seemed to me) coming after the first. I was greatly 
surprised, and gave such a loud cry that they all went 
running back in fear, and some of them, as they said 
to me later, were damaged by the falls they had in 
Jumping from my sides to the earth. However they 
came back very quickly, and one of them, who came 
so far as to gcj a full view of my face, lifting up his 
hands and eyes m the warmest approval, gave a cry of 
Hckinah degull in a high but clear voice. The others 
said the same words again and again, but I had no idea 
then what the sense of them was. 

All this time, as will not be outside the reader's 
belief. I was greatly troubled. At last, fighting to get 
loose, I happily got the cords broken and the pins 
pulled out by which my left arm was fixed to the 
earth Then, by lifting it up to my face, 1 saw the way 
they had made me a prisoner. 


noMyaoTaoaaA, hto HaiiikR-TO mNsan a«iMb fliiiranacb no miXip 
nUoA Hori n noAKUA*lna tiHxo onep^A HamobflrpyAM romth n Mo- 
ony noASopbANy. nooepHya rnaab bhhs NacKbnbNo boi/io BoambHi- 
Ho, n yabABA hto Sto 6 i^o cyiuecTBb o oMAe ^e/iooeNO 
HblNB UiOCTN AlllliMOB C OpyAXeM nyHHMHA 0 orb pyKOX M AnMHNblM 
ySHNM bU4MH0M MX Btb CRMHb. B Tb-WO cAmOO Bp^MR R MySCTBO- 
•an, HTO no KpiftHoA M6pe eiuS cbpoH rorb me pOAa(NaH mhb lusa- 
nocb) uinH sa nipsuM H 6bin ciinbNo /oneNb/ yANBJiCH m iisAbR 
raHbfl rpbHMMb hpmh, hto ohiI see ybemaoM MasbA o CTpaxe, a 

HBHOTOpbie M3 HMX, HaH UMH CHasaJIM MHO n03AHeC DbinM yUlMb/lB- 
Hbi OT naAeHHR, npbiiran c mohh 6 ohob Ha aennio. OAHano OHb 
oepHynMCb 'npHiunn HaabA bneHb CKOpo, m oamh hs hmx, Horb- 
pbiN noAOUid/i Tan fi/iiicKo, STbdbi oHACTb bcc moo rhao, noa- 
HbOUlM CBOH pyHM M TRasa B ropOHOM BOCXHUieHMM. HSAan HpHH 
/BDCHnMNHyn; XEHMHA AEPy/l tqmhhm ho RiHbiM rOnocoM. 
ApytHB CHasanM/npoMsHGCJiH /Tc-me caMbie ciioaa onnib m onbTb. 
HO H HO MM^n TorAa npeACTaBRdNHR o tom HaiibB bbin RX CMbicn. 

Bcc iTD epcMR. HaH HHTaTcnb nerNo mob^pht, r Obin bseHb 

OGecnOHbBM HaMOReU, <)0pRCb, HTuOli OCBObOARTbCR, R N 
rnacTbio iiopBaii bcpbbhm m Bbipaan Hbnbn. HOTopbiMH moA 
neaan pyHb bbinb npHKpennoHa h aoMRC SaTCM rioARba e6 n 
M oeMy RHAy, h nbHRR, HaKilM enbeobom ohiH caenaRii MOHb 
nilbHHMHOM BabRM MOHR B IIROH/ 


Alphabets 

If RUSSIAN HANDWRiriNC. 


aa U U Ti % Sc 
llu tin Ji JjiMji 
fin dJo %n ff 6c Smljf 
’^jpXx %% %'H, VluL%% V 
u" t’ da (Be 

tr 





V RUSSIAN ITALIC ALPHABET. 

lAa, iB 6 , I Be, ■»/>, s/Jd, 

<>Ee(Ee). t}Km, bSs, <>Mu. 

\bMu, nli. \iKk, 13 JIa, \aMm, 
\sHh. ibOo, nfln, \Bpp 19 Cc. 

20 7/77, 21 3^, 1200, 13 Xx. iaIJiI; 

i$Hh, ibLLIiu, nLLfm, whb.vfbl bi 

3obb. 30 fb, 3 i33, 

3sOO, 36 yi/". 

Compare the above alphabet with the handwriting on this page 

IT RUSSIAN ORDINARY ALPHABET. 

I A a, 2 B6, 3 Be, 4 fr, $/l fl 
6 Ee, 7 him, b 3 3, 9 11 m, ioI^m 
M I i, 12 Kk, 13 Jin, 14 Mm, isHh 
16 Oo, 17 fin, 18 Pp, 19 Cc. 20 Tt 

21 y y, 22 0 23 Xx, 24 LI l|, 25 MH 

26 UJ 111, 27 li| U|, 28 *b I. 29 bl bl 

30 b b, 31 ‘fe, 32 3 3, 33 K) H), 34 B R 
3^ 0 0, 36 V V, 
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HINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


The Student’s ne\t step m Russian studies 
should be to settle down to a course ol 
reading, and in this he has a very wide 
choice. \ list he nuisl provide himsell 
with a good Russian- Lngiish dictionary 
such as that of Hoyanus and Muller He 
IS haidly likely to need more grammar than 
this Course has piovidcd But, if it is 
wished to pursue the study, it is ditricuh 
to improve upon Nevill borhes’s Russian 
(irammaj, or, perhaps still bettei, his 
hirst. Second, Thud and I ourth Russian 
Books (published by ihe Claiendon Press) 
His Secorul Russian Book contains the best 
slatemenl in Lnglish of the Russian verb — 
and It IS the verb which presents the greatest 
ilidiculty ol the language. 'I'he Basi.s and 
EsscnlUds af Russian by Charles Dull’ is 
useful fur the pocket, and Ihe AVir Russian 
(/fanunar by Anna H. Semeumov is also 
an admirable book which can be thoroughly 
recommended 

Reading. Now lor reading /l/o elcmen- 
lary reader wall do lor a month or so, until 
the student has found his leet tliat ol 
Anna H. Semeonov (published by Dent) can 
be iceommeruled Occasionally still to be 
loLirul 111 the secondhand bookshops are 
Bondar’s Russian Rcadc/s^ an excellent 
scries of text books, annotated and accented, 
and III the old spelling Messrs Dent have 
published an edition ol Pushkin's C'aptain s 
Daw^htvr, with an introduction, an abun- 
dance ol cxplanaloiy notes, and a voeabii- 
laiy by Anna H Semetniov. There could 
be no belter book loi the student who has 
had a little practice in reading short extracts 
- in Pushkin’s tale, in spite of eolourful 
and coIloc|iiial language, the Russian is not 
(liHieiill The experience ol working right 
through a prose maslerpieec--allhough not 
a long one- -tends to create confuicnee 
Here is liicialure in the full, and not in 
mere exlraels. After a month or so ol 
reading annotated texts, proceed to the 
scries of Oxford Russian Plain Texts cdilcnl 
by Nevill Torbes Ihesc ineliide works 
by Tolstoy, I urgenev, Pushkin, Ciogol, 
Dostoievsky, Saltikov. Korolenko. Cron- 
charov, Krilov, I crmonlov — enough to 


keep you occupied for some time, and 
piovidiiig an admirable introduction lo the 
vast oLcan of Russian Literature. Read ar 
least three of them. 

By the lime all this has been worked 
through, the plunge into Russian literature 
can be taken. The tollowmg books will 
provide a guide ‘ 

A History of Russum Literature (lo IS8|) 
by D. S Mirsky. 

Conieniporarv Russian Ijteiciiure (IKSI- 
by D S. Mirsky. 

Soviet Russian Literature (lo PM^) by Gleb 
Slnive 

The Russian Novelists by Janko I iivnn. 

Rooks on Soviet Russia (l‘M7-P)42) by 
IMllIlp CiHClSOIl 

In ihcse books the leader will be 
sented w'lih a prospect as vast as the mind 
of man Russian literature is so immense 
that the most anyone can ever hope lo do 
is to read a part ol it. Lvciyone musi 
make his own selection and be guided by 
his own tastes. 

Russian C'lassits. Sooner or later Tolstoi’s 
Mr// and Pcatc, or Anna Karenina, should 
be read. The best tianslation is that by 
Louise and Aylmer Maude (Woild’s 
Classics) And then may be read the mure 
didiciill Brothcis Karaniazox by Dostoievsky 
(traiTxlalion in tveryman I ibrary), and 
Gogol’s Dead Sauls, Among the coiv 
icmpurary writers lo be read is Sholokhov’s 
Quiet Flows the Don, a great book in the 
Tolstoy tradition The problem will always 
be lo select from a superabundance ol 
riches ; no modern literature contains so 
much as Russian. 

With these pointers the student can 
pursue his own way, m the full assurance 
that a study of the Russian language will 
reap the iichcst of rewards and be worth 
all the edorl I hat can be pul into it. In 
the novel alone, the Russians have reached 
the highest peaks of lileratine, but in 
addition there is their poetry, their drama 
and, not least, their works on sociology 
and science. In the world in which we 
live all these are of high importance. 
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science of philol()}^)\ an outline of which is ^iven in fhi.\ ('fiNr^e, is the 
study oj hunuin speech and vocahulai w Men hcivc always speculated as to 
the reasons for the names of things and the ultimate meaning of wonls, hut it is 
only during the last century and a half that a real science of iani^uaye has developed 
and methods have been evolved for the study of words, their oiiyin, and meaning. 
These l^essons explain what speech emmsts of, how and why modern speech ihflers 
from that of earlier times, the i elutions between sound and meaniny, the influence 
of one lanyuaye upon anothei, the oriyin and meaniny of per sonal and place names, 
and many kindred subfcets. 

The readei should also consult the Courses on the 1-ngiism L.ANC.UAtif ( ^V;/. /) 
and Pmonttic s (this \ol.). Other Courses dealmy with lanyuaye study ate those 
on Frlnc'H La I in ( 2), Cii rman and CiR\ \ k {\'oL 2), Italian £/a/c/ Spanish 

{VoL 4), and Portuoufsi and Russian {tins voL) 
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PHILOLOGY 


LESSON I 

The Primary Art of Human Speech 


A lmost all animals communicate by means 
^ of sounds. Man has gone farther 
than any other animal in specialising 
and developing certain organs of the body for 
the production of sounds, in increasing the 
variety of such sounds, and in controlling 
and grouping them for the purpose of com- 
municating with his fellows. The beginning of 
speech coincides with the first development of 
man as an independent group among the other 
animals ; the process of evolution in language 
has continued ever since -for many thousands 
of years. Man himself has not remained 
unchanged during this long period, but his 
faculties, his ideas, his physical characteristics, 
and his activities have developed in countless 
directions. It is not surprising that asocial faculty 
so intimate and vital as speech should have 
changed also in a remarkable degree, even 
within comparatively short periods. 

Kvolution of Language 

If 2()th-ccntury men could step back to the 
lime of Shakespeare, they would certainly under- 
stand what people were saying, though the 
pronunciation of certain words would appear 
strange. 1'wo hundred years earlier, in the 
time of ('haucer, they might perhaps be able to 
recogni/c enough words and phra.ses to follow 
what was being said. A further journey into 
the past, this time of five hundred years, to 
900, the year of King Alfred's death, and most 
people would lind it impossible to carry on a 
conversation, although modern linglish is a 
direct descendant of 9th-century English. The 
same is true of any modern language. The 
form which it possessed a thousand years ago is 
cxtraordmarily different from that of to-day. 

It is the business of these Lessons to explain 
these differences, and, as far as possible, the 
factors which influenced the changes ; to 
illustrate such changes by a consideration of 
similar factors at work to-day ; to find out 
how speech is acquired in infancy ; to discuss 
the different units of which language is com- 
posed, the influence of one language upon 
another, the question of the origin and meaning 
of n^itmes, the relation between sound and 
meaning, the changes in meaning which words 
often show in the course of centuries, and other 
kindred subjects. These matters are the sub- 
stance of Philology. 

Reference has l^cn made so far to spoken 
rather than to written language, and it is im- 
portant to emphasise the fact that, as spoken 
language is the earlier, so it is also by far the 
more important of the two Writing is merely 


a .symbol of speech, a kind of second-hand 
method of expression ; and as such, it is always 
some di.slance behind speech in the process 
of evolution. Man must have been a speaking 
animal for very many centuries before he 
became a writing animal. To consider speech 
as a debased or corrupt form of written lan- 
guage is an entirely wrong and unnatural view 
of things. Generally speaking, if a language 
is not spoken it dies. Developments take 
place in the spoken language first ; then they 
arc expressed in the written language. Changes 
in the use of graphic .symbols are considered and 
deliberate. Changes in speech are free, un- 
conscious, natural developments. 

There is plenty of living material for studying 
a language of to-day : one's own speech and 
that of associates, the voices heard on radio 
and television, and the products of such 
mechanical devices for the reproduction of 
speech as the gramophone and tape-recorder. 
But when the student looks backwards beyond 
the extent of his own memory, beyond the days 
when the gramophone was invented, he has no 
direct means of ascertaining the sounds and 
other characteristics of language as spoken at 
any period. He can learn about them only 
indirectly, chiefly from written symbols, which 
arc at best only a somewhat obscure reflection 
of the real thing. It is this fact (hat makes the 
study of the history of any language difficult. 
However, in considering the general character- 
istics which arc common to languages at all 
periods, illustrations can he chosen from the 
living languages of the present day, and from 
personal observation. 

Science of Philology 

It is only natural that people should take 
an interest in a faculty common to all men ; 
even as far back as the classical periods of 
Greece and Rome writers were speculating 
about the reasons why certain things should be 
called this or that, and making gues.ses (usually 
wrong) about the ultimate meaning of indi- 
vidual words. But it is only during the last two 
centuries that a real science " of language has 
developed and that ill-formed “guessing” on the 
subject has given way to methodical study ; and 
most of the recognized methods and axioms 
of the modern investigation of language have 
evolved within the past century. 

The problem of the origin of speech is one 
which has engaged the attention of scholars 
and others for many years, but it cannot be 
said that a full solution of it has yet been found. 
Various theories have been advanced from 
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time to time to account for man's development 
of the sounds produced by the larynx into a 
means of communicating with his fellows. 
Perhaps none of these is really capable of proof, 
nor is it probable that one single theory will 
account for the whole story. The tendency 
at present is to feel that a combination of 
factors produced speech as it is known to-day. 

Theories of Speech Origin 

A few of the older theories may be mentioned 
briefly. One, known as the bow-wow theory, 
was based on the belief that all primitive words 
were of imitative origin : that man imitated 
the sounds produced by birds or beasts or 
physical actions, and that such sounds became 
generally used as names for these creatures or 
actions, further developments in meaning being 
metaphorical. 

The pooh-pooh theory regarded the beginnings 
of language as being largely exclamatory or 
interjectional — single vowels or consonant 
sounds (e.g. a hum or hiss) uttered as a natural 
reaction to stimulus, such as the groan of pain 
or the quick, indrawn breath of surprise or 
shock. I'his theory lays too much stress on 
language as a means of expression and too 
little on it as a means of communication. 

The cvoivcrs of the yo-hc-ho theory turned 
to the purely physical results of vigorous mus- 
cular action : the rhythmical expulsion of the 
breath which often accompanies violent effort, 
and the consequent elfcci on the muscles of 
the throat, chest, and mouth. Concerted action 
with similar physical elTecls might then lead 
to the adoption by a community of a particular 
sound or group of sounds produced by an 
action as a symbol for it. 

Primifiye Language 

More recently the ta-ta theory has suggested 
that the movements of the tongue, lips, etc., in 
producing speech-sounds are evolved as imita- 
tions of manual gestures. But there is little 
reason for supposing that intelligible manual 
gesture preceded speech ; indeed, while man, 
in his most primitive state, was largely a trcc- 
dwcllcr, he would have other uses for his hands 
than signalling with them. 

The chief difficulty in approaching the pro- 
blem of the origin of speech is that there i.s 
almost no means of knowing what primitive 
language was really like. None of the languages 
in existence to-day, even of the most remote and 
savage tribes, can be regarded as primitive in the 
sense of having recently evolved. All must have 
a long line of development behind them. It is 
possible that the nearest approach to the dawn 
of language is in the first crying and babbling of 
the very small baby before he begins to imitate 
those around him and becomes dependent on 
the long tradition of his native tongue. 


of Human Speech 

All animals and birds, and many insects, arc 
able to produce some kind of noise which they 
use for signalling, for mating calls, and so on. 
Man is the only creature that has evolved a 
valvular larynx ; and stress has recently been 
laid on the fact that the arboreal habits of man’s 
ancestors, with the constant use of the fore- 
limbs or arms in swinging, climbing, and holding, 
would naturally tend to the development of the 
thorax and throat, leading in its turn to the en- 
largement, strengthening, and elaboration of the 
larynx. The extra resonance and carrying 
power of the sounds which could be produced 
by this improved larynx mu.st have been of great 
convenience and value, and those families or 
communities which used the new faculty best in 
communicating alarm or other signals might 
have the most chance of surviving. When man 
descended from the trees and stood upright, the 
consequent development of the chest must have 
further helped and freed the voice. 

Primitive Man’s Noises 

But in addition to the use of the voice for 
alarm-cries and other types of communication, 
it is probable that primitive man used his voice, 
exercised it, and experimented with it for sheer 
pleasure in the varied noises it made, as an 
infant does. He must have used it in the cry of 
joy, the roar of rage, the howl of victory, the 
croon of love ; and it is probable that certain 
sounds or senes of sounds became associated 
first with a single individual and his actions, 
and were adopted by a whole community as a 
noise to be made on seeing this individual or in 
performing a similar action, being reproduced 
in this way whenever prompted by a particular 
stimulus. 

There are many ways in which chance 
association between sounds and objects might 
arise, and the system would be extended gradu- 
ally and unconsciously to cover the whole range 
of primitive experience. System is perhaps 
hardly the word, as the process was probably 
unsystematic and arbitrary. 

The farther back investigation is made into 
the history of any language, the more multi- 
farious and lacking in economy its modes of 
expression arc found to be. The number of 
sounds used is greater, words arc longer, the 
use of pitch accent (expressing differences of 
meaning by changes of tone) is more frequent, 
the greater number of words for individual 
actions and objects, and the absence of abstract 
and general terms, arc very marked. The same 
is true of the languages of uncivilized races of 
to-day. As language evolves through the 
ages it seems to be tending towards greater 
simplicity and economy. 

A fairly large number of words owe their 
origin to the imitative instinct in man. The 
sound resulting from a physical action, or the 
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cry of a bird or beast, is reproduced as nearly as 
possible, often very inadequately, by the human 
voice, and the speech-sound or group of sounds 
used for this purpose becomes the name of the 
action, of the bjrd, and so on. 

One of the simplest types of imitative word 
is that used by children, or perhaps even more 
often by adults in speaking to children, for the 
sound of a bird or beast, and then occasionally 
for the beast or bird itself, ttence we have bow- 
wow'^ qucK k~quack\ cock-a-doodlv-doo "fhe 
imitative names of the cal’s sounds have not 
been adopted for the animal itself, either in the 
case of /?«//', or of mc\\\ miaow, etc. The sheep's 
baa is, however, incorporated m the childish 
baa-lamb, and the cow’s moo in moo-cow, but 
neither of these is used (as a rule) as an inde- 
pendent name for the animal. The words nci^^h 
and whinny are both imitative, and so also is 
whine (().}' hwJnan ; cf Old Noise hv'tna, 
Danish hvinc). 

Bird-sounds 

Bird-names which are imiiaiive of iheii cry 
include chiff-chaff, whimbrcl, the Scottish whaup, 
the American whip-poor-will, and, of course, 
cuckoo. The last, being a very distinctive 
sounti, appears in much the same form in lan- 
guages other than Lnglish ; for instance, m 
Trench coucon, in Latin cncnlus, in Greek 
kokkn\. Another bird-name which reappears 
recognizably in other languages is hoopoe (earlier 
hoopoop) ; cf. the I ow Cierman huppupp, the 
Old f rench pupa, (he Lat. apupa, and the Ciieek 
epops. The whooping-swan is also named from 
its cry, the word whoop (cf. whoopin^-couyh) 
being itself imitative. 

Other bird-sounds arc caw (of crows), fns.s (of 
geese), cackle (of hens), honk (of wild geese), and, 
more generally, cheep, chirp, chin up, and twiflci. 
Some of these have been transferred to human 
oi median ical sounds. The owl cries (accord- 
ing to the Lnglish language) rnwhiri-tuwhoo, and 
the name owl itself, and also the related word 
howl, are imitative of the bird’s cry ; the Old 
Lnglish form of the word was ille, which is 
obviously like the Old High German name uwila 
(cf. Mod. German hculcn, to howl). All these 
correspond to the imitative Latin ulula, owl, and 
the verb ululdre, to howl (cf. Mod. Eng. uhilant, 
Greek huldein, to howl, to bark). 

Metallic Sounds 

Other imitative sounds form the metiillic 
group, click, clack, clink, and clank, and the 
more resonant clanf^. The last is probably in- 
dependent of the Lat. clanyere, in the same sense 
and also of imitative origin. Similar words arc 
to be found in other Germanic dialects. Old 
High German had the noun klank, and Modern 
German has the verb klingein, to tinkle ; Frisian 
and Dutch both have a verb klinken. Again, 


there is the group ting, tingle, tinkle ; from an 
obsolete verb tink comes the noun tinker, named 
from his trade of mending metallic objects. 
The tick of a clock is also imitative, as is the ding- 
dong supposed to represent the sound of a bell. 

Another type of sound — that made by hum- 
ming with closed lips —is found in the w-group. 
The word hum represents this effect, and from 
this the name humble-bee is derived. Mum 
typifies the result of keeping the lips closed. 
The verb mumble (in both senses) has relations 
in the Dutch momrnelen, to mutter, and the Low 
German niummeln, to mumble food. Mutter 
and mutmui also belong to this group, the latter 
coming from the Latin noun miumur (and verb 
niunnindie), paralleled by the Greek mormurein, 
to roar (of water), and Sanscrit marniara, rustle 
(of wind) ; these three are reduplicated forms. 

Whimper (cognate with German wimmern) re- 
sembles whisper (0.1'. hwisprian), which may be 
compared with Middle Dutch wispcren, O.H.G. 
wispalon, and, with a different medial consonant, 
Old Norse hvista, and Old Slavonic svistati. 
tihistle and rustle imitate a somewhat similar 
sound, and more exact imitations occur in the 
Latin (reduplicated) susurrdre, to bu/z, and the 
noun Mi.sunus, whisper (w'hich arc related to Old 
Slavonic svirati, to pipe, Sanskrit svarati, it 
sounds), and Lat. slbilus, hissing (cf. Eng. susur- 
nint, sibilant, both from Latin). 

The sh- sound used for quieting has given rise 
lo the verb hush ; other words imitating a rush 
of an include smff, whiff, whiffle, and also buzz, 
fizz, (and fizzle), whizz, whirr (cf Danish hvirre, to 
whiil), and puff (O.T. pyffan ; cf. Swed. puffa). 

Iniitative of Children’s Voices 

Sounds made by infants have settled down to 
regular words in pupa and mamma. The w^ord 
babble is abo imitat.ve of children’s voices, and 
similar words occur in Swedish ibabbla) and 
Latin ibabiilus). Fhc I nglish lull is probably 
borrowed from Swedish {lulla), and from it 
comes the noun lullaby. These resemble the 
German lallen, to stammer, babble (used also as 
a technical name for the first “ sound-exercises ” 
of children), Greek laleo, J chatter, babble, Lat. 
lalldre, to sing to sleep, and Sanskrit lalalla, 
stammering. 

The words representing “ throat-sounds” — 
chuckle, gargle, gurgle, giggle - are partly imita- 
tive, and so are the words gabble and gobble, 
indicating lip and tongue movements. Gag 
(verb and noun) is probably "imitative of the 
sound made in choking. Other sounds pro- 
duced by the human voice are represented by 
shoo, halloo, hurrah, etc. 

There are the orthographical symbols repre- 
senting (very inadequately) some of the exclama- 
tions con5isting of a single (or reduplicated) 
speech-sound, e.g. pooh, pshaw, ahem, tuMut. 
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LESSON 2 

Various Aspects of the Study of Words 


T herh arc several diftereni sides to the study 
of language, from the actual sounds pro- 
duced and heard and the mechanism of 
the production, to the psychology of the speaker 
and of the hearer. Philology tends to overlap 
other branches of study— history, for instance, 
and ethnology, literature, archaeology, and 
general psychology. But this couise is hmited, 
as far as possible, to such aspects of the 
study as can be included under the heads of 
phonology, vocabularv, accidence, and syntax. 

Phonology 

Phonology includes, m the first place, 
phonetics : the study of the individual sounds 
produced by activities of the organs of speech 
(longue, teeth, lips, larynx, etc ). and the dilTer- 
cnccs m sound caused by dift'crcnt positions and 
movements of these organs. Phonology also 
includes the grouping of separate simple sounds 
to form words ; it traces the gradual changes in 
the sounds composing individual words duiing 
the life history of a language, and studies the 
scries of soumls used by a single language at a 
single period of its existence. It shows, for in- 
stance, how an Old Lnglish word such as hama\ 
(two syllables, the first vowel like that of present 
day fathci) developed into the form homes, and 
how a place-name such as the ninth-ecntury 
Wulfhcmdcsworthi^ (Wulfheard’s farm) could 
become the modern llViri/seW (written IVol/au/is- 
w’orfhy) It traces the changes in or loss of 
prefixes, suffixes, and inllcxional endings ; it 
investigates the effects of varying stress and 
intonation. The study of phonology deals, in 
fact, with everything connected with the actual 
sounds of speech 

Vocabulary 

Vocabulary embraces the study of individual 
words, not from the point of view of the sounds 
of which they are composed but from that of the 
meanings which they arc used lo express, and 
the way m which they are combined with others. 
It deals with changing fashions in words, with 
the manner in which a word once popular may 
become rare and then disappear completely 
or perhaps come once more into widespread 
use. It studies also the changes in meaning 
which words undergo, the adaptation of old 
words to express new ideas— for instance, the 
Old English word cmht, which up to the I llh 
century meant “ boy ” or “ servant,” and was 
specialised in the 12th century in the modern 
sense of knight, the mounted warrior of feudal- 
ism ; or the introduction of foreign words to 
express new ideas acquired from abroad (e.g. the 


Latin words, pclpu pope, abbas gen. ahhatis 
abbot, crc(h) 1 believe, adopted in Old 1‘nglish 
m the forms pdpe pope, abbot, creda creed, 

at the lime of the introduction of C hristianity, 
late 6lh century) ; or to express new objects of 
trade, etc. (e.g. sherry from Spanish, eo/fee from 
Turkish, tobacco from Amcncan-Indian). It 
deals further with the names of persons and 
places, tracing their earliest recorded forms, and 
showing what words they actually consist of, or 
arc compounded of. 

In a way, the study of vocabulary is the least 
technical of the branches of philology, and per- 
haps on that account it is the most popular. 
Hut the mdcpcndonl study of the meanings of 
words and names, and the history of words m 
general, can be SLicccssfully pursued only if the 
student has a really sound knowledge of 
phonology. 

A word may be dc lined as a group of speech 
sounds, or even a single sound, serving as the 
name of an object, representing an idea, or indi- 
cating the relation between ideas. Men do not 
talk in single soumls, however, nor usually in 
isolated words. Sentences are words in comhm- 
aiion, groups of words (or sometimes even one 
word) in which a statement is made, a question 
IS asked, a command or a wish or a stale of miml, 
etc., IS expressed, and so on. It is the sentence, 
with its natural rhythm, its intonation, its 
stresses, which forms the most natural unit of 
speech, and (hose who arc learning a foreign 
language should begin as soon as possible lo 
think, speak, or write in sentences, rather than 
learn isolated words. 

It may be said here, at the risk of digressing, 
that modern fuiglish is far from being consistent 
and amenable lo rule, and often eann )t, even 
when used by the best writers and speakers, be 
made to fit into the framework oT logical 
grammar, especially those “ rules ” of grammar 
which have been handed down by many genera- 
tions of schoolmasters since classical limes ~ 
rules which were based on the far more logical 
and consistent Latin usage. However, the old 
terms still remain, and I'or lack of something 
bctler they have to be used. 

Form of the Sentence 

Grammatically speaking, the normal (or ideal) 
form of sentence consists, or should consist, of at 
least two parts : (i) a subject ; (li) a predicate. 
The first draws the attention of the hearer (or 
reader) lo something, while the second fixes the 
attention upon that thing in a particular way by 
limiting it to a special aspect or action. For 
instance, in / am cold. Are you cold ?, He was 
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eat inf; his dinner, Ihe subjects 7, you, he are the 
points on which the attention is focused ; the 
other words in each case serve to limit the atten- 
tion to a particular aspect of state or action. In 
practice, one of these two component parts may 
be omitted, and left to the hearer to supply for 
himself, the similarity of the habits of thought of 
people using the same language generally making 
this easy. Compare, for instance, the following 
answers to questions, where the words in square 
brackets are supplied (unconsciously) by the 
hearer ; Who has arrived ? My hi other [has 
arrived]. Is anyone here '' A visitor [;v here]. 
Sometimes the subject as well as part of the 
predicate is omitted : What are you doing? 
Reading ( I am reading). What did you see ? 
An elephant ( I saw an elephant). But 
these elliptical sentences do not complete the 
possibilities. In such simple but complete 
utterances as Thanks, Off with you!; Weir^\ 
No ! it would be very dilTicult to say exactly 
what, if anything, is supplied by the hearer, but 


different connexions between them and other 
words, and differing forms of verbs to convey 
the ideas of time, person, etc. 

Parts of Speech 

The traditional classification of words, re- 
garded as individual units, is into eight groups 
called parts of speech : noun, adjective, pro- 
noun, verb, adverb, proposition, conjunction, 
interjection. These arc briefly explained in the 
introductory lesson on Language Study (Vol. 1, 
page 254). But the examples given below 
show that these categories are not altogether 
satisfactory. 

Some of the classes tend to overlap, and it is 
not always easy to assign a word correctly to its 
class. The first three, noun, adjective, and pro- 
noun, are all very closely related. A pronoun, 
equally with a noun, acts as a label for an object 
or idea. The adjective is difficult to distinguish 
(if we must distinguish it) from a noun used to 
“qualify” or describe the object named by 


equally difficult to draw 
the line between them and 
the elliptical sentences re- 
ferred to. ^ Probably it is 
best to regard any word or 
group of words which gives 
us the impression of being 
a single complete utleiance 
as a sentence, without 
attempting to define it 
more closely. 

Accidence, Syntax 

Accidence clcals with the 
various methods -suffixes, 
prefixes, vowd-changes, 
and so on - by which slight 
modifications in the mean- 
ing of a word may be 
expressed* or the relation 
of words in a sentence to 
one another may be in- 
dicated. This forms a large 
part of what is generally 
understood by the term 
grammar {sec the C ourse 
on the English Language, 
Vol. I). 

Syntax treats of the 
sentence, as distinct from 
the individual word. It 
describes how words arc 
arranged In a sentence, and 
explains how this arrange- 
ment may vary from period 
to period and from lan- 
guage to language. Syntax 
studies the use of certain 
forms {cases) of nouns 
or pronouns to denote 
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EVOLIJIION OF THE ALPHABET. 
As the above tabic shows, most of the signs 
of the English alphabet are derived from the 
Latin alphabet. This came from Greek, 
the Greek from Phoenician, and Phoenician, 
was allied to the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 


another noun. Compare, 
for instance, a mud pie, a 
gold watch, a Yorkshire 
pudding, a railway time- 
table, with a blue sky, a 
golden casket, a narrow 
lane. Tt is impossible 
to find any difference in 
function between the words 
leather and leathern in a 
leathcr(n) coat), though 
presumably every gram- 
marian would call leathern 
an adjective ; while if 
leathei coat had become a 
compound like leather- 
jacket or wood-wool, wc 
should have no hesitation 
in saying that the two 
elements of the compound 
were both nouns. Compare 
similarly railway time-table 
and railway-line. 

Writing 

As an offshoot of the 
science of language, the 
history of writing is of 
great importance, since 
written documents form 
our chief clue to a know- 
ledge of the languages of 
previous ages. The system 
of conveying an idea to an 
absent person by a sym- 
bolic picture or group of 
symbols, cut, scratched, or 
painted on wood, stone, 
bark, etc., is common to 
most primitive peoples. 
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Aspects of the 

The history of the development of modern 
alphabetic characters from such primitive origins 
is long, complicated, and still disputable in 
points of detail. Briefly, the next stage was the 
linking of symbols to tell a picturc-slory ; then 
the adoption of one single, simplified symbol for 
one particular object, so that the soumi of the 
word became closely linked with the symbol. 
Then the symbol was used to represent the 
sound syllable of the original object wherever it 
might occur in other words; and finally came 
the reduction to a relatively small number of 
symbols, each representing a single sound. 


Study of Words 

Egyptian hieroglyphs developed a considerable 
way along these lines, and there were important 
developments in neighbouring lands. The 
alphabet is thought to have been introduced 
into Europe by way df Phoenicia, first into 
Greece, then into Italy, many of the individual 
letters gradually changing in shape. Later the 
Romans carried the alphabet to the Celts of the 
west. The English, during the lirst centuries of 
their selllcment in England, learnt a form of it 
from the Irish, and this, with modifications due 
to Continental influence, developed into the 
alphabet now in use. 


LESSON 3 

Language Groups and Dialects 


A BRIEF examination of groups of the most 
ordinary words in English and in any of 
the languages of Scandinavia, Holland, 
or Germany reveals a resemblance too great to 
be a coincidence or to be explained by a system 
of wholesale borrowing, even if this were 
possible historically. The eight words tabulated 
below from five languages of western Europe 
will illustrate this. The words are given in 
their earliest recorded forms, though of course 
the resemblances persist in the modern forms. 
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There are many hundreds of words common 
to all or most of these languages, and the study 
of them leads to the conviction that the simi- 
larities must be due to a common origin. They 
are all, in fact, branches of one single dialect or 
language spoken by a community of tribes, who, 
by gradual migration, not as a whole but m 
groups, and partly by mixture with peoples 
using a diflerent language, lost touch with one 
another's speech, and diverged in different 
directions from their common source. The 
name given to this common original is Ger- 
manic ; we have to regard it as belonging to 
north-western Europe in the centuries that 
elapsed before the beginning of the Christian era. 

Aryan Family of Languages 

But the relations of English are traceable 
farther afield than this. Consider the table 
on the right. 

Here, again, in view of the large number of 
words which show such resemblances, it is 


necessary to assume a common origin. The 
earliest records of Sanskrit and Greek arc so old 
that a common original must be dated at latest 
some four or live thousand years n.('. in order to 
allow time for the separate languages to have 
developed their individual characteristics. But 
this date is comparatively modern against the 
background of the thousands of years which 
have elapsed since man first acquired speech. 
As will be seen from the table, the relationship 
involves not only European languages : Sanskrit 
(ancestor of many of the Indian dialects) is 
included. Persian also is related ; while 
besides the European groups already mentioned, 
Celtic (including Welsh, Irish and Scottish 
Gaelic), Slavonic, and one or two other groups 
can be brought into the same circle. 

The ancient mother-tongue from which all 
these are descended is known variously as Indo- 
Giermanic, Indo-European, and Aryan. Its 
daughter-languages arc now spoken by millions 
of people, of widely difl'ering races and cultures, 
in Europe and Asia, and in many other parts of 
the world to which they have been carried by 
European colonists and conquerors. The actual 
race and home of the speakers of the early, un- 
divided Aryan language has been a matter of 
much dispute, and much work still has to be 
done by philologists, archaeologists, and ethno- 
logists before the question can be settled. 

In the period immediately before its break-up 
into differentiated dialects Aryan was by no 
means a “ primitive ” language, if by this term 
one implies simplicity of structure and vocabu- 
lary. It had descended from a long line of 
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ancestors and had developed a highly elaborate 
system of inllexion and a fairly rich vocabulary 

In addilion to the Aryan family of languages 
there arc other large groups : for instance, the 
Semitic family (including Arabic and Hebrew), 
the eastern Asiatic groups (Chinese, etc.), F^oly- 
nesian, the APrican languages, and so on 
Moreover, not all huropean Linguagcs are of 
Aryan oiigiri. Among those which arc quite 
unrelated to this family are I innish, and 
Hungarian, Basque (the strange dialect of the 
Pyrenees), and, in former times, probably 
also Piclish in Scotland and l.truscan in north 
Italy 

KiiKlish Lun^iiago 

English IS that particular branch of the Ger- 
manic gitnip of the Aryan languages which was 
brought (o hngland in the century by the 
invading tribes of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
At that time these tribes apparently spoke a 
more or less uml'orm dialect ; hut after their 
selllemcnl tldferences developed among the 
settlers in all parts of the couiury, though there 
IS no question of their having been mutually un- 
intelligible. examples of all the dialects of 
pre-( oiKjucsl Imgland have not been preserved, 
hut documents exisl from the south-west, from 
the north, fr(')m Kent, Surrey, SulTolk, and 
parts ol the Midlands. 

I'nglish displaced various dialects of Celtic 
spoken in Britain before the arrival of the Anglo- 
Saxons But though there must have been, in 
many parts of the eounliy, close contact between 
the new and the old inhabitants, Finglish was little 
mtluenccd by British. Without reckoning 
place-names and personal names, there are 
probably not moic than half a do/cn words in 
Old and Modern F.nglish which can be said 
with certainty to have come into the language 
by borrowing m the periotl of the Anglo-Saxon 
selllemcnl.s. 

It should perhaps be pointed out that the 
terms tliaicct and language dilTcr only in degree, 
and can often be used with referenee to the 
same thing Thus Lnglish is usually spoken 
of as a different language from German or 
Hutch or Swedish, but all are dialects of 
Germanic. Similarly, Cicrmanie and Celtic and 
Circck are all dialects of Aryan, 

Dialect in Kiigland 

During the early periods of the history of 
I nglisli, differences of dialect were such as 
aiose through differences of geographical 
situation ; but during the first pari of the I6lh 
century —perhaps even in the 15lh — variations 
began to arise between speakers of differing 
social class in the same locality. This new type 
of dialect — class dialects, as they are called has 
played an important part in the subsequent 
history of Finglish Fo-day it is a class dialect 


that has been accepted as the standard of 
English speech, and the local or regional dialects 
arc in most places being replaced by varieties 
of Standard English, modified in various direc- 
tions by local speech habits. In the large towns 
one may hear several varieties of English, which 
may all be recognizably distinct from Received 
Standard, but distinct also in many ways from 
the earlier local type. These modified Standard 
dialects have not yet received much serious 
attention from scholars. 

The dialects of a country may differ in pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, grammar, and syntax. 
Differences of vocabulary are those which 
people usually firul the most striking and inter- 
esting, but to the student differences in graniniiir 
and syntax are equally important 

Standard English 

Modern Standard English, both written and 
spoken, is actually a class dialect which grew 
out of a regional dialect ; it is the descendant 
of the speech of the upper classes of F.ondon in 
the early 15th century It has now no longer 
any regional limitations as far as England iS 
concerned, but is spoken with practically no 
variation in type in all parts of the country 
But It was itself a blend, London being situated 
geographically at the meet mg- place of two or 
more local dialect types. Thus in the prcsenl- 
day .Standard more than one dialect type 
actually represented . for instance, the form 
kficll, with c, compared with pif, with / ; though 
both arc derived from Old English forms with 
r (inyll, prft. with y pronounced as French n 
in /unc, though shorter), the former being a more 
souih-easicrly type than the latter. Again, the 
modern English words /huuiy yood food repre- 
sent three diHerent developments of one Middle 
luiglish vowel (a long r;) ; but these arc prob- 
ably variants introduced from class dialects 
during the modern period. 

The spoken Standard was a httic slower in 
becoming widespread than was the written 
Standard. Of course, written English, with its 
conventional spelling, lends to conceal vlialccl 
variants which the spoken language may reveal 
During the Elizabethan period and in the 17th 
century writers of perfectly conventional literary 
English often spoke a dialect of distinctly local 
character, but by the middle or end of the 18th 
century the spoken Standard had spread to 
more or less its modern limits. 

The influence of local dialects is occasionally 
exerted on the vocabulary of-litcrary English 
in a certain sense, by writers of importance who 
may specialise in a particular local dialect. 
But the influence consists rather in making 
certain dialect words familiar to readers than in 
initiating their use by other writers. Many 
Scottish words, for instance, were introduced to 
English readers by Scott and Burns and 
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Stevenson, and the writings of Thomas Hardy 
have familiarised some of the speech-habits 
of his “ Wessex.” But - and this is the im- 
portant point — the words w'llh which such 
writers have made readers acquainted have not 
become current coin in Standard written or 
spoken Fmglish to the extent of ousting forms 
already in use in either of these dialects, or of 
being used in reference to circumstances and 
conditions of life other than those to which they 
formerly belonged. 

Occupational Terms 

Another type of dialect which may have an 
indirect or limited elfcct on the standard lan- 
guage — in the domain of vocabulary is the 
occupational dialect, with its own special 
vocabulary of technical terms : medical, nautical, 
athletic, and so on. When any of these terms 


have been introduced into Standard Etnglish, it 
has usually been by way of metaphorical or 
slang expressions. To this class belong many 
military words (often slang) which became 
familiar during the two world wars. 

The influence of local dialects on grammatical 
forms and pronunciation is even less than on 
vocabulary in modern times, and this is ap- 
parently true also of earlier days nearer the 
lime of the first development of the Standard 
type. On the other hand. Standard Faiglish, 
whether the Received or the Modilied variety, 
has had a great effect on all aspects of local 
dialects vocabulary, pronunciation, grammar, 
syntax — especially in recent years, through the 
influence of state schools and teachers, the 
levelling effect of speech heard on radio and 
television, and the greater freedom of inter- 
course among speakers of different dialects. 


LESSON 4 

Speech and Spelling 


A LTiioiJc.ii the spoken language is of primary 
importance in philology, there arc two 
aspects of the written language that need 
to be touched upon Ihc first is concerned 
with the indication of changes m sound by 
difference in spelling, the second with the 
influence of spelling on pronunciation. 

I nglish orthography has undergone little 
alteration since the I5ih century ; before that 
time, since hnglish lecords began in the 7th 
century, the spelling followed changes in ih: 
speech-sounds of the language. A considerable 
time always elapses between the modilication of 
a sound and its recognition in writing. A 
quaiier or even a half of a century may pass 
before the new spelling is generally accepted. 
People do not often rcali/e the unconscious 
changes in pronunciation which take place in 
their own lifetime. It is left for a succeeding 
generation to appreciate the fact that they are 
using, in a particular group of woids, a difl'erent 
sound from that uttered by, say, their grand- 
fathers, and to reflect this -to some extent 
mechanically —in written symbols 

Sound-changes 

Thus, when in a certain group of words (all 
those containing the same sound under the same 
conditions) a different symbol is found to occur 
— first occasionally, then frequently, then uni- 
versally —the sound-change which this indicates 
has to be dated anything from twenty-live to 
fifty years earlier. To give an example of the 
gradual introduction of a new spelling to mark a 
change in sound ; in a certain English document 
written in 1154 (part of a historical chronicle 
written at Peterborough) we find the word mor 


(more) spelt thus in four places, whereas else- 
where in the manuscript, and everywhere before 
this date, it is always spelt with an a - nutt (Old 
English maiia), with the same vowel as in 
fV/thcr). One oi two other words in the same 
document show the same change, and the new 
spelling IS found also in similar worils in another 
text of only slightly later date, f rom then until 
the early I3ih century words (hat formerly were 
spelt with a (representing the long vowel in- 
dicated above) are written sometimes with «, 
sometimes with o, or with oa ; examples 
arc hon (O.E. han, bone) ; /loni (O.E. /idm, 
home) ; on (0.11. an, one) ; rod (OA \. rad, road). 

Runic Alphabet 

After about 1215 20 the new spelling be- 
came practically universal in southern England 
as far as the Humber and the Ribble, north of 
which the change m pronunciation referred to 
above did not occur Now', if there had been no 
sound change there would have been no reason 
for a change in spelling ; and if the alteration 
in spelling had been at first merely the mistake 
of a scribe, it w'oiild not have spread and been 
repeated by scribes from all parts of the country 
within the limits mentioned. Thus it is clear 
that this spelling change reflected a sound- 
change from d to d in many words. 

Before the 15lh century such changes in spell- 
ing were a normal consequence of changes in 
pronunciation Old English spelling up to 
about the beginning of the 12th century was 
fairly uniform, and for the most part was unam- 
biguous, not using the same symbol for more 
than one sound, and expressing each sound 
nearly always by the same symbol. 
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The English alphabet used in manuscripts was 
of Latin origin, introduced hy Irish scholars, but 
before this came into general use another 
alphabet had been employed, both in this 
country and by the Germanic peoples on the 
Continent. This was the runic alphabet, also 
ultimately of classic origin ; examples of it now 
survive in inscriptions on stone, and on objects 
such as cups, drinking-horns, coins, and caskets, 
in Britain and in the Scandinavian countries. 
Runic letters were occasionally introduced into 
vellum manuscripts for various reasons (one 
poet used such letters to form a kind of acrostic 
on his own name, as a signature to his poems), 
and examples of complete runic alphabets, 
written down by antiquaries of the Early Middle 
English period, have also been preserved. One 
of the best-known runic monuments is the 
sculptured cross at Ruthwcll, in Oumfricsshire, 
which bears lines from an Old English poem. 

Two letters from the runic alphabet were 
adopted for use in Britain as a supplement 
to the Latin alphabet. One is the symbol P 
(known as “ thorn ”), used for the ///-sound, by 
the side of the “ barred d ” (6) ; the scribes did 
not distinguish between the voiced and voiceless 
th (i.e. th in r///.y and r/////), but used either p or ^ 
for both. Another runic letter is the Old 
English symbol for vr : /' (known as “ wen,” the 
runic symbol for “ hope ”), Some early scribes 
used ////for this sound, and this symbol, modified 
to was generally introduced after the Con- 
quest. The symbol /> went out of use in Early 
Middle English, and was sometimes confused 
with p, which led to mistakes m the copying of 
manuscripts. 

Ambiguities 

The ambiguities in O.E spelling, beside the 
indiscriminate use of p and d, consist in the use 
of the letter c to express two dilTercnt sounds 
(i.e. k, and a sound something like c/i in chin), 
and of the letter corresponding to to express 
three dilferent sounds. It is not usually difficult 
for a student of Old English to determine the 
sound of g or c in a particular word, with the 
help of the subsequent history of the word, 
or of the sounds of related languages, but in 
some instances the pronunciation still remains 
problematical. 

To mark long vowels Old English scribes 
sometimes used an accent, rather like a grave 
accent with a hook at one end, and sometimes 
a double vowel. Abbreviations and contrac- 
tions were few in number. A horizontal stroke 
above a vowel (c.g. a) was occasionally used to 
indicate a following nasal. The word and is 
usually expressed by a symbol shaped like the 
numeral 7, 

The Scandinavian invasions of the lOlh and 
llth centuries, though they influenced the 
vocabulary of English, had little effect on the 


spelling. One result of their influence was the 
establishment of the letter k, which was rarely 
used in Old English. 

The coming of the Normans, with the con- 
sequent influx of continental-trained scribes, 
introduced many new habits. A few of the Old 
English letters were given up. One of the first 
to go, as already mentioned, was the symbol fj. 
The O.E. vowel (v was not used by the French 
scribes, but this is partly due to the change of 
the sound which it represented to a or to e. The 
consonanis 6 and p, though they lingered until 
the I5lh century, were gradually replaced by 
///. Where P was kept, its form was altered, the 
loop becoming open at the top, and it was often 
indistinguishable from y. The word the, 
formerly written “ pc”, was thus written as ye. 
This survives in '' Ye Olde Tea-Shoppe ” English. 

The letter y was used in the O.E. period for a 
sound like that of the vowel of French // in June. 
This sound persisted in Middle English, both in 
English and in French words, but the letter // 
(sometimes ui when the vowel was long) was 
used for it by Anglo-Norman scribes. The 
letter then came to be used as equivalent to / 
(the short vowel now heard in hit, or the long 
vowel of heat), and was especially frequent in 
the neighbourhood of n or ///, for distinctness, 
the “ minims ” (down-strokes) of n and m being 
indistinguishable from /. (The / was not dotted 
at this period, though y often was.) Similarly 
u was avoided in conjunction with these letters, 
or with M and r, the letter o being written instead 
from the middle of the 13th century onwards : 
this spelling has in many cases survived, c.g, in 
son, some. Jove. About the same period on 
was introduced for the long w, and this spelling 
was not altered when ii changed to its present 
sound (e.g in the word house) ; hence to many 
people ou IS the most natural way of representing 
this modern diphthong. 

Middle English scribes frequently wrote 
two vowels to represent a long vowel sound, 
especially ec for a long and oo for a long 6. 
These vowels have now changed in value, but 
the spelling remains. I’he O.E. diphthong ea 
became a long e (as in French eire) in Middle 
English, but the spelling was sometimes retained 
to represent a long e (now the vowel of stream) 
of this or of other origin. 

Modern Spelling 

The spelling of Modern English was largely 
conventionalised by the scribes of the late 
14th century, and their habits were followed by 
the first English printers of the late 1 5th century. 
It is because the printers’ spelling ignored the 
large number of vowel-changes which had taken 
place in the early 15th century that Modern 
English spelling is out of gear with all the other 
European countries which use any form of the 
Latin alphabet. 
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There has been little change in conventional 
English spelling since the early 15th century, 
and present-day orthography therefore ignores 
the extraordinarily numerous and important 
changes in pronunciation which took place 
during that t^ntury and after. There has been 
at the same time a growing tendency in England 
for people to accept the modern English 
spelling as a guide to pronunciation. This 
principle of pronouncing a word as it is spelt 
has thus been responsible for the introduction 
of a number of bogus pronunciations, some of 
which have become more or less universal. 

Pronunciations Based on Spelling 

A simple example is the pronunciation of the 
consonant / in the word often. There is delinite 
evidence that the sound t disappeared between 
f and n or s and n (there was probably no 
intervening vowel) in all words such as ojtcn, 
soften, fasten, hasten, listen, or between s and /, 
as in whistle, castle, epistle, four or five hundred 
years ago (even Queen Elizabeth 1 wrote oUen). 
But although the sound vanished, the letter 
was fossilised by the printers and remained in 
the spelling, so that later generations, reared 
on “ book-learning ” only, began to pronounce 
It again. 

A further example is the introduction of an 
initial aspirate in words of French origin. 
The English language borrowed from Fiench 


humble, hour, honour, human, heir, and others, 
in which an initial h was written in French 
(and continued to be written in English), but 
was no longer pronounced in French at the 
time of borrowing ; and the aspirate was 
certainly not introduced at that time into 
English pronunciation in these words. How- 
ever, during the last century a tendency has 
arisen to insert an initial aspirate in some of 
them. Most people now pronounce human, 
humour, and huge with initial h, though their 
great-grandfiithcrs would have been shocked 
by the innovation. Humble and herb are 
pronounced umbic and erb only by very old- 
fashioned speakers. (This is not, of course, 
taking into account those who never use an 
initial aspirate at all.) Perhaps after a generation 
or two heir and honour will be pronounced 
with an h because they are spelt with one. 

Conversely, before spellings were crystallised 
by printing, some curious spelling changes came 
about through mishearing of the spoken words. 
A good example is the transference of the 
initial n of a word to the preceding indehnitc 
article. Mod. Eng. an adder was originally 
a nadder (O.E. mvdrc) ; a napeton (cf. napery, 
napkin) became an apt on ; and a numpire 
(Fr. nonpareil) became an umpire. In the 
reverse direction, an ewt became a newt (the 
older form survives in dialectal an ejt). 


LESSON 5 

Sources for the Historical Study of a Language 


T HIS Lesson deals with its subject from the 
point of view of the study of English, 
but the early sources for the study of most 
other modern European languages arc of a 
similar character. 

The beginning of the history of English m 
England lies in the 7th century, the date of the 
first written documents in England, some two 
hundred years after the settlement in this 
country of the Germanic tribes known as the 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The invaders 
brought with them from their continental home 
and carried into all except the most remote 
parts of England a language which gradually 
split up into a variety of dialects. With the 
exception of some possibly earlier inscriptions 
on stone, the earliest writings in English are 
legal documents. The earliest of all is apparently 
a charter (now in the British Museum) granted 
in 692-3 by King Ethel red of Essex to the 
abbess Ethel burh, in respect of land at Dagen- 
ham and elsewhere. This is in Latin, but the 
names of persons and places are English. 


From very early in the 8lh century there are 
three examples of glossaries, roughly alpha- 
betical lists of Latin words with Old English 
equivalents, c.g. allium : f^arlcc (=^garlick) ; 
alba spina : hat'udorni - h'd'^Vaovn) ; castorius: 
hehir ( beaver); ebor : elpendes ban 

(^-elephant's bone, ivory) ; nimbus : storm, 
etc., etc. These come from the Midlands ; they 
include several hundred words. 

Earliest Sources of English 
There are a few fragments of verse from 
Northumbria dating from the 8th century, 
such as the Deathson^ of the Venerable Bede 
{d. 735), which consists of live lines, and the 
nine-lined '' Hymn,” which is all that can with 
complete certainty be ascribed to the poet 
Ctedmon. It begins ; 

Now ivc' must praise heaven's' (iuarcJian, 

Nu scylun hergan hcricnricaes uard, 

the Creators might ami his wisdom, 

mctudics maecti end his modgidanc, 

die work of the father of glory ; as he everv wonder, 

uerc uuldurfudur ; sue he uundra gihuues. 
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ihf etetmi! LonJ, fits! cstahh\hcti. 
cci Oryciin, (ir aslclickt*. 

He first miii/f' fin the s(ni\ i)f men 
He aerisi scop HckJa hanium 
heaven for a roof, the hole ( nuilor 
heheii 1>I liKtl'e. h.de^ scepen 

This is preserved in one manuscript (at Cam- 
bridge) of Bede’s (Latin) Ecclcshisticul History\ 
in which C aedmon's story is told. 

Lrom about the same period, and also from 
the Northumbrian area, there are the short 
inscriptions, in runic characters, on the t ranks 
casket (so called from the name of the donor), 
now m tlic British Museum. The top and 
sides of this arc ornamented with carved 
pictures, which the inscriptions explain {see 
accompanying illuslration). On one side, fo; 
example, there is a carving of Romulus and 
Remus and the wolf, their foster-mother ; 
this IS tlescribed, in a band of letters extending 
all round the picture : 

o\>luc unne^ lomwaliis (nui iciimwaliis twiCf^en 
f^ihio\i(v apieddtr fiitv wvltf in i oimt’ca’sfn. 

“ l ur tiom their naiivc land Ronuilus and Kemus, 
Iwc) brothers ; a shc-woll led them in Rome city ” 

01(1 English Documents 

In the next century (the SUh) written docu- 
ments become more plentiful. To this century 
belong the works of King Alfred, followed m 
the next century by further prose works (also 
surviving in contemporary manuscripts) written 
by the great king's imitators and by scholars 
to whom his work had given a stimulus. These 
wrote in the dialect of Wessex (called West 
Saxon); but there are also examples of ^th' 
century I nglish from Northumbria and from 
the Midlands, in I nglish translations written 
between the lines m Latin copies of the gospels. 
The most famous of these is that 
called the Lindisfarnc Gospels, 
now in the British Museum, where 
the L nglish version is written into 
a magniTicent 8th-ccntury manu- 
script of the four gospels m Latin 

It is not until the very end 
of the lOlh century that, except 
for the fragments referred to, verse can be 
added to the linguistic material. There is' a 
large amount of Old English ver.se still in 
existence (approximately 30,000 lines); but 
though most of it was composed in the north, 
before the days of King Alfred, it has survived 
only in manuscript copies made about the year 
1000, in Wessex, and the northern dialect of the 
originals has for the most part been “ trans- 
lated " by the copyists into the dialect of the 
south-west. 

During all this period legal documents and 
other forms of non-lilerary prose are fairly 
numerous; and since the place of origin of many 
of them can be definitely asccriamcd, they form 
a valuable source of information on local dialect 
conditions. 


From about 1050 to 1150, the first century 
after the Norman Conquest, English documents 
of all kinds are scarce. When they begin to be 
plentiful again, rather different conditions are 
found. There is now no literary standard for 
English, and writers use, not the pre-Conquest, 
tacitly accepted standard of West Saxon, but 
whatever local dialect they happen to speak. 
Thus every scrap of literary 'material is of 
interest to the philologist. Only a few sources 
can be mentioned here as illustrating especially 
well the language of their particular areas: the 
historical annals kept ai Peterborough down to 
1 154 and known as Ihc Pclerborough Chronicle 
(especially that part written between 1135 and 
1154); the great epic poem of British history 
called the Brut, written by Layamon very early 
in the 13th century, near Bewdley in north- 
west Worcestershire; the late 13th-century 
rhymed chronicle of Robert, a monk of Glou- 
cester; the early 14lh-ccntury collection of 
poems made at Leominster in Herefordshire; 
the works of Robert of Brunne (Bourne in 
Lincolnshire) between 1300 and 1330; the York- 
shire writings of Richard Rolle of Hampole, in 
the same period; and the Ayeidyite of Inwit, or 
Biting of ('onscicnve, a long religious work 
written at C anterbury about 1340. fhese all 
possess literary as well as philological interest. 

Ancient Archives 

England is fortunate in having an almost 
inexhaustible supply of historical records still 
preserved in public collections and occasionally 
in private ownership. Ihey begin in pre- 
Conquest times, with charters and similar legal 
documents. After the Norman C’onqucst, as 
the machinery of law and justice 
and national finance becomes 
more intricate, olficial docu- 
ments become more and more 
numerous. The names of those 
who have paid or are liable to 
pay certain taxes or fees are listed, 
as are also the names of those 
who bring pleas to, are accused in, or act as 
jurors in, the courts of lustice. Landowners, 
including the great monasteries, have lists of 
their tenants, and catalogues of the portions of 
land they own, with details of their boundaries. 

Most of these records are in Latin (some in 
Anglo-Norman), but all contain English names 
of persons and places; and since English names 
are simply English words and develop along the 
same lines, they provide valuable information 
about the slate of pronunciation in different 
parts of the country. 

Much of this type of material is in the Public 
Record Office, London. A considerable amount 
has been published under government 
supervision by historical societies, and hun- 
dreds of volumes of Hundred Rolls, Fine Rolls, 
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Pipe Rolls, Subsidy Rolls, State Papers, and 
others (including Domesday Book) occupy a 
large amount of space on the shelves of the great 
public libraries. There arc also collections 
similar to that of the Public Record Office, 
though on a smaller scale, in the archives of 
numerous English boroughs in varying slates 
of preservation ; many of these still remain 
unpublished. 

Effect of Printing on Spelling 

In the 15th century a new era in the history 
of English began. The introduction of printing 
into England towards the end of the century 
led to a very rapid conventionalising of spelling, 
and though changes in pronunciation were m 
progress they are obscured by the printers’ 
firmness in adhering to traditional forms of 
spelling. The best sources arc thus such 
writings as did not pass through the hands of 
professional scribes or printers but were pro- 
duced by men and women who not infrequently 
use an unconventional type of spelling, and thus 
betray the actual sounds they are using. 

In Middle English spelling the vowels had 
what are sometimes called continental values; 
for instance, a (long) was pronounced like the a 
in father; e (long) like the vowel of I'lench fete , 

/ (long) like the vowel of Modern linglish see, 
and so on. Some time during the early I5ih 
century the nowcI a had become like the vowel 
of I rcnch fete, and when a 15th century writer 
spells a word such as Middle English take (take) 
as teki\ we can recognize that this change has 
already taken place Similarly, when a writer 
uses the form wassh for wash/’ we can see that 
the latter word no longei has the same vowel 
as splash (as it had in Middle English), but has 
been changed through the influence of the 
consonant w. 

The cumulative evidence of many hundreds 
of such unconventional “ occasional ” spellings, 
as they are called, has laid the foundation of a 
sound knowledge of the pronunciation of 
Blnglish in the period 1400 1700. The best 
material is to be found in private letters and 
diaries which have remained unpublished until 


recent years or are still in manuscript. Many 
of these have considerable historical interest, 
and some make very entertaining reading. To 
give a few examples: the Paston Letters (cd. 
J. Gairdncr), coming from a Norfolk family of 
the I5lh century, are well known. The Ccly 
Papers (published by the Camden Society), of 
the same century, come from Essex; they were 
written by a group of people less well educated 
than the Pastons. In the Iblh century Queen 
Elizabeth's letters are full of interest ; and from 
the same period, but from a different social 
class, can be mentioned the lyuiry of Henry 
Machyn (Camden Society), a London under- 
taker, with little education but a busy pen. who 
had a keen professional interest in ceremonies 
and processions, as well as in funerals. 

Informative Women 

The most inlcrcsling 1 7lh-centLiry collections 
are the letters of the Lady Firilliana Harley (of 
Herefordshire), published by the Camdjn 
Society, containing a graphic picture of local 
events during the Civil War ; and the papcis of 
the Verney family (of Buckinghamshire) The 
Wentworth Papet s (cd. Cartwright) illuslrale 
excellently the colloquial English of the early 
18th century. In all thc.se collections of letters 
the most informative to the philologist arc thosi 
written by women, for they arc much freer and 
less conventional in style and spelling than 
those of the men. 

From the 1 6th century onwards recourse can 
be had to a long series of books on English 
spelling and pronunciation. Some of these are 
m English, some in Latin ; others, for foreign 
Speakers, are in French, German, l^anish, etc. 
They arc not so useful as they might be, since 
the authors arc often poor observers, unlramed 
as phoneticians and obscure in style, and they 
consistently confuse sound and spelling. Con- 
siderable ingenuity is required to wrest a 
meaning from their tortuous statements. The 
best of them arc the I7lh-century writers 
John Wallis {Grummatica Linguae Anf^licanae, 
1653) and C’. Cooper, whose Granunatica 
cana was published in 1685. 


LESSON 6 

Sound-changes and the Importance of Analogy 


N o language that continues to be spoken and 
u.scd as a natural medium of communica- 
tion can remain for any time in a state of 
stagnation. Speech is continually and uncon- 
sciously being adapted by everyday use, in its 
vocabulary, grammar, and syntax, to the needs 
of those who speak it. Equally unconscious, 
though rather more puzzling, are the changes in 


sound which are constantly occurring, and 
which make the language of earlier periods so 
unintelligible to the modern speaker. Why at a 
certain period did the vowel pronounced like 
the a of father become something like the o of 
hone in all the words in which it occurred ? 
Why did the vowel which sounded like the ee of 
green (but was written /) become in the 14th 
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ceiUury the diphthong now heard in He ? Why 
was there a tendency in the I5lh century among 
some groups of speakers to transform the o of 
spof, top, etc., into the vowel a : spat, tup, etc. 
(a change perpetuated in a few words such as 
sprat, earlier sprot) ? To such questions no 
very definite answers can be given. 

First Sound-shift 

During some periods in the history of a 
language sound-changes are few and unremark- 
able ; at other times the rate of change seems to 
quicken and a number of important and striking 
differences in speech-sounds will arise within a 
century or so. In one such period the Germanic 
consonant -system developed, a large proportion 
of the consonants which Germanic lutd inherited 
from its mother tongue being then definitely 
altered ; for instance, p became f\ cf. Knglish 
father, Latin (and Indo-Gcrmanic) pater ; d 
became /, cf. Jndo-Germanic dwd, L.ng. two, 
I.alin duo, and so on. This group of changes, 
which happened between 400 a ( . and 100 h.c ., 
IS usually known as the Kirst Sound-shift A 
later senes of consonant changes, often called 
the Second Sound-shift, and affecting the 
dialects of central and southern Germany only, 
took place during the 6th century (cf, German 
wasser, L'ng. water : Cierm. sclii/f Lng. ship). 

Great Vowel-shift 

In the history of Lnglish the most striking 
periods of change have been in the .5th and 6lh 
centuries and in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
In the latter period almost all the vowels and 
diphthongs in use m the 13th century developed 
a different pronunciation. In some instances 
this meant the development of a new vowel ; in 
others the new pronunciation meant the intro- 
duction of a vowel already in use in another 
group of words. These 1 4th- 1 5th century 
changes arc sometimes referred to as the Great 
Vowel-shift. 

Two distinct types of sound-change are 
generally recogni/ed : isolative and combina- 
tive. In the former a sound varies in all the 
words m which it occurs, irrespective of other 
sounds in the word (an example of this is the 
change of d to d referred to above) ; in the 
combinative the change itself, and the direction 
of the change, arc conditioned by neighbouring 
sounds. 

For instance, in the 7th century a number of 
vowels of a particular character underwent a 
change in a certain direction when followed by 
an / or ay (pronounced like y in you) m the next 
syllable ; the vowei h under these conditions 
became y (like French // in hate). Thus the 
the noun tniis had a plural musi, which became 
mjw ; by later, isolative, changes this pair 
became mouse, mice. Or, to give an example 
of a consonantal change ; in the 6th century, or 


even earlier, the English A-soiind, before the 
vowels e, i, became something like the modern 
eh, though it remained as k before a, o, it ; cf. 
chin, child, with can, could, all these four words 
being pronounced with k before the 6th century. 

A more modern example can be seen in the 
.special development of d to the diphthong au 
(pronounced as ow in cow) before /, in the 14th 
century ; this au, by a later, isolative change, 
acquired the sound of aw in law. This explains 
the modern pronunciation of hall, call, small, 
etc., as compared with man, hat, these last 
showing the normal development of Middle 
English d when unaffected by combinative 
influences. 

Foreign Influence 

Sometimes the influence of a foreign language 
or foreign speakers may have something to do 
with the initiation of a widespread senes of 
sound-changes. It has been suggested that one 
of the chief causes of the First Sound-shift was 
the fact thal the Germanic peoples, in the course 
of their migrations southward and westward 
between 500 and 100 u.c., came into contact 
with tribes speaking a language or languages of a 
very difl'ercnt type. Similarly it is possible, 
though hardly capable of proof, that it was the 
influence of French or Anglo-Norman speakers 
in the 12th and 13th centuries which gave the 
impulse to the Great Vowel-shift. 

One of the strongest faclois in preserving a 
language as an ordered system, but at the same 
lime an influence capable of altering the form of 
words and the structure of sentences, is the 
principle known as analogy. This is a process 
by which the derived forms of individual W'ords 
icqiiircd to express a certain meaning or syn- 
tactical relation are constructed by the speaker 
in the moment of speaking to accord with what 
may be called accepted models. No one learns 
or attempts to carry in his memory the complete 
declension of every noun, the complete con- 
jugation of every verb, all the adjectives that 
can be formed from a noun, the comparative and 
superlative of every adjective, and so on. In 
the native speaker and in the fluent foreign 
speaker the process of analogy is constantly 
at work, supplying without hesitation, as re- 
quired, the necessary formative elements. 

Changes by Association 

Words and forms arc grouped together by 
associations of various kinds, the two chief 
being association of meaning and association of 
Junction. To the former belong such groups as 
names denoting relationships (father, mother, 
brother, sister, etc.), names denoting measure- 
ments (mile, yard, foot, stone, pound, ounce, 
etc.). As an example of the influence of some 
members of such a group upon others we may 
instance the substitution of th for d medially in 
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father, mother (Old English feeder, moder), on the 
analogy of brother (O.E. brodor ; 6 th) ; or 
the uninflectcd plurals —in certain usages — of 
the whole group of measurement-nouns (yard, 
stone, etc.) owing to the fact that some of them 
in Old English were neuter nouns with un- 
changed plurals ; or the change of the ending 
t to th in the ordinal numerals fifth, sixth (O.K. 
fjfta, sixta), on the analogy of seventh (O.E. 
seofo6a), etc. Or, to take a point affecting 
pronunciation only, we may note the word 
sacri/ejfious, the last three syllables of which 
have been inllucnccd by the unrelated religions, 
so that the third syllable has a short instead of a 
long vowel. 

Association of function can be illustrated 
from any of the formative elements used to 
express modilications in meaning oi relation 
For instance, the idea of “ morc-than-one " is 
associated with the letter .v (or es) m writing, 
and the sounds s, z, or /: in speaking, and wc 
have no hesitation in constructing the forms 
cats, hippopotamuses afi the plurals of fv//, 

row, hippopotamus. (The last example illus- 
trates the elfect in English of applying the same 
analogical principles to foreign words as to 
native ones ; the “ learned ” plural, hippo- 
potami, is not in popular use.) This plural m 
-.V (O.E. -as) IS now by far the commonest m 
English, but before the Norman Conquest it was 
rivalled by plurals in ■//, in -a, in -r, in -r// (as in 
oxen), in -///, by unchanged plurals, by plurals 
with changed vowel. Nearly all these varieties 
have now yielded to the analogy of the -.v plural, 
which belonged origmallv only to a large group 
of nouns in one of the nine or ten declensions 
of Old English. The f rcnch words with plural 
in -.V, introduced after the C onquest, helped to 
establish the -v as the normal plural ending. 

A few oft he Old Fmghsh plurals with changed 
vowels have survived all of them, it should be 
noticed, very common words, which alone have 
a chance of continuing to exist in peculiar 
forms : tooth - teeth, goose -geese, foot — feet, 
mouse —mice, man — men (in O.E. tod- -ted, 
)^ds — gflv, fol — fet, mils - mys, matin menn). 
Other nouns which originally had this type of 
plural arc hook, i^oat, oak (O.E^. hoc — bee, 
gat — geet, cic — tff), etc. ; if these had not been 
re-lbrmcd by analogy with the .v-plurals, wc 


should now have the pairs hook —beech, goat — 
geet, oak — eech. Children sometimes use the 
plurals gooses, etc. 

Verbs have been very strongly affected by the 
working of analogy, even if their history is 
traced only as far back as the beginning of 
written records in Britain (c. a.d. 700). The 
two mam classes, weak and strong (i.e. those 
which form their past tense by adding d or ^ 
and those which form their past tense without 
d or /, but usually with a vowel change), still 
survive, but there have been changes within 
these groups, and even changes from one group 
to another. In Old English the strong verbs 
can be arranged in seven classes, each of which 
had four princip.il forms with differing vowels, 
forming the basis of the conjugation. The 
verb “ to steal," for instance, had infinitive 
stelan, past tense singular stivl, pa.sl tense plural 
stddon, past participle stolen. In Modern 
English the vowel of the past participle (it was 
lengthened m Middle English) has been intro- 
duced into the past tense, singular and plural, 
and wc now have only two vowels in the con- 
jugation : steal— St ole(n). 

In some instances three distinct vowels have 
survived, c.g. drive — drove — driven ; in O.E. 
the four principal parts were inlimlivc drifan, 
past singular dtaf, past plural drtjon, past 
participle drifcn (the last two having the same 
stem-vowel). Now the past plural has the same 
vowel as the past singular. Some verbs, such 
as sing sang -sung, retain three different 
vowels, though others of the same class have 
now only two : fling flung, sting -stung, etc. 

Examples of verbs which have changed their 
group, arc hide, which, though originally weak, 
has now a strong past participle : hide hidden, 
on the analogy of ride - ridden ; and help, now 
help — helped, with weak past tense and past 
participle, though in O.E. the four parts were 
helpan— halp —hulpon - holpen. 

French verbs adopted in Middle English were 
normally in Heeled on the model of the weak 
verbs (e.g. pass - -passed), but occasionally strong 
forms are found, e.g, strive — strove — striven 
(Old FTench esfriver), on the analogy of drive — 
drove — driven ; and in Middle English are found 
variants such as escape — escape — on the analogy 
of wake -woke, etc. 


LESSON 7 

Semantics, or the Study of Word Meanings 


T he study of the meaning of words, of the 
changes of meaning arising during the 
course of the history of a language, and 
of the similar and dissimilar meanings of related 
words, is known as Semantics, This Lesson 
deals with changes in meaning which can be 


traced since the beginning of the written history 
of English, and gives some account of the often 
very surprising developments, dating from still 
curlier periods, in the history of English and 
languages related to it. On the whole the 
three chief directions of change arc those which 
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may be Jabcllcd pejoration (a change in which a 
word develops an uncomplimentary sense), 
expansion or generalisation of meaning, and 
specialisation. Not all changes, however, can 
be included under these categories, and, more- 
over, an old meaning often survives alongside a 
more recent one. 

MeetiiiR New Needs 

A change in culture, religion, social outlook, 
or fashion, often produces new facets of signi- 
ficance in older words. There are interesting 
examples of this in Old English, where, with the 
introduction of C hristianity in the late 6th and 
early 7lh centuries, English words and religious 
terms were adapted in sense, or new compounds 
were formed from native elements, to meet the 
needs of the new- faith. (E'or some technical 
iticas, however, the English borrowed terms 
from abroad ; these are dealt with in a later 
Lesson.) Many words used in new senses can 
be found in the writings of King Alfred, of 
,Tlfric of Eynsham, of Wulfslan, and of other 
religious writers. Some of them have died out, 
though many survive. Thus Lent, O.E. Icncfcn, 
which first meant the season of spring " (the 
word is related to long, and implies the time 
when the days lengthen), is u.sed already in the 
ecclesiastical sense in the early 1 1th century. 
I'he two meanings survive side by side in Middle 
I .nglish The modern Easter, O.E. Easttc, was 
originally the name of a goddess of the rising 
sun, but was adopted by the English Christians 
as the name for the feast of the Resurrection. 

The Old f jiglish fcond, “ an enemy," modern 
fiend (ultimately the present participle of a verb 
meaning “to hate"), was often specialised in 
the sense of “the devil." The word hv7i, 
originally “ a holy shrine ” (cf. Ciothic, weihs, 
“ holy was debased in meaning, and became 
a “heathen shnne ; an idol." The word now 
survives only in place-names, such as Weedon, 
which must have been the site of a pagan temple. 
There were also formed from elements already 
existing, such compounds as godcinui divine," 
godspeJi “ gospel " ( good message, translating 
the Latin "from Greek— etc. 
Similar results of a fresh influx of cultural ideas 
may be traced in Middle Lnglish, as, for instance, 
the development of G.l cniht, “ a boy, servant," 
ill the specialised sense of a feudal knight. 

Word Specialisation 

Sometimes a word has become specialised 
after the introduction from a foreign language 
of another term denoting the more general idea ; 
O.E, deor (Mod. Eng. deer) meant " an animal " 
in general, but as heast and animal {Uom E'rench 
and Latin) gradually displaced it, it became 
limited to its present sense. The ordinary word 
in Old English for “ to smell " was stincan ; 
smell ousted it to some extent in Middle English, 


and stink now has only the sense of " to smell 
unpleasant," or. as a noun, “ a bad smell ; 
nouns denoting “ plea.sant smell " all come from 
French ; scent, odour, perfume, fragrance. 

Varied Uses 

The word pipe was applied originally to a 
tubular musical instrument, and the term in 
English (and the corresponding word in other 
languages) was used later for other objects re- 
sembling this in their tubular shape ,* the word 
acquired first the general sense of tube, and was 
then specialised again in various directions, 
though in some of these sen.ses pipe can be 
regarded as abbreviated from a compound: 
drain-pipe, gas-pipe, wind-pipe, and, especially, 
lobacco-pipc. We have a similar scries of 
specialisations for glass, which is used variously 
for objects made of glass, the full sense being 
supplied by the context : e.g. {a) tumbler, (6) 
barometer, (r) mirror, {d) telescope, etc. 

A word which has been much limited in popu- 
lar use IS doctor. It was used formerly (and, of 
course, is still in academic circles) of one whei 
had taken the degree of doctor (it simply meani 
" learned ") in any faculty— medicine, theology,) 
law, philosophy, etc. ; but as doctors of medicine ) 
came most into contact with the outside public, > 
the word came to mean specifically a physician, 
and is now often used in referring to, or as a 
form of address to, practitioners who have not 
taken the degree of M.D. Another word of 
restricted significance is wade, which in Old 
English meant simply “ to go, move, travel," and 
now denotes only “ to go on foot through 
water." 

On the other hand, the verb drive was applied 
in Old English only to the act of "driving" 
cattle, sheep, etc., that is to say, causing them to 
proceed and controlling their progress along a 
road, etc. ; now the senses arc very varied, and 
one can drive a train or a motor-car. 

Degenerated in Meaning 

Among words which have degenerated in 
meaning is giddy, which is apparently related to 
g<fd, and meant originally “ inspired by a god, in 
a state of ecstasy." In Old English it meant 
" insane," and it is now used of persons suffering 
from vertigo, or, in a moral sense, of persons 
showing a lack of balance or stability of char- 
acter. The word sick (O.E. seoc), used generally 
of a state of ill-health, is now, by a change of 
fashion, often replaced by ill ; the old usage still 
obtains in America. Fellow is not now used as a 
polite form of address, though it retains its early 
meaning in reference to Fellows or members of a 
governing body of a college ; in the sense of 
“ companion " it has largely gone out of popular 
use. Another word which has degenerated in 
meaning is silly ; Old English stelig meant 
" happy, blessed " ; this developed into “ inno- 
cent," and then into simple-minded, stupid." 
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In the same way English words can be con- 
sidered in relation to other languages, and the 
divergence of their meanings from those of their 
common ancestors four thousand or so years 
ago can be seen. In the following examples 
words or forms which have been reconstructed 
in accordance with recognized rules of develop- 
ment but are not recorded in writing are 
marked with an asterisk ; most of these are 
quoted in the form in which they must have 
existed in Indo-Germanic, the common ancestor 
of English, German, etc., and of Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Sanskrit, and others. 

An interesting connexion can be traced be- 
tween the words delirium and Icarnin^f. The 
former, a word borrowed by English from Latin 
delirium^ is formed from the Latin verb dCdhwc, 
which in a ligurativc sense meant to be deranged, 
delirious, but, literally, to turn aside from the 
furrow in ploughing ; the Latin word lira meant 
the ridge of earth between two furrows, and, 
finally, the furrow itself ; from this came the 
verb just mentioned (f/<? ^from, out of). In the 
parent language there was a group of words 
(from one of which //>^/ comes) *//.v-, 

meaning a ridge of earth, a rut, a trail or track. 
In the Slavonic languages the words derived 
from this group have become specialised m the 
sense of furrowed ground, hence cultivated land, 
and sometimes garden bed (e.g. Lithuanian lyse). 
In the Germanic languages the significance is 
rather in the direction of trace, track ; thus 
German has a word Celcisc. track ; Ciothic laisf.s, 
track : corresponding to the latter are the Old 
High German Icist and Old English lu’sf, a track, 
a footprint, a shoemaker's last, further, Ger- 
manic *lais, etc., in the sense of following a 
trail, came to be used ligurativcly in the sense of 
obtaining information, acquiring knowledge ; 
hence Gothic lais, I know, and laisjan, to teach 
or learn, and its Old Finglish relations Icornian 
(Mod. I'ng. learn) and Uvran (Chaucer's lere), 
both used in the senses of to learn and to teach. 

From Wool to Fight 

Another group with widely divergent develop- 
ments IS that derived from Indo-Germanic *pck-, 
meaning wool, hair. Some of the descendants 
of this word have kept the original sense more 
or less exactly ; Greek pekos meant wool, fleece ; 
Sanskrit paks-man hair, eyebrows ; O.E. feax, 
hair (now only in names, such as Fair-fax) ; O. 
Norse fax, mane (students of Norse mythology 
will remember the horses GuUfaxi and Skinfaxi, 
Gold-mane and Shiny-mane). Closely con- 
nected with Indo-Germanic *pek- is the form 
*peku-, an animal considered valuable on ac- 
count of its wool ; hence Lat. peats, cattle, from 
which arose the sense of property, possessions 
(hence Lat. pealnla, property, money, as in Eng. 
pecuniary, and pecQlium, private property, 
whence English peculiar), and O.H.G. fihu, O.E. 


feoh, cattle, money ; from the last (O.E.) word 
comes Mod. Eng )ee in the sense of money. But 
this is not the end of words derived from Indo- 
Germanic *pek-. With the suffix -t-en, *pekten 
is applied to a toothed instrument for arranging 
the hair, a comb ; cf. Lat. pecten, a comb, and 
the Greek kteis, genitive kfemt^, earlier *pkten(K\\ 
in the same sense. In Germanic the form derived 
from *pek-t- seems to have been generalised 
from a comb to any pointed instrument and 
hence we have the verbs O.E. feluan, O.H.G, 
felitan, O. Frisian fiuchta, all meaning originally 
to use a pointed instrument or weapon, and 
hence to fight. 

More Examples of Divergence 

Specialisation in many directions can be 
exemplified in the descendants of the various 
forms of Indo-Germanic *dlta\ '^dhr-, '^dhor. 
*dltre, etc., to make a noise. With the addition 
of a formativc^elemenl -n (giving Indo-Germanic 
*dhrcN, ^dhron, etc.) wc have the Germanic 
forms *dran, *dren, etc., a bee, a drone (the 
insect being named from its sound), rcprescntetl 
by O.H.G. treno. Old Saxon draw and drdtu 
O.H. drdn. Mod. Eng. dionc (note the further - 
figurative “development of drone in the sense c^f 
an idler). Cicrmanic has also, however, a trace 
of the more general sense, in Gothic dninjus, a 
droning sound, 'fhis sense is uppermost in 
Sanskrit ; cf. Skrt. dhranati, resounds. In Latin, 
the verb drensdre is limited to the cry of the 
swan. In Cireck we have, on ihe one hand, the 
de.scriptive insect-names thrdnax (a dialectal 
form), an-threne, a drone, and ien-threnc, a 
wasp ; and, on llic other hand, ilireno.;, mournful 
song, dirge (cf. the borrowed English word 
threnody). Again, omitting the -//- element, we 
have from the Indo-Germanic *dficr-, etc., 

Germanic *dur-, O.E. dora, humblc-bec, and the 
modern dor-heetle, while Greek has, with a more 
general sense, ilnn^thos, a confused noise, and in 
Lettish we find (with prefixes), on the one hand, 
Uli4n)diiris, a drone, and, on the other, {den)deris, 
a whimpering child. 

The word dreai v and its Germanic relations 
offer an example of a figurative development of 
a concrete term. In O.E. dreorif' (M.E. dreri) 
meant not only sad, but it had also the earlier 
senses of shedding tears, or (of tears, ram, etc ) 
falling, dripping ; and the ultimate root seems 
to have been Indo-Germ. "'dhreus, *dhrous, 
*dhriis, anything that drips or drops. Cf. also 
O.E. dreosan, to fall, drip, O.L.G, driosan. A 
more concrete and limited sense appears in 
Gothic drausna, piece, mouthful, Lettish drttska, 
piece, crumb, and Lithuanian druska, salt. 

Strange Derivations 

Meanings sometimes develop in unexpected 
ways, and the same original base may acquire 
two senses apparently directly opposed to each 
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other. For instance, the E-nglish word hUnks 
which, through the Indo-Germanic form ^hhlo^-, 
IS related to Latin *fia^nia, later fiumma, flame, 
Greek phlcf^cin, to burn, phlo^mos, bla^e, phlox, 
earlier *phlo^s, flame (the flower ph/ov is named 
from its bright colour). The original sense of 
black IS, then, “ burn!, darkened by fiie." 
Another more distantly related word is Eng. 
bleach, from the Old f’nglish verb bhvean, to 
whiten (cause to grow pale), from, the (now ob- 
solete) adjective bide, shining, hence pale ; the 
original sense was shining, glittering, glowing. 

The names of colours not infrequently vary 
m sense in the diflerent languages. Thus the 
word blue is a direct relation of Lat. fldvus, 
yellow, golden ; yellow (O.E. f^colo) is cognate 
with Gk. khldros, green, and Lithuanian reh'as, 
green. So also we find related words used for 
the names of dilferent birds : cf. Gk. ki-khle, 
thrush, klicliddn, swallow, and the last syllable 
of (O.E. mlue-f'ale, bird singing in 

the night), all derived from a base meaning to 
sing or cry. Similarly, Eng. thiosilc and l brush 
are cognate not only with Lat. nodus, thrush, 
but also with Cik. stroiithos, sparrow, and 
stnlthidn, ostrich {ostrich itself is from Old 
French ostriuhe, from l.ow Latin avis struthio, 
the bird ostrich). 

Connexion Traced 

The historical connexion between tiyer and 
etiquette, impossible as it seems, is worth 
tracing. Etiquette is borrow'cd from O, French 
estiquete, a ticket, label (something stuck on) ; 
this is actually borrowed from a Germanic 
language, and conesponds to the Old English 
verb sticiau, to stick, i e. to be fixed, remain 
fastened, either by adhering, or by being pierced 
or pinned ; this latest meaning is the earlier, as 
we can see from the corresponding nouns, O.E. 
sticca, stick, peg. Old fligh German stdi. Gothic 
stiks, point, prick (cf. stickleback). Fhc ancestral 
Indo-Germanic form was *Mi}^~, but occurred 
also without the initial .v .■ both meaning 

sharp, pointed ; the former appears also in 
Gk. sti^-ma, mark made by a prick, scar ; Lat. 
in-stig-dre, to prick with a goad, urge on (cf. 
instigate, which is borrowed from it) ; *iig is 
found in Sanskrit tigmas, pointed, and in Old 
Persian tigta, sharp ; by a specialisation of 
meaning the latter also had the sense of “ tiger," 
borrowed into English from the East. 

Animal Nomenclature 

Animals are often named from some habit 
or property ; thus, Lat. cer-vus, stag, deer, 
means the horned animal ; the same base 
appears in O.E. hcorot, stag (Mod. Eng. hart) ; 
cf. with these Gk. keras, horn, and the related 
forms (Indo-Germ. has *ker and ^kor, horn) in 


Lat. cornu, horn, and Eng. horn. The English 
word deer is, as has already been pointed out, 
a specialised sense of O.E. dear, an animal, 
which, with O.H.G. tior, O. Norse diur. Gothic 
dius, etc., all used for animal, have ultimately 
the sense of “ a breathing or living thing ” ; the 
Indo-Germanic word *dhews, etc., from which 
they are all derived, meant breath, and also 
steam, vapour. 

In the same way, horse (O.E. hors), with 
O.H.G. and O. Saxon hros, means the runner, 
and is related to Lat. currere, earlier *cursere, to 
run. Fox, with O.H.G. foha. Gothic f'aulid, is 
apparently cognate with Skrt. puccha, tail, and 
is named from its brush. 

Fowl, O.E. jugol (the usual word for bird in 
O.E.), with Gcimari and Dutch vogel. Gothic 
fugls, bird, arc from *flugl-, from a form *flug‘, 
ultimately the .same as O.E. fleogan, to fly, 
w'hcnce comes the modern verb. 

It IS curious that the complete histories of 
the common words dog, pig, sheep, and landi 
are unknown (the last two occur in otheri 
Germanic languages, but apparently no fartheri 
afield). Cur is named from the dog's growl ;\ 
cf. O. Norse kuna, to grumble. Camel is from \ 
Hebrew gdmdl, related to an Arabian word ' 
meaning to carry, while dromedary is derived ' 
through French and Latin, from Greek dromados 
(nom. dramas), a runner ; the base *drom-, 
running, appears also in Gk. dromos, course, 
race-track, cf E:ng. luppodrome, from Gk. hippo- 
diomos, a track for horse- racing. 

Original Forms 

The word cow really means " that which 
feeds ; the eating animal " ; it represents O.E. 
cu (cf German kuh) ; this, also an Old Slavonic 
word gov-edo, ox, and Irish hd, cow, are from an 
original form '^gwdu, cow, ox, etc., whence also 
come Gk. bans, Lat. bos, ox (cf bovine), and 
Skrt. gdu, ox (the last occurs in nilghau, the 
name of an Indian antelope, meaning blue ox). 
But *gwdu also meant to feed, and from it is 
also derived Greek hoskein, to feed cattle ; the 
corresponding adjective botanikos meant first 
" relating to pasture or fodder," but later more 
generally " relating to herbs " ; from this came 
French bot unique, whence English botany. 

The words .serpent and snake both mean the 
creeping thing, the former (of Latin origin) 
being connected with Lat. serpere, to crawl (cf 
Skrt. sarpaii, he crawls, and sarpas, serpent), 
the latter with O.H.G. snahhan, to creep. 
Worm, with O.H.G. wurnn Gothic waurms, O. 
Norse ormr, and Lat. vermis, earlier *vormis, 
comes from an original *wer-, *wr-, meaning to 
twist, turn, w'hich appears also in a large 
number of other words, including wrench, wring, 
wrest, wrong, worry. 
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LESSON 8 

Foreign Words in the English Vocabulary 


T merb can be few languages, except among 
the most remote and primitive com- 
munities, which do not possess as pari of 
their vocabulary some proportion of words 
from other languages. Such loan-words must, 
of course, be distinguished from words inherited 
from an ancestor. It would be incorrect, for 
instance, to speak of Latin loan-words in French, 
except in the case of some learned words : 
Frtnch is Latin in origin, being directly derived 
from it, not merely adopting words from it. 

The number of loan-words in Fnglish is 
remarkably large, probably larger than the 
number in any other huropean tongue ; some 
of these others, indeed- for example, German 
and to a certain extent the Scandinavian 
languages — delinitcly avoid foreign words, and 
prefer instead to make up their own somewhat 
clumsy compounds, c.g Norwegian fjernsyns- 
inottakcr (“far sccing's from-takei ") for English 
television (from Greek and Latin), receivei 
(from Latin). Throughout the whole couisc of 
Its history English has steadily continued to 
absorb one word after another, one group of 
words after another, from any language with 
which it came into contact. Although this has 
sometimes meant that a good native word was 
replaced and ultimately lost, il has also very 
considerably increased the size and nehness of 
the vocabulary. 

The introduction of foreign words may be 
due to direct contact between speakers of tw'o 
languages, or it may be due to the influence ol“ 
literature. On the w'hole, words belonging to 
the former group are usually of the more 
popular, ordinary type, those of the latter 
usually of a more learned type. The fact of 
words being borrowed in very large numbers 
from a certain foreign language at a certain 
period usually points to a corresponding period 
of bilingualism, during which both languages 
arc spoken, and words from each incorporated 
into the other. As will be seen later, there have 
been in English two very striking periods of 
borrowing of this kind ; the Scandinavian 
domination of parts of England just before the 
Norman Conquest, and the Norman- French 
domination after it. 

Changes in Pronunciation 

Loan-words are not always, one might 
almost say not often, adopted in exactly their 
original form. Frequently the precise sounds 
of the borrowed word do not actually exist in 
the borrowing language, and the sounds most 
nearly corresponding are substituted. In this 
wav the loans become part and parcel of the 


ordinary speech of the country or community, 
and develop subsequently in exactly the same 
way as the native words. Sometimes certain 
of the native speakers arc able to pronounce the 
foreign sounds, and habitually use them in the 
borrowed words, while others do not, and in 
these circumstances two forms may arise. 
This happened in the case of words like launch, 
laimilry, which now have either the vowel of 
father or the vowel of cuir ; the distinction goes 
back to the L^th century, when some speakers 
pronounced such words with the ordinary 
English an, others with the French nasal 
vowel, (i. Sometimes a word will not be fully 
naturalised for a considerable period, but may 
be pronounced as a kind of compromise 
between the foreign and native pronunciations. 
We may instance the word f^araye, which is 
pronounced with an E.nglish first vowel instead 
of the French one, and with the stress on the 
first syllabic, but has not yet, at least among 
speakers of Standard English, been fully 
anglicised to yannlye. 

Loans from Latin 

The language which we know as West 
Germanic, from which English, Dutch, German 
and Frisian all developed, and which was spoken 
approximately in what is now Holland, south 
Denmark, and north-west Germany, borrowed 
words from Latin at least as early as the 3rd 
century of this era, and most of these words 
are preserved in the individual West Germanic 
dialects. Most of them are military terms or 
words denoting ideas or objects of trade which 
the Germanic peoples learnt to know first 
through the Roman soldiers, officials, and 
merchants. Thus we have in Mod. Eng. street. 
Old Eng. strip/, from Latin strata (via), paved 
road ; O.E. port, gate, haven, hixi. port ns ; O.E. 
mil, mile, Lat. niilia (for milia passnitrn, a 
thousand paces) ; O.E. (raster, city, Lat. 
castra ; O.E. cdsere, emperor, Lat. caesar ; 
further, commercial terms and objects, such 
as O.E. disc, dish, Lat. discus ; pise, pea, 
Lat, pisuni ; pipor, pepper, Lat. piper ; f^imm, 
jewel, Lat. f^emma (the Mod. Eng. f^em is, 
however, a later borrowing from French ; 
O.E. f^imni would have become yim) ; mynet, 
coin, money (Mod. Eng. mint), Lat. moneta : 
O.E. win, wine, Lat. vinnm ; O.E. pnnd, 
pound, Lat. pomio. A few ecclesiastical terms 
also date from this period, though they cannot 
be among the very earliest loans and were 
probably learnt while the ancestors of the 
English were still pagan ; so we have O.E. 
biscop, bishop, Lat. episcopus ; retool, monastic 
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rule, Lat, rcf^ula. At the saixjc time a few 
words were learnt from Greek, though through 
the medium of Latin ; O.H. angel, Lat. 

anfidus. from Greek ai^^elos ; O.E. dvofol, 
devil, l.at. diaholus, from Gk. diaholns : and 
O.F. circe, church, from Gk- kuriakon. 

Religious and Trade I'erms 

More words were adopted from Latin, chiefly 
through continental intercourse, after the 
settlement of the Fnglish in this country. 
Many of these, especially those learnt after 
the introduction of C hristianity in the early 
7lh century, are religious terms, but the 
names of common objects of trade, etc., are 
by no means infret|uent. Belonging to this 
perioil w'c have, for instance : O.L. papa, 
pope, arc, chest, ark, fats, false, mynstcr, 
monastery, f(tnt, font, dotjinc, lord, from the 
I atm words papa, area, falsas, monastcrium, 
fans (gen. font is), dominns , beside torr, tower, 
ci>pot\ copper, banner, ocdc, oil, fcjin\ 

fever, cycen, kitchen, niylcn, mill, from the 
Latin words t arris, capiani, siffnani, oleum, 
frhri.w coquina, mo/ina. 

There is also a considerable number of words 
borrowed from l.atm, which, though used 
freely in the religious writings of the 8th to 
the ioth centuries, probably did not penetrate 
into colloquial speech ; such arc O.L. apostol, 
cpis'to/a. psalm or salm, marfyi, tempt, sanct, 
sacred (priest). 

CTdtic and Scandinavian Words 

During thcii continental period, before they 
came to Fngland, and also after their settlement 
in this country, the Fnglish people adopted a 
number of words from Celtic. A very early 
loan is certainly to be found in O.F. rice, a 
kingdom, and ailiective rice, powerful, from 
a Celtic form rik-, a king ; this survives iri the 
suITtx of bishopric (in the sen.se of jurisdiction), 
and the meaning has partly influenced Middle 
Fnglisfi rich, from Old French riche (itself a 
loan-word from Ciermanic, and thus from the 
same source as the Old Fnglish word). The 
verb nde, the noun wire, and perhaps also the 
metal-name lead, arc to be referred to the pre- 
.settlemcnt period. From the Britons in this 
country the Fnglish adopted assa, ass, brace, 
badger (now only provincial), diin, hill (Mod. 
f ng. down), dry, magician (cf. the later druid, 
which is of the same Celtic origin, but through 
F rcnch from a Latin form of the Celtic word), 
and two or three others which have not survived. 
The word cross (n.) may have come directly 
from Celtic (Irish), or from Celtic by way of 
Old Norse. 

Apart from Latin loan-words the most im- 
portant additions to the vocabulary before the 
Conquest were from Scandinavian — Norse and 
Danish. Most of these arc recorded in writing 


first in the post-Conquest period, but large 
numbers of them must have reached this 
country earlier, during the Danish invasions of 
the 1 0th century, and still more during the 
period of Scandinavian settlement in the 11th 
century, when in certain parts of the country, 
notably the north-west, north-easi, and cast 
Midlands, the Danes and Norsemen lived side 
by side with and intermarried with the Fnglish, 
and when bilingualism certainly existed for 
some time over a considerable area. 

Some of the earliest Scandinavian forms to 
be recorded in Fnglish are names of kinds of 
boats, titles of rank, and similar distinctive 
words (e.g. barda, beaked ship, cnear, small 
warship, huscarl, member of the king’s body- 
guard, etc.), but we find also such commonplace 
words as call (first in the poem known as “ The 
Battle of Maldon,” 991), take, and law. It is 
interesting to note that only these more ordinary 
words survive m Middle F nglish from those 
early loans. j 

After the Norman Conquest 

After the Conquest, when records become 
more numerous, Scandinavian w'ords are found 
in great numbers, and include such as sister, 
husband, fellow ; sky, skin, cyy, hull, winn ; 
meek, low : both ; thouyli. I’urlher, we even 
have the Scandinavian pronouns they, their, 
them (Scand. F'tv/-, peirra, peim) replacing the 
Fnglish plural pronouns (O.Fi. hie, heora, him), 
first in the north-cast, and (hen by a gradual 
drift in the south-easi, and finally in the west. 

Since both Old I: nglish and Scandinavian arc 
ultimately derived from the same original form 
(which we call Prirnilivc Germanic), the two 
languages had very many words in common, 
some of which arc only slighdy difl'crcnliated, 
while others are the same in both. In the latler 
instance, it is impossible to say from which 
language a specific Middle Fnglish form arose. 
Bui it is usually easy to distinguish the two ; 
thus Mod. Frig, swain is certainly, from Old 
Norse sveinn, and not from Ihe corresponding 
O.F. swan (winch would have become Mod. 
swone), kettle is O. Norse ketill, not O.F. cetcl 
(which would now have been chettle). In many 
instances the actual Scandinavian dialects from 
which the borrowed forms are derived can be 
distinguished (e.g. F^anish, Norwegian, Swedish). 

Sometimes an Old English form remains, but 
acquires the (slightly different or specialised) 
sense of the Scandinavian equivalent. Thus 
O.F. dteam meant song, music, joy ; but in 
Middle Fnglish the word dream is used (as now) 
with the meaning of the corresponding Scand. 
draumr, vision. So also Mod. Eng- c^arl 
represents O.E. eorl, man, hero, warrior, but 
acquired in Middle Fnglish something of the 
significance of Scand. ya/V, a title of honour and 
also of office, 
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Two verbal suffixes which, though occurring 
in Old English, arc far more frequent in Middle 
English, and appear to be mainly due to Scan- 
dinavian influence, are (a) the inchoative (i.e. 
indicating the beginning or development of an 
action or quality) suffix -c/i, e.g. in darken, 
fasten, quicken, gladden, lengthen, weaken, 
slacken, listen, etc., and (b) the frequentative 
suffix -/c. as in dabble, dangle, bustle, babble, 
wobble, gabble, waggle, drizzle, etc. 

Origin of Anglo-French 

During the 11th century England was in close 
contact with that part of France which was 
nearest it geographically, Normandy in the 
north-west ; and the association became even 
more intimate when William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, was crowned king of England m 1066. 
The social, political, and religious systems of 
Normandy at this tunc were more elaborate and 
developed than those of England ; and this, 
added to the fact that the Normans were the 
ruling class, caused a rapid spread of Fiench 
ideas, customs, and so on, over the greater part 
of England. These new ideas, as well as new 
objects of trade, brought with them French 
words to represent them. But at the same time 
we find also French words icplavin^ Old English 
ones, and this becomes more and more marked 
during the passing of the l.'llli and 14th cen- 
turies, when fTcnch and English speakers w'ere 
living a common life and F'rcnch forms being 
constantly u.sed in English by bilingual speakers. 
During thrs period also Norman French de- 
veloped a distinct dialect in this country, known 
as Anglo-f Tench, and a considerable amount of 
literature w'ritten in this dialect still survives. 

First-comers from France 

Very few Norman- French words arc recorded 
in F.nglish before the end of the iJlh century. 
Those thal do occur — for in.siance, in that ver- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which was 
continued at Peterborough after the Norman 
Conquest — include several place-names, such as 
Bataiilc (now Battle, the name given to the scene 
of the battle of Hastings) and Malveisin, a 
1 rcnch name given to a castle built near Barn- 
borough, and meaning in English, as explained 
in the Chronicle, “ evil neighbour ” ; we find 
also the foreign word Nativtteth for the Feast 
of the Nativity, and. of common nouns, 
cuncelere { chancellor) and tut, tower (refer- 
ing to the Tower of London). From the end 
of the first quarter of the 12th century, from 
which date till 1 154 additions were made to the 
Chronicle at various times, we find further 
military and legal terms, such as (to give their 
modern forms) war, prison, accord, council, 
justice, peace, treasure, court ; a few religious 
terms, such as charity, procession, and a few 
titles : countess, duke, empress. 
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Documents from the end of the 1 2th century 
arc very largely religious in character, and, to 
begin with, French words are very rare ; we 
have among the earliest in this type of literature 
sot (-—fool), setved : and in slightly later 
texts, feeble, y^racc, passion, poverty, f'luttony, 
orisons, etc., as well as more definitely learned 
words derived from ecclesiastical literature : 
synagogue, arcluinj^el, prophet, sacra men f, patri- 
arch. The de.servcdly famous prose book 
known as the Ancrcu Riw/e, or Kule of An- 
choresses, written probably before 120.) but 
surviving only in manuscripts not less than a 
quarter of a century later, has a considerable 
proportion of Norman-FTcnch words, both 
ecclesiastical and secular and of both popular 
and learned character ; to mention a few : 
hypocrisy, ohcdietKC, hhisphcmy, siilvation, pre- 
late. scinion, service, sire, dame, champion, 
robhet , lunse, naitot, assault, master, debt. 

Central French Dialect 

There arc two manuscripts of a long epic 
poem written about 1200 -a chronicle of 
Britain, known as the “ Brut " from the name 
of the 111 St hero of the poem, the Trojan BruUis - 
the lirsl apparently a contemporary copy, the 
second a shortened version of about fifty years 
later. In the second of these it is interesting to 
observe that in a number of instances French 
words arc substituted for the English words of 
ilie earlier version : pais ( pence) for the 
O.E. frio : cty for weop ( weeping) ; chief- 
tain for heretof^a ; puises lot haiyes ( O.E. 
heat^as, rings, money) ; and so on 

So far only the inlluence of Ntum in French 
upon the English vocabulary has been con- 
sidered, but during the later I3lh and I4lh 
centuries many words were introduced from 
another French dialect, known as C cntral 
iT'ench. These woids can often be distinguished 
from the more northerly forms borrowed earlier, 
by their vowel or consonant sounds. II happens 
not infrcqucnlly that two words survive in 
Modern English, one of which comes from 
Norman French, the other from Central French, 
differentiated in meaning in English, but ul- 
timately identical. Thus we have catch (N.Fr.) 
and chase (C.Fr.), launch and Umce, wa^e and 
f'Qice, etc. 

On the whole, French words borrowed 
between 1050 and 1450 fall into such categories 
as ecclesiastical, military, and legal terms, lilies, 
names of relationships (other than the im- 
mediate members of a family), words denoting 
dress and armour, food and drink, literary and 
artistic terms, gtfmes and dancing, indicating 
very clearly in what ways England came most 
under the influence of French culture. 

The end of the 14th century is the beginning 
of the Renaissance period of wesfern European 
culture, with the revival of interest in the 
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classical literatures, and their intensive study in 
England as well as other countries. This brought 
a large number of Greek and even more Latin 
words into literature, and through literature 
many of them penetrated to the colloquial 
language. The wave of classical influence was 
still felt as late as the 17th century, though 
Milton's style, highly charged as it is with 
classical words and meanings, is very individual- 
istic and not typical of his time. 

Some Varied Borrowings 

Meanwhile other countries in Europe and 
elsewhere were beginning to contribute to the 
English vocabulary. Words from Arabic, 
though coming through f'rcnch or Spanish, 
were introduced as early as the 14th century, 
such terms as a!chcni\\ ulcmhic, cipher, nadir, 
zenith, indicating the Arabian interest in science. 
During recent times Greek has contributed the 
greater part of the new- I nglish scientific 
vocabulary. Italy, among the leaders of the 
Renaissance movement, was the source of a 
stream of words dealing with music, art, and 
literature, and even now real Italian, un- 
anglicised words are often u.sed in connexion 
with such work. Among the most ordinary 
Italian words are piano, opera, solo, finale, 
stanza, canto, and even nni/nella. The artistic 
activity of the Netherlands also supplied terms 
of art, such as easel, landscape, nuiulstick : 
from Holland also came nautical terms : yacht, 
schooner, boom, dock, etc. German loans are 
chiefly scientific, such as zinc, quartz, cobalt 
from Spain came ne^to, port, shenv, leneyade, 
annada, and a number of military words, 
from western Asia (e.g. Persian, Turkish) 
English has adopted chiefly the names of 
objects of trade, plants, etc., such as turban, 
tulip, sugar, codec, and animals, as tiger and 
camel. Words from Hindustani are mostly of 
fairly recent introduction (1 8th century or later). 
Cabc(^ is from the Indian place-name, Calicut. 
Tea is Chinese, kimono Japanese, Quagga and 
zebra arc African. Australia supplies kangatoo, 
wallaby, dingo, boomerang, and other distinctive 
native names. 

The borrowing of words from the Americans 
began at the time of the discovery of that 


continent in the 15th century, and has continued 
ever since. The first loans were for the most 
part native Indian names of plants, etc., e.g. 
tobacco, banana, chocolate, jaguar, puma. Of 
recent years the borrowings have been chiefly 
from the United States, and consist partly of 
foreign words (e.g. German) used in American 
English, and partly of English words used in 
distinctive senses which developed first in 
America, often as slang terms. 

Invented Words 

The tremendous developments of science in 
the 19th and 20th centuries necessitated the 
invention of many words to describe new dis- 
coveries. chemical compounds, processes of 
manufacture, etc. Generally speaking, these 
invented words were made from Latin or Greek 
roots on correct philological principles, e.g. 
telegraph (from Gk. tele, far, and graphein, to 
write), telephone (from tele and Gk. phone, 
voice), antibiotic (from Gk. anti, against, and 
bios, life). But occasionally Latin and Greek 
were carelessly mixed, as in television (from Gky 
tele and Lai. visio, from videre, to sec). Anothei^ 
mixture is the word vitamin, invented in the\ 
192()s to describe what the di.scovcrcr of vitamins 
called “ an accessory food factor.” This was 
made from Lat. vita, life, and the existing 
chemical term amine (a compound derived from 
ammonia) ; ammonia itself had been named 
from a gum known to the ancient Greeks as 
ammoniakon because it was said to come from 
a plant growing near (he temple m Libya of the 
Ethiopian god Ammon (Egyptian Amcn-ra), 
w'hom the (i reeks equated with Jupiter. 

As well as by inventing words scientists and 
other learned writers have enriched English 
with new forms of ancient words wJiich they 
have adopted for special purposes. A good 
example is the Mod. Eng. word cycle. This 
came from Gk kuklos, the Indo-Gcrmanic 
ancestor of which was *k\vek\\jos : but by the 
Germanic line of descent this had become 
*hwehwulos, from which came O.E. hwcogol or 
hweol and Mod. ting, wheel. Thus ivcle and 
wheel are in ancestry the same word, used to- 
day with diflcrent meanings, the one learned 
and figurative, the other common and literal. 
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Names and Surnames 


I N modern times personal names consist of a 
surname and a first or Christian name. It 
is now often the practice to give a child two 
Christian names or even more (examples have 
been quoted of people having over twenty 
names), but this has been commonly the case 


only during the last century and a half approxi- 
mately. In the England of the pre-Conquest 
period it was very rare for any person to have 
more than one name, and hereditary surnames 
did not exist. The Anglo-Saxons inherited their 
method of name-giving and name-formation 
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from Ihe Indo-Germanic-speaking peoples from 
whom they derived their language, and the 
same method was in use in early times among 
the speakers of other Indo-Gcrmanic dialects. 

Greek Names 

Greek names are typical of the names of the 
whole Indo-Germanic family at an early period. 
The normal Greek personal name consists of 
two elements which express the hopes and 
expectations of the parents in naming the child, 
and so have meanings of good omen - fame, 
honour, power, piety, and so on. Sometimes 
the two elements together form a complete, 
united idea. Such names are Herodotus, gift 
of the goddess Hera ; Pericles, exceedingly 
famous ; Hippocles, famed through a horse, or 
horsemanship ; Diof^eues, divinely born ; Poh- 
crates, having great strength : Heracles, having 
fame through Hera. Many Greek names are 
formed with such elements as strains, an army ; 
makhe, battle ; polemos, war ; aikhdn, leader, 
ruler ; and animal names such as lukos, wolf ; 
Icon, lion. 

But the two elements of the name arc not 
always significant in combination. 1 or one 
thing the custom arose of giving a child a name 
composed of one element from his father’s (or 
grandfather's) name, and one from his mother's, 
and these resulted in meaningless compounds. 
One writer says he wished to name his son 
Plicidduides, after the child's grandfather, but 
his wife wanted it called by a name containing 
the element hippos, horse, such as Kallippides 
or Xaut hippos : so they compromised on a 
blend, Pheidippides, literally thrift-horse, which 
obviously makes no sense 

In addition to these full -names, of two 
elements, there arc also in Greek shortened 
forms of them, used as colloquial names or 
pet-names, first in the immediate family, but 
often extended to wider circles. So Zeuxis 
appears for Zeuxippos, Antphis for Aniphiaros, 
etc. More rarely the second element is retained ; 
Dika for Mna\idtka, etc. 

Thirdly, there are onc-cicmcnt names originat- 
ing in descriptive epithets or nicknames, such 
as Sttahdn, squint-eyed ; Stmos, Simakos, snub- 
nosed : Kul/os, crooked. Most of the names of 
this type arc of an uncomplimentary character. 

Early English Names 

Very similar conditions obtained in Fngland 
in the period between the Anglo-Saxon Settle- 
ment (5th century) and the Norman Conquest ; 
but here significant compounds are the 
exception, The elements are joined together 
without thought for suitability of meaning. The 
significance of the indiv’dual elements resembles 
that of the words used in Greek — words of 
favourable omen, expressing strength, courage, 
and good fortune. There are. for instance, names 
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containing the word bald (or beald), bold, either 
as first or as second element ; Batdwine (wine— 
friend), Baldheard (heard -strong), Baldhclm 
(helm — helmet), Baldriui (rtv/^ counsel), Cyne- 
beald (royal f bold), Ciithbald (famous l-bold), 
Dergbeald (day 4- bold), Frithitbakl (peace -f bold), 
and others. 

Words for war, such as bcadu, laid, f(uth, and 
victory, such as .s/.i>c, are common in the names 
of this period : Beaduhild (war f war), Beadti- 
frith (war I peace), Beaduwhie (war + friend), 
HUdiberht (war-h famous). Hildwine, Frithhild, 
Cuthhere, Sii^eberht, Siycbecild, Sighelm, Beorght- 
sfg, etc. Names indicating ruler or authority : 
Wald frith, Waldheim, Cvuewald, /Eseweald {(esc 

spear), Ricberht, Althdric (av//c/— noble), 
Frithiuic, Heretic (here army). Names of 
animals, etc. : Wulfgcu (gdr — stpeiir), /Ethel w id f, 
Atscwidf, Sigewidf, Laniwiilf (cflrAi = eagle), 
Eoforwulf {eofor boar), Wurmhere (wurni-^ 
dragon). Names of buildings, etc : burg, a 
fortified town, m Hildeburg, Ealdhurg, Cynehiirg, 
/Ethelburg, Bu/ghelm, Biagheard : ealh, temple, 
m Ealhhelni, Ealh frit hu, etc. : gcard, enclosure, 
dwelling, in Frithugcard, /Ethelgeard, etc. These 
form only a very small selection ; the number 
of elements and the various combinations thereof 
IS enormous. 

As in Greek, there are names consisting of a 
single element ; these are usually, as already 
indicated, colloquial or pet names abbreviated 
from the double forms : Deora, Beorna, Hilda 
(fern.), Beorht, Lufa, etc., and also such names as 
Dodda, Pulta, Tutta, Ruddu, Hidda, Witt a, Acca, 
Glappa, though the etymology of some names of 
this type is not clear. 

Chains of Names 

It was the custom in the Anglo-Saxon period 
for one clement to remain constant through 
successive generations. Thus a man named 
/Ethelwulf might have a son called /Ethelhere, 
a grandson /Ethelhelm, a great-grandson /Ethel- 
stdn, and so on ; or there might be in succession 
Wuijherc, Sigehetc, Cynehere, etc. Or the re- 
lation may be expressed by alliteration, that is 
to say, a chain of names each beginning with the 
same consonant or with the same or a different 
vowel, e.g. Beald wine, Beornhere, Beorht wulf, 
or Healfdene, Heorogdr, lirdthgar, Hcilga. The 
last three (historical characters) were the sons of 
Healfdene ; in the next generation occur 
Heorowcard, Hrethnc, Hrothmund, Hrothulf. 

Additional names are found occasionally in 
Old English, but these are always descriptive of 
an individual, and not hereditary. Bede mentions 
a princess i^dhelburg “ who was also called 
Tata," and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle refers 
to a certain A^lfhcah who was also known as 
Godwine. Sometimes these added names are 
descriptive of personal characteristics : /Ethelric 
Ealda (the old), Brihtric Grim (the fierce) ; 
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j^thelfliifd the White^ iVulfhun the Black ; some- 
times they indicate occupation : Britch Munuc 
(the monk) ; sometimes ancestry : Fin God- 
wulfin^ (son of GodwulO, Godwitlf Geatinft (son 
of Geat). 

Origin of Surnames 

After the Conquest the proportion of addi- 
lionul names becomes larger. One writer on the 
subject, working on certain documenlary records 
compiled between 1066 and 1100, calculated 
that out of live or six thousand names examined, 
about 40 per cent, have additional names. This 
includes persons of all ranks. The second 
names may be roughly divided into (a) local 
names or addresses (c.g Willclmus Flandrcnsis, 
of Flanders, Radulphus dc circc/la, of Churchill); 
{h) names indicating relationships (e.g. Almarus 
fratcr Stt^andL brother of Stigand, >Elric 
Mcrictc, son of M., Godwinus Tokeson, or 
simply Radulphus Pipin, etc.) ; (c) character- 
istic names (e.g Tdric Lan}', tall, Aluric Petite 
(iislebcrt cum harba^ with the beard ; (d) names 
of occupation (e.g. Gnmbald autifahct\ gold- 
smith, Hugo Diaconus, the deacon, Hugo 
pinccnia, the butler, Gomamis homo Ediuc, the 
servant of Edive, Theobald r/icgw, the thane). 
These additional names, as the examples given 
imply, may be in English, Eatin, or French, 

Use of I wo Names 

During the 1 2th and 1 3th centuries the custom 
of using two names increases. Jt is probable 
that the increase is due rather to official require- 
ments than to actual personal usage ; as the 
number and elaborateness of written official 
documents grew, the .scribes must have found 
it more and more necessary to have some means 
of distinguishing between individuals of the 
same name (e.g. between the many Hugos and 
Williams and Ciodwins and Godfreys and Ralphs 
that fill their pages). By the end of the 13lh 
century virtuallv every person mentioned in 
ollicialfecords has two names, the proportion of 
address names has increased, and so has that 
of purely Fmglish names. 

It seems that surnames in the sense of heredi- 
tary family names were first oflicially recognized 
towards the end of the 13th century, and the 
custom of using such names spread fairly rapidly 
all over the country, and among all classes of 
the people (though more rapidly, perhaps, among 
the upper clavsses than the lower), until in the 
1 5th century more than 75 per cent, of the whole 
population had fixed, hereditary names. A very 
large proportion of the 15th-century names sur- 
vive into modern times. Of course, in many 
cases the same name is used by several diflerent 
families ; sometimes there is a slight difference 
in spelling — usually quite meaningless, and 
depending solely on the fluctuations of 14th 
century orthography. 


The classification of modern surnames can 
be given here only in very rough outline. The 
main categories are : local, genealogical, occu- 
pational, descriptive. 

1. Local Surnames. The first class is probably 
the largest. It comprises names indicating a 
person’s place of residence or origin, or place of 
work. Sometimes they are quite vague, and in 
the case of foreigners simply show the country of 
origin, e.g. Lombard, Spain, Dane, Frank, 
Loring (of Lorraine), or, similarly, Ireland, 
Welsh ; or they may be the name of a county : 
Wiltshire, Shropshire, etc. 

Again, they may be the name of a town or 
village (Holford, Ludlow, Buxton, Craven, 
Clifton, Whitelcy, etc.) ; or from the name of 
a single local feature (Wood, Hridge(s), Holt, 
Ford, Lxjc, l^igh, etc.) ; of a building as the 
place of occupation (Spence, Abbey, C'happell, 
Hall) ; or from a shop or tavern sign (Bull, 
Wolf, Raven, Lamb, etc.). 

2. Relationship Names. Names of relationship 
include some of the most frcquenlly occurringv 
surnames (e.g. .loncs, Williams, .Johnson). They \ 
may be derived from the personal name of ' 
the father or the mother, more rarely of some 
other relative, c.g. Johnson, Robertson, Tilloison 
(Matilda’s son), or from the additional name of 
one of these, c.g. Cookson, Shepardson. Some- 
times the name of the relative js used as the 
surname without any inflexional or other suflix : 
e.g. John, or Henry, but there is fieqiienlly a 
possessive sulTix— ; Jones, Hughes, Rogers, 
and Evans. 

Prefixes indicating “ son of” have been bor- 
rowed from other languages, e.g. the Noiman 
fitz, the Scottish mac\ the Irish mac and 0\ and 
the Welsh up (often appearing as p or 6, as in 
Parry ^=ap Harry, Pritchard ~ap Richard, Bevan 
^ap Evan.) 

3. Occupation Names. Names of occupation 
arc very common and very varied. They may 
indicate an otiicial position, c.g. Chamberlain, 
Clark, Constable, Squire, Sherrifl', Marshall, 
etc. ; or a trade or profession, as Kemp 
(soldier), Fletcher (arrow-maker, from Fr. 
fleche, arrow), Archer, Spooner, Drap(i)er, 
Baxter (baker), Smith, Butler, Webber (weaver), 
Cooper, Lockyer, etc. 

Most of these have the agent-suffix -er, but 
other sufhxes may be seen in Shepherd, Ire- or 
Ironmonger, Goldsmith, Shoesmith, Chapman, 
Plowman, Bowman, Priestman (priest’s servant), 
Arkwright, Wainwright, etc. A few names such 
as King, Wince, Bishop, have been explained 
as nicknames referring to the characters in 
the annual medieval miracle or mystery plays 
represented by the individuals to whom the 
names were assigned. 



Names and Surnames 


4. Descriprive Names. Other surnames are 
descriptive of personal appearance, quality, 
habit, etc. Under this heading come such 
names as Reade (red), White, Black, Petty 
(little), Gross (big), Fairfax (fair hair), Colefux 
(dark hair), Russell (red), Longshanks (cf. the 
Scottish-English Cruikshanks), Tallboy, Broad- 
head, Armstrong. These are all surviving 
examples, but between the 13th and 15th 
centuries there are more picturesque names, 
now gone out of use ; such as Fathead, 
Flaxenhead, Fairarmful, Sweetmouth, Cherry- 
cheek. A name might be given from some 
possession, garment, etc., e.g. Longstalf, 
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or the medieval Silverspoon, Grcenkirtic. 

Names indicating the object of a man's trade 
belong partly here, partly in the previous class. 
These are probably lc,ss common now than 
formerly. Medieval examples are Codfish, 
Chcesand bread, Barleybrcad, Honcypot, Blanc- 
mange. Phrase-names survive to some extent ; 
such arc Drinkwater, Makepeace, Doolittle, 
Scattergood, Wagstatf, Shakespeare, Lickftnger. 
A miscellaneous collection of nicknames might 
include such oddities at Twopence, Snowball, 
Hornpipe. Names taken from natural objects, 
animals, etc., are (some only medieval) Haycock, 
Peasecod, Honey dew, C'hurchmouse, Pusscat. 


LESSON JO 

Etymology of Place-names 


T hii etymology or ultimate meaning of I he 
names of places m this and other countries 
has during the last fifty or sixty years 
engaged much attention. The Fnglish Place- 
Name Society has provided for the proper 
scientific study of the history of the names in 
all the counties of England, And for the 
publication of the survey. The director of the 
survey, with the help of other scholars, 
had (up to 1057) published volumes on the 
names in Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
C'ambridgcshirc, Huntingdonshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Worcestcrshiie, Yorkshire (North 
and East Riding), Sussex, Devon, North- 
amptonshire, Surrey, Essex, Warwickshire, 
Hertfordshire, Wiltshire, Middlesex, Oxford- 
shire, and Cumberland. 

False Etymology 

The majority of the laiglish place-names 
have been in existence since the Noiman 
( onqucsl, and some of them are recorded far 
earlier than this. We are fortunate in England 
in having an unsurpassed collection of docu- 
ments from the end of the 7lh century, coming 
from all parts of the country, and containing 
contemporary forms of place-names. 

False etymology is at its worst in place- 
names. Except in a minority of ca.scs it is usclc.ss 
to guess the meaning of a name without knowing 
what form or forms it look in earlier periods - 
the earlier the better ; given, say, a 1 0th- or 
11th-century form, interpretation is probably 
impossible except to those who have some 
knowledge of the language of the period, and 
of the sound changes which have intervened 
between that time and the present day. For 
place-names consist of or arc compounded of 
ordinary words and personal names, and, with 
certain tendencies emphasised, develop similarly. 

In* order to interpret any single name, it is 
necessary to have (1) all the available (dated) 


forms from the earliest records ; (2) a know- 
ledge of the topography of the place ; (3) in 
many cases, a knowledge of similar names 
clscwheic, and their early forms. 

Old English Place-names 

Some place-names, however, arc easy of 
interpretation (and it may be said that the 
primary meaning of most names is quite dull 
and unromantic). They consist of two clcnionts, 
the .second de.scriplivc of the place, such as 
(to give the modern forms) -ham, homestead ; 
-ton, farm ; -port, town ; -hill : -hurv, fortified 
place ; wick or wich, dwelling-place ; -ley, 
clearing ; -field, and so on. The first clement 
consists of either a personal name, e.g. Brighton, 
Old English Brihthelmestiln^ "" Bnhlhelm’s farm 
or estate” ; Badby, (^.E. Baddanhy, Badda’s 
farm ; Blisworth (I2lh cent.), Blithesworth, 
Blithe’s enclosure ; or of a significant word 
(noun or adjective) qualifying or limiting the 
second element, e.g Preston, O.Li. preosttfm, 
priest's farm ; C'alvcrlcy, O.E. cal fra leah, 
calves' field or clearing ; Barton, O.E. berctun, 
barley farm ; Higham, O.E. heah ham, high 
homestead ; Caldicott, O.E. ealdecota, cold 
cottage ; Radclifl'e, O.E. readelif, red clilf. 
It will be noticed that the O.E. forms often 
have a very different appearance from the 
modern forms. An example of the misleading 
look which modern names sometimes have is the 
Northamptonshire Heathcncotc, which is shown 
by its early forms to have nothing to do with 
heathens, but to mean ” Heahmund’s cottage ” 
(Heahmund being a common O.E. personal 
name). Sheepstor, in Devon, is really O.E. 
scyttelstor, “ tor shaped like a bolt,” and 
Luckless Cottage has developed from earlier 
LuvecUves, from the personal name dc Luveclife 
(O.E. Leofanclif, Lcofa's hillside). 

Although, on the whole, when there is a good 
supply of early f6rms, names usually yield up 
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their meaning, the history of some M remains 
insoluble. I'ven some which seem to be ob- 
liously English have not yet been interpreted, 
and others, which may be Celtic, or even pre- 
Celtic, are as difficult or more difficult to .solve. 

It sometimes happens that ‘^cre are no 
early forms of a place-name e.xtanl, though it 
may have all the appearance p( an old con- 
.struction : m this ca.se one can only be guided 
by one's knowledge of smiilar names, with 
recorded histories, in other districts. There aic, 
of course, Qiiitc modern places - new suburbs 
and the like — whose names have little or no 
history, unless they are named from an old 
estate or district on the same site. 


Evjclentiai Value 

The investigation of place-names, besides 
being interesting in itself, is of great value in 
connexion with other studies. Linguistically, 
it throws light on the earlier vocabulary of 
dilferenl parts of the country, and words quite 
frequently occur in the records as place-name 
elements (showing that they were actually in 
ordinary use) long before they are recorded 
in literature ; other words are found only as 
place-name elements, but their existence in 
English is by this means established, and light 
is often thrown on their meaning by foreign 
cognates. Thus Upper and Lower Slaughter, 
in Gloucestershire, arc represented m Old 
English by the form slohtre, which must be 
related to Low German shchicr, a ditch (found 
also in Continental place-names), and the 
occurrence of the name s/ohfre in an 8th-century 
charter shows that the word w'as current at 
this early date. 

Further, early forms of place-names help 
to show the pronunciation of the different 
dialects of English at different periods, since 
in the spelling of local records forms following 
the local pronunciation were used. Evidence 
is also afforded by earliest English place-names 
with regard to the Anglo-Saxon .settlements, 
and on the social conditions and customs 
prevailing before the 9ih century. 

Celtic Survivals 

Of the various languages represented in the 
place-names of England the earliest element is 
the Celtic. (A few names at present uninter- 
preted may be pre-Celtic, but there are no 
means of ascertaining their original form or of 
explaining them.) When the English came over 
from the Continent, and swept across the 
country in their earlier raids, or fought their 
way through it later in slower and more 
thorough methods of conquest, they destroyed 
numerous British villages and towns; their 
own homesteads and settlements were usually 
built on different sites and were given new 
But they not infrequently adopted 


from the Britons the names of permanen 
features of the country, such as hills and river 
many of these persist, and are found in almo\ 
all parts. 

River Names 

Among the Celtic river-names may \\ 
mentioned Trent, Thames, Avon, Usk (L\c 
Esk, etc.), Wye, Ouse, Dove, Dee, Dcrweni, 
Frome, Kennet, etc.; of hills, often preserved 
in names of places lying on or near them, 
Brc(don), Brill, (Long)mynd, Clun, Creech 
(Crich, etc.), Penn; of forests, sometimes now 
village names, Kinver, Chet(wode), Culcheth, 
Bcrk(shire), Lyme (Staffs), Morfe (Salop), pos- 
sibly Chiltcrn: of districts, or former provinces, 
Kent, Thanet, l.inclsey, Ke.stcvcn, Leeds, and 
some counties, c.g. Devon, Corn(wall), Cumber- 
(land). 

The names of some of the more important 
British or Romano-British town-sites have also 
been preserved, often with an l.nglish ending 
added; such arc London, Lympnc, Dover, 
Rich(borough), Win(chcster), Salis(bLiry), Lich- 
( field), Dun(wich), York, Man(chcstcr), Carlisle, \ 
C'attcnck, Lincoln, Circntcester). 

It should be noted that the great number of 
English place-names ending in -Chester, -cestcr, 
etc,, an element ultimately derived from Lat. 
casira, camp, did not have this word as part of 
their names in Roman times: it was a word 
used by the English (probably borrow^cd on the 
Continent) to denote a stone-built or walled 
city, and was applied by them, cither indepen- 
dently, c.g. Chester, or added to another, earlier, 
element, e.g. Manchester, to any existing, even 
if ruinetl, place of this kind. 

Survival of British 

The persistence of many of the Celtic names 
of natural features as well as of places was 
piobably supported by the survival in parts of 
the country of a considerable number of the 
British as a definite element in the population. 

It now seems clear that the Britons were not 
exterminated, or not all driven into the remote 
west, by the advancing English. One piece of 
evidence which points to this survival is the 
frequency of names containing the clement 
Wat- (O.E. Walk, a foreignei), or more rarely, 
Rrct-, a Briton, such as the many Walcots, 
Waltons, etc., or the occasional (northern) 
Brelby. 

Not all of the Celtic names existing to-day, 
especially those on the Welsh border, are 
necessarily of pre-Anglo-Saxon origin, since in 
some areas the British speech survived. Celtic 
names are naturally most common in the west 
(even without taking Cornwall and Monmouth 
into account, since these are practically all 
Celtic), particularly in Hereford, Shropshire, 
Cumberland, and, to a less extent, Lancashire. 
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But Devon has surprisingly few Celtic names the -ey and -holm already mentioned; for other 

(apparently fewer than Dorset or Somerset), natural features, gill, a valley, wray, a corner, 

actually less than one per cent, of the whole ^ hind, a forest, scatth, a pass, mire, muddy 

number of names being British, and these are ground, beck or force, a stream. Numerous 

scattered over all parts of the county, not con- names of animals, trees, etc., and personal names 
centrated on the Cornish border. appear in unmistakable Scandinavian form. 


Latin in Place-names 

The story of the Kalin element in English 
names is partly bound up with that of the 
Celtic element, for this reason: whereas some 
of the Latin words used by the English in place- 
names were borrowed by them while still on 
the Continent (e.g. Chester, street), others were 
borrowed through the medium of the British 
in this country, such as port, foss. Perhaps the 
only survivals of genuine Latin names (not 
Latinised British, and not merely containing 
l.atin words used currently in L.nghsh) from 
Roman times are Ausl (Lat. Augusta, Glos.) 
and Speen (Lilt. Spinae, Berks). One of the 
commonest words of Latin origin used by the 
I'.nglish in place-names as well as in everyday 
speech was the O.E. strict |Lat, strata {via), 
paved wayl, modern Street-, St real-. Strut-, 
Stret-, proximity to a made road. 

Scandinavian Element 

Next in order (leaving the English clement 
aside for the moment) comes the Scandinavian 
contribution. The chief Danish settlements 
during the late ^)th and early lOlh centuries, as 
illustrated by place-name evidence, were in 
Yorkshire and the Midland counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, Norfolk; few'cr 
Scandinavian names occur in Durham and 
Suffolk, and fewer still in Northumberland, 
Essex and Bedfordshire. There is a strong 
Norwegian clement in Cumberland, Westmor- 
land and L.ancashirc, and Scandinavian names 
occur also in parts of Cheshire. In the west, 
apart from the northern counties just mentioned, 
Scandinavian names are almost entirely con- 
fined to coastal features such as capes and 
islands, and mostly indicate sailors’ landmarks 
rather than settlements. Such are the island 
names ending in -ey or -ea and -holm, e.g. 
Anglesca, Ramsey (near St. David's), Cirass- 
holm and Skokholm (N.W. of Milford Haven), 
Flatholm and Stecpholm (in the Bristol 
Channel), and Lundy. A Scandinavian scltle- 
menl is, however, suggested by a group of 
names on the South Wales coast, round 
Carmarthen Bay (Haverford, Swansea, etc.). 

Among the commonest Scandinavian ele- 
ments found in place-names in England arc: 
for a village or homestead, -by and thorp (the 
latter sometimes, however, represents the corres- 
ponding English word); for a division of land, 
enclosure, meadow, etc., -eng, -garth, -thwaite, 
etc. ; for a hill or slope, hank, hrcck, how, felt, 
nab, rneol, rig; for an island, skar, skerry, and 


French Influence 

The remaining foreign factor, though not 
very strongly marked, is the French or Norman. 
French influence appears in tw'o directions, (a) 
in actual names, (b) in the effect of Norman- 
French spelling on native names. 

After the Norman Conquest, French names 
were sometimes given to the castles built by the 
invaders, or to the monasteries of Norman 
foundation. An example of the former is the 
castle built by William Rufus (against Robert 
of Mowbray) in 1095; as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle puis it, “ he ordered a new castle to 
be built near Bamborough, and called it in his 
own language Malueisin (Malvoisin), that is in 
English Evil-neighbour." Other castle names 
are Richmond (Richemont), Pomfret or Ponte- 
fract (It pout freit, broken bridge and a Latin 
form of this), Montgomery (from a French 
place-name). Mold (Fr. Mohaut, Latin Mans 
altus), and the not uncommon names beginning 
with Beau-, Bel-, Bew-, etc., meaning fair: 
Beaulieu, Bewdley (these are both fair place), 
Beauchamp or Belchamp, fair field, Bel voir, 
fair view, Belper {hel repair), Bcllasis or Belsize, 
well situated, and so on. Among the monasteries 
we have Vaudey in Lincolnshire (from French, 
from Lat. ya/lis Dei, valley of God), Meaux in 
Yorkshire (named after Meaux in France), 
Rievaulx (valley of the Rye), Jervaulx (valley 
of the Urc). 

Other descriptive I Tench names of various 
types are Malpas (Cheshire ; evil pass), 
Haltemprice (Yorks ; great undertaking), But- 
terby (l)urham ; bean trouve, fair find), Sart 
(Devon ; O. Fr. essart, clearing in a forest), 
Meshaw (Devon ; O. Fr. mal essart). Names 
indicating the legal position or ofTicial character 
of a place may be seen in the Devonshire Jusi- 
ment, Straypark (containing O. F. cstraieur, 
goods left without an heir), Purps (O. Fr. 
pourpiise, enclosure), Viza (O. Fr. devise, 
boundary) ; compare with the last the Wiltshire 
Devizes (boundary lands). A French suffix is 
sometimes substituted for a native one in a 
genuine English name, such as Jesrnond (Fr. 
Mont, hill) for earlier Jes-mouth, or Enville, 
Longville, Turville, etc., for earlier -field. 
Another French habit which has in some cases 
survived was the translation of the English in 
the by French en le, or simply le, in such com- 
pounds as C’hapel-en-le-Frith (in the wood), 
Thornton-le-dale. Chc.ster-lc-Street. 

Numerous fYench personal names survive in 
the feudal forms where an attributive second 
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element Ls added to an ordinary English name, 
corn memorating the former holder of a manor, 
ville, etc. Such are C ompton Vcrncy, Red- 
marJey Dabitot, Kothcrheld Peppard, Chenton 
Fit/pame, Weston Peverel, Woodtcrrill, Stoke 
Lacy, and Pool Anthony, 

Change of Initial 

The French intlucncc on spelling has some- 
times actually altered the pronunciation, in 
names containing sounds or combinations of 
sounds unfamiliar to the Normans. Such are 
the change of initial C//- to CV/a/- (e.g. Cannock, 
earlier C'noc), the substitution of re (\r) for 
earlier r/ie- (e.g. in Leicester, Cirencester, 
Mancctler, etc , as compared with Manchester, 
C hichester, etc.), of 7- for initial K- (as in 
.lervaulx, Jarrow, earlier Fore- y'a/-), of Stv/- for 
initial (as in Salop-shirc for Shropshire), of 
initial /V- for S//- and 7- for .V/- (e.g. Nottingham, 
from Snotingeham, Tulbiiry for Stutesbiry), of 
initial /'- for 77/- (e.g. Turnworth for Thorne-). 

Hut, in spite of all the striking examples of 
foreign influence on the place-names of Britain, 
it still remains a fact that an overwhelmingly 
large proportion of the names arc dcfimlcly 
F.nglish. These arc far too numerous for any 
attempt to be made here to list or classify them. 
The student is referred to the various volumes 
of the Lnglish Place-Name Society ; for a 
general intioduction to the subject, the Society's 
lirsl volume, Iniroduction to the Smvev of 
Enf^lish Place-Names (Cambridge, F724), cannot 
be bettered. 

Old-time Field-names 

No comprehensive survey of lield-namcs, 
has yet been made and, indeed, it would be a 
difficult task. In some areas, where country 
has yielded to towns, field-names have dis- 
appeared with their fields ; in others, even 
though they arc still agricultural, the old names 
have faJIcn into disu.se, though some (with then 


situations) may still be disinterred from tithe- 
maps and the like, or from the memory of old 
inhabitants. The medieval records contain 
hundreds of field-names, many of which cannot 
now be traced. 

A few typical and interesting forms may be 
quoted. Among the commonest elements in 
field-names are furlong, -land, -Icy, -hill ; 
-worth, -sladc, -acre, -hamm, -croft. In Devon- 
shire, for instance, occur such forms as Nine- 
acrcland (13th cent. Nycnakerland), Longacrc, 
Caines acre ; Larkeland, Wolvesland (Wolf’s), 
Scheppeland (sheep-) are named from the 
creatures frequenting them ; Benlond, Nep- 
lond (M.E. nep, turnip) from their crops ; 
Broomelond, Rushlond, etc., from vegetation. 
Worcestershire has Pewytlowe recorded some 
two or three hundred years earlier than the 
earliest forms of the word peewit quoted by the 
Oxford English Dictionary. Other out-of-the- 
ordinary Worcestershire field-names are Ciood- 
wyvcsfurlong (1587), Calvestaylcs (16th cent.). 
Bedfordshire has Doggctail, Gooscbalh, Sevene-' 
brethren (1217), Yorkshire has a number ofi 
Scandinavian elements in its field-names, as well' 
as its place-names Such are -garth, -thwaite, ^ 
-eng, -Hat (e.g. Wreckeflatle, flat where the wreck 
was cast up). 
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DRAWING AND DESIGN 

LESSON 1 

The Elements of Drawing 


D rawinc'i is not only Ihc basis ol the fine 
arts ; ii is also a medium of human 
expression far older than writing, far 
more direct, and far more natural to mankind. 
^fost children draw well instinclivcly, usually 
before they can write. That they lose an 
inborn habit ik due partly to unwise instruction, 
but chiefly to lack of encouragement and lack 
of confidence. 

Drawing may be bioadly defined as the 
representation, pictorial or diagi ammatic, of 
things seen or imagined. The purpose of a 
diagrammatic drawing is to convey accurate 
information as to construction, materials, 
dimensions, processes, mechanical action, etc. 
Lxampics are the working drawings of an 
engineering draughtsman and the architect's 
plans, elevations, and cross sections. To 
produce such drawings, mechanical means are 
used, i.c. rulers, compasses, etc., also various 
conventional methods of representation intelli- 
gible only to the specialist for whom the drawings 
arc prepared. A map is a familiar type of 
informative representation of the diagrammatic 
soit, expressed by various widely accepted 
convent i tins. 

The pictorial kind, which is more generally 
accepted as being denoted by the word drawing, 
also conveys information ; but its accuracy is 
only approximate, being dependent on judgment 
of eye and skill of hand. It is usually concerned 
only with the outward appearance of the thing 
represented. It is further conditioned by the 
particular emotion or intellectual intention of 
the draughtsman (who may have no wish or 
need to register a// the facts) ; also by the 
limitations of his chosen medium. 

Range of Mediums 

As to the medium, if most people think of 
drawing m terms of pencil (or pen-and-mk) and 
paper, this is only because these are the com- 
monest and most accessible tools for the job. 
In fact, the range of mediums is without limit. 
It includes chalk, charcoal, crayon, paint-brush, 
airbrush, scraper, etching needle, engraver's 
burin, lattoocr's needle, anything indeed that can 
record an intelligible mark on any surface 
which can register it- down to the point of a 
slick in the sand, or a child’s linger on a steamy 
window. 

These lessons, however, assume that the 
student will choose the more obvious mediums : 
pencil or pen, and brush. 

The simplest convention in drawing, whether 
pictorial or mechanical, is that of line, a conven- 
tion so universally accepted and understood. 


now as in ancient Egypt, or even earlier 
in the caves of Palaeolithic man, that most 
people forget the striking fact that there is no 
such thing in nature as an outline. Neverthe- 
less, a drawing is no less a drawing if it discards 
line in favour of solid masses of varying tone 
or colour. 

Perspective 

As drawings of all kinds are normally made 
on a flat (i.e. two-dimensional) surface, the 
essential problem of the pictorial draughtsman 
is to present the illusion of three-dimensional 
reality. The mechanical draughtsman, c.g. the 
architect, solves the problem by giving the facts 
from several views, front, sides, back, and from 
above, with enlarged representation of certain 
details as required ; or he can use the method 
called “orthographic projection,” which is. 
explained in Lesson 18. But the pictorial ' 
draughtsman must be generally familiar with 
the laws of linear perspective, which enables 
him to represent objects as the eye sees them. 

The laws of linear peispective have been 
formulated. They can be worked out mathe- 
matically and applied mechanically. Lessons 
7-10 present graded exercises in the application 
of exact perspective. The casual draughtsman 
can tiispense with them if he chooses, and 
allempl to rely entirely upon an untrained eye ; 
but the .seiious student will be wise to give them 
full attention. As in other studies, the hardc.st 
way brings the surest results and that thorough 
undeistandmg of the meaning of perspective 
which ensures an underlying soundness of 
draughtsmanship even m the lightest and most 
rapid sketch. It is worth noting that even the 
most wayward of .so-called “ modern ” artists 
work on the basis of a firm understanding of 
perspective. Their distortion of it or departure 
fiom Its principles is deliberate, made in a quest 
for deeper truths than can be revealed by a 
representation of visual appearance. But good 
representational draughtsmanship remains the 
basis of their art. 

Additional Subtleties 

Correct perspective and correct proportion 
are the elements of all good representational 
drawing. When these are deficient, the work 
of the draughtsman is said to be “ out of 
drawing." But additional subtleties can be 
cultivated, such as the correct recording of 
light and shade and shadow, of tone values 
(light and dark objects), and colour values ; 
distinction between “ sharp " edges and 
“ rounded ” edges ; and even suggestion of the 
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relative weights of different things. All these wish, as much for your eye alone as a private 
aspects of drawing receive fuller mention in the diary. But if you practise, practise, practise, 
course of these Lessons. having a shot at drawing everything that 

The chiel task of the student is to draw interests you, you will inevitably discover not 
anything, anywhere, at any time. Cultivate the only an exciting new interest in the form and 
habit. Get to know your tools and what they construction of those things, but also increasing 
will do for you. Tackle your problems power to represent their appearance and to say 
sincerely. Avoid short cuts. about each exactly as much or as little as you 

Carry a sketch-book in your pocket wherever please. In other words, you will have found 
you go, and use it undiscouraged by whatever a wonderful new means of self-expression 
may seem to you to be failures or mistakes, which is, at the same time, one of the oldest 
Remember that a sketch-book is a very personal such means in existence. You will have at 
thing, and what you put into it can be, if you your command a universal language. 


LESSON 2 

Tools and Materials 

T he first necessities for the serious student What is important is that the pencil should be a 

are a good drawing-board of “ half- good one, made by a reputable firm of manu- 

imperial ” si/e (22 ins by 15 ins.) ; also facturers, for only so can you be quite certain 

a T-square, two set-squares (one of 45 degrees, that the quality of the graphite will be con- 

the other of 30 and 60 degrees), a clearly sistent throughout its length, 

marked ruler, preferably a steel one, and a Keep your pocket knife sharp. A blunt 
protractor ; a pair of compasses, a pair of knife will cat up a pencil all loo quickly, 
dividers, a good ruling pen, and drawing-pins. 

Charcoal 

Pencils Charcoal can be manipulated by skilful 

Pencils should be of various degrees of hands to give a quick and effective result, and 

hardness, from 2H for geometric work and it is a medium that gives a greater eflect of 

diagrams to HB and B foi freer and more strength than a pencil, with rich velvety blacks, 

emphatic statement. The pencil is the basic It is often used in combination with water- 

tool of every artist. Its portability and im- colour, also as a groundwork for oil paintings, 

mediate readiness for use make it the most Sometimes it is combined with soft chalks or 

popular medium of all. In its harder forms it pastels. One of its characteristics is deadness 

gives a line of high precision, while the softer of colour ; for this reason it reproduces well, 

kinds yield a wide range of gradation. Charcoal is sold in two forms ; willow, or 

Most people sharpen a pencil to a point, but stick, which is a natural product ; and Siberian 

it IS often an advantage, in both geometiic and compressed charcoal. The latter has some 

free drawing, to have a wedge-shaped end, so advantages over the former, as it is less easily 

that the pencil can be turned in the broken, and is made up in varying degrees of 

fingers to change from a broad line A m strength, from grey to deep black, 

to a fine line without change of M / 'i The great disadvantage of the charcoal 

pencil. A pencil is especially L\ \ medium is that the drawing must be “fixed," 

valuable for quick notes m a sketch- or it will soon be rubbed away. Fixative 

book or for laying in a foundatiem can be purchased, but a cheap and effective 

over which pen-work is to be substitute is a solution of resin m methylated 

added. spirit. This must be applied by a spray, 

Some people reject a pencil for drawing blowpipe, or scent-bottle and bulb, 

once it has been reduced by, say, over half its Charcoal is best kept sharp with a pad of 
original length, on the ground that a shorter glass-paper or emery-paper, 
pencil, being less lightly balanced and needing 
a firmer grip closer to the point, loses a certain Chalk 

delicacy. This is purely a matter of opinion. Black chalk is an admirable medium. Its 
So long as it is not a mere stub that can scarcely use demands concentration and careful sclec- 
be held in the fingers, there are indeed lion of line, for a chalk line is more difficult 

advantages in a short pencil, apart from to erase than a lead-pencil line. This is no 

economy and the fact that a pencil can become disadvantage in the trainjngofa student ; many 

something of an old friend. But if a long pencil teachers prohibit the use of an eraser altogether, 

is preferred for the sake of balance, one can A carbon pencil is a good variety of black 
always use a pencil-holder or porte-crayon. chalk to use. Such pencils can be obtained in 
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various degrees of hardness, and are much used 
by those who draw for half-tone reproduction. 

Red chalk was a favourite medium of some 
of the old masters, Holbein, Michelangelo, 
Watteau, and Rubens made great use of it for 
their magnificent drawings. But for the novice 
it is dangerously flattering, because he is apt to 
be so consoled by its lovely colour ihat he may 
disregard faults in his drawing. Therefore it is 
not recommended here. 

To sharpen chalk, work with your \nife 
in the reverse direction, cutting towards 
yourself. By so doing you will avoid much 
irritating wastage. 

Although chalk is not rubbed or smeared 
as easily as charcoal, it is advisable to fix a 
chalk drawing, using the same process as for a 
charcoal drawing. 

Holding the Pencil 

There is, by the way, a method of holding 
pencil, charcoal, or chalk which most artists 
train themselves to use Though not always 
easy for a novice, especially one who does much 
writing, it is a method warmly recommended. 
Once acquired, it renders the medium more 
directly responsive to the artist’s will. The 
pencil is not gripped as for writing, with the lop 
of the pencil (the unpointed end) emerging from 
between the thumb and forefinger and pointing 
to the shoulder. Instead, it is allowed to rest 
lightly on the forelinger, and to some extent 
on the second linger also, these fingers being 
somewhat under the pencil ; while the thumb 
provides an equally light suppoil from a posi- 
tion somewhat above the pencil, the length of 
which remains below the palm of the hand, 
parallel with the wrist. The list is clear of the 
paper, not resting upon it, as in writing — though 
many artists alUiw ihcir little linger to give a 
certain amount of light support. 

Thus the movement of the pencil is not 
restricted in scope, as in writing, merely to the 
radius of the finger. Drawing is done not with 
the fingers only, but by the movement of the 
whole “ free ” hand — or, if necessary, of the 
whole arm. Those whose practice it is to rest 
the little linger on the paper actually —often 
unconsciously — tiace out with the tip of that 
finger, as it moves freely over the paper, a kind 
of echo of the drawing that the pencil-point is 
making near by. 

Pen and Ink 

Pen-and-ink drawing has been practised from 
linic immemorial. The earliest form of pen, 
the reed, is still used, though nowadays the 
majority of pens are of metal. Mo.st modern 
illustrators use the pen, becau.se modern methods 
of reproduction give an almost perfect facsimile 
of a pen line. The work in hand will often 
determine the type of pen to use, sometimes a 


fine Gillot (known to school-children as a 
mapping pen), sometimes a broader kind. 
A stock of various types and sizes should be 
acquired, and their possibilities tried and 
remembered. Some types of fountain-pen are 
very suitable for drawing — not excluding the 
bail-point type, though this lacks flexibility. 

As for ink, there is no necessity to use 
Indian ink, unless you will be adding washe.s 
of colour, when its waterproof quality will be 
an obvious advantage. The intense black of 
Indian ink may commend itself, but there is 
little wrong with ordinary bluc-black, even for 
reproduction. 

Choice of Paper 

For drawing in pencil the most serviceable 
paper is an ordinary cream cartridge paper, 
provided you are careful to use the correct 
side of the paper, the pressed, or “ prepared,” 
side. You can iccognize the correct side by 
holding the paper to the light and observing 
the watermark. If the watermark is the correc] 
w'ay round, you are looking at the correct side 
of the paper. Close observation will reveal 
distinction between the right and wrong sidei 
of a piece of paper almost as clear as that be- 
tween the right and wrong side of a carpel ! 
In a short time you will choose the correct 
surface at a glance. 

Whatman Paper and Bristol Board 

Cartridge paper is also satisfactory for curly 
exercises in water-colour drawing, but for 
more ambitious elTorts you will probably prefer 
a Whatman paper, not hot-pressed. Its surface, 
on the correct side, is very pleasant to work 
on with a brush, and will stand plenty of rough 
ircatmenl. The best method of stretching 
such paper is given in Lesson 1.1. 

For pen-and-ink drawing, a smooth white 
Bristol board, such as is used m work intended 
for reproduction, will lake any pen, but othei 
kinds of paper may be preferred. The student 
need only remember that the rougher its texture 
IS, the less he can use a fine crow-quill without 
spluttering and the more he will need a broader, 
more flexible nib. 

Brushes 

Now for brushes. Brush-drawing in water- 
colour can be trying to a nervous novice, but 
the practice should be cultivated, even though 
its difficulties at first seem appalling. The 
Chinese and Japanese are t^ghl to use brushes 
from childhood, and the result is seen in the 
extraordinary facility and flexibility which dis- 
tinguish their best drawings. For drawing 
delicate lines, a fine brush is needed ; , for 
broad washes, a larger one. A collection of 
sable brushes of various types will follow 
practice. Perhaps six of diflferent sizes are as 
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many as will be demanded by ordinary work. 
A flat brush, two inches across, is a desirable 
piece of equipment for laying large washes. 

Look after all brushes well. Never put them 
away full of colour, but always wash them out 
thoroughly in clean water and gently draw 
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the hair to a point before laying them by. 
The colours themselves are dealt with in 
Lesson 6. Otherwise the above are the basic 
tools of the well-equipped student. The inevit- 
able accumulation of extras will follow as 
personal preferences and requirements dictate. 


LESSON 3 

Drawing from Common Objects — 1 


Although on the face of it this may look 
like an attempt to teach an inexhaustible 
subject in two Lessons, such is not our 
purpose. Although what is written here may 
be read and assimilated within half an hour 
at the most, it is intended only as the basis 
for many separate exercises in which the student 
will teach himself, by constant practice, infinitely 
more than can be written down. Indeed, 
practice in drawing from common objects can 
he, and often is, profitably and pleasurably 
pursued indefinitely, for a whole lifetime even, 
and with every fresh attempt the student will 
discover fresh and absorbing problems to solve. 

Nevertheless there are certain principles to 
be stated which will start the student on practical 
lines, and some guidance to be given relating 
to the direction and arrangement of that 
course of self-training which alone can bring 
satisfaction. 

General Principles of Perspective 

First, perspective. Later Lessons in this 
C\)Lirsc (Lessons 7 10) deal with the exact 
mathematical implications of the science of 
perspective, but it is suggested that these are 
best left alone until the student has become 
fairly familiar with the general principles of 
perspective and the method of representing 
their effects by reason of his own observation 
and practice. The more practice he has had 
in relying on his own observation of the prin- 
ciples of perspective and their application to 
the representation of simple objects, the more 
valuable and the more illuminating will be 
the exercises in their mathematical application. 

The elementary effects of perspective and 
foreshortening arc familiar to anybody who 
has ever walked along a street with his eyes 
open ■ the way, for example, that lamp-posts 
and houses some distance away appear shorter 
and smaller altogether than those nearer to 
you ; that the roadway itself appears to become 
narrow'er as it recedes into the distance, the 
two gutters sloping towards each other ; that 
the line of roofs appears to slope downwards ; 
that the sides of the houses are foreshortened 
«s you look along them, those on the side of 
the street on which you walk being more 
sharply foreshortened than those on the 
opposite side. 


These effects, however complicated they may 
seem, are to be found in the simplest objects 
you can choose to draw% waiting for you to 
record them convincingly on your paper. 

So far as horizontal and vertical lines aic 
concerned, they can be reduced at once to a 
few simple and inter-rclated facts. 

1. All horizontal lines receding from the eye 
(telegraph wires, railway lines, curbstones, the 
top and bottom of a wall, the top and bottom 
edges of the side of a box) appear to .slope up- 
wards or downwards towards various points on 
the cve-lcwd. 

2. All parallel horizontal lines leceding from 
the eye appear to slope upwards or downwards 
in converging towards a sini^de point on the cyc- 
level. 

3. The farther above or beknv the eye-level 
icccding horizontal lines actually arc, the more 
steeply do they appear to slope downwards or 
upwards. 

4 Any horizontal lines receding from the 
eye on the cye-lcvcl (unless immediately in 
front of the eye) appear to remain horizontal 
but to be shorter than they actually arc. If 
such a line is immediately in fiont of the eye, 
it will not be visible except as a point. 

5. Vertical lines appear to remain vertical ; 
but a seiies of vertical lines of the same height 
and the same distance apart (lamp-posts) 
appear shorter and nearer to one another the 
farther away they are. 

Basic Forms 

All the foregoing is of the first importance 
to the correct drawing of any object based on 
straight horizontal and vertical lines, i.e. any 
object based on the cube or the rectangular 
prism, c.g. a box, or on any other kind of prism, 
triangular, hexagonal, octagonal, etc. 

This is the place, too, to point out that 
virtually every object in existence, whether 
artificial or (much less obviously) natural, is 
based on a simple geometrical form or, more 
often, a complex combination of various simple 
geometrical forms, with probably one or two 
predominating. If you know how to draw 
these simple forms accurately, you are on the 
way to being able to draw anything. The great 
thing is to recognize the basic forms first, 
before you put pencil to paper. It may be a 
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cube, a rectangular prism, a triangular prism, a 
pyramid or truncated pyramid, a sphere or 
section of u sphere, a cylinder, a cone or 
truncated cone, or a combination of any or all 
of these or parts of these. The dome of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, for example, is mostly based 
on a combination of cylinders and hemispheres. 

Apparent Angles 

Turning to simpler things, the basic form of 
the objects shown in Higs. 1 21 should be 
readily recognized, except perhaps in Pigs. 20 
and 21. Because the sides of the step-ladder 
slope towards each other, it is based on the 
pyramid rather than the triangular prism. 

It is advisable to start with angular objects, 
with plenty of straight lines, leaving curved 
ones tcyhndcrs, cones, etc.) until later. 

If you choose a rectangular ease, such as that 
shown in f^ig. 4, place it in front of you below 
the eye-level, so that you can sec the lop and 
two sides, all of which arc alTectcd by the laws 
of perspective. Ni>w, it follc^ws that all the 
horizontal lines will be represented on your 
paper not by hori/onlal lines but hy lines that 
slope upwards away from you at various angles 
(upwards because all the lines arc below the 
cye-leve1). It is for you to record those 
apparent angles as exactly as you can. Re- 
member that the lines representing the bottom 
of the case, being farther below the cye-lcvcl, 
will have to be represented by a steeper angle 
than those representing the top edge of (he case. 
Just how much steeper is for you to decide, and 
then to record. You can discover the exact 
angle with a protractor if you wish. Why not ? 
I'hcrc arc always the firm vertical lines to lake 
as a base. 

The slope of the bottom edges being sleeper 
than that of the top edges, it follows that the 
vertical lines joining them at the far ends will 
be shorter than the vertical line representing 
the nearest corner ; and so they should be, 
because vertical lines of the same height appear 
shorter the farther they are from your eye. 

Apparent Proportions 

You have to observe and calculate the 
apparent proportions of lines to each other, 
rather than the real proportions. You arc 
dealing in appearances all the time. But it is 
clear from what has been said that apparent 
proportion is all part of the illusion of perspec- 
tive, Anyway, the one helps the other. If 
your angles are wrong, your proportions will 
be wrong ; if your proportions arc wrong, 
your angles will be wrong — and the effect 
will be something like that in Fig. 21, in which 
almost everything is “ out of drawing." So 
plug away at rectangular box-shapes of all sorts 
and sizes and proportions, drawing them from 
many different angles and in many different 


positions — above the eye-level, below the eye- 
level, partly above and partly below, one tilted 
up against another (books are useful studies for 
this). 

Do not worry too much about the details 
until you have satisfied yourself that you can 
draw the basic forms correctly. No amount of 
elaborate detail will obscure or remedy initial 
errors in proportion and perspective. 

Curvilinear Forms 

Now for cylinders and cones and other 
curvilinear forms — ^.jam jars, plates, cups and 
saucers, cans of various shapes, bicycle wheels, 
buckets, garden rollers, rolling pins, funnels, 
pots and pans, drainpipes, jugs. The import- 
ance of correct proportions, especially propor- 
tions of height to width, is the same as before. 
Your greatest ditliculty will be the perspective 
representation of a circle (or of part of a 
circle). A complete circle, when foreshortened, 
appears as an ellipse (llallened circle), and an 
ellipse is a tiicky thing to draw at first. 

The thing to remember about a circle in, 
perspective is that its diameter in one particnfar\ 
ilirecfion can be thought of as a horizontal 
line that does not recede from the eye and 
therefore is not seen in perspective at all. This 
IS the nia/ot axis of the ellipse, and is the actual 
diamctci of the circle. On the other hand, 
another diameter, drawn through the first at 
right angles to it, would represent a horizontal 
line receding very abruptly from the eye and 
therefore very foreshortened - how much fore- 
shortened would vary, of course, with its 
relation to the cye-lcvcl ; and if it were directly 
in front of the eye, ii would be diawn as a 
vertical line (sec the third rule). This is the 
minor axis of the ellipse. I'vcry other diameter 
between the two would be represented by a line 
of difieient length, and the line joining all these 
diameters is the circumference of the ellipse, 

An ellipse curves continuously. It has no 
sharp point at its extremities. If it is the fiat 
top of a cylinder, the vertical sides of the cylinder 
join it at a gentle tangent, not at a sharp 
angle. 

If the top of a solid cylinder is above the cyc- 
level, you will, of course, see only the near side 
of the ellipse. The same applies to the base of a 
solid cylinder below the eye-level, the only 
difference being that in the first case the curve 
seen is an upward curve to the centre, in the 
second case a downward one. But in each 
ca.se it is best, in the early exercises, to draw in 
the whole ellipse lightly. Th this way you are 
more likely to represent the correct tangential 
junction of the straight lines of the sides, also 
you will get the correct depth of the ellipse more 
readily. (See Figs. 5, 8, II, 12, 13.) 

Here can be conveniently stated the further 
elementary principle of perspective regarding 
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Kit'S. 1-21. U\SIC- KORMS. l amiliar objccls tlial should be closely studied by the student. Note the 
bad drawiiiK in Kit;. 2* doe lo the common faull ol wroni; piTS|K‘elive. 


all circles whose area is parallel lo the ground To draw every ellipse in full, even if you can 
(i.c. not one standing on its circumference like see only the nearer hall, will help you to avoid 
a wheel) : the nearer it is to the cyc-lcvel this easy mistake. (Sec hig. 8.) 

(whether above or below it), the flallei is the A cylinder lying on its side (rolling-pm, 

ellipse. Such a circle when on the cyc-lcvcl garden roller, etc.) combines the ellipse with 

would be represented by a single horizontal horizontal lines receding from the eye, and 
jine. presents a real lest of your observation and 

These facts can easily be demonstrated with your progress in recording what you observe, 

a penny, and they arc well worth remembering, I he ellipses arc still there, but because the 

lor an all-too-common fault in the drawing ol horizontal lines appear to slope at dillcrcnl 
cylinders is to make the curve at ihe base to be angles (which you will have lo estimate) the 

flatter than that at the top, when it should be further ellipse will appear smaller than the nearer 

loundcr - in other words, the vertical height one. This is not the only way in which the 

of the cylinder between the two ellipses should ellipses arc affected when they arc, as it were, 

be greater in the centre than at the sides. This- standing upright, for the same rule applies lo 
is only to be expected if you remember that the such ellipses to right and left of your eye as to 
centre vertical repre.scnts a part of the cylinder the “ horizontal ellipses in relation lo your 
nearer to you than the two sides. eye level : the nearer they are to you, the 
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flatter they need to be drawn - “Until an “ up- 
right ” ellipse dead in front of you would be 
rcpresenied as a single vertical line. So the 
nearer ellipse is both larger and flatter. 

All the drawings in Figs. 1 to 21 arc in 
outline only, simple studies in basic form, 
proportion, and perspective. Wherever these 
are correct, you have a soundly constructed 
drawing with an ettbet of three-dimensional 
solidity that owes nothing to light and shade. 
Often enough the artist who is interested in 
basic form and structure tends to emphasise 
the fact, making it more immediately obvious 
than other qualities of his work - beauty of 
colour and tevture, lincsse of detail. It is 
belter so, for the student at least. It is a more 
satisfying achievement to have produced a 
drawing that looks like sound joinery than one 
which suggests that the objects depicted, howevei 
true in other respects, might he made of cotton 
wool. 

Incidentally, it is not intended that the 
student should copy these or any other pictures 
illustrating the Course. They arc intended as 
suggestions, such as will lead the intelligent 
student to put up his studies for himself Here 
are further suggestions, combining various basic 
forms and each picscnting new problems * a 
loaf of bread on a plate with a cheese dish ; 
a bottle and a saucepan ; a dustpan and brush ; 
a lady’s handbag ; a kettle and a jug. 

Note carefully all the new angles that aie 
set up bv the lustaposilion of two or more 


objects. They all have to be correctly estimated 
if the drawing is to hang together. Note also 
the proportions of one object to another and to 
the spare between them at various points. How 
far does one project to right and left or above 
and below the other- -and at what angles ? 

Note the shape of any background spaces 
between objects or between parts of the same 
object. Many artists regard the shape of the 
“ spaces left ” as a kind of lest of the accuracy 
of their work. If the outlines of the objects 
have been accurately drawn, the “ spaces left ” 
will have been accurately represented loo ; and 
if the “ spaces left " do not work out correctly 
in shape or proportion, then .something is WTong 
with the drawing of the objects To use this 
ingenious test means only a slight readiustment 
of the mind, similar to that of someone who 
decides to draw a map of the western edge of 
the North Sea rather than of the, East Coast 
of Britain. The iwo things should be the 
same, though visualised from a slightly diflerenl 
mental viewpoint ; but only if both arc 
accurately drawn. 

When you have become accustomed to groups 
of objects oi‘ your own conniving, look for 
natural groupings here, there, and everywhere, 
indoors and out, and keep your sketch-book 
handy. Also try your hand at some far more 
complex single object, such as a motor-car, 
which consists of many dilfcrcnl basic forms 
and parts of basic forms all running into or 
overlying one anoihei. 


LKSSON 4 

Drawing from Common Objects — 2 


S o far. attention has been concentrated on 
the shapes of objects, as expressed in basic 
lines. But the student will not lie at it 
for long before interest becomes templed by 
the alluriTig elaborations of tone and of light 
and shade, which promise to give his drawings 
an even greater eft'ecl of solidity, to make them 
look more “ real.” It cannot be emphasised 
loo often that skilful rcpre.scntation of lone or 
of light and shade or of both will not serve to 
disguise a drawing (hat is weak in proportion 
and perspective. They may even make a bad 
drawing look worse. 

lone and Shade 

That tone and light and shade are commonly 
recognized as u kind of added ornament to 
what IS fundamental was evident in the school- 
child’s cry, heard so often in other days when 
the leaching of art in schools was rather more 
unenlightened than it is to-day : “ Please, sir, 
may I begin to shade ? ” This attitude is not 
quite in accordance with what is desirable. 


Certainly a good drawing need not be 
“ shaded.” But if it is, then the drawing should 
have been conceived in terms of tone and of 
light and shade from the beginning, and the 
early settlement of proportion and perspective 
should have been no more than a faint indica- 
tion in preparation for the real work. For 
light and shade and lone arc not something 
added. They are there from the start, m fact 
they arc often the only means of recognizing 
the essential shape of an object. 

The moment you set out to produce any 
drawing in full tone, you arc, as it were, painting 
with a pencil, seeing your objects in terms of 
mass rather than of line, and so building up 
your drawing in a very diflcn;nt way. 

Tone and shade are not quite synonymous 
terms, but they arc commonly confused because 
they do, in practice, overlap. It is the same 
‘With shade and shadow. Here are a few 
working definitions : 

Light and shade is the effect of the play of 
light upon objects, those parts or surfaces turned 
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away from the light being said to be in shade. 
The depth of the shade varies according to the 
degree at which it is turned from the light ; 
light and shade therefore reveal the shape or 
form of an object. 

Shadow is the dark shape thrown by one . 
object upon another where the first object 
interrupts the light that would otherwise fall 
upon the other ; so that even an object facing 
the source of light may be wholly or partly 
darkened by the shadow of another object. 
Shadow (\0QS ^not reveal the forms of objects 
as shade does - -or only very indirectly. 

Tone is concerned first with the intrinsic 
lightness and darkness of things — not necessarily 
with their colour, because one can have many 
tones of the same colour, yet as a rule (not 
invariably) a blue is deepci in tone than, say, 
a yellow ; secondly ii is concerned with the 
relative distances of objects, a nearer object 
being “ stronger ” in lone than one more 
distant. But the term is, confusingly, often 
used to denote the depth or darkness of shade 
or shadow, partly because that part of a dark 
object which is in shade or shadow will usually 
be darker than the corresponding part of a light 
object. 1'hus we have the anomalous term for 
that part of a surface between the light and the 
deeper shade half-tone.” 

You could produce a quite satisfactory solid 
drawing in light, shade, and shadow, but it 
would suggest that everything rcpicscnted was 
intrinsically the same dead white or grey. 
So in practice all these elements are thought of 
together and treated simultaneously. 

High Lights 

There are two other ici ms requiring dclinilion. 

High light is the icim for the direct reflcclion, 
parlicLilaily on any shining, glazed, or polished 
surface, of the main source of light (e.g. a 
window). Its area vanes according to the 
shape of the object upon which it falls. It is, 
of course, the lightest and biightesl point of 
all, and is unafl’eclcd by the lone or colour of 
the object itself. Often ns representation is 
quite beyond the range of the medium ; for 
example, if a polished while jar stands in a 
strong light, one will obviously have to leave 
the lighter side of the jar free of all shading — 
how then will one be able to represent the 
sparkling high light, by comparison with which 
the while jar is far duller and darker in tone ? 
Answ'cr : one cannot. Or imagine an artist 
who paints the portrait of a man in full evening 
dress facing a strong light. The white shirt- 
front and the shadows of the coal will require 
the strongest extremes of contrast in tone. 
But suppose that in the centre of that shin- 4 
front a diamond stud i8 gleaming as it reflects 
the source of light on its polished facets. Such 
a high light is well beyond the range of any 


palette, and in practice the artist would have to 
disregard it. 

Light is also reflected on the darker side of an 
object from other objects or from the back- 
ground. A reflected light is easily recognizable 
in any cylindrical object, whether highly 
polished or not, and careful observation of it 
will make your tteaimcnt of light and shade 
more elfcciive. In practice it means that the 
darkest shading of a cylindrical or rounded 
object is usually not required at its extreme edge, 
as one might expect, but a little way in, most 
often very near the point W'hcre light merges 
into shade. 

Most beginners lend to make all tones too 
dark, especially shadows. In oi dinary daylight 
there IS little real black in anything. Test this 
by looking closely at a highly polished black 
shoe. 

Representing Tone with a Pencil 

The next thing to note is that there are 
three ways of representing lone with a pencil : 
by mass, by lines, by a combination of both. 

In the first method all light and shade and 
lone aie represented by solid masses of pencil 
shading of various depths, applied to the paper 
in such a way that they might have been applied 
with a paint-brush. It is a somewhat laborious 
method, besides being a waste of the medium. 
What IS the use of having a point if you are not 
going to use it to make lines ? Moreover, your 
darker masses, which may require several 
‘‘ layers ” of shade, will soon look unpleasantly 
shiny. 

The second method uses what is called 
“ hatching.” Tiic shading and the tones arc 
added by means of a scries of parallel pencil 
lines. 7 ’he weight and thickness of the lines, 
as well as their distance apart, vary according 
to the depth of tone. It is a conventional 
method (because there arc no such lines to be 
seen in reality, any more than there is an outline), 
hut in combination with the use of outline it 
can be very effective, and certainly makes full 
use of the pencil point, and is a juuch quicker 
and more precise method. 

There is no particular direction in which the 
lines should run. For smaller details the shape 
of the object itself will often suggc.st the best 
direction for the lines vertical, horizontal, 
diagonal. But for larger masses it is best to 
stick to the natural diagonal of right-to-lefl 
downwards if you are right-handed, left-to- 
right downwards if (like Leonardo da Vinci) you 
are left-handed. Whatever you do, do not 
vary the direction too much in the larger masses, 
or your drawing will begin to resemble a patch- 
work quilt. Also, It is wise to avoid direct 
" cross-hatching,” i.e. drawing lines first in 
one direction, then crossing them with other 
lines going in the opposite direction. If you 
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wish to add emphasis to a tone by drawing a 
second lot of lines on top of the first, and are 
tempted to alter the direction of the lines, make 
the change of angle as slight as possible. 

Combination of Line and Mass 

Hatching is the obvious method to be adopted 
for pen-and-mk work, solid masses of ink being 
necessarily of one tone only. But a 
pencil is a far more responsive implement 
than a pen, and it is a pity not to exploit 
Its softer quality. So the most satisfactory 
technique is a combination of line and 
mass. The drawing in Fig. 22 is solid 
enough, but there is no attempt to dis- 
guise that the darker portions arc made up of 
individual lines — diagonal on the handbag, 
horizontal on the base of the brush and in the 
shadows on the ground. In other words, the 
lines fuse together to make a mass, and a vciy 
lively mass, loo. 

There is no reason why you should not use 
pencils of varying hardness in the one drawing. 
For Fig. 22, an H pencil 
was used for the brush 
bristles and the metal clasp 
of the handbag, an HB for 
the leather of the bag and 
the base of the brush, and a 
B for the darkest touches. 

Set up similar groups for 
yourself, getting as strong 
a contrast in tone as 
possible, c.g. a white basin 
against a black kettle (for the darkest parts 
of the kettle you may need a 2B pencil). Do not 
draw on too small a scale. Use a sheet of 
cartridge paper at least of quarter-imperial 
size (15 ins. by 11 ins.), and fill the paper. 
Better still, rule a rectangle within, say, one 


/ f 
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Fig. 22. Tone drnwiiig of handbag and clothes-brush. 

inch of the edge of the paper all round, and draw 
in full tone everything that comes naturally 
within that border, right up to the ruled lines. 

This gives you a definite 
limit to your picture and 
also provides you with a 
neat frame that will show 
ofi'your work to advantage. 

Pig. 2.^ was drawn with 
black chalk of two degrees 
of hardness. On the whole, 
chalk gives less definition 
but a fuller range of tone. 
Some artists like to use, in 
combination wirh chalk, a 
thing called a “ stump,” 
which is a closely pressed 
roll of paper corning to a 
soft, stumpy point. Its 
purpose IS to soften the gradations. It was 
so used here for the inside of the lid of the 
paint-box. But the stump is rather out of 
favour now, and was always a dangerous tool 
m the hands of a student. 



big. 24. Pen-and-ink drawing 
emphusiises siirlace contrasts. 



Fig. 23. Drawing in black chalk shows contrast in lij 
and shade. 


Pen-and-ink for Precision 

Next try a tone drawing of a simple group in 
pen-and-mk, on white paper or boaid. Fig. 24, 
Basic proportions and perspective must be 
carefully estimated and can be very lightly 
drawn in pencil. Do not prepare any sort of 
complete or elaborate pencil drawing, or you 
will be tempted merely to trace that drawing 
with the pen, rather than draw with the pen 
direct from the model, and the result will be 
a very tame affair. All gradations of tone arc 
produced by hatching : reserve solid blacks only 
for the ver y darkest dark patches. You arc bound 
to make mistakes to begin with, and there is no 
means of erasing them. Drawing m pen-and-ink 
can therefore be a severe discipline, but it 
is well worth persevering with for that very 
reason. It encourages -indeed, it enforces 
— precision of statement. Having made 
— up your mind where each stroke of the pen 
jj is to go, try to use the pen ever more 
boldly and freely. 
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Remember to reserve your solid masses of ink 
exclusively for the very darkest spots of tone, 
the rest of the tone consisting of “ hatching 
of varying degrees of heaviness or lightness. 
Remember, too, that everything is lighter in tone 
than you may think at first. Jt is far better to 
err on the light side than on the dark side. In 
fact, as you gam confidence, you are likely to 
discover that you will achieve the desired etTecl 
with less and less shading ; and you can apply 
this discovery to your pencil drawing, too. 

Studies in Monochrome 

Fig. 25 shows a study in monochrome water- 
colour. The choice of objects offered plenty of 
contrast in character shape and texture and 
surface quality— as well as in tone. The colour 
chosen was a warm sepia, but ivory black would 
have done equally well. Such exercises form 
an invaluable preparation for work in colour. 
All the great masters made studies in mono- 
chrome, and many of the world's finest paintings 
were made on a monochrome foundation. 

If the water-colour medium is new to you, 
try your hand first of all at laying one or two 
Hal washes of colour. Rule several squaies on 
your paper and try to fill them exactly, right up 
to each edge, with perfectly flat, even washes. 
You will not find it easy ; that is why several 
.sc pa I ate squares are suggested. A good size 
to begin with is four inches by four inches, but 
this should be gradually increased. 

Mix plenty of rich colour in your palette. 
If you run short of colour in the middle of the 
wash and have to re-mix, you run two ri.sks : 
you may get a dillerent strength of colour, and 
youi unfinished wash may diy while you aic 
re-mixing, 

A common fault is not to take up suflicient 
colour in the hairs of your brush at one dip, 
i.c. to use too dry a brush. There is no merit 
in being economical with water-colour : water, 
at least, is cheap and plentiful. On the other 
hand, if you pick up too much colour, you will 

blob.” The brush should never be so laden 
that you cannot bring it to a point. The state 
of the brush after every dip should be such that 
when you make a stroke with it on slightly tilted 
paper a firm moi.st line of darker colour should 
appear along the bottom edge of the stroke, 
ready to be merged happily with the next stroke 
when it is laid immediately below it. 

Start filling your square from the lop, and 
work downwards in broadly horizontal strokes, 
ensuring that there is always that full moist 
line at the bottom of your wash as far as you 
have gone. The moment your brush gives 
any sign of drying — or even before that — re- 
charge it quickly from your palette. Keep H 
moist. Remember that as soon as any colour 
leaves the brush for the paper, the brush has 
so much the less colour and moisture left in it. 


Moreover, as soon as the colour is on the 
paper, it begins to dry, and must be left un- 
disturbed, so that it dries evenly. Never 
touch again with the brush any part of your 
square where the paint has begun to dry, or you 
will remove some of the colour irretrievably 
and your wash will become blotchy. Of 
course, as you approach the bottom edge of 
your square, you will require a less full brush, as 
there will be no need to retain the moist edge. 
You will soon judge from experience the exact 
amount needed to complete a wash, but any 
superfluous colour at the end can be absorbed 
by a dry brush, or the edge of blotting paper. 

The wash, properly applied, will dry not only 
evenly but rather lighter in tone than it appeared 
when wet. When it is quite dry, but not before, 
you can add further washes or strokes as you 
please, though the brush shouUl not be applied 
so heavily as to disturb the w'ash below. 

Setting the “ Tone Key ” 

After mastering the application of such washes 
to your own satisfaction, you are in a position 
to apply exactly the same principles to washes 
of any shape and strength of tone, and therefore 
to the drawing in monochrome washes of 
common objects, as m Fig. 25. 

\Vhcn putting in the main washes of a group 
of objects, it is advisable to begin with the darker 
washes, and allow them all to dry before pro- 
ceeding. They set the ” tone key ” for the 
rest. Moreover you can supei impose and 
overlap light washes or dark patches more 
happily than vice-versa. 

For smaller patches and spots of dark lone, 
which arc the last things to be added, and for all 
detailed work, you will need to use finer brushes 
— and, of course, stronger, i.c. less watery, 
colour but charge even your finest brush with 



Fig. 25. Monochrome study with sepia water- 
colour. 
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plenty of colour. If you do no more than dip 
the very tip of the brush into the colour, your 
work will become niggling and timid. When 
applying even the thinnest line with a brush 
you should be able to feel the colour flowing 
easily and freely from it. without extra pressure 
on your part. 

To obtain a soft gradation from dark to light, 
e.g. at the very edge of a soft patch of dark in 
a soft material like leather, or on any curving 
surface, a good method is to let the edge of your 


dark become almost, but not quite, dry, then 
take along the edge a brush charged with clean 
water until the required softness is reached. 
Judicious use of clean rag or blotting paper will 
help here. 

There is no doubt whatever that after your 
initial exercises with pen-and-ink and mono- 
chrome washes you will return to your pencil 
with relief — and with confidence all the greater 
for the discipline the other two mediums have 
demanded. 


LESSON 5 


Drawing from Plant Forms 


D uawinci from plant forms is not only an 
important branch of training, par- 
ticiilaily to those sluclcnts who intend 
to become professional designers for textiles, 
wallpapers, carpels, and such crafts, but also 
a delightful means of liaving one’s eyes opened 
anew to the wonder and beauty of nature 
Careful drawings might well be made of every 
flower that comes your way, and the drawings 
saved and put by foi future reference. Though 
many excellent books of studies in floral foim 
have been published, most of them finely 
illustrated, your own drawings will always 
have a more personal and direci touch. Besides, 
It IS good to have one's own work to rely on. 

Take the flower, leaf, or any other botanical 
obiecl that may appeal to you, place it in a good 
light with a plain background that helps to 



define the subjccl— a sheet of white paper pinned 
on a board is best — and set to work. 

First study the swing of the main lines of 
stalk, leaves, and flowers, then pul down a few 
expressive lines ; in other words, suggest thej 
character of the giow'th. Fven this barcl 
“ skeleton ” should give a definite idea of the \ 
type of plant you arc draw ing, the sharp pointed \ 
characteristics of furze and holly, or the tenuous \ 
growth of vine, honeysuckle, ivy, and clematis. 

Some studies in lead pencil drawn with H 
and HB, wath a B for accents, arc seen in Fig. 26. 
The sprig of sycamore leaves shows how' such 
a drawing should be laid in. ’fherc you will see 
the method of nature's design, a fact that will 
be appreciated later on when you begin ynui 
own designs. Lightly space inil your shapes 
and spaces and gel the direction of the growth 
7'hen, and not till then, proceed with the 
elaboialioiis. You will note that the dia- 
gram shows new growth and the old stem. 

The little sketch of the cornflower 
(Fig. 26) IS the son of drawing that may 
later be used for decorative purposes, 

‘ , Brush Work 

' The next set of drawings (Fig. 27) was 
made entirely by the brush, charged with 
warm sepia. Such studies as these arc 
V sound training in every way, and many 

should be made and filed for future use 
and reference. 

Follow the same procedure as lecum- 
mended before. Get the main masses 
and proportion suggested in light pencil 
lines, then begin straight in with the 
brush. A fine brush was used for these, 
of necessity one with a j;ood point. 

The young beech leaves (Fig. 27) made 
an excellent study. All tree growth is 
wonderful, and studies should be made 
of many varieties, such as the oak, willow, 
ash. and horse-chestnut, in both mono- 
chrome and colour. Note in the thin 
stalks how the direction changes after each 
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shoot of leaves, and the dclicaie 
spread of the veins of (he new pale 
green leaves. 

Fig. 27 also inekidcs a goigcoiis 
striped tulip with its broad leaves 
l(')llowing the swing of the stalk, not 
projecting as many (Uhor leaves do. 

In the same drawing is a bluebell or “H i' 
wild hyacinth, a flower whose grace 
and lovely colour have been the • f 
inspiration of many designers ^ 

Do not confine your studies to spring - 

and summer plants, for with the autumn ; 

come fruits, both wild and cultivated. 'c. 

All these should be drawn, and do not ; 

neglect to study the bare twigs when 
all growth is stilled and only the dor- , 
niant buds left. The lines of the past 
summer's growth aie well worth study. 

Character of Outline ...ii 

Some pen drawings of various types 
of flower, cultivated and wild, are rig. 28. 
reproduced in Fig. 28. A crow-quill Flower 
steel pen-nib was used throughout. A 
fcw pencil lines only were used to ^ ^ 

begin the drawings. Hobim, h k 

Note that all these drawings rely 
almost exclusively on outline. But the 
outline varies in character. It is some- 
times firm and strong, sometimes light 
and even broken. There should be \ 

some difference in “ quality ” between 
lines that represent real edges, like 


the edge of a leaf or petal (or a piece of 
paper), and those representing the fold or 
curve-away of a leaf or petal (or piece of 
paper). The lines representing the cylin- 
drical stem, for example, arc not real klge 
lines : they arc curving away from you, 
like miniature horizons, and therefore 
could be given a softet, less firm quality. 
This distinction will help greatly in clari- 
fying your representation of what you sec. 

At the top of Fig. 28 is a study of a 
marigold. The two flowers arc drawn in 
positions that give the drawings possibi- 
lities for future use in design - a fact that 
always should be borne in mind. 

Now notice the difference in the growth 
of the forgct-mc-nol, with its flowers of 
pentagon shape, delicate stalks, and 
bcll-like buds. 

A drawing of the little rock plant —rock 
phlox -IS included. This tiny flower has 
a chaimmg trumpct-likc side view and the 
grouping of the open flowers suggests 
great possibilities for design. 
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At the bottom of the drawings in Fig, 28 are later Lesson. Meanwhile, apart from all 
two contrasting flowers, a small dark purple other considerations, it cannot be too strongly 
viola and the wild dandelion. T^e latter flower stressed that in the close, detailed, personal 
has been much used by designers, for it has study and interpretation of these glories of 
great decorative charm. Adaptions and designs nature lies an inexhaustible store of pleasure 
based on these flowers are discussed in a and profit. 


LESSON 6 

Still-Life Painting in Colour 


T his fascinating branch of art has interested 
many of the most famous painters. 
Vcla/que/ based all his early training on 
still-life painting, while Chardin, the i'rcnch 
master, painted masterpieces from the simplest 
of everyday subjects. He realized the beauty 
that is to be found in the play of light on a 
variety of objects, their surface, texture, and 
solidity. 

You will need some stretched or mounted 
paper. Ordinary unstrctched paper will ruck 
up, because of uneven damping by the wet 
brushes, and the colours will run in unexpected 
and unwanted courses. 

Paper and Brushes 

Vo stretch your paper, use gummed brown 
paper at least one inch wide. It is far more 
efficient and handy than paste, and it keeps in 
good condition for years. Damp the paper 
evenly on both sides. Lay the reverse side on 
your drawing-board, and place the gummed 
paper, well damped, along the edges, with half 
its width on the board. Then gently press 
along the edges, over both board and paper. 
The paper should dry as tight as a drum, and 
will ncvc.r “ cockle.” 

Sable brushes, of various sizes, are desirable. 
A large brush of camel hair will serve for large 
flat w'ashcs, though the more expensive sables are 
much better in every way. A medium sable is 
necessary for general work, while a smaller 
brush is the tool for such finely drawn touches as 
may be wanted. Keep a sponge near at hand 
for any wholesale washing oft' which may 
become necessary. Some blotting paper and 
clean rag arc also desirable. 

Colours in Tubes and Pans 

The choice of colour-box needs a little 
thought and careful selection. Some artists 
swear by colours in tubes made in several 
sizes. If you decide to use these tubes, you 
can get a thin box which is mainly a palette, 
and squeeze out the coloir.s in .small quantities, 
as needed, on the inside of the box. Other 
painters prefer the colours prepared for use in 
china pans. These need u deeper box. Colours 
have a tendency to run together if your box is 


allowed to get loo wet, and care should always 
be taken to clean and dry the lid and inside 
leaf before closing and putting away. Which- 
ever you decide to use, see that your colours arc 
always arranged in the same order, so that in 
time you will not need to look for a colour — 
your hand will go instinctively to it. A good 
arrangement of colours is shown below. 
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When, as you certainly will, you add to youi 
palette, place your new colour among its 
relatives Vcimilion should go betw'ccn light 
red and rose maddci, a cadmium between yellow 
ochie and aiircolin, greens between browns and 
blues. Never get a jumbled mess in your box ~ 
it will inevitably find its way on to your paper. 

High Light and Main Tones 

Start with a simple group, e.g. a while jug 
with a blue band, an egg in a nuisery egg-cup, a 
brown loaf, a white-handled knife, and a striped 
led tablecloth. (6>(' Colour Plate facing p 2613.) 
Draw your group in light pencil outline, taking 
every care to get correct pioportion and placing 
and perspective. A slovenly drawing will 
handicap you greatly and often bring disaster. 
This group will combine some problems that will 
leach much in the solving. 

First bring your knowledge of tone to bear - 
you should have acquired this by your mono- 
chrome studies. Which is the darkest note ? 
Which IS the high light ? What are the main 
tones ? These arc the questions you must ask 
yourself. Well, in this case the glitter on the 
knife is the high spot, the darkest note the side 
of the brown loaf in shadow. The main tones 
are, for the tablecloth, a mild red ; for the 
loaf, a warm light brown ; for the jug, a pure 
blue-grey. 

Lay your colour on with a w'dl-fllled brush, 
neither too dry nor too full. Get direct touches 
that will give you the full strength you wish to 
obtain. Do not paddle about and pul pallid 
wash on pallid wash, but start by mixing up a 
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tint that will give you, as nearly as you can 
gauge it, the red of the tablecloth. Rose 
madder and a little light red were used, and the 
stripes were left white. Then the light blue-grey 
distempered wall was washed in ; a good- 
sized brush was used Tor this and Ihe drawing 
turned sideways before the wash (cobalt blue 
with touch of blue-black) was started. Then 
the wide surface of the loaf was painted in, and 
for this a mixture of yellow ochre and light red 
was used. Next the egg-cup was tackled. 
Aureolin yellow gave the main tone and the 
light on the fool was left. Next a blue-grey 
lone was washed over the jug, and the reflected 
red from the tablecloth was noted and put in 
faintly. Now the egg needed a wash of light 
red with just a touch of rose madder. The 
knife was then attacked, the blade with a blue- 
black mixed with a little cobalt, and the handle 
plain yellow ochre. 

Now for details. The blue band of the jug, 
cobalt blue, was put at the same strength right 
round the jug and left to dry When dry, the 
lights were washed out and blotted, thus giving 
a translucent effect. Then the shade and 
shadows on egg, egg-cup, and loaf were put in, 
and the light grey-blue on the stripes of the 
cloth reduced the glaring while that put (he 
high lights out of tone. 


Follow this example with any group that 
attracts you by its colour or variety of surface. 
Always try to get a good design in your grouping 
and try a variety' of background and flat surfaces. 
If you look around in your home, you will find 
endless subjects at hand. When you become 
more advanced, add to your difficulties by 
putting a mirror in your group and study 
reflections. These arc fascinating, and are the 
cause of much tribulation —and sometimes 
jubilation, when the problem is solved. 

A few suggestions are offered. 

A scrubbed table, with two large onions and a 
blue enamel saucepan on it, with a knife placed 
across in front of the onions. Background, a 
check red and white curtain. 

A white enamelled flour-bin, a tin castor in 
front, a piece of butter on a plate, all placed 
before a pale yellow wall. 

A dustpan and biush with a duster of bright 
blue. 

A pair of shoes, black or brown, makes an 
excellent study. A glazed teapot is full of 
absorbing problems. Later, a group with silver 
objects might be attempted. 

Try some studies of flowers in va.scs. Begin 
with some simple arrangements of just a few 
blooms — some tulips, for instance ; these arc 
admirable in colour and shape. 


LESSON 7 

First Principles of Perspective 


T in, general elfects of perspective have 
already been discussed (Lesson 3). Wc 
now pass to the more exact implications 
of its principles when considered scientifically 
and expressed mathematically rather than by a 
mere peisonal observation. A grasp of these 
principles and a few exercises in their applica- 
tion have always been consideied a necessary 
part of the artist’s professional training and are 
of the greatest benefit to the amateur who seeks 



intelligent understanding of what he observes. 

I*crspective is the art of drawing upon a plane 
surface the representation of objects when 
viewed from a fixed point. Figs. and 30 
represent as simply as possible two problems 
of practical perspective. The one shows a 
railway passing out of sight m a straight level 
line ; the other, a road vanishing into distance 
over undulating country. The literal meaning 
of perspective is “ looking through,” because 
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the spectator is supposed to be looking through 
a transparent piece of glass (big. 31). 

Linear perspective, or lepresentalion by 
means oi‘ outlines only, is discussed first The 
planes used and the perspective of shadows 
arc dealt with in l.cssons and 10. 


The following abbreviations are those cus- 
tomarily used. 


t 

Poinls 

hyc. 

C.V. or C I ,V. 

C'ciurc o( Vision, oi Ccnlrc of 1 loUt of 

D V or P D 

Vision. 

DisUince Poinl, or Point ol DisUoicc. 

V 1*. 

Vanishing l^oinl erf Lines 

A V P 

AcL'kIciil.il V.iiiistung Poinl of Lines 

M P. 

McuisiJimg Point 

C’ V L 

Centre of Vanisliing Line, 

S. 

Su n. 

A L. 

AiiiIiciliI Light. 

US 

Poml ol Riiili.ilion ofSIuidows 

V.P.S.K 

Vumshing Point of Sun’s Rays 

V.P.S, or V S 

Vanishini’ Point of Shinlovv 

V P.R 

Vjiiishini^ Point of' Redeclioii 


Lines 

P V R. 

Principal Visual Rjy, oi Line ol 

D.L. 

Direelion. 
nirecling 1 me, 

IM 

Hon/ontal Line, oi Lye l.evel 

Cl. I.. 

Ci round Line. 

V L. 

Vnnishing 1 me uf Planes 

V.Piir. 

VanishiMK iLirnllel. 

V.l. P S. 

VanishiiiE 1 inc of Phnie ol Shade 

lll.L. 

llciEhl 1 me 

1 L 

Imcrsecimg t me 

r.p.L 

Flualing I’icl me 1 me. 

Il.T. 

Hon/oiUal Trace 

P.P. 

Planes 

Picliiic Plane. 

Ci.P. 

Cl round Plane. 

R.S. 

RellectmE Surface, 


The picture plane is a transparent plane 
standing in a vertical position somewhere 
between the spectator and the objects to be 
represented. It is upon this plane that the 
drawing is imagined to be made, as in F'igs. 31 “ 
and 32. The paper or canvas on which an 
artist makes his drawing is supposed to be 
the picture plane (P.P.). 

The ground plane is the horizontal surface 
level with the spectator’s feet, and is at right 
angles to the P.P. (Fig. 32). Objects may rest 
upon, or they may be above or below, the G.P. 


Fig. 31 (loft). Diagram ikhowing 
principles uf linear perspective. 

Fig. 32 (right). J<iel(l of vision and visual 
angle. 

Field of Vision 

A new picture is seen at every movement of 
the eye ; therefore, for any one picture, the eye 
IS assumed to be fixed in position, looking 
straight forward at light angles to the Pj^. 
The field of vision is a space bounded by a cii ck, 
which is the base of a cone of rays of Irgrat 
coming fiom the object and conveiging in ihp 
eye (the apex of the cone), riie solid angle at thit 
apex is called tfie visual angle, and is gencr’ally 
allowed to be 60 (Fig. 32), but it must be re-\ 
membered that we do not .sec distinctly all over ' 
such a laige licid ol vision, for objects coming 
)usf within the circurnfcrcncc ot the field of 
vision arc seen only vaguely. We do not sec 
distinctly outside a v isual angle of 25 or 30 ', 

The line from the eye to the cenlic of the 
field of vision is the middle ray of the cone of 
rays, and is called the pnmipal visual lay or line 
of direction (P.V.R.). 

As a useful experiment, set up vertically a 
piece of glass, and behind it place a small 
rectangular box Close one eve, and keep the 
other in a fixed position ; then, with a piece 
of soap or damp chalk, carefully trace upon the 
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Fig. 33. Preparation of diagram of the picture plane. 



First Principles 

glass (P.P.) some lines which obscure or seem 
to coincide with the edges of the box. The 
drawing will then be an accurate perspective 
representation of the object. Notice that there 
is correct foreshortening and proper converg- 
ence in those lines which represent the receding 
parallel edges of the box. The latter lines, if 
produced, meet at the vanishing! point (V.P.). 

Three Laws of Perspective 

Thus we deduce these laws of perspective : 

1. Receding parallel straight edges appear to 
converge towards the same point. If the box 
is placed so that some receding parallel edges 
are at right angles to the P.P., they vanish to 
the C.V. 

2. Edges at right angles to the P.P. appear 
to vanish to the C.V. 

3. Parallel edges which are also parallel to 
the P.P, do not appear to converge, but remain 
parallel in appearance. 

If this experiment is made at a window from 
which can be seen the distant horizon of the sea 
or of a level stretch of country, and if a line is 
drawn on the P.P. 10 represent the distant 
horizon, this line will be exactly on the level of 
the spectator's eye, and therefore is called the 
hortzontal line (H.L,), or eye level. Those 
receding parallel edges which are also parallel 
to the ground plane (Ci.P.) have their V.P. 
somewhere on the H.L., but those which are not 
parallel to the G.P. appear to vanish to some 
point which is either above or below the H.L. 

Perspective and Optics 

All objects are seen by means of rays of light 
reflected straight to the eye from every point in 
the surfaces of the objects. A picture is thus 
formed on the retina, as though with a camera, 
the eye being the lens, and the retina repre- 
senting the glass plane upon which the picture 
IS projected. 

Fig. 31 explains how the picture may be pro- 
jected on the P.P. ABCD is a square standing 
upright on the G.P., P.P. is the picture plane, 
and li. is the position of the spectator’s eye. 
Rays of light are reflected from each of the four 
corners A, B, C, O, and travel straight to the E. 
Each of these rays intersects the P.P. at the 
points a, b, c, d, respectively. Join these points 
by lines, and abed is the representation on the 
P.P. of the square ABCD. 

Wc now come to the preparation of the 
diagram of the picture plane. The diagram is 
usually drawn to some scale, such as \" to L, or 

to r, or 3"' to r. A very convenient scale is 
J"' to 1', but the figures herewith are necessarily 
drawn to a smaller scale. The student is 
advised to use a larger scale when working out 
the problems. 

At a convenient distance (say, 5 in.) from the 
top edge, draw a horizontal line right across the 
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paper (Fig. 33), to repre.sent the H.L. ; then 
another horizontal line, say 5' (at scale of i'' to 
1'), below the H.L. This distance of 5' is 
generally used, because it is the average height 
of a person’s eye above the ground if he is 
standing, but any height may be taken. Thus 
it may be 3' C" if the person is seated. This 
second line represents the G.L. On the H.L. 
choose some convenient position for the 

C. V. ; from it draw a line at right angles to H.L. 
(either above or below H.L.), to represent the 
P.V.R., and make its length equal to whatever 
distance the observer is supposed to be in front 
of the P.P. (say 12'). A third short horizontal 
line is drawn through the E. to represent the 
directing line. 

Conventional Arrangement 

As the eye is really away in front of the P.P., 
It IS impossible to show its actual position on 
the same piece of paper which represents the 
P.P. Therefore, a conventional arrangement is 
used ; that is, the P.V.R. with the E. and the 
directing line are swung into the plane of the 
picture, either downwards or upwards (Fig. 34). 
The P.V.R. is supposed to be hinged at C .V. 
This swinging into the plane of the picture 
makes no difference whatever to the correct use 
of the principles of perspective, Then mark on 
the H.L. the positions of the distance points, 

D. P.l and D.P.2, at the same distance IVom the 
C.V. as the C.V. is from the E. (in this case 12'). 
A semicircle is usually drawn (Fig. 35), to 
indicate how the distance points are obtained. 
They are really measuring points, by means of 
which lengths may be measured on lines which 
vanish at 90 ‘ with the P.P. 

As the P.P. and G.P. cannot be indicated 
separately in Fig 33, the student must remember 
that all the paper on which he works is the P.P., 
and that part of the G.P. which is in reality 
behind the P.P. and perpendicular to it is 
represented by the space between the H.L. and 
G.L. ; that is to say, the last-mentioned space 
represents two things— first, the whole of the 
real CLP. (which may be miles in extent) from 
the P.P. to the true horizon and, second, part of 
the P.P. 

Fixing the Limits 

In order to fix the limits of the field of vision 
we will assume that the visual angle is allowed 
to be 60 ', which, it must be remembered, is a 
.solid angle, or cone, and has 30"’ of it all 
round the P.V.R. At the E., measure with a 
protractor an angle of 30° on either side of 
the P.V.R., and produce the line to the H.L. at 
either point A ot B (Fig. 33). Then with C.V, 
as centre, and the distance from C.V. to A 
or B as radius, describe a circle, which is 
the limit of the field of vision (when, as noted 
above, the assumed visual angle is 60"). 
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FiKs, 34 and 35. Firs! 
principles in perspective. 


No part of a picture should he outside this 
limit, for this, of course, would mean that we 
could not see it. But a picture may be a part 
only of this field ol vision, as represeiucd by 
the rectangles >1, /J, C , and the nearer it is to 
the centre, the less likelihood there will be of 
distortion. 

'Po find any vanishing point, from the E. 
draw a line parallel to the original line or edge 
of the object ; the micrscction with the P.P. is 
the V.P. (Pig. 34). The line drawn from the E. 
IS called a vanishing parallel (V. Par.). 

Thus if AH (Eig. 35) is the original line on the 
Ci.P., and IS to vanish to the right at 40 with 
the P.P., at the E. measure with the protractor 
an angle of 40 with the directing line, and pio- 
duce the V. Par. until it meets the H.L. at V.P. 
40 ’, which IS the V P. for all lines which arc 
parallel to the Ci.P., and recede towards the 
right at 40 with the f^.P. Other V.P.s, c.g, 30 , 
hO' , are found in the same way (Fig. 35). Fhis 
rule holds good for any straight line in any 
position, hut the V. Par. must be continued to 
the V.L. of the plane in which the original line 
lies. To find any measuring point, take the V.P. 


Mk. 34 


as centre and distance to the F. as radius, and 
mark off this distance on the V.I.. of the plane 
in which the original line lies. In Fig. 35 the 
line AH is on the Ci.P., and the FI.L. is the V.I.. 
of the ground plane, and of all other planes 
parallel to it. A vanishing line (V.L.) is the line 
m which parallel planes appear to meet, just as 
a vanishing point (V.P.) is the point in which 
parallel lines appear to meet. 


LESSON 8 

Some Problems in Perspective 


A sLRir.s of problems can now be worked 
out, so that the student may more fully 
understand how accurate perspective 
drawings arc made. 

Problem 1 (Fig. 3(i) Cjivc ihc perspective repre- 
sentation of a square with 5' sides, lying on the Ci.P. 
with one side parallel to and louching the P.P The 
nearest corner is T to the left ol the spectator ; scale 
to the r ; the E. is 5' above the G.P., and 12' in 
ront of the P.P. 

Set oul the diagram by drawing the H.I., and G.L. 
5' aparl. Fix the C.V somewhere neai Ihe centre of 
the H.L., and from ii draw the P.V.R., or line of 


direction, 12' long, and at right angles to the H.L., 
thus obtaining the position of the E. Through E. 
draw the directing line perpendicular to the P.V.R. 
'Then with C.V. at centre, and radius equal to 12'. mark 
off D P I and D P.2 foi distance points. 

A.s the square has one edge parallel to and louching 
Ihe P.P., It will be full scale, It should be noted 
that lengths arc full scale ort+y when they touch the 
P P. for their whole length From P., the poim on the 
G.L immediately opposite the spectator, measure 2' 
lo the left, w'hich gives point A the nearest corner of the 
square, and measure 5' more than A to obtain point B . 
then AB is the perspective length of the edge of the 
square, which is parallel to and touches the P.P. 

The adjacent edges of any square arc at right angles 
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10 each other ; therefore ll>c sides AD and BC must 
vanish to the C.V. (or V.P. 90 ) accordinR to Law 2 
(u’c Lesson 7, page 2597), so from A and draw lines 
to the C V. The apparent lengths of the sides AD 
and BC must now be determined. We say apparent 
lengths, because they will appear toreshoriened To 
obtain the correct foreshoriemng proceed as tollows ‘ 
Prom A (the near end of the line vanishing to C V ) 
measure off 5' (the full scale Icngih of the teal edge 
AD) along the G.L., either to the right as Ak, or to the 
left as AI) ; from k draw a line to D.P I, oi fiom B 
draw a line to D.P 2 ; either ol these lines cuts the one 
vanishing to C.V. at the point D, which is the farther 
right-hand corner of the siiuare, and A /) is the eon eel 
foreshorteneil length of the leceding side. Tliiough D 
draw CD paiallel to the t* P. (Law ,1), thus obtaining 
the other back cornci of the sciu.ire. 7'hcn ABC D is the 
icquired perspective drawing of the square 

Otlier construction lines will be .seen in the above 
problem to show that corner C might have been 
established before L?-— thus indicating that there are 
more w.iys than one of obtaining the eoricet lesult 
Now, why IS It that the foreshoi teiiing comes right 
when we use (he method just ilescribed 7 Gcomclry 
helps to prove it. )l two lines AB and ( D (l ig il) 
are .it right angles to each other, 
and from C any length Clt is 
measured along AB (cither right 
or left), and from H a line at an 
angle of 45" is drawn to cut CD in 
r, then C C is equal to CL. This 
IS lust wdial lias been done in per- 
spective, lor the G.L in Problem 
I eoricsponds to AB in Fig. 37, 
aiul the line from A to the C.V 
(l*tob. 1) represents CD (Fig. 37) 
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Also, the length 
/'JA (Piob 1) IS measuietl .ilong the G.L as CL (Fig 37) 
IS measured along AB 

Problem 2 (Fig. 3^)). Give tlio peispeclivc repre- 
sentation o( a st|uare with 5 sides lying on the G.P 
with one edge parallel to the P.P., and the nearest 
corner 4' to the right and 3' behind the P.P. 

From P measure along the G L. 4' to the right to 
obtain point f\ and 5' moie to obtain point ; liom / 
and f: diavv lines to the C.V (Laws 1 and 2) ; then (he 
nearesl corner is somewhere ahiiig the line from / 
to C.V. From f measuie 3' (the full scale length 
that L IS behind the P.P.) to point h. and fiom h 
draw a line to D,P.2 (which is the V.P. of all lines 
which recede at 45“" witli the P.P. towards the 
right), thus obtaining point F\ which is the nearest 
come*- of the square. 'I'hrough F draw FG parallel 
to the P.P. The line drawn from h to D.P.2 (or 
V.P. 45°) contains the diagonal hH of the squaic 
FGHI^ because the diagonal of a square always 
makes an angle of 45° w'lth the sides, so // is the 
back right-hand corner of the square ; then draw 
HI parallel to the P.P., aud the resulting FGH! 
is the square required. 

Problem 3 (Fig. 38), This problem concerns 
measurement of lines parallel to P.P. Thus, 
given AB parallel to P.P., it is required to measure 


on it 6' from point A. From any point in H.L. 
(say, the C.V., which is generally used), draw a 
line through A to meet the G.L. in C. 

From C mcasuie 6' along the G L. in same 
direction as AB, to D. From D draw a line to 
C V., cutting AB in L ; then AL is the required 
perspective length of 6'. The lines FC and /// 
are of no fixed length, and arc parallel to P.P. 
It will be seen that the receding lines to C.V. 
have cut off equal portions of 6' length. 

If the parallel lines are also upright, then their 
heiplit or length can be measured by means of a 
height line (Ht.L) or LL. The height line is u 
vcriieal line drawn on the P.P. for the purpose of 
measiiijng the lengths of upnghl lines. It should 
be noted that the >11. L is really a part of a 
greater line, called the intcrscetiiig line (I L.), 
which IS the intersection o( any plane (in this case it 
happens to be a vertical plane) with the P.P. 

Problem 4 (F'lg. 3S). Give the perspective repre- 
.scntation of a cube of 4' edges standing on (he G P. 
with one face parallel to P P. and nearest comer 2' to 
(he righi of the speciaior and 3' behind the P.P. L is 
5 above G P. anil 12' in front of P.P. ; scale 4" to \'. 

Find the neaiest corner A, 2' to the right and 3' 
behind P.P., and complete the base AFC D (as in 
Problem 2). Thiough b draw a vertical line for the 
111 L. or 1 L. of the vertical plane which contains the 
right-hand face of the cube, Sei oil hf equal to 4' ; 
fiom / draw a line to C.V. It should be noted that the 
latter line to C.V realiv represents a line suspended in 
space vertically over and paiallel to the line from h to 
C V , and all vertical lines between lliem are equal to one 
another in height, in this case, 4'. Draw the vertical 
Bl, th'oiigh Fdraw / /.'parallel to both the ground and 
P P , to meet the vertical AF. from A. This tompleies 
the fionl face. Draw' from E to C.V., and the verlieal 
lines from D and C to meet the lines from F and L to 
C V in the points off/ and II lespeclively Pul doited 
lines (or the invisible edges if the obieel be opaque. 
The Ht.L. or I L. (at point a) of the vcrtiCid plane con- 
taining the left-hand lace eoiikl have been used instead. 

A verlieal line may be measured by means of any 
\erlical plane W'hieh contains the line. 

The IToating Picture Line (F.P.L.) is useful, 
because sometin^cs il is required to measure 
the length of a line which is not in the G.P., 
but IS in a plane parallel to Ci.P., either above 
or below rl. In such cases the F.P.L. is used. 
This IS a line drawn horizontally on the P.P., 
and really represents the l.L. of the horizontal 
plane which contains the line to be measured. 

Problem 5. To measure the height of the line AB 
(I ig. ^9). A vertical plane eoniainiiig it and vani.shing 
to V P. 45° to the left, with its l.L. at point o, could be 
used thus From V.P. 45' draw a line through A to 
meet the G L. at a, from which point set up the height 
(say, 6') of AD on the Flt.L. or l.L., and from h draw 
another line to V P. 45° , then AB is the height required. 
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1'hc I.L. of other vertical planes which contain AB, and 
which vanish to V.P. 60 or 35”, etc., might be used, as 
shown in tlie diagram. 

Problem 6. I o draw a line 1’ long parallel to the 
Cj.P. and P P. ■ 

(1) 3 above G.P. with Ms nearer end 2' to the 
led and 4' behind P.P. 

(2) 6' above G P. with its nearer end 2' to the 
right and 3' behind P P 

(3) 3 i' below G.P. with Its nearer end 3' to 
the right and 4' behind P.P. 

To solve (1), draw the T.P.L. hon/ontally and 3' 
above the G.L. and use it for measurement just in the 
same way as if it were the G.L., because the F.P.L. 
and Ci.L. are both lines on the P.P. where full-.scale 
mcasurcmeius may always be made. The F.P.L and 
(i.L arc also alike, for they are both intersecting lines 
(with the P P.) orhori7orUal planes. 

Phe method of solving (2) and (3) will be easily 
understood on reference to the woiking in (I). 

Problem 7. This problem (Fig. 40) concerns the 
representation of circles in perspective. 

(1) Draw in perspective a circle 6' in diameter 
lying on the G P. with the nearest point in its 
circumference 4' to the left and 2' behind the P.P. 
Scale, etc., as in the previous problems. 

(2) 1 he same circle standing in a vertical plane 
perpendicular to P.P with the nearest point in 
Its circumference 5' to the right and T behind 
the P.P. 

(3) The same circle in a vertical plane parallel to 
P.I* and touching the ground at a point 4' to 
the left and S' behind P P. 



Fig. 40 



To solve (1), first describe a circle, 3' radius, and 
around it draw a square with its two diagonals and two 
diameters ; also, two other construction lines passing 
through the points 2, 4, 6, 8, where the diagonals cut 
the circumference. The last two construction lines 
may be drawn either vertically or horizontally, accord- 
ing to convenience. 

Then put this siiuare, etc., into perspective as usual, 
and through the points 1 to 8 draw a curve freehand, to 
represent the appearance of the circle as shown. 

(“o solve (2), pul the same skeleton square, etc., into 
perspective in a vertical position, and draw the ellipse 
through the discovered points 1 to 8. j 

To solve (3), as the back edge of the square in casd 
(1) is 8' behind the P.P., upon it erect a square, draw. 
Us two diagonals. Where they intersect is the centre ol\ 
the circle whose radius (perspective) is equal to hS It' 
will be seen that the perspective shape is this time a 
circle, because it is in a plane parallel to P.P. 

Norn. Any figure appears its same shape, but not 
the same size, when it is in a plane parallel to the P.P. 
Other irregular curves may be pul into perspective in 
the same manner as shown in this problem if a scaffold- 
ing of straight lines be first drawn around the curved 
shape, care being taken to put /uv straight lines through 
each cho.scn point in the curve, and then to draw the 
scaffolding in perspective. 

Problem 8. This problem (Fig. 40), shows the 
method of mcasuiing lines inclined at an angle to I he 
P.P. Find a point A 3' to the left of the spectator and 
4' behind the P.P. From it draw a line 8' long, vanish- 
ing to the right at 50 with the P.P. F., etc., as in pre- 
ceding problems. Find point A as usual. Then, 
because the line AB is to vanish to the right at 50 with 
P.P., wc must lind its V.P. by measuring at the E an 
angle of 50' with the directing line, and draw the V. 
Par. to meet H.L. at V P. 50'. From A draw a line 
to V.P. 50'. To measure on this line the perspective 
length of 8', find the M.P. of V.P. 50' by taking V.P. 
50 as centre and distance to F.. as radius, and mark it 
off on H.E. at M.P. 50 . From M.P. 50' draw a line 
through A until it meets the P.P. in the G,L. at point a, 
from which measure full-scale length of AB (8 ) to 
point b From h draw a line to M P. 50 , cutting the 
line (from A to V.P. 50 ) at point B. Then AB is 
required perspective length. 

Note. The length of AB cannot be made direct 
from A, because the line is behind the P.P. and .so 
will be foreshortened, and the student must always 
draw a line first from the proper M.P. through the 
point A (or any similar starting-point) to find a point 
on the' G.L., or F.P.L., or I.L. (which arc all on P.P.), 
such as point a in this problem, from which to make 
the full-scale measurement to 6, and then draw another 
line back to the M.P. to find where it cuts the line on 
which the perspective length is required. 

Prisms and Cylinders 

We now come to problems in the perspective 
of prisms and cylinders, in other words, the 
representation of solids. 
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Problem 9. Give ihc pcrspcclive re p rc.se nuit ion of 
a square prism 7' long and 4' square at ends lying on 
the G.P. on one of its oblong surfaces, with the square 
ends receding to the left at 55' with P.F*. (Fig. 41). 
The nearest corner on G.P. is 4' to the left and 3 
behind P.P, The plan - which is put into perspective 
first — IS an oblong. 

The first step is to mcasuie the hcitihi of the vertical 
line Af\. To do thi*!, take the vertical plane, which 
contains not only AL but also the oblong surface 
ARtL, and will give the height ol Z?r at the same lime. 
Bring forwaid the line from VP 35' through B and A 
until It meets the P P on the G L. at point r. 1 hroiigh 
( draw a vertical line to represent the 1 L. or llt.L. 
Upon the 1 L, or lit L measure 4' full scale height of 
AL from r to c TToni e draw a line to V P. 35'. You 
now have two lines parallel and vertically over each 
other, and any upright line between them is 4 high. 
T'rom A draw All. ami from B draw- BF to meet upper 
line. ABFL i.s one vertical oblong face of the solid 

I'hc remaining work practically obeys Law 1 (see 
Lesson 7, page 25^7). So from h and /' draw lines to 
V.P. 55 ' ; then uprights from C and D to meet the.se 
lines at points H and 6’ rcspeciivelv. Join O’//, which 
ought to vanish to V P. 35 Thicken the lines which 
represent the visible edges, and pul dots for those which 
are invisible. 

The height of AF. could have been found by taking a 
vertical plane containing AF. and the square end 
AECf), and bringing forward the line from V.P. 55“ 
thiough I> and A lo meet the G.L. at n, where the I.L. 


I^.P 4' to the left. Scale, etc,, arc as m Problem 9. 

First describe a circle of 3' radius, and draw the 
usual skeleton lines around it as showm here in Problem 
11. Put this skeleton into perspective, so that the 
vertical plane containing the near end of cylinder 
vanishes lo V.P 55 (because the axis recedes to 
the left at 35 with the P.P). The point is 4' to 
the left, from which AB is drawn lo V.P. 55 '. Through 
A IS drawn the I L. (or height line), on which is 
measured the full-scale height of AP, in which is 
point 1, the nearest point touching the P.P. Draw Ihc 
ellipse through points 1, 2, .3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

To obtain the farther end, from A diaw a line lo 
V.P. 35 , and on it measure the perspective length .4 A 
(the length of the cylinder). At the farthci end con- 
struct another skeleton square, etc., as shown. Draw 
the ellipse, and note that only four points arc necessary 
through which to draw a good ellipse. The straight 
lines lor lop and bottom boundaries of the cylinder arc 
drawn at a tangent to the curves of the ellipse, and not 
necessarily through the points 3 and 7. 

Problem 12. A c^'linder 10' long and 6' diameter 
standing on one of its ends, with nearest point 5' lo 
the right, and 2' behind P.P. (F'ig 42), 

First put the skeleton square, etc., into perspective, 
so that the nearest point 3 is 5' lo the right and 2' 
behind the P.P. Draw the ellipse as shown. The 
method of obtaining the top end can be easily under- 
stood fiom the drawing The height line is placed 
towards the right at I.L 


of this plane should be drawn, and 4' full scale measured 
on It from n to o. From n draw back to V.P. 55', as 
shown in the drawing 

Problem 10. Take the same prism standing on the 
G.P on one of its square ends, with a 
vertical oblong face receding to the 

right at 45' with P.P. (Fig 41). The ^ 

nearest corner on G.P. is 6' to the right 
of spectator and 2' behind P.P. j- 

First complete the square base ; then , \ 

find an I.L. for the vertical plane con- * 

laining the vertical JN. In 10 it will f 

be seen that the I.L. or Ht.L chosen ft ^ ^ 

is the one which belongs to the vertical i y 

plane containing not only JN but the 

vertical surface JNRM. \j X /\ 

Problem 11, Give the perspective J : 

representation of a cylinder 12' long f i 

and 6' diameter (Fig. 42), lying on 

the G.P. with us axis receding 

to the left at 35^' with the P.P ^ \ 

The nearest point touches the ^ ^ 




'vi.v 





PROBLEM II 


PROBLEM 12 
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Plans and Elevations, Planes and Traces 


PROBLEM 


I N the direct method or archiiccrs pers- 
pective, no measuring points or distance 
points are required. It is called the direct 
method because lines (to represent rays of 
light) are drawn direct to the eye 
The architect is able to make one 
plan do for any view he may wish 
to represent, whether it be a front, 
back, end, three-quarter, or other 
view, because he draws the plan on 
one piece of paper or on tracing 
cloth, which he can turn about for 
any view and the perspective draw- 
ing is made on another. 

Problems 13 and 14 (Fig. 43) 
concern perspective representations 
of super-im|H)sed objects. It is 
usual to put the plan 
into perspective lirst and 
then build up from it 


Problem 13. Draw in pcrfipective the object of 
which ihc plan and elevation are piven. The sides 
make equal angles wiih ihc P.P. The nearest corner 
IS 5' to the left and T within the picture. 

Piisl lind the ncaresi corner A in the usual way. 




Fig. 44. Corner of a 
room stioivinK angles 
of light . 


Perspective problems o1 superimposed objecls. 


and complete the square base \ 
AlH 1) rh rough A draw a 
diagonal lo ('V On this 
diagonal measuie (by means of 
the D P 1) distances lo lind the 
points 1, 2, 3 Point 4 is found 
t)v tlrawmg the hon/'onial 
diagonal through I) Now 
iniauMnc a \erlical plane lo cut 
diagonally Ihrough A aiul C\ 
and I'n ns 1 L (uscil as Hi 1. ) 
nieusure the respective heights 
of plinth, shafi, 
and lop, from h to 
c tor plinth, e to f 
lor shaft, and f to 
g for lop I rom 
/, and g draw 
lines loC.V. Then 
vei tieal lines drawn 
from points 1, 2, 
and .1 to meet them 
will give the near- 
est corners of the 
diflcrenl parts 
riic lengths of the 
sides winch vanish 
45 right and left 
arc measured by 
merely drawing 
hori7onlal diagon- 
als through the 
central points on 
the vertical axis of 
the obicets, thus 
saving a good 
many construction 
lines. 

Problem 14. 

Draw in perspec- 
tive a cylinder with 
axis 4^ long and 
diameicr 6', stand- 
ing on a circular 
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end, with its centre 4' to the right and 4' within 
the picture (Fig. 43). On top of this, place 
centrally a square pyramid 4' high. Its sides 
make equal angles with P.P.. and its nearest 
corner touches the P.P, Point 3 is 4' to the right 
and r behind the P.P., because the centre E is to 
be 4' behind the P.P., and the radius of the circle 
IS 3'. Complete the lower end. 

For a Ht.L. use 
the I.L. of the verti- 
cal plane passing 
through the axis of 
the two obiccis. 

From a measure ah 
on this I.L. for the 
height of cylinder ; 
then EF IS the ap- 
parent length of its 
axis, and point F is 
the centre of the 
iippci end of the 
cylinder as well as 
the centre of ilic 
base of the pyramid. 

The upper ellipse is 
not shown in Pig. 43, 
in order to avoid 
confusion of lines ; 
moreover, it would 
not be visible. 

rhe line from C.V. 
through F, meeting 
I L. in h, gives h as 
the nearest corner ol 
the pyramid touch- 
ing the P.P. Prom 
h draw lines to V.P 
4.*; (I) and (2) The 
hori/oiitcil diagonal 
through A cuts these 
lines at points A,' and 
//, winch arc two 
more comers of the 
base of the pyi amid. 

(^n I L. measure /u 
for the height of the 
PVianiio I rom r 
draw a line to ( .V. 
cutting /'.7 produced 
at O', the apcH of the 
pyrairml. .loin C/A', 

Gh, and GH, thus 
completing the pyra- 
mid. 1 he back edges 
are not shown, 

Worked-out 
Problems 



Pig. 45. Oridge, wharf and 
boat showing retleetions 
and sliadow's. 


The ihrcc following cKampIcs of workcd-oiil 
problems will serve to give some idcii of general 
methods, although some of the minor conslruc- 
1 ion-lines have been omitted for ihc sake of 
clearness in following the main lines. 

In order to keep the plan distinct from the 
finished picture, the Ground Line and Horizon 
Line have been dropped, together with all 
vanishing points, clear of the plan. Hnough 
has been shown of elevations to give mam 
heights ; the plan explains the general arrange- 
ment. 

In Fig. 44, showing a corner of a room, the 
sun's rays are parallel to the picture plane, 
coming from the right at 45^^ to the ground. 
This is so also in Fig. 45, but here there are 


reflections to be worked out, and the shadows 
of some objects fall over other objects. There 
are al.^o two pairs of vanishing points, one pair 
for the architectural forms, another for the 
barge which is slewed out into the stream. 

In Fig. 46, the sun is in the picture plane, 
i.c. at an angle both to the picture plane and 
ground plane, making the working a little more 
complicated. There is also a leflection of the 
blind and the window-frame in the glass of the 
shop-window. The reflection of the sand-bin 
on the pavement should show on the window, 
but has been left out for the sake of clearness. 

It is suggested that similar problems to these 
should be made up and worked out, with 
varying positions of the eye and the sun. 
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The student must have noticed that all 
V.P.s used in the preceding problems were 
placed on the H.L., but sometimes the V.P. 
may come above or below the H.L. In such 
cases it is called an accidental vanishing point 
(A.V.P.). 

It should be remembered that 
the only lines which have their 
V.P.s on the H.L. are those 
which recede and arc in reality 
parallel to the G.P. All others 
have their 
V.P.s cither 
above or 
below the 
H.L., but will 
always be on 
the V.L. of the 
plane which 
contains the 
receding line 
or lines. 

Definitions of Planes 

In order to knov\ how to 
find and use these A. V.P.s, 
the student must first learn 
to distinguish the various 
kinds of planes used in 
perspective, and their relative 
positions with regard to the 
P.P. and G.P. 



Fig. 46. Anglo of sunlight on 
shop-front with door in shadow, 


The planes arc (i) Horizontal, (ii) Vertical — 1, 
parallel to the P.P. ; 2, perpendicular to the 
P.P. ; and 3, inclined to the P.P. (iii) Inclined, 
(iv) Ascending and descending, (v) Oblique — 1, 
ascending ; and 2, descending. 

(i) A horizontal plane is one which is parallel to 
the G.P. 

(ii) A vertical plane is upright — that is, pcrpcndiculai 
lo the G P. — but it may also be cither parallel to the 
P.P., as /IffC /J (Fig. 47), or perpendicular to the P.P., 
as EFGfl. or inclined to the P.P., as GJKl , 

(ill) An inclined plane is one which is inclined to 
the G.P., but IS perpendicular to the P.P., as ABCD 
(Fig. 4d). 

This plane must be distinguished from a vertical 
inclined plane, which is perpendicular to the G.P., 
but inclined to the P.P. (Compare Figs 47 and 48.) 

(iv) An ascending plane is one which goes directly 
upwards from the P.P., as ABCD (Fig. 49). A des- 
cending plane is one which goes directly downwards 
from the P P.. as ABCD (Fig. 50). 

(v) An oblique plane is inclined to both the P.P. 
and G.P. ll may be either oblique ascending, as 
FFGff (F'lg. 51), or oblique descending, as KLMN 
(Fig. 52). 

The intersection of any one of these planes 
with the G.P. is called its horizontal trace 
(H.T.), but its intersection with the P.P. is 
named its vertical trace (V.T.), or more generally. 
Its intersecting line (t.L.). {See Figs. 47-52.) 

(i) Prepare the diagram of the P.P., etc., and find 
the starling point, (ii) Find the H.T. of the plane in 
which the line lies, (iii) Find the V.L. and l.L. of the 
same plane, (iv) Find the C.V.L, and new representa- 
tion of the E. (v) Find the A. V.P. and A.M.P. of 


tlie line whose lepicscnlalion is required (vi) Draw 
and measure the said line 

Nmu By the rules ol geometry it is possible 
to piovc that u vertical plane may alwavs be found 
lo contain any given straight line. 

Problem in Vertical Planes 

Give the perspective representation of a 
line AB, which is 9 feet long, lying in a vertical 
plane inclined at 50' to the left (Fig, 53). The 
line IS inclined to the G.P, at an angle of 40 , 
and recedes upwards from a point A on the 
ground, 3' to the right, and 4' behind the P.P 
The eye is 5' above the ground and 10' in 
front of the P.P. Scale, A" ^ T. 

Note. The plane which contains this line 
IS similar to GJKL (Fig. 47). 

(i) Prepare the diagram of the P.P., etc., and find 
point A on the G.P. as in elementary perspective. 

(ll) Find the H.T. of the vertical plane. As the 
latter is inclined towards the left at 50 with the P.P., 
therefore its H.T. also recedes at 50 towards the left. 
At the E., measure the angle of 50' and draw the V.Par. 
of the H.T. to find V.P. 50' (V.P. of direction). 
Through A to V.P. 50" draw the H.T. (represented by a 
dot-and-dash line), and bring it forward to meet the 
G.L. at point L. ll should be moticed that V.P. 50' is 
the farther end of the H.T. (and this end is in reality 
a great distance away — in fact, miles away on the 
horizon), while point L. is its near end on the P.P. 

(lii) Through V.P. 50“ draw a Vertical line lo repre- 
sent the V.L. of the vertical plane, and through L 
another vertical line to represent the l.L. of the vertical 
plane. 


Plans and Elevations, Planes and Traces 
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higs. 47 52. Ktfprcseiilalions uf various planes used in perspective (see text). 


Non:. The V L and I.L. of any plane arc always 
parallel lo each other 

In this case they arc vertical, because they belong 
to a vertical plane. 

(iv) Find the (,'.V.I.. (that is, centre of the vanishing 
line of the vertical plane). This is always done by 
drawing from the C'.V. a Jinc at right angles lo the new 
V.L, In this case the C.V L happens lo come )usl 
where V.P. 50" is. The C V L. is somewhat similar 
to C.V., which IS merely the centre ol the M L , which 
IS (he V L of all horizontal planes. 

The new representation is now required of the true 
or real position of the eye To do this first find 
the distance from the eye to the C.V L. This dnstance 
IS the length of the V.Par. fiom L. to V P. 50 . With 
CV.L. a.s centre, revolve this distance on to a line 
alw'uys perpendicular to the V.L., just as in elementaiy 
w^ork we take C'.V. as centre, and the distance Irom it 
lo the li, as radius, and revolve it downwaids (or 
upwards) lo find the lirst representation of the eye 
In this problem in vertical planes the new representa- 
tion of the eye comes on the H.l . at point K.l. 

(V) Find the A. V.P of the line Ali is, 40 

upwards. At C.l measure an angle of 40 upwards 
from the H.L. (the V.L. of the Ci P.), because AU 
makes 40' with the Cl P. Continue this line (which is 
the V. Par of AB) to meet the V.L. of the verlical plane 
at point A V.P. 40 . 

Lo obtain the AMP take the A.V P. as cenlie 
and the distance from it lo I: I as radius, and measure 
it ofl'on the V L. of the vertical plane at point A.M P 
40 . 

(vi) From point A (already found on the G.P.) draw 
a line to A V.P 40’, and measure on it S ft. for the 
length ol AB (using the same meihod as in elementary 


work) that is, hrsi draw a line from the line AB's 
own measuring point (i.e. AMP 40 ) through A, and 
bring it forward lo the I.L of the vertical plane at 
point M. l-rom Af measure MN U ft. (full scale) 
Fiom N draw' a line back to A.M.P. 40', cutting the 



Fig. 53. Problem in vertical planeii. 


line from A lo A V.P. 40 at point B Then AB is the 
perspective length requned. 

Noil. In the drawing for this problem, the upright 
and hon/ontal shading lines are put in only to indicate 
the planes more cleaily. 
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The Perspective of Shadows 


S hadows are pnijcctcd from natural light, 
such as the sun or moon, or from some 
artihcial source of light. The rays of 
light from the sun radiate in all directions in the 
sky, yet those which reach our earth arc held to 
be parallel. The rays from an artificial source 
arc said to radiate in all directions. 

To determine the size and shape of any 
shadow, the position must be known of the 
light, also the position and kind of surface on 
which the shadow falls, and the position, shape 
and si/e of the object causing the shadow. To 
obtain the perspective representation of a 
shadow it is necessary (1) to imagine a vertical 
plane to pass through the source of light and 
the point whose shadow is recjuired ; (2) to 
determine the intersection of this vertical plane 
with the plane or surface of shadow ; (3) to 
draw a line (to represent the ray of light) from 
the source of light through the point of the 
object, to meet the intersection on the plane 
or surface of shadow. This intersection is 
the shadow of the point. 

Thus in Fig. 54 there are two vertical rods, 
AB arrd CD, standing on the G.P., with an 
artificial light (A.L ) at A.L. vertically over a 
point R.S.I (on the G.P.). In order to find 
the shadows of these two rods, imagine one 
vertical plane to contain the A.L. and the rod 
/t/i, and another vertical plane to contain the 
A.I... and the rod C D, The intei section of the 
first vertical plane with the plane of shadow (the 
G.P. in this case) is the line from R.S 1 through 
A to /j, and of the second vertical plane with the 
plane of shadow is the line from R.S.I thiough 
C to (I. The ray of light from A.L. through B 


to b gives b as the shadow of B. Join Ab, 
which is the shadow of the rod AB. Similarly 
(?cl is the shadow of CD. 

Principles and Rules 

The principles are the same whether the 
shadows are projected from artificial or natural 
light, as may be seen from the nght-hand 
portion of Fig. 54, in which the sun (S) is 
substituted for the artificial light (A.L.). 

The point R.S. is called the point of radiation 
of shadow. When such a point is found by 
drawing a line from the light perpendicular to 
the plane of shadow, the point is called the seat 
o/ li^dit. The V.S. or V.P.S. is the vanishing 
point oj shadow, and this name is generally used 
when finding shadows from natural light. It 
really answers the same purpose as the R.S. 
explained above. 

Shadows cast by artificial light arc cxplamc|d 
in Fig. 55. It is seen that there arc three line.s\; 

(1) a vertical line AB standing on the G.P. V 

(2) a horizontal line C D receding to R.S. 2, anq 
above the G P. in a vertical plane whose H.T.\ 
also recedes to R.S. 2 ; and (3) an oblique line , 
EF, which IS receding downwards in a vertical 
plane whose FI T. recedes to V.IM. There is 
also an artificial light at A.I-. vertically over the 
point R.S.I. Find their shadows. 

The shadow of AB is found as explained m 
Fig. 54. blit to get the shadow of C D. first find 
the plane of C and D (the ends of this fine) on 
the G.P. (the plane of shadow) by drawing a 
perpendicular from C' and D to meet the H.T. 
at C' and D' respectively ; then pioceed as in 
finding the shadow of AB, that is, find the 
shadows of the vertical construction lines (here, 
C’C ' and DD ), although all that is in fact 
required is the shadow of the top of each 
line. The shadow of CC' is C'U\ and 
that of DD' is D'd. .loin cd. which is the 
shadow of CD. Again, to find the shadow 
of the oblique line EE, find the plane of 
E on the G.P. by means of the perpen- 
dicular front E to meet the H.T. of the 
vertical plane (which contains EE) at F ' ; 
then find the shadow of the vertical line 
FF', The latter’s shadow is F'f. Join E\f, 
which is the shadow of EE\ 

Remember the following rules : 

1. When a line (as CD in Fig. 55) 
is parallel to the plane of shadow', then 
both the line and its shadow have the 
same V.P. 

2. To find R.S. from the A.L., draw a line 
to meet the plane of shadow parallel to the 
line whose shadow is required. The inter- 
secting point is the R.S. 




Figs. 54 and 55. Sho^^inu the perspective of various shadows. 
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Prohlrm 15. G ivcn itiL- pcrspccLivi* icprcKcnuUioii 
of a biiltrcss slarulinfi? on llic (j.P against a vcrlical 
wall, ill Mu; foot of which is a rcc tiinpiilar sicp , A I 
an arlilicial liglil, and R S I a poiiil vciLically bcncalh 
U on Mu* G.J\ ; (lacc Mic shadow of Mil hiiUrcss on 
Mie niouiul, slcp, and \N'all, 

Mosl of Mic processes used in solvnn^ this problem 
can easily be underslooil on rclereiKC to llu diawinp 
(big: 5(>). We shall heie only call .illcntion to one 
or two points in the pioceduic. R S 2 must be the 
same height pcrspeciivel> from RSI as the height ol 
the step R.S 2 IS vised from which to diaw the line 
through fn to h. R S.3 is obtained by drawing from 
A. I . paiallel to l)i: to A.V R 1 (which is the V P. of 
DD, and fi om R S.l diaw a line peipcndiculai to the 
lefi-liand wall, that is, draw it to V P.l riiis line 
cuts the dolled base of the w.ill ;it through which 
draw the vertical line cutting the one from A.L. to 
A.V.IM at R.S.3. 

F'or shadov^^ cast by natural light, the sun may be in 
Ihicc diflercnt positums with relation to the Picture 
Plane . (1) in the plane of the picture ; (2) behind the 
I’.P. — Unit IS, in front of the spectator ; (1) in fiont ol 
'he P P. — that is. behind the spectator. 

When the sun is in the lirst positron, it is not possible 
to tix a point on the paper to indicate the sun, so 
usually arrows arc drawm with their shafts slanting 
exactly in the same direction ;is the rays of light from 
Ihe sun (as shown m Problem 16, Fig. 57). It should be 


observed that when the sun is m the plane of the picture 
the lays of light, although inclined to llie G.P., are 
parallel to the P.P and Ihciefoie do not vanish, 
but lemain parallel 

Wlieii the sun is in Ihe second position, a point can 
be h\ed to lepicscnt the sun. When it is in the thud 
positron. It IS again impossible to represent the sun 
Itself. Instead :i point is lixed to represent the xanishitifi 
point of the \inT.\ rav.s This point is in reality a great 
distance uiuler the G.P., exactly opi>osite the sun in the 
direction of Us rays 

To find the shadows east by natural light, the sun is 
imagined to be in a vertical plane, and its alliludc is 
measuicvl at P’ 2 (the represcnlation of tlie eye for 
vertical planes), precisely as was used in the problems 
on lines 111 vertical planes. The following additional 
rule should now be learnt ■ 

Joliiulihe V S Ol V.P.S. (vanishing point of shadow), 
draw a line Ihiough the sun (or Ihe V P.S.R.) and the 
V.P. of tlie line whose shadow is rec|uired Whcie this 
line cuts the V.l, of the plane of shadow is the V.P.S 

Problem 16. The perspective representation is given 
of a vertical rod 0//. a square slab, a rectangular hut 
with a pyramidal roof, and a vertieal wall perpendicular 
to the P P . all standing on the CJ P. It is required to 
hud their shiidow^ wlien the sun is m the P P on the 
spedaioi's left at an altitude of 30 . 

As the sun is in the P.l* , all the mterscetions (Il.Ts.) 
of Ihe vertical planes through llic vaiious points whose 
shadows are lequiieU will be parallel to the P.P 
whelhei they cut Ihe G P. or the plane of' the wall. 'To 
find the .shadow' of the edge A I), diaw the mteiscetion 
line Aa on the G.P. and the intersection line ad on 
the wall, both parallel to the 1*.P , then through D 
diaw a line l)d (to represent a r.iy of light Horn the 
sun) parallel to the direction of the sun's rays, Ih: t is 
p.irailcl to the direction of the shaft of the ; rrow at ,30 
inclination to the G.P, Where the line Dd cuts the 
wall at d IS the shadow of point D, and the lints Aa 
on the G P and ad on the wall arc the shadow of A D 
To find the shadow of point F, imagine a vertical plane 
to contain the axis Bh, and from B draw' the inter- 
section lines B,} and of Then through F draw a line 
(as a ray of light) ff cutting of at f which is the shadow 
of point /' Join fd to lepresciil the shadow of FI) 
Find the shadows of the other edges of the hut, also 
those of the square slab and the rod, in a similar way. 

It will be noticed m the drawing that a part of the 
.shadow of the slab falls on llic hut. The shape of this 
portion of the sliadow is found by imaginiim a vertical 
plane to contain the upright edge hL of the hut, and to 
cut the G P. aloiv' /g and the slab at then through 
// draw a lay of light hin as usual to cut bL at rn. Join 
no\ which IS a pail of the shadow' of the upper edge of 
the slab. 
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LESSON 11 

Outdoor Sketching in Pencil and 
Water Colour 


O dtikkjr sketching presents obvious diffi- 
culties. Gone are the comforts of 
working in the quiet room, everything 
at hand, with your subject set and static. The 
problems of light, colour, and composition are 
intricate enough, but out in the open the 
manifold changes of atmosphere and light 
bring additional problems, not to mention the 
distraction of breezes, showers, flies, and 
over-inquisitive children. 

Desirable F^uipment 

Make yourself as physically comfortable as 
possible. Choose a comfortable sketching- 
stool, one that will bear your weight, and strap 
a cushion to it. A convenient substitute for 
an easel is a wooden box, about 1 5 ms. by 24 ins. 
and 6 ins. deep, with a hinged back and two 
supporting folding legs. The box has the 
advantage of being a universal receptacle, 
carrying paper, brushes, water bottle, colour 
box, even refreshments, and with your stool 
strapped on, it forms one compact load. 

The paper should always be stretched or 
mounted on card, for paper that cockles can 
exasperate to madness. A good plan is to 
stretch paper on a small light, drawing-board - 
plywood is excellent- cut so as to fit into the 
back of your box. 

A most useful little gadget, and the only 
one recommended, is a small opening cut in an 
ordinary postcard (Fig. 58). This, if held up 
in front of the subject you select, will help you 


to find out how much of the scene you need to 
make a good pictorial arrangement. It corres- 
ponds to the viewfinder of a camera. Try it 
both ways up — upright compositions are rarely 
tried, and very often this method solves the 
difficulty. 

What to Leave Out 

Your main trouble in picture-making is not 
so much what to put in as what to leave out. 
Selection is the problem, and it is not to be 
solved by a slavish recording of everything in 
front of you when you start a drawing. Go for 
the masses first —the big things -and add 
detail only as you find it essential. Most 
beginners swamp their work with fiddling detaik 
It is better to decide how much you can dispense 
with and then ruthlessly dispense with more 
still. You will be surprises 
to discover how much is\ 
inessential to a satisfying \ 
picture or even to a reason- ' 
ably faithful record. 

It will well profit a student 
to analyse some good repro- 
ductions of really line drawings, say “Greta 
Bridge," by Cotman. Vol. 3, Colour 

Plate facing page 1409.) As an example of 
simplicity in treatment, nothing could be more 
admirable. Design, treatment, colour, are all 
very beautiful, and this beauty has been 
achieved by deliberately rigid selection. The 
artist has not attempted to depict every leaf of 













Pig. 59. PEN AND WASH. Light and shadow evenly 
distributed across bridge, river bank, and trees. 

Bv W P, Robins, R,E. 


every tree, or anything like it. 

FT>r your earliest studies take quite 
simple subjects, such as a hay-stack, 
a bridge, or a shed ; and make as 
accurate a study as you can, in pencil, 
pen, or chalk. (And do not neglect 
your proportions and the perspective !) 
Perhaps the suggestion of drawing 
with a pen so early in your studies 
may be surprising, but it is strongly 
recommended. As was slated in an 
earlier Lesson, pen-drawing makes 
for certainty of touch and does not 
permit of fumbling. Use a pencil for 
just a few lines to gel proportion, then 
go for your subject with as direct and 
expressive a line as you can manage. 

Bear in mind that even the merest 
sketch should show an appreciation 
of good spacing, wliich is really what 
composition means. Fig. 59 is a 
study of an old bridge that spans the 
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Fig. 60. CURVED AND SQUARE f 3^RMS. Drawing of Ambcrivy Church, 
Sussex, in pen and wash. 

Hv \\\ P Robins R F 

small siream dividing the Isle of Thanct from 
Kent proper. It is suggested that the student 
should tackle some similar problem, wheic the 
brick and stone of the bridge is contrasted with 
the wood of the fence across the stream and the 
light and shadow playing across the banks and 
trees. The drawing was made with pen and 
ordinary blue-black ink, with a little brush 
work added for the shadows. 

I he drawing of Ambcrlcy Church and Castle 
(Fig. 60) IS another example of the use of pen 
and wash. It is a much more complicated 
subject, and the drawing of the willow trees and 
the reeds was carefully studied. Note the con- 
trast between their curved forms and the 
squareness of tower and castle wall. 

It is quite natural that students should wish 
to splash about with colour, but restraint is 
urged, and it can be confidently predicted that 
more benefit will ultimately accrue from the 
making of honest monochrome studies. 


The pen drawing of an 
old willow tree (Fig. 62) 
is another example of a 
straightforward study m 
the making of which 
much can be learnt. A 
much more difficult 
problem was tackled in 
the drawing in Fig. 63. 
It is a study of bare 
beech trees and their 
branches and roots. No 
one who desires to paint 
trees well should neglect 
to make drawings during 
the winter, ('or the 
construction and growth 
can be observed much 
more easily then than 
in summer. 

f’ig. 64 IS a repro- 
duction of a chalk 
drawing of a carthorse 
patiently standing while 
its next burden was being 
loaded into the cart It 
was made with a black 
carbon pencil 

Always be ready to 
make quick notes in your 
sketch-book, even though you may be engaged 
on more important work In no othet way will 
you become a real landscape draughtsman, as 
distinguished from the easel-planter who 
slodgily pegs away regardless of the ever- 
changing scene around. Clouds coming and 
going, light playng on the fields and trees, men 
and cattle, all make a contribution to the in- 
terest. Your sketch-book should become 
loaded with notes. However Ilimsy and quickly- 
executed they may be, something is learnt from 
the efi'ort to capture the elusive character of 
what you have seen. 

If you are fortunate enough to be able to 
visit the Victoria and Albert Museum, at South 
Kensington, see the sketch-books and studies 
of one of the very greatest of all Fnglish painters 
of landscape, .lohn Constable. There arc 
thousands of his slight drawings preserved, each 


Sketch-book Notes 

The illustrations that follow were taken from 
sketch-books, and are examples of useful 
studies made of subjects that attracted one 
particular artist. The pencil drawing of the 
litter of pigs (Fig. 61) is typical of the method 
followed of jotting down notes of things seen 
and recorded during the day’s sketching. Often 
a little drawing like this may be useful years 
after it is made. 




/ 
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Fig. 61. SKETCH BOOK NOTE. A chanci* 
note. A litter of pigs — caught asieep in a sty. 
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one a genuine study of 
nature in one of her swiftly 
transient and perpetually 
changing moods. 
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FiK. 62. 


Contrasts 

Near Slcyning'’ (repro- 
duced in colour facing page 
2612) is a water-colour 
sketch made on a windy 
day. An attempt was made 
to capture the suggestion 
of a strong biee/e rustling 
through the trees and grassy 
foreground. Contrast be- 
tween the running shadows 
and the warm light was 
obtained by the judicious 
u^e of darker washes. Note, 
loo, how the cloud forms suggest the windy day. 
The colours used were aureolin yellow, yellow 
ochic, a little burnt sienna, a very little rose 
madder, and, lor the sky, cobalt blue and blue- 
black six colours in all A little rose madder 
was added lo the blue-black lo gel the gieys of 
the sky. The darkest greens in the trees were 
got by mixing auieolm yellosv' and bluc-black. 

Note that the sky, nincty-nmc times out of a 
iumdred, is by a long way the lightest part of the 
scene before you However intense its blue 
may seem to you, do not be tempted to give it so 
much colour as will in any way dim its wonderful 



IRKK FORMS, 
natural sliapis. 


Iiilerost oT 



Fig. 6.1. WINTKR STUDY. OiitliiU's iiF becdi trees with branches and 
root.s, in wash and colour tints. 

n II /■ Hfhrn^ R F 


brightness. It is safer to 
keep the sky much lighter 
than was your original 
intention. Remember that 
it is beyond the power of 
pencil or water colour to 
depict that highest of all 
high lights, the midday sun 
shining from a clear sky ; 
so do not attempt it. 

Remember, too, that the 
sky is not a kind of stage 
backcloth. The same sky 
that disappears behind the 
hill or the hori/-on comes 
right up to where you are 
sitting, and envelops you. 

In other words, it does 
not exist. C.louds do. They 
have Ihcii own shape and often a scmi-soliclity 
emphasised by their own light and shade. But 
be careful not lo over-emphasise this. Their 
darkest parts arc still usually far lighter ini 
lone than anything below the sky, except thei 
water that reflects the sky. 

Cloud studies on Ihcir own are one thing ; 
cloud and sky in relation lo the landscape 
below are another matter. Many ai lists wash 
in the sky lirsl of all lo set the lone scale, and 
cany the wash well below the horizon if not over 
the whole paper, as a kind of reminder lo them- 
selves that the sky is esery where in front ol 
them, and at the same 
j j lime lo ensute that it also 

A If appeals, as it should, lo 

he behind the most distant 
objects. There is mush 
lo be said for this method, 
especially as it also seems 
logical lo begin at the 
top ; but it also has its 
dangers, one being that 
of giving the sky undue 
I m p o 1 1 a n c e from the 
start. Try all methods 
as It seems right lo you, 
lo discover which best 
suits you and I h c 
particular subiecl. 

The drawing “Low 
Tide, Orford ” (Tig. 65) 
w a s made wit h a 
I o Li n t a i n - p e n a n d 
ordinary wTiting-ink, a 
slight wash of colour 
being iidded afterwards. 
This is an example of 
treatment of very flat 
country, where recession 
has to be suggested by a 
careful relation between 
the firmness of line used 
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Fig. 64. C arr-liorse sketched with black conte pencil. 

for the pier in the foreground and the softer, 
slighter quality of the lines representing the 
distant castle and trees. 

Note how the proportion of the river and its 
banks to the amount of sky shown is well below 
half of the paper. The sky is quiet, and in con- 
sequence the water is si ill. I'his is a point often 
missed and one frequently secs pictures where 
relation of sky to landscape is ill-considered. 
One of the lirst decisions to be made is as to 
what proportion of your piciui'c will be sky. 
Use your view-iinding gadget to help you here. 

As in still-life painting {sec Lesson 6), your 
acttial treatment of water colour will cause you 
some heart-searching. If your brush is too 
heavily charged with pigment, the washes will 
get out of hand, the brush-work will run 
together and you will get a sploshy quality 
when the drawing is dry. On the other hand, 
work with a too thinly charged brush becomes 
niggly in charactei , which is a worse result. 

1 he best course is 
probably to do a good ’ 
deal of still-life painting 
before tackling landscape 


you find your colour all out of tone because 
your tint went wrong in the mixing. Use a 
piece of blotting paper on your drawing, and 
clean up the palette with your rag. As a 
guiding rule, the tones should be considered on 
your palette, not messed about with on your 
paper. There is something highly pleasing 
about a well-laid, simple, direct wash upon 
paper. The while paper gleaming through 
clear washes of colour gives you that delicious 
transparency which is one of the linest qualities 
of a good water colour. Scrub and torture the 
surface of your paper, and this transparent 
quality is gone for ever. 

Body colour, i.e. colour mixed with Chinese 
white (which is opaque), is best used sparingly, 
if at all. In unskilled hands it produces an 
unpleasant chalky elfcet. Reds, for example, 
tend to be pink. That limpid Iranslucency of 
colour, so suggestive of the Lnglish climate, is 
sacriliccd when body colour is used. Still, try 
il for yourself. You may find its use congenial. 

Pencil plus Colour 

A question sometimes asked is ; Should the 
original pencil be visible when a thawing is com- 
pleted in water colour? Logically, if the sketch 
is in full lt>ne and the tones arc all correct, they 
should not be visible ; but in practice they 
often are, and it matters little. On the other 
hand, there is much to be said for the water- 
colour drawing that is virtually no more than a 
tinted pencil diaw'ing. The drawing is com- 
pleted in pencil, even to the light and shade, 
and the various colours are then added in light 
w'ashes. It is a method closely akin to that of 
the so-called ‘‘ topographical artists ” of the 


in water colour. Your 
handling of colour w'ill 
then be almost uncon- 
scious, and that is when 
work comes easiest and 
results are best. 

Many water-colour 
painters use a small 
sponge brush for taking 
out lighter tones and also 
use a knife, but the student 
would be well advised not 
to start exploiting these 
and other technical 
devices. Straightforward 
work pays best in the long 
run, and you will gather 
the technical equipment 
you need as you progress. 

A clean rag is often 
helpful, especially when 


r' 



Fig. 65. SrRENGTH OF LINE. Recession is suggested by relation 
between river and sky. 

Low Tide Orford" bv W P Robins, R.E. 
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late 18th century, the direct parents of modern 
English water-colour painting. The result of 
such a method is admittedly less “ atmos- 
pheric," less suitable to any recording of the 
various moods of wind and weather ; but the 
picture undoubtedly gains in definition, and 
the method is therefore particularly suitable 
when architecture or the structural formation 
of rocks is a prominent feature of your subject. 
It is a method, also, which favours those whose 
handling of a pencil is more proficient or more 
individual in style than their handling of colour. 

Often, too, an artist can strengthen the 
objects in the foreground of a sketch, and give 


them greater definition, by using his pencil on 
top of colour, leaving “ atmosphere " to the 
middle distance and background. For this 
purpose a B or BB pencil, or black chalk, is best. 

There arc no rules and regulations. In 
making a picture, the end, if it is a good end, 
will always justify the means. So to the habit 
of practice add continual experiment. 

A W. Rich’s book, The Art of Water Colour 
Painting, is full of good practical advice on the 
subject, and is warmly recommended. But no 
amount of advice can ever be as valuable as the 
knowledge acquired directly from nature herself 
and from continual practice, practice, practice. 


LESSON 12 

Head and Figure Drawing 


F KJURr drawing presents formidable prob- 
lems to a beginner, and, as so often in 
the arts, a heavy jargon has evolved about 
Its practice. Much of that encumbrance can 
be disregarded, and this short lesson will, a.s 
far as possible, dispense with anatomical and 
technical terms. 

It IS a great help to a student if he under- 
stands the construction of the skeleton in 



FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FIGURE DRAW- 
ING. These diagrams and those in the 
opposite page show simple poses and move- 
ments, the human form having been reduced 
to its proportional divisions. The skeleton in 
Mgs. 66-68 serves as a structural basis for the 
completed figure. 

Sketches bv J. A. Gran 


Its simplest divisions ; the shape of a skull, 
the character of the clastic vertebral column 
or spine, the freely moving bones of the upper 
limb or arm, and its loose attachment to the 
shoulder girdle (consisting of the flat shoulder 
blade and the collar bone), the cage-like thorax 
or ribs, the solid pelvis or hip bone, the long 
bones of the leg, the nature of the knee-joint, 
and the construction of the foot with the arch of 
the instep and the bones of heel and Iocs. 

The series of small diagrams show very 
simply the cardinal principles. 

In every drawing the student must start 
with a perfectly understood vertical line, 
obtained either with a plumb-line, or by posing 
the model against a vertical projection such 
as a corner of a room. 

Simple Poses 

L'ig. 66 is a suggestion of a pose as simple 
and symmetrical as could possibly be obtained. 
The feet are placed together flat upon the 
ground — in fact, the pose can best be described 
as “ attention," Here the weight of the figure 
is carried equally on both feci. From the head 
downwards, all the limbs are disposed closely 
aligned one to the other. The position of 
the bony structure is shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram in as simple a manner as possible. 
The student should carefully compare the three 
small diagrams. 

In Fig. 67 a simple movement has taken 
place, but the vertical line is just as essential. 
The weight of the body is now on one straight 
leg which supports the slightly sloping pelvis. 
The other leg drops a little, shortening the dis- 
tance from the pelvis to the ground ; hence the 
knee will bend, though, of course, the bones 
remain of the same length. As in the earlier 
pose, the centre of gravity must remain over 
the point of support, the feet. The trunk 
naturally curves, so giving the slope of the 




W A l ER-C OLOUR SKETCHlNCji 

These iwo ^kciclics were made m ihe open and were loiiched starccly at all afterwards 
In the drawing of Ihe yachts there is more pencil work than in the landscape *' Near 
Slcyniiig ” (see p 261(h. which was a swill attempt to capture a sense of wind and ram 

F Kohin\, H.t 


To face pa^c 2612 


Dkawinc. and DlsiciN Llssdn 11 





PATTFRN DESIGNS 

The Iramc-wfirk ^nvcrninf Uu* spacing ol these repfalin|f pailerns lor induslnal dcsipns is 
plainly shown The second dcsipn is based on a ' diop " p 2b36) llic doited lines 
show ihjs I he uniis enclosed in each lepcat ciin be easily recogni/ed The compicle 
pallcrn is made bv lepeUlion of ihe unils LrssoN 22 



S I ILL LIKE PAINIING 

In ihe execulion ol ihis siinple. direct still life in water colour, all scrubbinp out was 
avoided. C’arerul choice ol eoloui and tone was relied upon to produce a .saiisfaclory 
lesult embod>inii clear pure colour and true values {\rr p 2594) Circal care was taken 
with the diawinji bclore the coloui was added, lo ensure that no alterations were needed 

Hv U P Kf3h^n^, ft r 
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shoulders, which form a sloping line opposite 
to the line of the pelvis. This quiet simple 
movement produces a long stretched-out 
muscular line on the right side, as opposed 
to a concertinaed break in the left side, and 
also produces a long simple line from the 
pelvis to the ground. This, of course, is a 
classic pose used time and again. 

Action Poses 

Fig. 68 shows a pose of greater action. Here 
the weight of the body is entirely placed upon 
the foot on the ground, the hip is thrown 
sideways, and the angle of the spine is much 
more acute. Thus the head is nearer the 





ground than in the first two poses. The centre 
of gravity is always preserved. These are 
both simple illustrations of a principle that 
may be summed up as looking at the figure as 
a whole and realising its complete unity of 
structure and movement. 

Never begin a drawing by a more or less 
complete drawing of the head alone. You 
might just as well start with a very careful 
drawing of a big toe. 

The backbone or vertebral column is very 
elastic. Its forward movement is, of course, 
best shown in the well-known exercise of touch- 
ing the toes. Its backward movement is much 
more restricted, as will be found if the head is 
tos.scd backward. The locking of the neck 



Figs. 69 71c. SIMPLE MOVEMENTS. Arm and leg 
movements should be carefully observed. In Fig. 71c 
the thrust of the weight of the body is carried and sup- 
ported down the leg bones from the outside of the thigh 
to the inside of the ankle. 


Fig. 71b 
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vertebrae of the spine 
stops the movement. But 
Its elasticity is evident 
when the whole trunk is 
turned on the pelvis and 
the body is twisted to 
either side ; in fact, the 
figure might be compared 
to a screw standing on 
Its head. The drawings 
in Fig. 69 outline simply 
some characteristic poses 
showing the movements 
described, but the student 
will best understand these 
diagrams by testing the 
movements on that best 
of all models, himself. 

The two little diagrams 

(Fig. 70) of a sitting rig. 72. PORI RAM DRAWING. A strong sense of .Struclurf is revealed 
figure illustrate the in these head drawings, 

importance of basic 

principles, loo often totally disiegardcd. How living model, or any ordinary clothed person : 

often IS a drawing started without any Sec that if your model is standing, your drawing, 

attention being given to the chair ! As is vertical, and that any other pose is imdcr-\ 

well build a house from the chimney down- stood and realised. In short, your drawing 
wards. Draw your chair first of all, and sit should have backbone, 
your figure down on it. 

Portraits 

Arms and Legs Portrait drawing demands much more than 

Diagi^irns 71a and 71b will afford sure merely silling down to make a copy of sweeping 

assistance in construe! ive drawing of the arm eyelashes, features, eyes, nose, mouth, etc. 

and legs. They show the change of form as How often does the average student walk all 

the ai'm is turned, and the change of direction round his subject as he should, studying the 

of the leg from the thigh, through the knee to projection of the nose, prominence of forehead 

the calf. Fig. 71c is given to show the differ- and Jutting of chin, from the side and ihrec- 

cncc of the vertical line by a simple movement quarter views (Fig. 72) ? More often the 

shifting the weight of the body. The axis is drawing is begun with no notice taken of these 

now straight down one leg instead of midway fundamental points, and the result is that the 

as in the first pose. The line of the hips is drawing has no structural sense and no evidence 
also altered. of the existence of haid and well-formed skull 

These few precepts will be of help to the beneath the super licial lealuies. 
student, and they hold good in all drawing ; Fig. 73 shows a drawing from a head and an 
sound construction is ever essential, whether analysis ol the structural forms. It is a Ihicc- 
your subject is an antique figure, an undraped quarter view. The dotted lines indicate a 

scries of sections of the head 




Fin. 73. The completed drawing of this head has been built up from 
the skull. 


showing the project ion.s and 
recessions of the planes of 
the head. The diagram of 
the skull demon si rales the 
bony structures which arc 
permanent. Such things as 
expression of emotion, grief, 
joy, cle., depend upon the 
contraction or expansion of 
the mobile Tnuscles. But these 
things are only details. In 
every drawing of a head, 
whether it be that of a young 
woman or of an aged man, it 
is the bony structure that really 
determines the form. 
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I.ESSON 13 

The Terminology of Geometrical 
Drawing 


T he term Geometry (Greek : f^co, of the 
earth ; rnetron, a measure) originally 
signified land measuring ; but it now 
denotes the science of magnitudes in general, 
with their various properties and relations. 
Wc here follow the practical side of the subject, 
as the theoretical is dealt with in our Course on 
Mathematics (Vol. 3). 

With geometrical work, strict accuracy is the 
essential quality. The tools required are those 
set out in Lesson 2. 

Perhaps a word or two on papers might be 
useful. Detail papei is very suitable for 
ordinary geometrical woik ; it can be obtained 
in a roll and is inexpensive. For important 
work, hot-pressed Whatman is often used, but 
that IS more expensive. 

niCIIONAKY OF EITMFNTARY TERMS IN 
PLANK (JKOMETRY 

Aniir An angle lhal is less than a right angle 

Ailiiiicnf Antr/i's Angles with a comrnnn vertex ami 
one common arm. 

Ani,'/c. fhe inclination ol two straight lines which 
meet m a point, or xcncx I he size ol an angle docs 
not depend upon the length of the lines lormmg it, 
but upon llicir inclination to each other. 1 he sum 
ol all the angles in any one liiangic is equal to iwo 
iighi angles, or IS(V'. 

'\i< , Any part of the circumfei cnee of a circle between 
any (w'o points on it. 

To cut inii^ two equal parts. 

Chonl. A stiMighl line joining any two points in the 
circuml’eicncc of a eiicle 

C m Ic A plane liguic cnnlained by one curved Imc, 
which IS called the i n\ umfeienre or pcrip/wi v, and is 
smli lha! all slraighl lines drawn fiom a eerlain point 
within the ligure to the cii cumlci ence are ct|ual to 
one anothci. tins point is called the tcutic of the 
circle, and each of the straight lines is called a mduts 
of the ciicic. The straight line drawn tlirough the 
centre and terminated at both ends by the ciicum- 
ference is callcii the diameter, which divides the circle 
into two semicircles ; .ind if two diametcis arc ilrawn 
pel pendiLular to caeii other, each of the four parts of 
(he circle is called a qaadram 

(N.H -- Onz/Mcrer is also a straight line passing 
through the centre of any other ligure, ami terminated 
at hot I ends by the circumference of the figure 
Complement of an Angle. The diffeieiicc between it 
and a right angle. 

Com entrit Circles. Those which have the same centre 
but dilTcrcnt ladii. 

Cinved Line. One that is nowhere straight 
Diagonal. Line joining two opposite angles of a 
quad’ilateral figure. 

Figure. A '^pace enclosed by one or more lines or 
boundaries. The sum of all the boundaries is called 
the perimeter, and the space within the perimeter is 
called the area. 

flarizontal Line. One that is perfectly level 
Line. This has length without breadth. 

Median. A line drawm from the vertex of a triangle 
to the middle point of the opposite side. 

Multilateral Figures or Polygons. Figures contained 
by more than four .straight lines. Regular polygons 


have all Iheir sides equal, and irregular polygons 
have then sides unequal. Polygons arc divided into 
c)a.sscs according to the number of iheir sides, thus : 
pentagon, having live sides ; he\ugon, having six 
Sides ; heptagon, having seven sides , octagon, 
having cipln sides ; mniagon, having nine sides ; 
decagon, having ten sides : underagon, having eleven 
sides ; having twelve sides. 

Ohhqne Line. A line (hat slants 

Ohftise Angle. An angle larger than a right angle. 

Ol thoeentre. The interscelion of the perpendiculars 
from the corners of a triangle to the opposite sides. 

Paiallel Linc.s. 1 incs such a*' arc m the same plane and 
never meet though produced mdcfinilely. 

Plane A level surface, such (hat, if any two points 
be taken m it, the straight line joining these two 
points lies wholly in that surface. 

Point. T his has position only, without magnitude, and 
in practice is usually represented by a dot 

Qiuidnioteraf Figioe, or Quadrangle. A figure con- 
lamed by foui straight lines, as the square, oblong, 
rhombus, and rhomboid. Jf the opposite sides arc 
parallel it is called a paiallelngram. 

Rcetain'Ie, or Oblong. A four-sided figure with its 
opposite sides equal and all its angles right angles. 

Rhomboid. Ouadrilalcral with its opposite sides equal, 
but Its angles not right angles. 

Rhombus. Uiiadnlatcial with all its sides equal, but its 
angles not right angles. 

Right .Angle W'hen a straight line meets another, so 
as to make the adiacenl angles equal, each of the 
angles IS called a right angle, and the lines are said 
to be perpendiciilai to each othci It should be 
observed that pei pendiculai does not mean upright or 
vertical, but at light angles to another. 

Right-angled J'licingle. A tiiangle with one of Its 
angles a right angle The side opposite this right 
angle is the h \ potenusc. 

Sector T'hc space enclosed by two radii of a circle. 

Segment of a circle. The spate enclosed by an arc and 
Its chord. 

Square Quadrilateral with all its sides equal and all 
Its angles right angles. 

Snaighf Line. The shortest di.siancc between two 
points. 

Siipei ficies, or Surface. Extension m Iwo directions , 
It has length and breadth, but no depth. 

Supplement of an Angle. T lie diflerencc between il and 
two right angles 

langcnr. A stiaighl line wTuch touches a circle or 
curve at one point, but does not cut the circle or 
curve when produced. A tangent to a circle is at 
light angles to the radius. 

Ttapenum. Quadrilateral with only iw'o sides parallel, 
or, according to another definition, with no sides 
parallel. 

Triangle A figure contained by three straight lines. 
The side upon which il stands is termed its base , 
the point where the other two sides meet is us vertex, 
or ope\ , the angle at this vertex is the vertical angle, 
and the straight line which is drawn from the aPCX 
perpendicular to the base or the base produced is 
called the altitude. Triangles are named, with 
reference to their .sides ' 

Lquilateral. having three equal sides ; 

Isosceles, having two equal sides , 

Scalene, having three unequal sides. 

WilIi reference to their angle.s : 

Right-angled, having one angle a right angle ; 
Obtuse-angled, having one angle obtuse ; 

Acute angled, having all the angles acute. 
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LESSON 14 

Preliminary Geometry and the 
Use of Scales 


T un exercises in practical geometry given 
here are of a preliminary nature and such 
as must be thoroughly grasped by the 
student before proceeding to more advanced 
work. As will be seen, they are concerned with 
lines, angles, and proportionals, and they 
should be worked in reference to Fig. 74. 

(i) To bisect :i i»iven line AH Method i (a) and i (b) ■ 
With centre A and any radius longer than half the line, 
describe an ate With centre H and same radius, 
intersect it in C and !) Draw ( D, which bisects the 
given line at right angles. 

(ii) To draw a perpendicular to a given line AC, from 
a given point A within or H w'lthoul the line. The 
most practical, mosi accurate, and quickest way is by 
placing a ruler level with the line AC\ and a set square 
with one of the edges exactly touching the ruler, and the 
other passing through the given point. 

(ill) To bisect a given angle ABC With centre and 
any radius, describe an jirc to cut the lines in A and C' 
With centres /( and C and any radiur., describe arcs to 
inler.scct m D. Draw BO, which bisects the angle. 
By this m'cans an angle may be divided into 4. 8, 16, 
etc., equal parts 

(iv) lo draw u line pur.ilkl to another AB, at a given 
distance (’ from it, or through a given point O. At 
any point in AB, draw a perpcndiculai (7T equal to the 
distance C. Flace one edge of a set squaie level with 


AB, then a ruler against another edge of the set square. 
Hold the ruler firmly fixed, but slide the set square along 
It until the edge (which was level with AB) passes 
through r, and draw FE the required line. When the 
point O is given, the method is the same, except that 
no perpendicular is required, and the line through D is 
shown as KH. 

(v) To make an angle equal to a given angte ABC. 
Draw any line EF With centre B and any radius, des- 
cribe thcarc With centre £and same radius, describe 
the arc D} . With distance AC as radius and F as 
centre, cut the arc in /). Draw- ED through £ and D 

(VI) Through a given point C to draw a line meeting 
a given line AB at an angle equal to a given angle H 
Through C draw CF parallel to AB. At C make the 
angle / C/J equal to H. and the angle COB will also be 
equal to it. 

(vii) I'o bisect the angle made by two converging / 
lines Ha, DC, wiihout using the apex Draw a linel 
at any convenicni distance parallel to AB, and another 
at same distance parallel to CD to intersect in t 
Bisect angle obtained. 

(viii) 1 hroughoul a given point F. to draw a line 
converging to ihe same point at which two other 
converging lines would meet if produced. Draw any 
two convenient lines FC, HK. parallel to each other and 
cutting both AB and CD. Join £ and /', E and (j. 
Through H draw HL parallel to /■/.', and through K, 
Kl. parallel to 0£’, iiUcrsecling at L. Draw EL througli 
/ and L 
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(ix) Tn a given line AB to find a point equidistant 
from two given points C and D without it. Join C and 
D, and bisect the line CD by a perpendicular meeting 
AB in E, which is the required point. 

(x) To draw two straight lines to meet a given line 
CD from two given points A and B without it. and to 
make equal angles with it. Draw AE perpendicular 
to CD, so that FE equals FA. Draw Bn cutting CD 
in G. DraMr.(4C. Then AG and BG are the required 
lines. 

Proportionals. If a straight line be drawn parallel 
to one side of a triangle, it cuts the other two sides, or 
those produced, proportionally. 

(xi) To divide a line AB into any number of equal 
parts (say, seven). Draw AC at any angle with AB, 
and set off on it any convenient distance seven times. 
Join IB and from the points 6, 5, 4, .1. 2, I, draw parallels 
to IB to cut AB. 

(xii) To divide a line AB proportionally to a given 
line CD. Draw AE at any angle with AB Make >11, 
1 2, 2 3, 3E equal to Cl, 1 2, 2 3, 3 7) respectively. Join 
E and B. Draw parallels to EB through 3, 2, and I to 
meet AB. 

(xiii) 'Fo divide a given line AB in the same proportion 
as the Nos. 3, 5, and 2. Draw AC at any angle with 
AB, and set off on it 3 I 5 I 2 equal parts. Join 10 and 
B, and through 3 and 8 draw parallels to 107< to meet 
AB. Then AD ■ DE ■ EB arc as 3 5 : 2. 

(xiv) To find a fourth proportional (greater or less) 
to three given lines A, B, and C Draw DG and, at 
any angle with it, DH. .Set o(T DF equal to >f, 
and l)F equal to B Join E and F, Set otl EG equal 
to C. Through 6’ draw GH parallel to EF cutting DH 
in H . then FH is the fourth proportional i^t eater — i.e. 
DE . DF : : EG : FH. When the fourth proportional 
/er.v is required, use the same method, but begin with the 
lottfrest line. 

(xv) To find a third proportional (greater or less) 
to two given lines A and B. I lus is the same thing as 
finding the fourth pioportional to three given lines. 


the last two of which arc equal (e.g. A : B : : B : 
required line). Proceed as in (xiv) but remember B is 
used twice (in xv, CF and CD each equal B). CE is 
the required third proportional greater. For the third 
proportional less, negin witi) B and use A iw'ice. 

(xvi) To find a mean proportional to two given lines 
A and B. On a straight line make CD equal to A, 
and DE equal to B. Bisect the whole line C'E in F and 
describe a semicircle with F as centre and FC or FE as 
radius. At D draw DG perpendicular to CE to meet 
the arc in G. 'I hen DG is the mean proportional — i.e. 
CD : DG • .- DG : DE, or >1 . DG DG B 

(wii) To divide a line AB into an extreme and mean 
ratio— i.e. so that one part shall be a mean proportional 
between the whole line and the other part Draw AC 
perpendicular to AB and equal to half of il {AF or FB), 
Join B and C. Make CD equal to C>f. With centre B 
and radius BD cut otT BE, Then AB is divided at E, 
so that AE : EB ■ .■ EB AB, or so that the rectangle 
AE, AB, equals the square on F.B. 

How to Draw a Scale 

We are here concerned with the varieties and 
construction of scales so far as these relate to 
practical geometry. It should be emphasised 
at the outset that all scales must be constructed 
with great care, and drawn with a sharp, hard 
pencil or fine pen to ensure accuracy. 

To draw a scale of J in. to 1 ft. to measure 
6 ft. and show feet and inches, draw two 
parallel lines about m. apart. Set olT J in. 
six times, then each of these parts represents 
1 ft. Divide the first part into 12 equal 
divisions, each of which will represent 1 in. 
When figuring and naming the parts, the zero 
should be placed as shown in Fig. 75, i, so that 
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dimensions can be taken ofT readily with the 
dividers. Thus, to take off 3 ft, 8 in., place one 
leg of the dividers on point 3 fl. and the other on 
8 in. The representative fraction is obtained 
thus : 

i m. ^ 3 I 

i'rr 12 m. AH Ifi 

To construct a scale of I J in. to 1 yd. to 
measure 3 yds. and show yards and feet. Draw 
two parallel lines as before. Set off 1 .1 ins. three 
times, and divide the first part into three equal 
divisions, which represent feet. 

Representative fi act ion ; 

1 i I n 1 i I n 3 1 

1 Vtl 30 m 72 24 


To draw a scale of 2J in. to 1 mile to show 
miles and furlongs, and to measure 2 miles. 
Draw two lines as before. Set off in, twice 
to represent miles, and divide the first part into 
eight equal divisions, which represent furlongs. 

Construction of Diagonal Scales « 

Diagonal scales are used when the divisions 
become very minute. The construction is 
based upon the principle of similar triangles. 
Let the rectangle A BCD (Fig. 7.5, ii) be divided 
into four equal parts by parallels to AB, and the 
diagonal BD be drawn, then a number of 
similar triangles will be formed. Thus the 
triangles CBD and JBF a\c similar ; therefore 
if B is half of BC then JF is half of CD, In the 


ii 


zero 

/nches 4 . 
tz 3 G 3 O 




K- 3' 9" M 


/ Foirb 
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same way, KE is one-qiiarler of CD. As CD 
may be as small as you like, it can be easily 
realized how valuable this principle is. From a 
plain scale arc obtained two degrees of measure- 
ment, i.e. miles and furlongs, or yards and 
feet ; but from a diagonal scale, as you will 
see, you can obtain three such degrees, e.g. 
yards, feet and inches. 

To draw a diagonal scale showing inches, 
tenths, and hundredths of an inch, and to 
mea||.ire 4 in. Draw a line (Fig. 75, iii) and 
marJc off on it four separate inches. Divide the 
first inch into 10 equal parts for tenths of an 
inch, then on a perpendicular erected at 10 set 
off 10 equal parts to any convenient unit, and 
through each draw parallels to the first line. 
Erect perpendiculars at 0, 1, 2, and ^ inches ,' 
join 9 and B \ and through each division for 
tenths of an inch, draw the othei diagonal lines 
parallel to 9/i as shown. The distance CD is 
MHi. EF ifi ilin of an inch, and GH is 2 /Vo in. or 
2-27 in. 

Draw a scale of to show yaids, feet, and 
inches, and to measure 6 yds. 

Thi.s means 5 in. lu a yaid, oi o( I yd. 

1 36 36 ' „ 

48 l '" ■ 48"'- - 

Draw a line (Fig. 75, iv) and mark on it } in. 
si\ times, (o icprc.scnt yards. I')ividc the first 
division into Ifiiee equal parts for feel. On a 
pel pcndicular erected at ?> feet, set off 12 equal 
parts of any convenient unit, and thiough each 
part draw' parallels as before. Fiect perpen- 
diculars at 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 yards. Join 2 ft. 
and 12 in., and draw other diagonals parallel 
to It. Figure and name divisions on scale as 
shown. AB represents 3 yd. 1 It. 8 in. 

For Measuring Angles 

A “ scale of chords " is used for measuring 
angles, and is marked on a luler or protractor 
by the letters CM or CMC), The best way to 
know how to use this scale is to learn its 
construction. 

Make a quadrant ABC (Fig. 75, v). Divide 
the arc AC into nine equal parts of 10 each. 


The divisions 10, 20, 30, etc., on AD are found 
by taking A as centre with radius A\b, Ali), 
/130, etc., on arc AC\ and marking them from 
A along AD as shown by concentric arcs. The 
distance from A to each division on AD the 
chord of the angle containing that number of 
degrees. The divisions become smaller as they 
approach 90^*. The distance 0 to 60 is always 
the radius of the arc to be used in making any 
angle. Thus, to make an angle of 30’, draw 
any straight line AB as in Fig. 75, vi. With 
either end, as A, as centre, and radius A60 in 
Fig. 75, vi, describe an arc CD. With C as 
centre and /t30 as radius cut CD in D. Join 
AD, then DAC is an angle of 30'". 

lJse.s of the Sector 

The sector is an instrument (Fig. 75, ix) 
formed of two Hat legs hinged at O. Lines 
Ol. are drawn radiating from O, one on each 
leg, and are called (he line of lines, by the use of 
which problems in proportion can be readily 
solved, fhcrc is also the line of polyf(ons, 
marked PO!.,. C are must be taken to measure 
always fiom points on the lines (thick in 
illustration) drawn from the centre O. 

The following live problems show some of the 
uses of the sector : 

1. To bisect a line. Open the sector until the trans- 
verse tlislancc from, say, K to 8 on OL equals ihe given 
line Then the distance from 4 to 4 is half the line. 

2 Jo divide a straight line into live equal parts. 
Open the sector until the transverse distance from 5 to 5 
on Ol equals the straight line, then the distance from 
I to 1 will be jl of the given line 

3. lo find .V in the proportion 2 .v ■; 5 21- With 
die dividers measure 2} in. Open the legs of the sector 
until Ihe distance between 5 on OL. of one leg and 5 on 
OL ol the other is 2J in Then die iiansversc distance 
between 2 and 2 on Ol. is the lequired distance v 

4. To inscjibe a regular heptagon in a circle Open 
tlic sccioi until the distance from 6 to 6 on POL equals 
the ladius Cl) of the circle (Fig, 75, vili). rhen the 
transverse distance from 7 to 7 on POL is the side of the 
heptagon. 

5. To constiucl a regular pentagon on a given 
line AB, Open the sector until the transverse distance 
from 5 to 5 on POL equals AB (Fig. 75, vii). With A 
and B 'd% centres, and the transverse distance from 6 to 6 
as ladius, make arcs intersecting at C With centre C 
and same radius describe a circle. Set off AB round it. 


LESSON 15 


Quadrilaterals and 

T sir student can now proceed to the construc- 
tion of four-sided figures or quadnlaterafs, 
and of regular polygons. 

The following should be studied with reference 
to Fig. 76 : 

(i) To consiiucl a s(]uarc, the side AD being given. 
At A and B erect the perpendiculars Ar3 and BC 
respectively, each equal to AB. Join CD. 

(li) To construct a square, the diagonal AB being 
given. Bisect AD by the horizontal CD. With centre 


Regular Polygons 

b and radius FA, describe a circle cutting CD in C and 
D. Draw AD, DD, BC. and CA 
(lii) To cbnstruct an oblong or rectangle, the two 
sides AB and CD being given. At A and B erect the 
pcipciuJiciilars AF and Bl£ respect ivcly, each equal lo 
CD. Join FF. 

(iv) To construct an oblong, the diagonal AB and 
one side CD being given. Bisect AB in F. With 
centre E and radius FA describe a circle, With centres 
A and B and radius CD. cut the circle in G and H on 
opposite sides of AB. Join AG, GB, BH, and HA. 

(V) To construct a rhombus, the side AB and one of 
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the angles C being given. At A 0 C 

make an angle equal to C, and 
make AE equal to AU. With 
centres B and E and radius AB, 
describe arcs intersecting at D 
Join HD and FD. 

(vi) To construct a rhombus, 
the diagonal AB and one side 
CD being given. With centres A 
and B and radius CD, describe 
arcs intersecting at E and F. Join 
AF, F:b, BF, and FA. 

(vii) To construct a rhomboid, 
the two sides AB, CD, and an angle F 
being given. Draw FG equal to CD. 

At F make an angle equal to F. Make 
FJ equal to AB Through J draw JH 
parallel to FG. and through G draw Oil 
parallel to F'J, cutting JH in H 

(vin) To construct a rhomboid, the 
diagonal FF and the two sides AB and 
CD being given With centres E and F 
and radiu.s AB describe arcs on opposite 
sides of r F. With the same centres and 
radius CD, describe aies on opposite sides 
of EF intersecting the hrst arcs in G and 
H respectively. Join CCi, GF, FIl, and 
HE 

(ix) lo construct a trapezium, the 
diagonal AB and two pairs of equal 
sides CF and EF being given With 
ecu Ire A and radius CD describe an arc 
With centre B and radius FF describe 
another arc intersecting the first in G and 
H. Join -AG. GB. BH, and HA 


Regular Polygons 

The general and special methods 
of constructing regular polygons 
are illustrated in Fig. 77. 

The general mcthod.s (i, it, vii) 
apply equally to all polygons, but 
in particular polygons the special method is 
sometimes shorter and more accurate (ui, tv, v). 
The following are important facts concerning 
regular polygons ; they should always be care- 
fully observed to avoid errors in construction. 

Lines which bisect the angles of regular poly- 
gons meet in one point, which is the centre of 
the figure, and they divide the polygon into a 
number of equal triangles. In the hexagon 


these are equilateral (iii,) but in all other 
regular polygons they arc isosceles (v, vi). 

The centre of the polygon is the same as 
that of the circle to which the sides of the 
polygon are tangent (the inscribed circle) and 
also of the circumscribed circle which passes 
through the angular points (i-vii). 

The sum of all the interior angles of a regular 
polygon plus four right angles is equal to twice 


Diagrams (i to ix) showing the construction in 
geometry of quadrilaterals. 

as many right angles us the figure has sides. 
This alfords a ready method of constructing 
any regular polygon by means of the protractor 
when the side is given -a fact made use of in 
surveying. 

Fig. 77 should be studied in connection with 
the following problems. 

(i) In a given circle, to inscribe any regular polygon 
(Approximate method). Draw the diameter AB and 
divide It into the same number of equal parts 
as the figure has sides (say, five) With A and 
B as centres, and AB as radius, make arcs in- 
tersecting at C. From C draw GD, always 
ihtongh the second division on AB, cutting the 
circle in D. Join AD, which is one side of the 
pentagon required. Set off AD round circle 
and join points as shown. 

(ii) Another method. Draw any radius AB. 
At the centre A make an angle with AB equal 
lo 360‘ divided by the number 
of sides of the regular polygon 
required ; say, a pentagon. 

Thu^^ 360" 5 -- 72". 

Therefore, make the angle 
BAC - IT. Join BC, which 
IS one side of the pentagon. 
Set off BC round the circle, 
and join the points as shown 

(iii) To inscribe a regular 
hexagon in a given circle 
(Special method). Draw 
any diamcier AB. With 



Fig. 77. Diagranu (I to vii) showing the constriiclion of regular polygons. 




Fig. 76. 
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i cntrcs A and B, and radius equal to that of the circle, 
cut the circle in 1, 2, 3, and 4. Join the points as 
shown. 

(iv) To inscrit)e a regular duodecagon in a given 
circle (Special method). Draw two diameters AB and 
CD perpendicular to each other. With centres A. B, 
C, and D, and radius equal to that of the circle, describe 
arcs culling the circumference of the circle. Join the 
twelve points as shown. 

(v) To inscribe a regular octagon in a given circle 
(Special method). Draw two diameters AB and CD 
as in (iv). Bisect each quadrant thus formed. Join 
the eight points thus obtained. 

(vi) To describe any regular polygon about a given 
circle (General method). Divide the circumference 
into as many equal parts as the figure is to have sides 
(say, five for a pentagon). From the centre C draw 
lines through each point. Draw AB, one of the sides 


of the inscribed pentagon. Bisect AB by the perpen- 
dicular CD, cutting the circumference in D. Through 
D draw the tangent Fb' parallel to AH, cutting CF in V„ 
and CF in F. Make C'Ci, CH, and CK each equal to 
CF' or CF. Join F, G, H, K, and E as shown, 

(vii) On a given line AB to construct any regular 
•polygon (General method). Produce AB, and with 
centre B and radius BA describe a semicircle, and divide it 
into the same number of equal parts as the figure has 
sides (.say, five). Join B with 2. Bisect AB and B2 
by lines intersecting at D. ^Mtl^ D as centre and radius 
DA or DH or D2 describe a circle. Set off AF and 
FE each equal to AB. Join the points thus obtained. 

In this construction divide the semicircle with the 
protractor. As there are ISO in a semicircle, divide 
180' bv the number of sides the polygon will have ; 
thus. 180' 5 - .Ifi . Ibcn make the anplc CBi equal 

to 3(V , and mark ofl' Cl lound the semicircle. 


LESSON 16 

Proportional Scales and Construction 
of Triangles 


T his l.esson teaches first how to enlarge or 
reduce the .scale of a drawing, and 
secondly how to construct triangles of 
various kinds. 

The following problems should be worked in 
reference to Fig. 7b. 

1. To construct an irregular polygon 
Irom a rough diagram, the dimen- 
sions on a diagonal AL, and the 
ordinates bB, cC\ dD, etc., being given. 

AT -- 9 ch., Ah - 1 ch 30 I., Ab 
2 ch., Ag ~ 4 ch. 40 1., Ac - 
ch. 30 1 , Af - 6 eh. 80 I., Ad - 
7 ch. 15 1, fhe ordinates hi I 2 ch 
M) I., gG - 1 ch. 25 1., fl - 2 ch 
20 1., dD - 1 ch. hO I., cC - 1 ch 
10 I., and hD = - 2 ch 80 I. .Scale, 
i in. to 1 ch. 

First construct the scale as shown 
111 Fig 78, I. The diagonal scale is 
Coi obtaining measurements of S, 10, 
or 15 1. Draw Ah 9 ch. long accord- 
ing lo scale, then set off Ah, Ab, 

Ag, etc., on it. At the points h, b, 
g, c, etc erect the ordinates according 
to scale. Join A. B, C, D, E, F, G. 
and H. 

2. To enlarge or reduce a drawing by 
a proportional scale. Say, to enlarge 
the given drawing of a gale (Fig. 78, ii) 
so that AD .shall be 2^ in. First 
construct the proportional scale by 
drawing the two lines AB and Ab at 
any angle with each other, making 
AB * AB and Ab 24 in. Mark the 
several distances on small drawing on 
AB. Join B and b, and through H, 

D, E, F, C, and G draw parallels to 
Bb as shown. Then the respective 
measurements along Ab arc the required 
ones for the larger drawing. 

3. To enlarge a map. Make a 
proportional scale as before, and as 
shown in Fig. 78, iii (.vee page 2622). 

Set out the squares for the larger map 
according to enlarged scale, and then 
draw the map so that all parts come 
in corresponding positions. 


The ncKt problems should be worked in 
reference lo Fig. 79. 

(i) I o construct an equilateral triangle on a given 
straight line AH With centres A and B and AB as 
radius iF'ig 79, i) describe aics iiiicrsecting at C. 
Join AC and BC Then ABC is the triangle required 

(ii) 'fo construct a liiangle with sides 2 5 in., FS in.. 



Fig. 78. How to enlarge or reduce the scale of a drawing. 


Cha/ns 
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Fi^. 7H, continued from pii;;e Z62I. tlou (o enlarge 
reduce the scale of a drawing. 

and ^ III. First (Fig. 70, ii) di.iw one side, say, 
AB 3 in. as base ; with A as centre and a radius o( 
2 ^ in. describe an arc, and with H as centre and 1 S in 
as radius, describe anoihci aic cutting the other in C 
Join AC and BC, wliith complete the trianple required 
(III) It) constiuei an isosceles irianglc. the base AB 
and the altitude C‘I) being given. Bisect AB in L 
(Fig. 7y, III) and at L erect a perpendicular EF, equal 
to CD. Join FA .mil FB. Then 


describe a semicircle on AB. At A construct an 
angle BAE equal to C. Join BE. ABE is the 
triangle required. 

(ix) On a given base AB, to construct a triangle 
similar to a given triangle CDE. Make the 
angles at A and B respectively equal to those at 
C and D (Fig. 79, ix). Then ABF is the triangle 
required, 

(x) To construct a triangle, the altitude CD 
and fhe ba.se angles A and B being given. Through 
C and D (Fig. 79. x) draw lines EF and GH per- 
pendicular to CD. At C make the angle ECO 
equal to A and FCU equal to B. CGH is the 
It tangle required. 

(xi) To construct a triangle, the base AB 
1-75 in. long, llic vertical angle C 30\ and the 
altitude 1'5 in. being given Bisect AB in D (Fig. 
79, xi) and erect a perpendicular at D. Al cither 
end of AB make an angle of 60"' (90 ^ angle C, 
30 ), inlcrsceting ihc perpendicular at F Wilh 
ccntie r and radius FA draw the arc ABFG. 
Draw i'Cj parallel lo AB and I ? in. from i|. 
Join FA and FB ABF is the mangle required. 
The angle a( the centre is always twice the angle 
a( (he circumference ; thus the angle AFB is 

twice the angle AFB 

(xii) fo const ruel a triangle whose perimeter shall 
be equal to a given line AB, and the sides m the pro- 
poition 2 : .3 ‘ 4. Divulc AD (Fig. 79, .xii) m the 
proporlion 2 3 ■ 4 as shown. With D and C as centres, 
and DA and CH as r.ulii respectively, describe arcs 
intersecting al E Join DF and CC. Then LDC is 
the triangle required 


AFB IS the (riaiigle rcquiicd 

(iv) To constiuct an isosceles 
Irianglc having given the vciiieal 
angle, C'Dl and the base AB. Wnh 
D as centre and any convenient latlius 
(Fig. 79, IV) cul otf DC equal (o DF. 
Join CE. Al A and B m.ike angles 
each equal to 1 ('D oi CLD. Then 
AFB IS the triangle required. 

(v) To const ruci an isosceles 
Iriangle, the vertical angle C and the 
alliludc AB being given Draw OF 
perpendicular lo AD (Fig 79, v). 
Bisect the angle C. Al B construct an 
angle on each side of AB, eacii equal 
lo half (he angle C. DFB is the 
required inanglc. 

(vi) To constiuct a triangle, the 
base AB and the ralio 2 * 4 ■ 3 ol the 
.ingles biaiig given Froduce AH any 
length (Fig 79, vi). W'llh A oi B as 
ccnlie, describe a semiciicle and divide 
It into nine equal parts (2 i 4 ; 
Draw AC through 2 Join A4 
Through B tiraw BC' parallel to A4. 
meeting AC m C. ABC' is the 
mangle requiied 

(VII) To eonsliuct a right-angled 
triangle, the base GFI and hypoienuse 
CD being given. Take a line AF 
(Fig. 79, vii) equal to CD astbameier, 
and bisect it m F. Wiih F as ceniic 
describe a semicircle FBA. With A as 
eerilre and CiH as radius, cul the 
semicircle in B Join BF and AH. 
Ihcn ABF is the triangle requited, 
and It has the right angle at B 

(viii) To constiuct a right-angled 
iriangle, the hypotenuse AIJ and an 
acute angle C being given. Bisect AB 
n D (Fig. 79. viii). With D as centie 



Fig. 79. Diagrams i to xii showing methods of triangle construetion. 
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LESSON 17 


Drawing Circles and Tangents 


T he definitions of a circle, diameter, radius, 
tangent, etc., have already been given 
(Lesson 13, p. 2615), but the following 

facts should also be known : 

The circumference of a 
circle is nearly 31^ or, more 
accurately, 3- 14159 times \ ^ 

its diameter. / \/ 

A straight line which I ^ 

bisects a chord of a circle \ ^ j 

at right angles passes \ / 

through the centre of the j 

circle. The straight line ^ 

which is drawn at right L'«- HO. (i to m 
angles to the diameter of eircU-N m 


rig. HO. (i to wii) Construction ol 
circles »iitl tangents. 


make an angle on each side of AB equal to half the 
giver, angle, 6ft'. piom A draw AD and AL per- 
pendicular to CD and Ctl respectivclv, and culling the 
circle in F and G. Through I and Ci draw FH parallel 
lo CD, and GH parallel to 

cf:. 

(vi)1o draw a tangent 
common lo two equal circles. 
Fust, (or exterior langcnt. 
Join the centres A aiul U 
Al A and B creel perpen- 
diculars AC aiul HD to the 
line AH Draw the tangcnl 
through C and D 

.Second, for inh’riar langcnt 

^ Bisect AH in F. Upon AF 

^instruction ol describe a semicircle, cutting 

tangents. one circle in I'. Join AF, 


a circle, from its extremity, is a 
tangent. 

The angles al the centre of the 
base of a semicircle arc two right 
angles. 

1'he following problems may be 
worked out with reference to 
Fig. 80, i x\ii. 

(i) lo describe a circle passing 
thiough Ihiec given yToiiils A, B, and 
C', Join AB and H( Bisect e, 4 ||h by 
the pci pendicuhirs inlet seeling at 1) 
W'lih D as centre, and DA oi DB or 
DC as rail I us, desciibc I he ciicle 
required 

■fins problem ,shov\s how the ccnlie 
of a circle may be I’ound by assuming 
any I luce points in its cirturnfei eiice, 
how lo describe a circle about a gi\en 
triangle, and how to describe an arc 
equal to a given arc with the same 
I ad I us 

(ill To draw' a langcnt to a circle 
through a given point A m its cncum- 
f'ercnce. I ifid the centre B aiul tlrav\ 
the radius BA, and produce it to (. 
Make AC.' equal lo AD (any coiiveiiieiii 
distance). With centres ( and D. and 
an> radius, describe arcs iniei sect ing at 
F Diaw' AT, the requiied tangent. 

(ill) lo draw a tangent to .i circle 
through a given point A without it 
I'ind the centre B ol the circle, draw 
BA, and bisect it in C. With C’ as 
centre, and CA as ladius, describe a 
semicircle, culling I he circle in 13 Draw' 
AD, the required tangent. By describing 
a scmicncle on the other side ol AB, 
another tangcnl may be drawn. 

(iv) To draw' a tangent to an are from 
a given ponil A, in it, w'hen the ceniie 
of the circle is inaccessible. With A 
as centre and any convenient radius, 
describe a circle cutting the are m B 
and C. With B and C as centres and 
any convenient radius, describe ares 
intersecting in D and F. Draw Dti, 
At A clnuv the tangent AF perpen- 
dicular to DE. 

(V) To draw two tangents to a circle to 
meet al a given angle (say, ft6 ) From 
the centre A draw any straight line AH 
Al any convenient point C in AB, 
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hihI through B draw BG purullel to AP. Draw 
llic langenl ihroiigh FG Another interior and 
exterior tangent may be drawn, as indicated by 
dotted lines. 

(vii) To draw an exterior tangent to two unequal 
circles, Join the centres A and B, and upon AB 

describe a semicircle. Murk olV Dh equal to AC. 
With B as centre, and radius BE (the ilifffreme of the 
radii of the given circles), describe an arc cutting the 
semicircle m F, Ihruugh I' draw BG, and through A 
draw AH paiallel to BG. Draw the tangent HG 
through H anil G 

ivm) To draw an inteiior langcnl to iwo unequal 
circles Join the centres A and H, and dcsciibe a 

semiciicle upon ,AH, Mark oft' 1:1) equal to the radius 
AF of the small circle With centre B and ladius BD 
(the \fun of the ladii ol‘ the two given circles), describe 
an arc to cut the semicircle in G. Draw BG, cutting 
the large circle’s circuml'cience in H, and ihrough A 
draw AK (on the othei side ol’ AB) parallel to BG 

Ihiough 11 K draw the tangeni leqiiired Anolhei 

could be drawn in this and pioblem vn if the semi- 
circle were described on the other side ol the line 
loining the ceiiucs, and proceeding as above. 

(ix) 'I o inscribe in a given angle, ABC’, a ciiele ol 
given ladius (say, 4 in,). Bisect the angle ABC by 
tlic line BD, and draw F’F parallel to BC and 4 in 
Irorn it, intersecting BD m Ci. With Ci us ccniie 
and radius *4 in , describe the ciicle touching the sides 
of' the angle in M and K The points ol contact aie 
lound by di.iwing from G. CiK and CiH pci pcndicului 
to BC and BA. 

(>) 1 o dcsciibe a circle passing Ihrough a fixcil 
point D, and touching a given sliuighi hne AB in a 
fixed point G Join CD and biscci it by the pei- 
pcndieului FF Ihrough C driiw C(i perpendicular 
(o AB, and cutting EF in G Wiifi (i as centre, and 
ladius fjC', dcsciibe the icciiiiied eirele 

(xi) I o describe .t circle tangent to <i given straighi 
line AB and nassing through two fixed points C and D 
without the line. Join CD, and produce the line to 
Lilt AB in II, and make EF equal to EC. Bisect r.')r 
111 G, and draw a semicirelc on DF with ladius GF 
At E erect a perpendieular to DF culling the semicircle 
in M Mark olf F.K fiom L on LiA equal to Ell 
At K creel a pel peiulicular KL, and bisect CI^ in M 
by the perficrulicular EM, which also cuts Kl. in L. 
With L as centre and radius LK draw the icquired 
circle. When AH is not paiallel to C’D, tno urdc^ 
can be drawn as she xii. 

(xii) To describe a ciicle tangent to a given straight 
line AB, and passing lliioiigli two fixed points C and D, 
which anr cqiiidisianl from the given line Join CD 
and bisect the line in F by EE cutting AB in E Join 
CF or DE, and bisect it by (iH, cutting EF in G 
With G as centre and radius GC’ describe the cirgle. 

(xiii) fo draw' a circle passing ihrciugh a given point 
C, touching a given straight line AB, and having a 
given radius (say, / in ). Draw a line Ff parallel to 
AB and ^ in from it. With centre C and radius ol 
^ 111 intersect LF in G Wiili centre Ci and radius 
GC describe the cnclc, 

(xiv) To describe u circle of a given radius EF, to 
touch two converging lines AB and C’D. At a distance 
equal to LF draw' parallels lo AH and CD mlersecling 
at G, the centre required. 

(xv) To describe a circle touching three given straight 
lines, AB, HC, and C:D, which make angles with 
each other. Bisect the angle DCB by the line CF, 
and the angle C’BA by the line BF, mlersecling CF, in 
G. From G diaw perpendiculats lo the three given 
lines , Ihcii cither perpendicular is Ihe radius of the 
required circle. 

(xvi) To describe a cnclc w'hich shall touch two given 
converging lines AB and AC, and pas.s through a 
fixed point D between them. Bisect the angle BAC by 
the line AE. Join D with A. From any point F in 
AE draw FG perpendicular to AC and describe a 


circle touching AB and AC. and cutting AD in H. 
Join FH, and through D draw DK parallel to HF, 
cutting AE in K, which is the centre of ihe required 
circle. 

(xvii) To describe two or more circles touching each 
other and two converging lines AB and AC. Bisect 
the angle BAC by the line AD. From any point E in 
AD draw a perpendicular lo AC. With F as centre 
and EF as radius describe the circle touching AB and 
AC. Draw HK tangential to the circle. Make KL 
equal to KF, and at L erect a perpendicular to AC, 
cutting AD in M, the centre of the next circle. 

The problems with which we are concerned 
next depend for their solution upon the following 
truths in Euclid : 

If a straight line be a tangent to a circle, 
and from the point of contact a line be drawn 
perpendicular lo the tangent, the centre of the 
circle shall be in that line. 

If one circle touch another internally in 
any point, the straight line which joins their 
centres, being produced, shall pass through 
the point of contact. 

If two circles touch each other externally in 
any point, the straight line which joins their 
centres shall pass through the point of contact. 
Reference should be made to Fig. 81. 

(i) To inscribe a circle in a given triangle ABC 
Biscci any two angles ABC and BCA by lines inlet - 
seeling at D From D diaw DE perpendicular lo any 
of the sides of the triangle, then DE is the radius and 
D the centre of ihcTequircd ciicle. 

(ii) In a given ccjuildlcral triangle ABC to inscribe 
Ihrcc equal circles, each to touch one side and two 
circles Bisect ihc angles by lines which also bisect 
the Sides in D. F^, and f, and inierscci at G Insciibe 
d circle m the triangle GBC'. Mjik oil GJ and GK, 
each equal to GH, then .1 and K are the centres of the 
other circles. 

(ill) In a given square ABC’D lo inscribe four equal 
circles, each lo toucli one side and IW'O circles. Draw 
the diagonals and the diameters intersecHiig al E. 
Inscribe a circle in the triangle EBC. With ccntie F 
and radius EF mark off EG, EH, EJ, each equal to 
LF, then G, H, and .1 are the eeiUres of llie other 
circles. 

(iv) In any given regular polygon (say, ABCDFE) 
(o inscribe as many equal circles as the fij^ure has sides, 
each circle touching one side and two circles. Divide 
the figure into equal lriangle.s, and inscribe a circle in 
each, as shown. 

(v) To inscribe a circle in a given square ABCD. 
Draw the diagonal.s and diameters to hnd the centre E. 
and with radius EF describe the circle. 

(vi) Within a given square ABCD to inscribe four 
equal circles, each touching two sides and two circles. 
Draw diagonals and diameters as before. Join F, 
G, H, and K, The intersections L, M, N, O, with 
the diagonals, are the centres of the circles. Join L 
and M, then LP or MP is the radius required. 

(vii) To inscribe a circle in any regular polygon. 
Bisect any two angles ABC and BCD, then E is the 
centre, and a perpendicular (say;-EF) from E to any 
of the sides is the radius. 

(viii) To inscribe a circle in a given rhombus ABCD. 
Draw the diagonals lo find the centre E, and a perpen- 
dicular (say, EF) from E to any of the .sides is the 
radius. 

* (ix) To inscribe a circle m a given trapezium ABCD. 
Draw the diagonal AC, and bisect one of the other 
angles, then E is the centre, and the radius is a per- 
ncndicular to any of the sides. 
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(\) Wjihin a given equilateral triangle 
ADC (o inscribe three oqual circles, 
each touching two sides and two circles, 
bisect each of the angles by the lines 
AK, BD, ami CF, thus obtaining three 
equal trapeziums, in each of which 
inscribe a ciicle as in ix. 

fxi) To inscribe a circle in a given 
sector ABC- Bisect the ancle by AD. 
Through D draw a tangent to meet 
either AB or AC produced in E. bisect 
theangle AEDby the line EF intersecting 
AD at F, which is the centre, and FD is 
the radius of the required circle. 

(xii) To describe a circle to touch 
the arc of a sector and the two ladu 
produced, bisect the angle by BD inter- 
seeling the arc at h. Ihroiigh E draw 
the laiigeiU EF. bisect the angle I'.FG 
by Mie line I'H intersecting HD m H, 
which IS the centre^ and Hlv then 
becomes the radius of the circle. 

(xiii) 'I'o inscribe any number of 
circles in a given circle. Divitle the 
circle into twice as many sectors as 
circles required, and inscribe a circle in 
each sector. The centres of the circles 
to be in.scribed will be found as shown 
by the dotted cii cle, 

(xiv) To describe any number (say. 
four) of equal circles about a given 
circle Divide the circle as in xiii «ind 
produce the diameiers. At the point A 
diaw a tangent BC'. Then proceed as 
111 XII. The other centres are found 
as shown by the dolled circle, 

(xv) To describe a eiiclc of a given 
radius AB to touch a given circle C and 
a given line DE. Dr.iw FG parallel to 
DE at a dislancc equal to AB from it. 
With centre C and radius equal to the 
sum of the radius of circle plus AB. 
describe an aic culling EG in H, which 
IS I he centre req lined. 

Fig. Kl. Diagrams \ to xv illus- 
tratiiTg the construction of circles. 


LESSON 18 

Plans and Elevations of Solids 


S OLID geometry, or orthographic projection, 
enables us to represent geometrically on 
a flat surface, such as a piece of paper, 
which has only tMo dimensions — length and 
breadth — the forms of solids, which have three 
dimensions —length, breadth, and thickness. 
The form and position of most solids can be 
shown by drawing two views only — the plan 
and the elevation. 

First consider the diagrams in Fig. 82. 

In (i)1t is shown how both plan and elevation 
can be obtained. Fold a piece of paper at 
right angles, and place it on a table which 
adjoins a wall, so that one part of the paper 
rests horizontally on the table, and the other 
part vertically against the wall. Then place, 
say, a rectangular box on the paper, and trace 
its form abed on the horizontal surface of the 


paper ; this drawing shows the length and 
breadth of the object, and is its plan. Do 
not move the box, but next trace its form, 
a'h'f'e\ on the vertical surface of the paper ; 
this drawing shows the height and length, and 
is called the elevation. The surface, or plane, 
upon which the box stands is called (he hori~ 
zontal plane (H.P.), and the upright surface, 
upon which the elevation is drawn, is the 
vertical plane (V.P.). The crease or fold of the 
paper, where the two planes intersect, is the 
intersecting line. 

The plan and elevation are sometimes called 
projections, because each point of the object 
is projected or thrown upon the horizontal or 
vertical plane ; thus, a' is the projection of A 
on the vertical plane, and the line which joins 
A and a' is called a projector. 
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The system of lettering adopted should be 
noted. Thus, il' B denotes an actual corner 
of an object, then h shows its plan, and b' its 
elevation (i and ii). 

Definitions of Simple Solids 

A cube is a solid contained by six equal 
squares (lii). 

A piisn} has its two ends equal, similar, and 
parallel plane figures, and each of its sides is a 
parallelogram (iv). 

A pyramid is a solid having a plane figure 
for Its base, and its sides triangles, which have 
a common apex, or vertex (v). Bnsms and 
pyramids are named according to the shape of 
their ends and bases ; thus, a hexagonal 
prism has a hexagon at each end (iv), a 
pentagonal pyramid has a pentapm for its 
base, etc. (v). The axis is a line passing 
through the middle of the solid, A t iyht prism, 
cone, pyramid, etc., is one whose axis is at 
right angles to the ends or base (iv, v, 
viii, ix). When the axis is not perpendicular, 
the prism, cone, pyramid, etc., is said to be 
oblique (vi). 

A sphere is a solid bounded by one convex 
surface, every part of which is equidistant from 
a point within, its centre (vii). 

A cone is the solid generated by the revolution 
of a right-angled triangle ^ round the per- 
pendicular (viii). The sections of a cone 
are the ellipse, produced by a plane passing 
obliquely through the cone's opposite sides ; 
the parabola, produced by a plane passing 
parallel to the cone’s slope ; and the hyperbola, 
formed by an intersecting plane making a 
greater angle with the base than is made by 
the sides of the cone. 


A cylinder is a solid 
generated by revolving 
a rectangle round one of 
its sides (ix). 

A frustum is that por- 
tion of a solid next its 
base left by cutting off 
the upper part. In a 
cone or pyramid it is' 
sometimes called a trun- 
cated cone or truncated 
pyramid (x). 

A tetrahedron is a solid 
bounded by four equal 
equilateral triangles (xi) 
An octahedron is 
bounded by eight equal 
equilateral triangles (xii). 

A dodecahedron has 
twelve equal and rcgulai 
pentagonal faces. An i 
icosahedron has twenty | 
equal faces, each one of \ 
them being an equilateral triangle. 

A section is the cut pari, or surface of 
separation, of a body cut by a plane. 

The following problems deal with the repre- 
sentation of solids in simple positions. In the 
diagrams shown in Fig. the visible edges of 
the object are represented by thick lines, and the 
invisible edges by dotted lines. 

Draw the plans and elevations of the following 
solids, with reference to Fig. 83 : 

1 A cube sliinditm on liic H.P. (Iiori/onul plane), 
wilh one face pur,ilk’! lo ihc V.P. (verUcal plane) 
Draw I he line XV, and below' il make a square ahtd 
w'llh iwo ol Its sules paiallel lo XY. The elevation 
IS obiaincd bv dhiwing Ihe proieclors etc' and cf per- 
pendicular 10 XY, and makiiiL" the square e' f // a' upon 
e'f' as shown. 

2. A cube with one face on Ihe H.P., and with a 
vcilieal lace inclined al 30 with the V P. Por ihe 
pliiii, ilraw a square aheJ wilh one side, as (iL makinij 
30 with ,\ y. trom each angle of ihe plan diaw 
projeelois Make </'e' equal lo ah, and draw ci'( 
paiallel lo Xy . Complete Ihe elevation a.s sliown 

3 A cube slandim* on an edge, wilh one face 
making an angle of 20 wilh the H.P., and its vertical 
faces parallel lo the V.P Here the elevation must be 
drawn first, by drawing u'e' at 20' with XY, and on it 
cinislruct Ihe square a'v f’h', Foi the plan, draw' 
projectors from each angle Draw tig ai any given 
disiuncc from the vertical plane, and parallel to XY 
Make da equal lo a'v', draw af parallel to ch^, and 
coinplelc. 

4. A square pyramid, 2 in. high, standing on its 
base, with one edge making 30'^ with the V.P. Draw 
lit at 30 with XY, and on it dgscribe a square ahtd 
for the plan. For the elevation draw projecTors from 
each angle to XY, and from e a protector to e\ 2 in. 
above XY, Join c with a\ d\ b\ c'. 

The figures for problems 5 to 9 explain themselves. 

5. A cylinder, 2 in. long and 2 in. in diameter lying 
on the H.P. with its axis at right angles lo the V.P. 

6. A cone, 2k in. high and base 2 in. in diameter, 
standing with its base in the H.P. 

7. An equilateral triangular prism, 2 in. long, with 
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Side of triangle I in,, lying 
on one of its sides, with us 
ends parallel (o the V.P. 

8. A hexagonal prism, 
2 in. long, with sides of 
hexagon 3 in., lying on one 
of its sides, and axis at right 
angles to the V.P. 

9. An octagonal prism, 
2 in. long, with sides of 
octagon i in., lying on one 
of Us sides, with Us axis at 
right angles to the V.P. 

Problems 10 to 1.1 deal 
with solids having one or 
more sides inclined to the 
vertical plane. 

10. An equilateral tri- 
angular prism standing on 
Its end with one sule in- 
clined at 25 to the V.P. 

11. A hexagonal prism, 
standing on an end with 
one .side making an angle 
of 25 with the V.P. 

12. A iclrahcdrori, with 
one face in the H.P and 



Fig. 83. Diagrams I 13, plans and elevations oi .simple soiias in geometry. 


one cilge at 40 with the V.P, Draw he at 40 with 
XY, and on it describe an cquilalcral triangle, i//>< . 
-Join a, h, and c to the centre d. 'I his is the plan. 
Draw projectors to obtain the elevation lo obtain 
the height, draw (JO at right angles to cd V\ iili r as 
centre and radius fn cut the pcTpcndiciilai t/D in D, 
when dD is the requiied height 

13 An equilateral tri.ingulai prism, lying on one o( 
us icelangulai faces, wUli Us axis making 20 with the 
V.P. Draw fc at 20 with XY, and make fc e(|ual lo 
the length of the prism. At e and /’, draw perpendicu- 
lars f( and cd, each equal to the edge of the e(.|uilalcral 
in, ingle, and complete the rectangle ((tvf Draw (dt 
midway between ^^/ and ef. This completes (he plan 
Draw pioieclors loi the elevation The height is 
obtained by eonstruLling an eciuilatcral tiuingle \ed, 
of which A/» IS the height The line ah' is distant 
from XY a heiglit equal to A/> 

Very often dilfeienl vicw.s ol an object from 
other standpoints are necessary to explain its 
true form. These views can be easily obtained 
by chanjjini: the position of the intersection line 


XY instead of drawing a fresh plan ; and 
much lime and labour arc thereby saved. The 
following problems should be worked with 
reference lo Fig. 84. 

ti) Draw the plan and elevation of a hexagonal 
prism with one of Us .sides in the JI.I’,, ami Ms ends 
parallel lo the V.P, Also draw a second elevation 
when the axis is inclined at 45 ' with the V P First 
draw the pl.in and elevation a'h't'd'v'f'. Then draw 
\'v ' at 45 NMlh \ >' (as if V were turned until it made 
45 uuh Us ongin,il position, i.e. at 45" with the original 
V.P I Proiceiors diawii as shown perpendicular (o 
X')' will give Ihc requiied second elevation. 

(II) We now Lome to the represenlalion of the circle, 
cone, cyliiultT, and sphere. Draw the plan and eleva- 
tion of a circle m a plane which is vertical and patallel 
lo the V.P. The elevation is the ciiclc a'h', and its 
plan the line ah, proiected as showm, 

(III) A circle m a veiucal plane which is inclined lo 
the V P. Ill 50 . For the plan, iliaw' ah at 50' with 
A'>', upon It describe a semicircle, and divide it mlo any 
convenient number of equal parts (say four) at C, D, 

and Draw pei pcndieulars 



from f, D, and /C, lo meet 
ah m r, d, and e, from 
which draw' projectors per- 
pendicular lo XY. Make 
c'c ’ equal lo ah, and bisect it 
by a horizon ltd line for the 
points a' and //. Set olf a 
distance equal lo eH or dD 
on each side o\' a'h' to obtain 
the points c' , c\ d\ and d'. 
Draw the ellipse through 
the points thus obtained. 

(iv) A cone, lying with Us 
side in the H P , and its axis 
parallel to the V.P. First 
draw the plan and elevation 
when standing upright with 
the base in the H.P. Then 
ABhC is the plan, and A*F' 
the elevation. Rotate the 
latter, so that b'F' is on XY 
and the point A' at a', then 
a'h f' is the required eleva- 
tion. Project from <j', r', 
/', lo meet horizontals from 
A, B, (\ and F, for the plan. 

(V) A cylinder, with its 


Fig. 84. Rppresentution (i to vii) in geometry of the circle, cone, cylinder, and sphere. axis inclined at 20 ' with the 
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H.P. and par<illcl to the V.P. Also, another elevation 
when viewed from the left at right angles to its original 
position. The elevation is an oblong a'h'cd' with 
inclined at 20' with A'K. Por the plan, describe a 
semicircle on a'c', divide the arc into four equal parts, 
and draw parallels to u'// through each division, to 
meet ac* and b'd' in e\ and From each of these 
points project perpendiculars to XY to intersect he 
and the other lines drawn parallel to XY, and thus 
cbiain the ellipses as in 3. 

Por the .Side elevation^ draw VP' perpendicular to 
XY, for the side elevation of the V.P- Place ird'* (the 
centre line) as far from V'P' as be of the plan is from 
X Y. Also place e"}'", etc., similarly. This is best 
done by taking P' as centre and rotating the points 
as shown by curved dotted lines to meet X Y. Draw 
perpendiculars from these points in A')' to meet the 
horii'onlal.s fiom hrsi elevation. Complete as shown. 

(VI) A cone, with its base inclined at 60 with the 
M P., and it axis parallel to the V P. Also, u second 
elevation when the axis is inclined at 45 with the V.P 
and Us base, as before, 60' with the H.P. Draw a'b' 
.11 60' with XY and equal to the diameter of the base 
Hisect It in ( draw t'r perpendicular to a'b\ and 
equal to the axis or height of the cone. Join a'f 


and b'f\ Tnen n^bT is the elevation. For the plan, 
describe a semicircle on a'b\ and divide it as before. 
Draw a centre line af wx a convenient distance parallel 
to XY. Draw projectors from a\ h\ d% e , T. set 
off the ordinates on both sides of n/*, and draw the 
ellipse and sides of the cone. 

Por the second elevation, draw X'Y' at 45" with XY, 
and project perpendiculars to X'Y' from each poinj 
in the plan. Draw parallel to X'Y\ and the same 
distance from it as c' is above XY. Each of the points 
a", d\ etc., is respectively the same distance from 
X'Y' as a\ d\ etc., is above XY. Complete as shown. 

(vii) Two spheres wdiose radii are as .3 ; 1, lying in 
contact with each other on the H.P , and the line 
joining their centres being parallel to the V.P. Draw 
one circle (say, the smaller) on XY for the elevation 
of one sphere. Draw its vertical diameter, and produce 
It so that Ah' is equal to the sum of the radii of the 
two spheres. With b' as centre and b'A as radius, 
describe an arc Aa' to cut a horizontal line drawn at a 
distance from XY equal to the radius of the other 
(larger) sphere in the point a'. With a' as centre des- 
cribe another circle for the elevation of the other sphere. 
For the plan, draw proiectors, and complete as shown. 
The line ah must be parallel to XY in this case. 


LESSON 19 


Sections 

AN architect often wishes to show the internal 
construction of a building, or an engineer 
the inner works of a machine. To repre- 
sent this one must imagine the building or 
machine to be cut through by a vertical or 
horizontal plane, and a drawing made of the 
cut or section. The drawing would indicate the 
position, arrangement, and thickness of the 
walls, lloors, etc., or the parts of the machine. 

It is usual 10 present the section or cut part 
of the object by a senes of parallel lines making 
an angle of 45'^ with the intersecting line XY. 

Care should be taken to distinguish between 
the ,sectional plan and elevation and ihe true 
shape of the section. The sectional plan is the 
appcariince of the object when viewed vertically 
from""above, with the upper portion removed ; 
the sectional elevation is the appearance when 
viewed hoii/ontally forwards, with the front 
part removed ; the true shape of the section is 
seen when the section is looked at perpendicu- 
larly to the plane of section Sometimes a part 
of the portion removed is indicated by dotted 
lines for clarity. 

In Problems 1 to 5 the sections arc those made 
by vertical planes parallel to the V.P. or by 
horizontal planes parallel to the H.P. ; and in 
Nos. 6 to 10 by planes inclined to the H.P, but 
perpendicular to the V.P. Reference should be 
made to Fig. 85. 

1. Given the plan (fde of a cube cut by a vertical 
plane ah, draw the sectional elevation. Project from 
i\/, d, e for the elevation, making c'r etc., equal to the 
edge of the cube, and join. From a and b draw pro- 
jectors to the elevulion for the section, and a'a'h'h' is 
the section or cut part. In this case, as also in problems 
2 to .5, the true shape of the section is shown, because 
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we are supposed to be looking perpendicularly at thi 
section. ' 

2. The elevation of u sphere cut by a horizontal \ 
plane d'e' is given. Draw the sectional plan. Project 
from c' the centre, and horn a' and t' (he ends of the 
hon/ontal diameter through t' to e, a, and b, and 
describe the outer circle for the plan. From d’ and e' 
draw projectors to meet ah in d and r* With c as centre 
and ed as radius, describe the inner circle for ihc 
section. 

^ CJiven the plan of a hexagonal pvramid, cut hy a 
vertical plane //A, draw the sectional elevation. Draw 
projections from eacii point, fix je' at a height above \ r 
equal to the height of the pyramid, and join the points. 
Project and join b. A, /, tn, to b\ A', I', and m', to obtain 
sectional elevation. 

4 1’hc plan abed of a cylinder is given, and is cut 
hy a vertical plane ef. Draw the sectional elevation. 
Draw projectors and obtain the elevation of the solid. 
To obtain the width e'e' or f'f' of the scciion. drjn\ a 
semicircle on ad, then ee is half the width of the 
section. Set ofl' a'e equal to on either side of a'b' 
to obtain the points e', e', t / '. 

5. I’lie elevation ab'c' of a square pyramid is given, 
with one of its triangular faces in the H.P. and its axis 
parallel to the V.P. It is cut by a horizontal plane 
d'e'. Draw the sectional plan. Draw af at any con- 
venient distance parallel to XY, and project from a', 
h', and c', for the plan, making cf' and hh each equal to 
h'c', an edge of the square base. For the section, draw 
projectors from d' and e', then ddee is the sectional plan. 

6. 3'he elevation of a cube is given, and is cut by a 

plane «'/)' inclined to the H.P., but perpendicular to the 
V.P, Draw the sectional plan. Draw "projectors and 
obtain the plan of the cube. The section is obtained 
as shown. ^ 

Nort'. In problems 6 to 10 the sections are not 
their true shape, because wc are not looking perpen- 
dicularly to the section plane. 

7. The elevation of a sphere is given, which is cui 
by a plane a'b' inclined to the H.P. Draw the sectional 
plan. Obtain the plan of the sphere as in 2. Bisect 
a'b' in e'. Draw the projectors from n', b', and t'. 
Make ec equal to a'c' or b'e'. Draw the ellipse through 
aebe for the section. 
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KiR. 85. Sections and sectional plans (1 to 10) in the representation of solids. 


8. The elevation til a hcxai^onal pyramid is given, 
and IS cut by a plane o'h‘ ini-iined at 30 to (he 11. P. 
Dr.iw tlie sectional plan. Obtain the plan aiul draw 
protectors from </', b', c \ <!' foi the plan of the section 
as shown. 

9. Ciiscn the elevation ol a c>hndei', which is cut 
by a plane n'h' inclined at 30 to the H P Diaw the 
sectional plan Obtain the plan, in which draw the 
centie line ef foi the plan of the axis. To obtain the 
witlih ea of the section, upon gV/' desciibe a semicircle, 
and through e' draw e'f' parallel to XY fur the elevation 
of the axis, which is cut by the section plane in 
Ihiough a' draw n'J' parallel to o'f', then a'J' is the 
vvulih of hall the section at the left-hand end of the 
cylinder. Draw proiector.s from h' and c\ Make 
(on both snies of cf) equal to a'd', also nr, nr, each 
equal to r7', half the width of the section at Oraw' 
the curve thiougfi n, h, t, r, a, and join tut, which 
completes the sectional plan. 

10. 'The elevation of a square pyramid is given, lying 
as in problem 5, and is cut by a plane n'h' inclined to 
the H P at 30' Draw the sectional plan. Obtain 
the plan as in 5. Draw projectors from a' and b', and 
complete the sectional plan as sliowm The dotted lines 
in the plan indicate the upper portion removed. 

True Shape of a Section 

The next exercises show how to find the true 
shape or a section. Reference should be made 
to Fig. 86, page 2630. 

I. A cube stands with one of its faces in the H.P. 
and a vertical face inclined at 30' to the V,P. 'The 
cube IS cut by a plane a'b' inclined at 75' with the H.P. 
and perpendicular to the V.P, Draw the plan, eleva- 
tion, and true shape of the section. Draw the pl»n of 
the cube, so that the edge ef is inclined at 30 with XY, 
and project the elevation. Then draw the section 
plane a'b' so that it cuts the cube at an inclination of 
75" with Xy. (As no definite position of the cutting 


plane is indicated m the data, u'b may be drawm anv- 
where through I he elevation, as loiq* as it is inclined 
at 75' wall XY ) Draw' pioieciors liom n' and h' lo 
(he plan, (hen il the left-hand portion be removed, 
aa^hb !■> the setlional plan. 

To obtain the tme shape ol the sechon, proieei ai 
right angles (rom e.ieh point a', .g' and />', where the 
section plane cuts ihc elevation, and iransfei the 
widths of the section from the plan , thus, make ^'7^ 
equal to />/>, a 'a" equal to ria, etc , then a" a" k" b ' h" is 
the true shape ol the section Or project from the 
plan and transfer the distances (rom the elevation, su 
that h'"e’" is equal to b'p', and equal to g'u', 

then a" n'"f('"h'"h‘" is the true shape of the section 
In the lirst method note that n\"tr is equal to m/i, and 
equal to am It is not nccessarv to use both 
methods, oiilv (he one which is the more convenient 

2. A square prism, with us axis horizontal, but per- 
pendicular lo the V.P , and a face inelmed at 25 lo 
the H P., IS cut by a vertical plane ah inclined at 45' 
to the V.P. 13 raw the sectional elevation and the true 
shape of Ihc section. l')raw h'e' ai 25 lo XY, and 
construct the square for the elevation of the object 
Project from each corner for the plan ol the same 
Draw ah (anywhere in this case, so long as it makes 45 
w'llh XY), and proicel from u, r, r/, b, lo the elevation 
so us to obtain the sectional elevation a'a'c'h'J' Por 
the true shape of the section, draw horizontals from 
a', a', c', h'. d', and at any convenient distance, in 
order to avoid confusion, draw a'"e‘" parallel io a' a' 
Make e"'c'" equal lo at, c"'f" equal to cd f 
equal lo dh, and through f'" and k"' draw parajIcK to 
a"e‘" to inlerscct the horizontals. Join a*'a"i"'b"'d"‘ 
for the true shape of the section. 

Another method lo obtain the true shape ol the 
section Draw X'Y' at any convenient distance from 
and parallel to ah. Project from «/, r, d. b, perpendic- 
ular to X'Y'. Make the points a\ a", r", b", c/" respec- 
tively the same heights above X'Y' as a', a’, c\ b\ d' 
are above XY. Join the points thus obtained, and 
a'’a''c'’h''d'' i.s the true shape of the section. 


o 5 
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As students often find the projecting of 
these sectional views somewhat troublesome, 
it would be a good help to draw the complete 
elevation of the object on X Y', and either 
rub out the removed part or represent it by 
dotted lines as shown in 2. 

3. Given the plan of an octagonal pyramid cut by a 
vertical plane ah. Draw the sectional elevation and 
true shape of the section. Draw’ the elevation, and 


project from the points a, f, r/, e, b to determine a\ c\ 
d\ e\ h' m the elevation. Join the latter points, and 
the sectional elevation is complete. The elevation 
of the point d' is obtained by drawing a side elevation 
of the pyramid projecting from d to V'P', turning d 
into XY, and erecting a perpendicular to meet the 
outside edge of the pyramid at d"\ Thfouch d’" draw 
d'd’" parallel to XY to fix the point d' in the sectional 
elevation. 

To obtain the true shape of the section, set off 
on XY, (I'c equal to at, c^'d equal to tv/, etc., erect 




Sections 

perpendiculars from c, </, to meet horizontals from c\ 
d\ e'. Join the points d", e', h\ which give the 

true shape. 

4. The elevation of a cylinder standing on one end 
is given, which is cut by a plane a'h' inclined at 60' 
with the H.P. Draw the sectional plan and the true 
shape of the section. The plan of the cylinder is u 
circle. Project from a' and complete sectional plan as 
shown. 

To obtain the true shape of the section, Hnd the 
centre c of the circle, and take any convenient points 
</, in the circumference. Project from r, d, and d, 
to the elevation of the cutting plane. Draw a 
centre line b*e" at any convenient distance from and 
parallel to a'h'. Project from a\ c\ d\ h\ make a’ o’ 
equal to aa, equal to the diameter through r, and 
d''d* equal to dd. Draw the curve through the points 
thus obtained, and effd’ is the true shape required. 

5. Given the elevation of a cone standing on its 
base, and cut by a plane db' parallel to its side. Draw 
the sectional plan and true shape of the section. The 
plan of the cone is a circle, in which draw the diamctei 
jk parallel to XY, and the other diameters eh, hn, 
so as to divide the plan into (.say, eight) equal paits. 
Obtain these lines on the elevation, then the .section 
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plane cuts them in the points a\ o\ and c\ Point a' 
IS on line /'n\ therefore its plan is on jn at a, as pro- 
jected ; point o' is on line dn', and its plan is therefore 
on gn at o\ and the corresponding poim on the 
farther .side of the cone is on en at o. Since point < ' 
cannot be projected vertically, as regards the distance 
of its plan on either side of Jk, through c' draw p'p' 
parallel to XY, to represent the elevation of a horizontal 
section through i then c'p' is the distance of c from 
/A. on either side. Also, we do not know how far the 
plan of d' is both sides of /A. Therefore, imagine a 
horizontal section through d', then \'s' is its elevation, 
and t's' is the distance of d from jk in the plan. Point 
b' IS on the circumference of the base, and therefore its 
plan IS on the circle at h. Draw the curve through 
h, d, r, o, a, o, c, d, b, and join hh, which completes 
the sectional plan. 

The plan ol the points o\ c', and d’ might be found 
by drawing circles for the plan of each horizontal 
section through those points, then projectors from 
each point to meet the circles respectively will give the 
plan of each point as shown. 

For the true shape of the section, two methods 
(6 and 7) are shown, which are constructed by a method 
similar to that used in 2 and 4. 


LESSON 20 

Principles of Pattern Design 


D esign is a somewhat vague term. In its 
broadest sense it can be defined as the 
evidence of intention, in any achievement 
of human hand and brain, as opposed to 
accident. 

More particularly the term is applied to the 
plan for, or the planning of, a work of art, 
including every branch of art as applied to 
industry. In this sense it takes into account 
not only purely aesthetic considerations, such 
as form, colour, line, and decorative effect, 
but also the inherent qualities and limitations 
of the material to be used, the position where 
the designed object will be placed, and the 
purpose for which it is designed. 

Standards of what is good and what is bad 
in design change continuously, just as inevitably 
as fashions in taste change. Designers in the 
20th century have come to rate fitness for 
purpose very high among the essentials of 
good design. It is recognized that beauty 
comes automatically to any object made by 
man if its suitability for its purpose is perfect. 
Thus a well-^made spade is beautiful because 
every line of its construction has been born of 
necessity ; and the same can be said of a 
sailing yacht oi‘ an aeroplane. However 
ornamentally carved the seat of a chair may 
be, it is badly designed if it is uncomfortable to 
sit on. To beautify the handle of a table-knife 
so that the ornament hurts the fingers when the 
knife is used is a ridiculous misuse of design. 

Possibly the pendulum of taste has swung 
too far in the direction of stark fitness for 
purpose, but present taste is an inevitable 
reaction from the rank excess of ornament in 


which Victorian and Hdwardian designers 
indulged, at a time when the term “ design ” 
was accepted as almost synonymous with 
“ ornamerU." At least the reaction has allowed 
us to discover once again the beauty of un- 
adorned surfaces. 

In this Course we have not the space to deal 
with the wider and more speciali.scd fields of 
creative design, such as design for pottery, 
furniture, or coslume. Our Lessons on design 
are closely related to those on drawing, and arc 
therefore concerned primarily with the making 
of ornamental patterns, of the kinds used for 
textiles, wallpapers, or carpets, or in typography 
and bookbinding. 

Repetition, Rhythm, Contrast 

The basic principles will be readily understood 
by reference to Fig. 87 (p. 2632). All arc 
repeating patterns, repetition and rhythm being 
basic elements in pattern design. Another 
basic element is that of contrast. 

No. 1 offers both repetition and contrast 
in their simplest form, a unit consisting of two 
stripes of equal height and width, one black and 
one while, repeated indefinitely. Its rhythm 
is like the pom-pom of a monotonous drumbeat. 

But if the width of the stripes is varied a 
little, as in No. 2, increasing the contrast within 
each unit of repetition, a more acceptable 
rhythm confronts us at once. 

It is instructive to the beginnner to look 
closely at various repeating patterns on wall- 
papers, carpets, and other fabrics, and di.scover 
in each case exactly what the repeated unit 
consists of. 
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Fir. 87. Examples of REPEA 1- 
INC; PATIERNS illustrating 
the element of contrast by 
means of variation in tone, 
ividth, height, character, direc- 
tion, etc. In examples 1 to 6 
the unit oi repeat is indicated by 
a dotted line. 
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Contrast, or variety, can be introduced the green will make the red look redder ; and 

within a unit in many ways. You can have the two colours clash. To avoid this, a primary 

contrast in tone (No, 1), width (No. 2), height colour is best contrasted with a tertiary. A 

(No. 3), shape (No. 4), character (No. 5), bright red can be harmoniously placed in 

direction (No. 6), and colour, or any or all of juxtaposition to a green-j^wv ; the green-grey 

these in combination (No, 7). will look all the greener, but it will not clash. 

Mention ot contrast in colour raises an This, then, introduces another useful element 

interesting theme, for it must be realized that of contrast - that of a bright colour with a quiet 

every colour has its opposite or complementary colour. It also implies that harmony in colour 

colour. The complementary to a colour is a relationship which is another essential in good 

mixture ol every other colour in the spectrum, design ; or, if it is not essential, seeing that 

Reduced to practical terms, this means that colour docs not necessarily enter into every 

the complementary of each of the three primary pattern, at least it is essential that all discordant 

colours red, blue, and yellow arc respectively colour relationships be avoided. So if you (to 

blue-yellow (green), rcd-yellow (orange), and use colour, remember that the most harmonious 

red-blue (purple). Green, orange, and purple contrast will be of a primary or secondary 

arc secondary colours. Any mixture of all colour with a tertiary form of its complementary, 

three primary colours, in any proportion, is This is put forward only as a guide, rather than 

called a tertiary colour (all greys and browns), as an inllexible rule. Your choice of colours 

It IS a tendency in every bright primary or will depend on your own judgment and taste, 

secondary colour to set up its complementary as well as on the purpose for which you are 

in any colour adjacent to it. If you place designing; it might well be desirable for certain 

together red and gi'ecn of equal stiength. the purposes that «// your colours should be as bright 

red will make the green look greener, while as possible, shouting aloud merrily together. 

LESSON 21 

Ornamental Forms in Geometrical Design 

A jiiuiJCJii geometrical ornament is more means of the T-square and of set-squares of 45 

abstract than that founded on natural deg. and 60 deg. 

forms, yet It is the oldest, as IS shown by the In i and ii arc shown examples of all-over 
primitive art of savage races of past and present patterns, as they are sometimes called. These 

times. Probably sewing with a thread sug- designs may form construction lines for richer 

gested the zigzag line, and the wave the wavy patterns for carpets, tapestry, ceilings, etc. xi 

line ; woven work may have suggested rctic- suggests arrangements for parquet flooring, li 

iilatcd patterns, and planed hair the plaited and iii are similar to tiling arrangements used 

hand ; the combination of dots at regular lor roofs, and are scale designs, 

intervals suggested the polygons or pointed Bands or borders with square net foundations 

stars. The gradual development of these are not limited with regard to length and are 

original geometrical forms led, finally, to such generally narrow, ribbon-like ornament. The 

forms as are seen in the guilloche m Moorish principal patterns in this group arc : the fret, as 

panelled ceilings, and in Gothic tracery (.see in x ; chain, as in xii ; interlaced patterns, as in 

Pig. 88, this page and page 2634). v and ix ; the guilloche, as in iv ; the Greek 

wave scroll, as in xiv. 

Three Groups Borders are used for enclosing ceiling, walls. 

Geometrical ornament may be generally floors, panels, on certain architectural construc- 

divided into three groups ; first, when the tions, and on the abacus and plinth of columns, 

ornament is in bands or borders, as in vi ; They are also used as the hem or border of 

secondly, when it is repeated 
in patterns over an unlimited 
space, as in diapers, i ; and 
thirdly, when the ornament fills 
an enclosed space, as in panels 
of various shapes. 

It will be seen that the 
square net has been used in i, 
the diamond in xi, and the 

triangular net in X. These pig. gg, GEOMETRICAL ORNAMENT. Diagrams i to ill, all-over 

dinerent nets can be easily patterns on square foundations ; diagram iv, the guilloche. This 

and accurately constructed by fleure in continued in oage Z634. 
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Tii vlii ix 




Fir. 88, continued from page 2633. GEOMETRICAL ORNAMENT. Diagrams 
V and ix, interlaced patterns : \iii, simple Greek key pattern : x, the fret : xt, 
suitable also for parquet Hooring ; xii, the chain ; xiv, Greek wave scroll. 


garments, carpets, and other textiles, on the 
rims of plates, in typography, etc. 

The fret is specifically Greek ornament. 
Greek vase-painting and architecture gave rise 
to the variations of the pattern. 

Among the Romans the fret 
was used for mosaics on floors. 

I»the Middle Ages this pattern 
was seldom used, but the 
Renaissance revived it in its 
ancient application, and made 
new combinations. 

The Greek wave scroll is 
shown in xiv. The line of this 
pattern divides the surface of 
the border into two parts, 
which in flat ornament are 
coloured differently. In plastic 
work the lower part projects. 

This border is suitable for 
shields, plates, frie/es, cornices, 
tablets in architecture, etc. 



Fig. 89. 


All-over triangular 
patterns. 


Examples of borders drawn on an equilateral 
triangular foundation are shown in ix and x. 
Many different shapes, such as the triangle. 



Fig. 90. Geometrical designs for panels. 


the rhombus or diamond, the hexagon, etc., all 
make perfectly fitting diapers, as shown in 
Fig. 89. Many designs for parquetry and 
marquetry can be founded on these shapes. 

Enclosed ornament is 
decoration designed to fill 
definite bounded space, such ak 
a square or a circle. The space 
is called a “ panel." Besides! 
the regular polygons, the; 
ellipse, the lunette (or semi- ' 
circle), and various forms of 
the spandrel, Ihejozenge (or 
diamond), and the triangle are 
most commonly used as panels. 
When the enclosed space has 
the design arranged symmetri- 
cally on both sides of one axis, 
the panel is suitable for a 
vertical position. When it is 
developed regularly in all 
directions from the centre of 
the shape, and is symmetrical to two or more 
axes, the panel is suitable for a horizontal posi- 
tion. Examples of square panels are given in 

Fig. 90. 

The two diagonals and the two 
diameters are the lines on which the 
decoration of the square is naturally 
based, and they form an eight-rayed 
star, with rays alternately of unequal 
lengths, dividing the figure into eight 
equal spaces. A commonly used 
design is the uraniscus (i). an orna- 
ment used in the coffers of Greek 
ceilings ; the rays were gold on a blue 
ground. Pattern ii is an example of 
inlaid work of -the 13th and 15th 
centuries, while ill is the planning-out 
for a tile design used in medieval 
times, but trifoliated forms were in 
some instances added to this linework. 

Another decoration for squares is 
that in which the square is subdivided 
into separate spaces, as in iv. This 
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Fig. 91. 1. 
geometrical 
design for 
oblong panels; 
ii, the lozenge 
shape ; ill, 
the trapezium. 



method is much used for panels in ceilings. The 
panelling in iv is constructed by dividing the 
square into 16 smaller squares, ihen drawing 
lines from the middle points of the sides of 
the large square at an angle of 60 degrees. 

Octagonal panels can be easily constructed 
within the square, as shown in (v), or within a 
circle (vi). Diagonals and diameters intersecting 
give a great variety of subdivisions. 

Hexagonal panels are best constructed within 
a circle, and can be subdivided in a similar 
manner to the octagon. Many variations of 


the six-pointed star can thus be obtained. 

A circular shape is usually subdivided by lines 
radiating from the centre ; or it can be divided 
into zones, with each belt-like band decorated 
independently. The subdivision formed by 
means of arcs, as in vi, is very suitable for this 
shape, especially when required for tracery. 

The usual subdivision of an oblong panel is 
shown in Fig. 91 (i). 

Trapezium shapes can be divided as indicated 
m iii. The rhombus or lozenge shape is usually 
subdivided as shown in ii. 


LESSON 22 

Pattern Design for Industry 


I T was stated in Lesson 20 that among the 
considerations to be taken into account 
by dcifigners were the inherent qualities 
and limitations of the medium. Therefore the 
designer who wishes to become an expert must 
closely study his material and know thoroughly 
how his design is to be cairicd out. Then he 
is able to use the natural qualities of the material, 
which is the surest way to create beauty. 
Therefore, become well acquainted with the 
production side of designing. 

If you wish to be what is called a commer- 
cial art specialist, study typography and 
process work generally, and get to know the 
inside of a modern printing firm’s premises. 
Learn how your drawings will be reproduced 
and by which method, and adapt your designs 
to meet with the wishes of your client as to 
cost of production. 

A designer of textiles must understand the 
machinery by which fabrics are woven or 
printed. The size of the repeats should be 
carefully noted and the number of colours 
selected with care. 

Calico printing is much used in modern 
manufacture with many charming designs, and 
there is a large demand for new designs for 
printed textiles. Much good work is done by 
block printing. This work is within reach of 
all competent artists. 

Carpets need a special kind of design, 
dominated by squareness, for they are woven 
in square or diagonal lines and no excessive 
use of curves is desirable. The masses must 
be broader than for textiles. 


Wallpaper designing, again, is a highly 
specialised art. Wallpapers are printed from 
rollers and the average breadth of the printing 
IS 21 inches. Much has been done to improve 
the standard of design, but there is still a 
tendency to rely on highly naturalistic patterns 
which arc not true decoration. Just as it is 
bad design to cover a knife handle with pro- 
jecting decoration which interferes with its 
proper use, so it is wrong to attempt to turn 
a flat wall surface into an outdoor arbour 
covered with brilliantly coloured climbing 
flowers among which impossible animals or 
brightly hued birds disport. In general it is 
a wiser course to keep wall decoration to quiet 
and unobtrusive patterns, so that pictures may 
gain interest from their surroundings. 

Reserve more lively decoration for curtains, 
hangings, furniture coverings such as chintzes, 
cushions, and the like. In materials such as 
are used for these purposes, fancy can be 
given full range, and when tasteful colour is 
added to good design, the result is charming. 

The basis of textile designing is repetition. 
The earliest decoration of fabrics was by sewing 
and embroidery, and these were followed by 
plaiting in various colours. All these arts had 
a geometric origin. With the development of 
weaving, the scope of the designer was en- 
larged, and now modern machinery has im- 
measurably widened the field of the artist. 
Fitness enters into the question in every design. 

Dress materials should be of a daintier, 
lighter character than materials suitable for, 
say, a chair cover. Some years ago there was 
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an amazing outbreak of bad taste in women's 
dress materials ; a foible of fashion that went 
to monstrous lengths. It was a common and 
deplorable sight to sec a heavily built lady 
promenading with enormous flowers adorning 
her broad back. A rich material, such as silk, 
should have its natural beauty left untouched 
as far as possible, and wide spaces should be 
left without ornament. Some of our grand- 
mothers wore lovely silks 
luK- 92 ornamented with tiny deli- 

'ti' ■ ^ cate sprig patterns, often 

® ® ^ embroidered by hand. The 

f © -f ® cheaper modern materials 

!) ^ stand much closer design 

vvith more crowded motifs, 
y ® ♦ ® i though even in these 

over-elaboration should be 
avoided. Charming results 
rig. 93 can be obtained by repe- 

rr^ ^ tition of tiny motifs 

f -f , Three suggestions for 

such patterns are seen in 
; j / . I igs. 92 '>4 As can be 

p" P" seen, the elements arc 
' J J J ^ simplicity Itself, and yet 

it allied to harmonious 
Mg. 94 colour the results would 

'‘Ti Sn pleasing. Fig 92 is 

^ ^ merely an arrangement of 

jSl ^ circles, and what 

might be called a star. IT 
<1 32 32 three colours were used 

l.-iKS-W 94. fat- P'''V'"e I'lac for 

leriis Tor icviiics. circles, and a grey-blue 
for the stars, with a rose 
colour lor the dots on a cream ground, 
the arrangement would look well, especially 
for a cotton fabric. Fig. 93 is a design that 
might make a pattern for a material such as 
that used for tics. Quiet colours would suit 
best, such as a dark blue ground, with the 
pattern worked in a quiet 
green, the spots an unob- i/ 
trusivc red. The leaf motif J ^ , 

(Fig. 94) would take little ^ 
ingenuity to 111 with colour. ^ ' 

A green on a light brown ^ v3 

background would sulTice 

The more elaborate pattern TAi \r w 

(Fig. 95) would be very suit- y 

able for a printed muslin or lA |P 

some similar fabric. It will Sf ^ 

be noticed that the repeat is fe ^ J 

more complicated. The flower ^ * 

motif is changed in the centre i 

of each line of the repeat | if* ^ 

which IS in a triangular base. Uf 

The design running up each K 

side of the triangular grid is 

the same in every repeat. It pj ^5 

was based on the drawing of for a thin i 


rrr.r . 
rrrr 

• m m m 

r rrr 

• • • • 

I ig. 94 

.sa 51 

jS 53 JxZ 32 
^32.33 5;? 

Figs. 92 94. I’iit- 
leriis Tor icvtiirs. 
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Fig, 95. Flower and leaf design 
for a thin printed fabric. 


the forget-me-not shown in page 2593. The 
centre motifs arc based on the marigold and 
cornflower in page 2592. 

The student should study the construction 
of these sketch designs, and then make others 
on similar lines using his own studies of flowers 
for motifs. There is no limit to the number 
that can be designed by an enthusiast. The 
sketch in colour (Plate facing p. 2613) is based 
on what is known as a drop pattern. It will 
be seen that the repeat falls half-way down 
each side of the grid. Many designs are formed 
on these lines. In general, it is wise to work 
out designs with what is called body colour, 
in which Chinese white is mixed with the pig- 
ment: or in the semi-opaque “poster" colours, 
sold in small bottles. The colours arc then of 
a flatter and more consistent quality. 

A very fascinating and easy way to try out 
your own design is by printing from blocks 
cut from lino. The oullit is comparatively in- , 
expensive, the tools are few, and most of the| 
apparatus required is easy to come by. Some < 
plain blown linoleum can be bought fairly \ 
cheaply. Most artists' colourmen slock it, j 
though It is somc- 

times cheaper 110/"^ 

to get hold of 

rc m n a n I s at a ^ . 

furnishing shop 

It should be soft r-y — 5 

and not brittle V— 

some gouges and 

a sharp knife 

(Fic 96) Sjvcral 96. loots lor innking 

ooimes nf “ 

gouges OI UillLi- Unite. 

ent widths and 

depths arc advisable and a slip of sharpening 
stone should be procuied. A blunt tool is 
liable to tear the lino and give a rough edge 
to your panel n. A beak-shaped knife is 
-v, ‘tdvanlagcous but a sharp, 

U J well-pointed penknife will 

I I A j do very well. A quite scrvice- 

' w ^1 contrived 

K ^ from old umbrella wire, sharp- 
cned at one end. Now get out 

tjT drawing materials, 

U vjf paper, pins, pencil, drawing- 

board, T-squarc, and ruler. 

M w R^S^ri by constructing a 

I ^ Jjr simple pattern, drawing out 

^ ^ £ the lines of the repeat first 

^ ® ntmost accuracy. 

]/ Then proceed with your 

I ^ design ; a suggestion which 

^ mT * should prove helpful is given 

K 'S in Fig. 97. 

^ ^ For the first attempt, plan 

■ and leaf design use just one colour, say a 

inted fabric. good brown on a plain calico. 
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Fig. 97. Lino cut showing an interlaced 
Hower and leaf design suitable for u fabric 
border. 


If the design is small, it is not essential to 
worry about the width of the material, but 
if the pal tern is larger, then the repeat should hi 
perfectly into a division of the width ; careful 
measurement will do this. When satisfied 
that the design is satisfactory, trace the unit 
several times on tracing paper. Now iranslcr 
it to the lino, using a piece of typist's duplicating 
paper. Place this blue paper under the tracing, 
and pm both papers down over the lino. If the 
printing is to appear on the fabric the same way 
round as the design, the tracing must be 
reversed. Then go over the lines with a steady 
pressure, taking care not to injure the surface of 
the lino by undue pressure. When the tiacing 
IS complete, remove the pins and papers ready 
to begin on the cutting. 

riie surface of the lino can be covered with 
Chinese white before tracing. This makes the 
work a little easier to sec, but it is not entirely 
necessary. I he tools being well 
and truly sharpened, begin cut- 
ting, using the knife or V-shaped 
gouge for the edges of the pat- 
tern. Be very particular to avoid 
what is known as undercutting 
(Fig. 9S) ; this will mean that 
the edges will break down under 
the pressure when printing. 

Good cutting should have slopes 
wdiich give firm support and 
good wear. Aflei the edges arc 
all cut, clear away the unwanted 
pieces with the larger round 
gouge. C'ut out the shape of the 
repeats so that the whole piece 
of ornament will print clear of obstructions. 

Now take a piece of plywood at least a quarter 
of an inch thick to back the lino strongly. 
Place the plywood flat on the table or bench, and 
pencil upon it the edges of the shaped lino. 
Then v/i^h a frettsaw cut the wood to fit the 
back of the lino. A light small clamp wil help 
in this. See that the fit is as perfect as possible, 
and then roughen, with a knife or rough file, the 
back of the lino and the surface of the plywood. 
Glue the two together and place under some 
heavy weight for a day. The block is now 
ready for printing, but for safety’s sake mark 
“ TOP on the top end of the block. 



Mg. 98. Up- 
per : faiill of 
II II (U' r c u t - 
lowrr: 
corri'Ct cut- 
ting. 


A Strong table or bench with a good smooth 
surface is required for printing. Spread over 
the table some sheets of newspaper of even 
siyc and over this some felt or old blanket. The 
fabric should first have been washed, well 
rinsed, and then ironed. Pin out the fabric 
evenly and smoothly over the blanket, taking 
care to place the edge on which printing is to 
begin parallel with the edge of the table, and get 
the colours ready. Fabric inks in tubes can be 
bought in many shades of colour from most 
artists’ colourmcn and they can be mixed 
together. They are fixed and the fabi ic can be 
washed if ordinary care is taken in the process 
and no soda or strong soap is used. 

Making Impressions 

First squec/e out the colour on to a slab or 
piece of thick glass and woi k the colour with a 
rollei until the surface of the roller is evenly 
laden and the ink well distributed over the slab. 
A gelatine roller is best but an ordinary luhber 
roller wilt w'ork quite well. Now cover the 
pattern on the block with an even light pressure 
and avoid rolling over the edge. Pass the 
roller m several diiections to ensure that the 
block will print well everywhere. Then lay 
the roller aside taking care to keep its surface 
away from the table, lift the inked block, and 
turn it face downwards on to the surface of the 
labric. Be certain that it is correctly placed, 
so that the repeal will be accurate in the next 
print. Take a mallet- a heavy iron-headed 
type IS best and hit the back of the block in 
several places with the handle - not the head- 
keeping the tool as Lipiighl as possible. When 
satisfied that a good even impiession has been 
made, lift the block and iv-ink. Proceed with 
great care to lit the design together until printing 
is completed and the piece of material covered 
with the design. When more elaborate designs 
with several colours arc used, a separate block 



Mg. 99. Sketclu\s rrom a 
designer’s “ motif’* book. 
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Figs. 100 and 101. Conventionalized sketches based on 
accurate observation. 


must bt made for each colour. The 
complications must be thought out 
carefully beforehand and a careful 
analysis of the pattern made before 
cutting is commenced. See that the 
block, tools, and slab are well cleaned 
and wiped dry before putting things 
away. Turpentine or petrol should be 
used for the block and roller. Paraffin 
will suffice for the tools and slab. 

Making a Stencil 

Stencilling is an even simpler 
method of using a repeating pattern. 

Specially prepared paper can be 
bought, but any stiff paper soaked in linseed 
oil and hung up for some days to dry will do. 
The design to be cut is traced on to the 
prepared paper and then cut out with a sharp 
knife. A piece of thick glass or zinc is placed 
under the paper. Care must be taken to design 
for tics to hold the pattern together. The 
Japanese, who make great use of stencils, cut 
two plates at the same time, then place a fine 
hair network between the two papers and paste 
or glue them together. This ensures strength 
and does not interfere with the printing to any 
great extent. The plates arc laid over the 
material to be printed, and the colour is applied 
with stiff* short-haired brushes of various sizes. 
Special colours that arc fast can be bought in 
many shades. If more than one colour is to be 
used, several plates must be cut. 

Just as a landscape painter should fill his 
sketch book with notes of effects seen and 
incidents noted, so the designer should have a 
“motif" book. Figs. 99-101 arc a scries of 
little jottings that could be used in many various 
ways. Get into the habit of making such 
“ doodles.” Make your choice of motif 
widespread. Everything must come as fish to 
the designer's net; flowers, birds, fish, animals, 
all should be sketched and conventionalised, to 


form material on which new designs can be 
based. Nor should landscape be neglected : 
little notes such as Fig. 99 A might well be 
the foundation for a design for a tile. A tail- 
piece or chapter-heading might emerge from 
the notes B, C, and D. The two motifs E and 
F could be used, one as an idea for part of a 
fabric all-over pattern and the other as thi 
element of a border pattern. The convene 
tionalised sketches of a turkey and a stork\ 
(Figs. 100, 101) are of the type of drawing' 
note that is often useful for a variety of' 
purposes. 

There are many admirable books on ornament 
that merit close study, especially for the student 
who must specialise in period decoration, and 
there are a number of splendid books on plant 
form of every description which contain 
thousands of drawings. These are frequently 
used as reference ; but there is no doubt that 
such studies will be of far greater use if made 
by students themselves. The ideas that will 
come from studying the form and decorative 
possibilities of each flower are far more likely 
to be fresh and original. Recent years have 
seen a strong tendency to develop what are 
called abstract forms in design, but these are at 
bottom based on natural forms. 


LESSON 23 

Good Lettering 


E very student of art would be well advised 
to study the craft of producing good 
lettering, for two excellent reasons : first, 
because lettering has long been associated with 
all forms of art, and has appreciable infiuence 
on the life and culture of the day ; second, for 
ihe very practical reason that the artist is often 
called upon to produce lettering or advise on 
the use of it. Indeed, lettering should be studied 
by all who, for business or pleasure, are con- 
cerned with its use. It may well help in the 
development of good taste and judgment. 

The primary purpose of all lettering is to 


record, to give legible information, or to 
decorate, by means of those designed symbols 
which form the alphabet. It must be by nature 
a form of design. To produce good lettering, 
therefore, it is essential to study and create fine 
letter forms and to exereise the faculty of 
arrangement and design. 

The graded exercises here given in forming 
the letters should be followed by the beginner 
in conjunction with Lesson 24, which deals with 
layout. 

First equip yourself with the right tools, the 
correct use of which is of paramount importance 
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SPACE 

AREA 

BETWEEN 

LETTERS 


Fie. 102. Comparison of stroke Tormed by (A) sfnelc stroke 
brush or script pen; (D) small letterlny brush; (C) ruline pen. 
Fig. 103 (right). Example ot good spacing of letters. 

Lettering in pp. 26JV-45 by F ./ Mitchell, A.R.C.A 


in the skilful forming of fine letters. 

The endeavour should always be to 
develop the character of the letter 
form, so dependent on the natural 
use of the tool. The drawing board, 

T-square, and set-square must be true. 

A smooth-surfaced cartridge paper 
or lining paper is most suitable for 
preliminary practice, but any material 
with a smoothly prepared surface that 
will take colour can be used later. 

The tools needed can be classified 
in relation to the three main types of 
lettering : 

1. Sable brushes that will shape to a 

f )oint, for brush-drawn lettering. The 
eltcr-pencil, as it is commonly called, usually has 
longer hairs than the ordinary water-colour brush 

2. Steel script-nibs fitted with a reservoir ; poster 
pens ; and chiscl-cut brush — for script writing or 
one-stroke lettering. 

3. Fine drawing-nib, ruling-pcn, and drawing 
instruments, for mechanically drawn lettering. 

Fig. 102 illustrates the three principal methods 
of drawing the stem of a letter : A, by “ single 
stroke ” square-cut brush or script pen ; B, by 
“ pencil ” ; C, by ruling-pen. 

The colour materials for general use are Indian 
ink and poster colour. If water colour is used, 
tube Chinese white should be added to make the 
colour opaque. For sign-writing, oil colours arc 
usual, with a medium of turpentine and gold size 
for easy working and quick drying. 

Foundation Letter-forms 

The earliest form of picture-writing and 
hieroglyphics gradually evolved into the beauti- 
ful alphabet of Roman capital letters, and from 
the cursive style of Roman writing developed 
the small letters, the “ lower case ” letters of 
printers’ type. These are the foundation letter- 
forms. 

The student should first copy and analyse the 
basic skeleton proportion and form of each 
letter of the Roman alphabet with a round- 
ended pen or with an ordinary nib. While 
doing this, always make pattern arrangements 
of the letters and words. Some letters, as 
shown in Fig. 1 04, work into an area of a square ; 


others are slightly over half a square m width. 
The first group, including those based on a 
circle, arc A C D G H N O Q U V X Y 7, the 
narrower letters include BFFIJKLPRS, 
while the exceptions M and W are usually 
slightly wider than the square, and T is usually 
slightly narrower. The contrast in width helps 
to give character and beauty of proportion. 

In word-forming, the space area between any 
two letters must be balanced by eye and cannot 
be measured, owing to the varied contours of 
the letters coming in juxtaposition. 

This space area may even be replaced by an 
overlap on occasion e.g. when L is followed by 
T. The rule is that the letters should appear 
10 be evenly spaced. Experience is the best 
guide, but it is fairly safe to say that two curving 
contours, as in OO or OC should be placed 
nearer together than two vertical contours, e.g. 
HH, IN. Fig. 103 illustrates the balance of area 
between letters that must be maintained in 
letter-spacing and word-spacing. 

The next exercise should be in forming 
capital letters with a steel script-pen, closely 
following the basic skeleton proportion. Fig. 1 05 
shows a iisefiil model for capitals formed 
with the script-pen, with a drawing of the pen 
held in the correct position making strokes of 
varied thickness. The arrows indicate the 
direction of the movements made by the pen 
following the basic skeleton form. 

A broad nib should be used. The pen 
should be held at an angle of about 
45", and this position must be held 
constantly throughout the natural 
making of the letter form. Practice 
in this should soon result in fine 
letters with a character natural to the 
tool, and pleasing both to produce 
and to see. Preliminary practice with 
the pen will show that the chisel edge 
of the nib will give thin and thick 
strokes according to the direction in 
which the pen is drawn. 

The forming of script-pen capitals 
is recommended because : 


GH NOQUVXYZ 

□ OB 

or sauARj; 

FIJ KLPR ST: 



BASIC PR.OPORTIONI - compa^Ijjon or sauARj; c' na.»ju>w utT'r ti.nj 

' wiDrtt, 

THArN 
5QL1AR£ 

Fig. 104. With the exception of M and W, letters such as 
those shown here generallv work into a square or half square. 


MW 
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FGHIJKL 


*1U% CAFItAL# 
WITM 
rCRlPT Ffw 


MNOPal 

RSTUV 

WXYl-trQ^ 


FIrs. 105 and 106. I he capitals in rif!. 105 (leM) have been formed with the 
script pen. Roiiuin capitals in Fiu. 106 (riuht) were freely formed with the 
brush with little or no preliminary drawing. 

1. Il IS usually Iduncl lo be easici than the production livcrvone must 
of the more lormal kind, if the iiiilit pens arc used hlock or sans-SCfll 

2 II IS esccllenl preparation (or ihe more formal ,tici in„,,,ch«H (Vir 

kind, because with the naiiiral use ol llie slant-eui U'M ntuisntci lor 

pen ihe posiiion ol ihe thick and thin of the formal legibility ; cvoivcc 
idler becomes clearly delined and aulomalically modern publicity i 
produced Many [tcopic luive dilVicully in re- ^ , 

niernbeimi* vvheie the thick and thin occui in N. ‘ sans seril it 

for insiance. excellent model fo 

3 It also promotes Irecdom in Iciler formation and by meuns of mccl^ 

chreetness in drawing A good plan befoie copying (t can alst) be pi t 

lellcTs IS to praclise down strokes, diagonal curves ,'nmnirni ivi* r' lcp 

and senls (the terminal led or pioicciions) maiL’ , t ‘ 

in simple patterns liminary settmg-o 

Formal Homan capitals (se^' l ig, 106) should sel-squaic, and coi 

now be fiecly tlrawn with Ihe brush after a Ihe proportion 

minimum of preliminaries. They can be should lorm its ba 

essayed in several sizes. ol equal thickness 

Il IS essential to study really good examples "i inside of 
The iniporlanee td' good pioporlion in this weight ol thick i 

type of letter cannot be too strongly stressed, eleventh ol the hei; 

for a great deal of the beauty ilepcnds on the width is men 

proportion, sans-seril letter is 

It will be seen that the form of the letters is constiuetion of tl 

buill up by a scries of bold strokes following the lo overlap ir 

outside outline shapes. The Roman letter is ^^e eenlic ^ht 

charueteriscd by llie slight varying of thin a.'d should r^ set sligh 

thick sections, the flow of the round forms, and S>ve balance to 
the fine terminating forms called ser ifs. While cross-bai ol A too 
the dclinitioii between Ihm and thick stems The outline of I 

should be apparent, the contrast should not be drawn with ruling 

over -emphasised -a very common fault. The ink or poster colo 

stems and round forms should be first boldly the brush. While 

formed, then serifs should grow with a curve effect for many pu 

from the stems, with careful avoidance of heavy that it tends to b 

wedge-shapes. The subtlety of the slight produce and to sc 

alteration of the curves in the formation 

of the serifs must be clearly understood Till 

and studied, as this gives a pleasing U I 

completeness to the well-formed brush / ^ v 

letter. / f ^ iS) 

While this letter is the basis of all I I j 

present-day types, it is pel haps the most V J 

dithcidt kind of letter to form really well, \. , 

so the student should not be disheartened ^ ■ * 

if his first efforts are not successful. With 

practice, the ability to produce the letter Fig. 107. An exami 


■ will increase and the 

A f ^ production of modern 

/-\ I I ) 1^ letter-forms will come 
V V with ease. 

C I — I 1 I I KA In the mechanically 

1 VJ J 1 1 J Pv L^iVV drawn letter, built up by 

^ P T Tr""^V rneans of instruments, 

^ ^ I ^ |lj\ ]J the character is mainly 

S I I \/\Y/ ill dependent on the taste 

Vw4 V W and knowledge of the 

yy yy C designer. The influence 

I of the tools in the natural 

making of the letter- 

form IS not so apparent. 

' been formed witli the a v.iripiQr calculation is 
reely formed with the si cicr calculation is 

wring. usually more necessary 

in this type. 

Fveryone must be familiar with the simple 
block or sans-senf (without any serifs) letter, 
distinguished for its outstanding quality of 
legibility ; evolved and used extensively m, 
modern publicity and display. | 

The sans-senf letter is recommended as an 
excellent model for producing a built-up letter 
by means of mechanical drawing instruments. 
It can also be produced with tlic brush with 
comparative case after practice. Good pre- 
liminary settmg-out IS essential. f-squarc, 
set-square, and compasses should be used. 

'Ihe proportions of tlie skclelon capitals 
should form its basis, and the lelfer should be 
of equal thickness throughout. 1'his is defined 
m the inside of the lottei -shape. A useful 
weight of thickness is approximilely onc- 
elcvcnlh of the height. For a bold heavy letter, 
the width is increased. An example of the 
sans-senf letter is shown in F'lg. 1 07. In the 
constiuetion of the letter B, care should be 
l.'kcn lo overlap the centre iimetion of the arcs 
The centre of the upper are of the letter S 
should he .set slightly to the right of the lowci, 
to give balance to the form. Do not get th-j 
cros.s-bai of A too high in the letter. 

The outline of the letter should be preciselv 
drawn with rulmg-pen and compass, in Indian 
ink or poster colour, and finally Idled in with 
the brush. While this letter can be used with 
elfect for many purposes, the student is warned 
that It tends to become monotonous both to 
produce and to see. 


-^TURN LEFT 


DISPLAY 


Fig. 107. An example of the sans-serif letter. 
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LESSON 24 

Layout Design in Lettering 


W HAT will be the best layout of the letteis 
and words ? This question arises in 
the production of all Ictlcnng. Here 
are some simple stages in layout design and a 
statement of fundamental principles. 

By layout is meant the planning of words 
and pictorial matter in a form pleasing in 
design as a finished whole. The mere slavish 
copying of letter forms or acquisition of technical 
ability in letter drawing is not enough, unless 
accompanied by appreciation of design, quality, 
and feeling in lettering. 

The constant practice of creative exercises is 
therefore essential to give emphasis to the 
fundamental principles of design, which must 
include right spacing, good proportion, rhythm, 
unity, and balance and harmony of colour I'hc 
early introduction of these exercises gives a 
fascinating interest to the production of letter 
forms as units of a design vseheme. 

The effect of piesenlalion on the spectator 
must be considered. It will be easily realized 
that lettering is still an important means of 
conveying infoimalion and that everyone is 
directed and inllucnced a great deal by wliat he 
reads. The impicssion conveyed and lelt m 
the mind is therefore an important aspect of 
design. If the information is vvoith while, it 
should look so. It is possible to judge, to a 
great extent, tlie value of the information by its 
presentation, so often is crude and poor 
lettering design associated with what is worthless 
or shoddy. 

Fitness for purpose in the selection of type of 
letteiing and arrangement must take a piimary 
place in designing for specific pin poses. 
Obviously a layout that would be especially 
suitable for a painted hanging sign would be 
useless on a letter-heading. Kc-ai rangemenl 
IS necessary. Such practical considerations 
must arise in all layout. 

Simple Principles 

1’he beginner should give attention to the 
following simple principles as a guide to 
preliminary setting-out. 

I Is the space which is to contain the lettering suit- 
able in shape Tor the purpose and ulllmalc selling 
of U'c lettering ? A well-proportioned simple space 
would obviously be fittest for a dignified notice in 
a good architectural background. 

2. Will the lettering fulfil practical requirements ard 
be suitable for the materials employed tn its pro- 
duction ? That IS to say, is it to be painted, carvtd 
in wood or metal, or drawn for some method o' 
reproduction ? 

3. Will the wording be read from a distance or from 
near at hand ? If the first, it requires holdne.ss and 
immediate legibility ; if the second, line craftsman 
ship can be used. 


4. Is the character ol the ivpe of letter suitable 
A heavy block letter would be quite oul of place on 
an illuminaied address, but mijzhi look quite well 
on a poster. A script letter would be unsuitable 
for a precise mechanical drawing. 

The consideration of area and of pleasing 
proportion will be found useful, especially in 
making a decision on the actual dimensions 
of the space to contain text. The rectangular 
shape IS the most practical form and the units 
of space that satisfy the eye a^e those with a 
proportion of to 7. 3 to 4, or 8 to II. Both 
circular and oval forms can look well but are 
limited for gcncial use. 

Paper and board sizes are usually royal 
(20 I2i), imperial (30 ^ 22), or crown 

(15 ■ 10). These can he cut and subdivided 
by halving and quarleiing, giving shapes of 
excellent proportion. 

The spacing of lettering must be affected by 
ihc text and the number of words lo be included. 
A good plan is first to select important words 
and passages lo be stressed. This will be found 
lo be a controlling factor in the design. 

Next decide on the approximate size of 
woiding in relation to the space available, 
including space between lines and the area of 
surrounding margins. Care should be taken 
to avoid monotony by varying the height of 
the words and the spaces between the lines. 

Sui rounding margin space round the text of 
a good book gives an excellent idea of the value 
of marginal space. Top and side maigins 
might be the same, but the base should be 
laiger, so that the Icllcimg as a whole appears 
suspended. A good plan is to begin with a few 
words similar to the examples in 1 igs. 108 and 
109, which compare good and bad layout on 
a showcard. 

Marginal Space 

Fig. 108 is a copy of a typical showcard of a 
kind commonly seen before the First World 
War, w^hen letters of an amusing but somewhat 
vulgar style (or assortment of styles) were 
quite skilfully drawn in very poor arrange- 
ments, with slock decorations serving to fill 
awkward remaining spaces. 

In Fig. 109 the same wording has been re- 
designed. Here will be seen the value of while 
space area as part of the design. The lettering, 
although slightly smaller than that in Fig. 108, 
is clearer and more pleasing lo read because the 
form is simpler, while the more ample margin 
isolates the wording from any surrounding 
objects and wording which might confuse. 

First try out a preliminary rough of the text, 
either actual size or at a proportionately smaller 
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FiKs. 108 and 109. Example of badly 
designed .showcard is given in Fig. 108 
(left). In Fig. 109 the same wording has been redesigned. 
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scale, m pencil, pen, or colour, so that a planning 
of ihe scheme can be seen as a whole. This is 
the method followed by professional artists 
and is a recognised studio practice for all 
commercial art. 

The “ setting-out ” in the finished design 
(see Fig. 110, where a pencilled layout for a 
programme cover is shown in progress) should 
be done in pencil with the help of set-square 
and T-square, as soon as the calculation of the 
height of a letter is finally settled. If the letter- 
ing IS to be symmetrically balanced, a vertical 
line should be drawn down the centre of the 
panel with verticals on either side to terminate 
the length of lines and the width of marginal 
space surrounding the body of text. 

The wording should now be lightly indicated in 
pencil together with any relevant pictorial matter, 
decoration, borders, etc. Make final adjustments 
next, to check with the rough layout for unity 
of design, and allow for good letter-spacing 
and word-spacing. Execute the lettering first, 
and add the decoration, borders, etc., later. 

When using a .script-pen, etc., the 
method of working should be direct and 
bold. Practise with the pen to see that 
It works successfully and that the flow of 
ink or colour is adequate. 

In filling the pen, it should not be 
dipped into ink , the reservoir should 
be filled from a brushful of ink. 

Start with the larger letters if it is 
intended to vary the size of passages of 
wording. Take care to adjust the weight 
to the size of letter by using a suitable 
width of nib, pen. or brush ; this will 
retain consistency of character throughout 
the writing 

Colour should dry flat and even ; if too 
transparent, il will accumulate at the 
termination of pen-strokes and appear as 
dark blobs. 

Because the script letter can be speedily 
formed, it is usef^ul for quickly written 
notices and posters. It can be used with 


advantage where the freely formed letter 
would be decorative and applicable, as 
illustrated in Fig. Ill, where script is 
usefully adopted for an exhibition notice. 

Brush-formed Roman capitals (.Vee 
Fig. 109) should be set out with care» with 
special attention to letter-spacing and 
word-spacing. Much of the classical dig- 
nity of these letters depends on spacing, 
Always leave ample space between the 
letters, even if the size of the letters has to 
be reduced throughout the line. A mahl- 
stick (as shown in Fig, 106) or hand-rest 
will assist to steady the hand when mani- 
pulating the brush. Always use opaque 
colour. Construct the main letter-forms 
with bold drawing, completing the line of 
etters ; then add serifs of suitable weight. 

Attempt simple formal layouts to begin with, 
and a limited number of words, relying on the 
quality oftheletter-formsandthearrangemenl for 
decorative effect. Keep any decoration. severe and 
formal. Thecolourschemeshould be harmonious 
and used with restraint ; vivid contrasts in colouk 
are not in keeping with this style of letter. \ 

Although the formal character of Roman', 
capitals suggests that they are particularly 
appropriale to dignified and important notices, 
etc., it will be found with slight modification 
to be very adaptable to light and fanciful brush 
interpretation. 

Roman capitals can be used with advantage 
for all signs, inscriptions, and public notices 
of a permanent nature, for showcards, posters 
and business printing connecied with good 
merchandise, for book-jackets, title-pages, and 
for any purpose where refinement of design 
must predominate. 

Sans-serif letters are set out with instruments 
preci.scly and accurately, adjusting the lightly 
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CONIRASTING STYLES. Figs. 110 (left) aad 111. 
Pencilled layout for a theatre programme cover. Fig. 110. 
An exhibition notice, Fig. Ill, 
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drawn preliminary arrangement. T-square and 
set-square should be used throughout, defining 
the verticals and horizontals and checking the 
thickness of the letter throughout the line of 
letters. This is especially necessary in drawing 
lettering for reproduction. 

If the compass is used for circular and curved 
forms, hold it tightly, taking care not to punc- 
ture the surface of the board or paper with the 
compass-needle. The outline of the letter 
should be clean and sharply drawn with the pen, 


brush, or ruling-pen before being filled in with 
ink or poster colour. Areas of a layout can be 
painted in flat colour with the lettering applied 
in contrasting light or dark colour. Simple 
geometrical shapes will be found to be most 
suitable to use in conjunction with this type of 
letter. 

The clear, bold nature of the letter makes its 
use advantageous for directional notices (as 
shown in Fig. 107) and in many types of display 
and commercial advertising. 


LESSON 25 

Creative Lettering 


W ITH the understanding of the qualities of 
basic letter form and layout designs, 
together with whatever skill has t>een 
acquired through actual practice, you can now 
explore the wider field of design in lettering 
with the adaptation and creation of new letter- 
forms. This Lesson also includes suggested 
exercises to link lettering with other subjects in 
which you may be actively interested — geo- 
graphy or history, for instance, for which 
interesting decorative maps and charts could be 
devised. 

The scope for imaginative work in lettering 
design is manifest in many of the excellent com- 
mercial productions of reputable firms, but the 
student is warned that the designing of new 
types of lettering holds many pitfalls for the 
unwary, such as the mixing of “ families.” If 
knowledge is insufficient, enthusiasm in devising 
something entirely new may result in curiosities 
where the wording is practically unreadable 
because every letter looks alike. The mistakes 
are usually self-evident, and with experience 
can be avoided. 

Small and Italic Letters 

You should certainly experiment in designing 
new letters by slight modification and adapta- 
tion of good existing types. This encourages 
ingenuity and creative design as applied to 
lettering, and obviates monotonous and dull 
work. Legibility of letter-forms and layout is 
essential in directional signs ; but its necessity 
in other fields can be overstressed, with results 
that bore the reader. Letter- 
forms should leave an interesting 
impression and should convey 
the message by stimulating the 
reader’s intellect. 

Lettering can be designed to 
convey a definite impression suit- 
able to the words employed ; it 
can suggest urgency can be light 
and charming, and can also be 
severely mechanical. 


So far only capital letters have been men- 
tioned. This is the place to consider “ small ” 
letters — lower-case letters, as the printer calls 
them— and italic letters : first for general use, 
then as a basis for free and original design and 
arrangement. 

Small letters were derived from the script 
letters made with the pen. It is advisable to 
study the form of a good modernised version of 
an early medieval script, as shown in the 
example Fig. 112. The pen should be held in 
the same manner as in forming the capital.s. 

The chief advantage is that a larger number 
of words to the line can be arranged, but it is 
usually more easy and flowing to read when a 
considerable amount of text is required. The 
stems that project above and below the body of 
the letter are known as ascenders and descenders, 
and allowance has to be made for them in 
spacing your lines in the setting-out. The 
ascender should terminate at the height of the 
capital, while the body should be approximately 
half the height. 

The letters should be written reasonably close 
to each other in each word, and tend to connect, 
or actually connect, with their fellows to assist 
the flow of words and writing in each line. 
With practice, considerable individuality and 
beauty of style can be developed in script 
writing and it is effective for handwritten 
passages of text, for short notices, and for 
showcard work. 

Brush-formed small letters (Fig. 113), while 
having a basic symbol-shape similar to the 


^ Cower Caoe forinud with. 

^Kuklmaop 

sumt Script fin- cjrstuvw^^yZj' 

Fig. 112. Example of a modernised version of early medieval script. 
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script letters, should be first drawn 
In close relation to the style of 
the Roman capitals. The method 
of bold brush-drawing should be 
continued in the round forms, with 
the considered relative propoitions 
of the thick and thin stems and 
a similar construction of serifs. 

To be in harmony with the beauty 
of the capitals, dcsi^med spacing 
IS essential. Four lines should 
be drawn for each line of letters, 
the middle two to contain the body of the letter 
The branching of the round forms should grow 
easily from the uprights. This simple, clear, 
and legible character is of special value to the 
commercial ait designer, as it is easily adaptable 
when used with printers' type. 

Sans-serif small leltcis follow the mechanical 
construction of the capitals, but are somewhat 
limited in appeal, esiiecially vshen used m 
large quantities. The similarity m weight 
tends towards heaviness and consequent lack of 
ease in reading I or this reason it is seldom 
used in the form of, say, printers' type lor the 
text of books This letter can he a userul model 
for transcription with the ball-pointed pen 

The attractive italic letters, whether m script 
or brush-foi med (models of which are illustrated 
in Fig. 114), arc distinctive because ol their 
relatively free and informal character. This is 
an cntoyahle type of lettering to produce, and 
is most useful for promoting freely diawn 
lettering design, l^ractice in foiming the letters 
with pen should piccede the use of the brush. 

The following features arc apparent m italic 
letters : (I) they are slightly narrower m body, 
with elongated ascending and de.scendmg 
strokes; (2) the setting of all letters at a constant 


nop rstuvw^z 

Simple, legible ch»ractcrs are of special value to the 
commercial art designer. 

slight slope towards the right assists easy and 
rapid production; (3) the lightness of weight 
of the letter makes for elegance. 

In scttmg-OLit, larger space should be allowed 
between the lines of words, and in the small 
letters depth should be allowed for the extended 
stems. A slight general compression allows a 
greater number of letters and words to be 
arranged to the line. Italic can be arranged 
succcssliilly and in harmony with Romarj 
capitals. \ 

For script italics a narrower slant-cut pen 
will assist the production of the lighter character. 
The slope of the letter should be only slight, 
otherwise balance will be lost. The ariange- 
nicnl of the strokes in making the body and the 
serifs IS the same iis in making script, except 
that more freely nourished tciminals can be 
introduced into the capitals and into the 
descenders of the small letters. 

Brush-formed italic capitals should lirst be 
formed on the modified Roman character (see 
Fig. 114), with slight slope and compression. 
The small letters should lend to link in each 
word. The lettering should be drawn in lightly 
with pencil, then freely formed with long brush- 
strokes. It can be used simply for the effect of 
free elegance or emphasis, and is often 
employed for prefaces, poems, or 
quotations. Upon this excellent letter- 
form a free flourish can be developed 
m the designing of distinctive, modern 
styles. The quality of the “ swash ” or 
flourished letters depends on the skill 
and discretion of the designer. The only 
limitations are those of good taste. 

Some attention might be given here 
to the numerals, which should always be 
designed in character with the letters 
with which they are to be used. The 
lower parts of the 3, 5, 7 and 9 arc 
sometimes drawn lower than the base 
line, and the 2, 4, 6 and 8 produced 
equally above the body. Balance of 
figure must always be maintained. 

In the designing of new forms of 
letters, build up on good existing models. 
Inspiration can be gleaned from the good 
type-faces and examples of fine lettering 
seen in much contemporary advertising. 



Fig. 114. Brush- rormcfl Italic capitals based on the 
modi lied Roman character. 
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I'it;. 115. FxpLTimcntHi stykvs srrve an models for work 
along similar lines. 


Letters can be designed together to 

convey a definite impression, such as 
strength and boldness, lightness and 

elegance, the clean and precise, the 

intriguing modern decorative, or the 

quaint period piece. This is a form of 
symbolism which the designer will be able 
to utilise to great effect in conjunction 
with the style of layout. His inspiration 
can be found in all forms of decoration 
and from many other sources. By line, 
colour, shape, and intelligent designing, 
he can produce original arrangements and 
evolve interesting, readable letter-foi ms. 

All the letters of a word or passage must 
be consistent in character and weight, 
and build up into a unified whole. 

The possibilities in layout design arc 
limitless. Although balance should be 
maintained, the arrangements need not 
be regular or confined to a set pattern. 

For instance, movement can be suggested 
by the llowing pattern of all units, while 
geometrical composition gives mlinite 
variety to the use of even standard type faces. 

The examples given in Fig. 1 15 aie intended to 
suggest simpic types of letter and layout design 
that the student may find useful to emulate. 
Ills own inspiiation and interest will no doubt 
Icatl on to new adventures in lettering design. 
While the more obvious utilitarian u.ses of 
lettering are apparent, the puiely decorative 
possibilities should not be neglected. Many 
opportunities occur of enlivening and enriching 
lettering, or making it into a design motif. 

fhe following suggestions give a few' ideas 
and possible uses. As a design motif, the mono- 
gram (Nt'r two examples. Fig, 115) can be 
effectively used foi such crafts as stencils or 
Imo-cuts, fabric printing, embioidery ; for all- 
over designs such as endpapeis and possibly 
for decoration or pottciy. 


Script of various styles can be effective foi 
invitations to plays or for mcnu.s, and for broatl- 
sides of ballads, nursery rhymes, or poems, and 
looks well w'hen used in combination with 
heraldry, historical charts, and decorative maps 
The quill or script-pen is excellent for pioducing 
decorative borders and line finishings, and for 
free flourished decorations. 

Formal types of lettering are best limited to 
book plates, hoi«e names, book and music 
covers, name blocks, and those purposes where 
distinction is necessary. 

Original forms of lettering have the largest 
scope in commercial publicity, linking up with 
varied types of illustration, and with designs 
for address labels, packing labels, decorative 
wrapping papers, cut-out letters and showcards, 
and all general display. 


LESSON 26 

Modelling in Clay 


M oDtLLiNCi is the art of building up to the 
completed state— the exact opposite to 
carving, in which the result is obtained 
by cutting away. 

Clay is the most suitable material because of 
Its plastic quality and the ea.se with which it can 
be handled when in a soft state. It can be 
used in various degrees of hardness for different 
purposes. When mixed to the consistency of 
cream, it is called s/ip and is used for pouring 
into moulds for the making of certam kinds of 
pottery ; it can also be applied with a brush in 


one method of low-iclicf modelling. At the 
other end of the scale, it can be used in such a 
hard state that steel tools have to be used to 
scrape or carve it. 

For general use in modelling, clay should be 
in a soft and pliable state — neither sticky nor too 
hard, so that each piece will leave the fingers 
cleanly and adhere to the clay already in position. 
If the clay is too soft, it should be rolled on a 
clean board so that the excess moisture is 
absorbed by the dry wood, then it should be 
“ wedged ” by knocking the pieces together on 
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the board and squeezing with the fingers until 
the consistency of the clay becomes uniform. 
On the other hand, if the clay is too tough to 
be worked freely with the fingers, more water 
should be sprinkled on, a little at a time, then 
worked in with the fingers as before. Clay can 
usually be obtained in quantities of one cwt. 
or more from the various pottery companies, 
who deliver it in a moist state ready for 
use. A light grey tone is the rhost suitable 
for general purposes, as the forms are more 
readily seen. 

Clay can also be obtained in powder form in 
small quantities from dealers in artists’ materials. 
Tt is mixed by adding water gradually until a 
thick paste results, and this should be well 
mixed or “ worked " by stirring with a stick or 
large spoon until all the powder is thoroughly 
dissolved. The paste should then be spread out 
to the thickness of about one inch on a clean 
surface ; dry plaster slabs are the best, as the 
dryness of the plaster rapidly absorbs the excess 
moisture ; but wooden board will serve quite 
well. To complete the process, roll out on dry 
boards to get rid of stickiness and “ wedge ” 
as previously described. 

Clay that i$ supplied ready for use will often 
be improved, made less greasy ” and easier 
to work, by the addition of a little silver sand. 

Prepared clay should be kept in a moist, 
workable condition. A wooden bin or box with 
a zinc lining and air-tight lid is most suitable 
for large quantities ; for smaller amounts a 
zinc dustbin, size as required, answers the 
purpose admirably. Do not use a receptacle of 
any metal that will rust. 

Tools for High Relief Modelling 

For the first subject to be dealt with, modelling 
in high relief, the apparatus and tools required 
are comparatively simple. A strongly made 
easel is needed, capable of taking a weight of, 
say, 10' lb., and rigid enough to stand the 
pressure when working the clay. 

The wooden modelling board, about 2 ft. 
JO in. X I ft. 6 m., should be made of J in, 
timber, and to avoid the warping action of wet 
clay and water, it should have the boards 
clamped together by two battens nailed on 
crossways at the back. Two wooden tools, one 
wire tool, a pair of callipers (Fig. 116), and a 
small sponge are all that will be required for 
simple bold modelling ; most of the work is 
done with the fingers. 

The object of the first exercise should be to 
acquire a knowledge of the material used and 
at the same time to train the eye to see and 
realise form and projections. 

Copying a strong simple piece of ornament is 
one of the best ways of acquiring this knowledge. 

Casts made from details of Gothic carvings 
with high projections (Fig. 117) are most 


suitable for this purpose, as they are bold 
definite pieces of ornament, in which the effect 
depends on the bulk of the form and not on 
small detail. 

Tie the modelling board firmly on the easel 
with strong cord. This will help to keep the 
work rigid and also prevent it from being 
accidentally knocked off the easel. Now drive 
a nail into the left half of the board where you 
will hang the cast. Next, in the right half of 
the board drive in several IJ-in. nails, leaving 
about 1 in. projecting ; these should be well 
within the contours of the work — zinc nails are 
best, as they do not rust. Damp the board 
around the nails. The clay should then be 
forced on to the wet board until the nails are 
well covered ; this insures that the clay will not 
slide off the board during work. 

Proceed to build up the underlying shapes 
by means of small rolls of clay, rolling the clay 
between the hands to form cylindrical shapes ; 
they are much easier to work with than any j 
odd-shaped piece broken off from the lump of I 
clay. Press each piece firmly on to the clay ' 
already in position until the underlying shape 
has been arrived at. In a piece of ornament it 
will usually be found that certain main forms and 
shapes are obvious. Study these from all 
angles, and use callipers to check the main 
dimensions, i.e. the length, breadth, and pro- 
jection from the board. Keep these forms 
slightly smaller than the cast and ignore detail 
at this stage. 

It must be clearly realised that this is a prob- 
lem dealing in a very definite and concrete way 
with the three dimensions of length, breadth, 
and depth ; therefore it is of primary importance 
that the student should study the cast from all 
points of view, the front, the side, and under- 
neath — all are equally important. Never lose 
sight of this fundamental idea for one moment. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised and must 
be thoroughly understood at the start ; other- 
wise the resulting work will be flat, uncertain, 
and characterless. The tendency of every 



MODELLING TOOLS. Fig. 116 . A, two views 
or wooden tool with tapered ends. B, two views of 
wooden tool with knob at one end. C, wire too) 
Tor removing redundant clay. D, pair of callipers. 
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beginner is to be scared of 
deep forms, and to keep 
everything too flat. 

When satisfied by close 
study that the work is correct 
in general form and measure- 
ment, continue by adding the 
smaller detail, bit by bit. Do 
this by rolling small pieces of 
clay between the thumb and 
fingers into cylindrical shapes ; 
press these on to the under- 
lying clay with thumb or 
finger, trying to follow care- 
fully the shape of the detail in 
the cast. In short, draw with 
the clay and make each piece 
into a definite form. Use 
the fingers as much as possible, and avoid 
putting on too much clay, for it will only have 
to be laboriously scraped off again. 

Practice will be needed to estimate the 
amount of clay required to form each piece of 
detail, and also in the matter of applying the 
clay cleanly and directly. The time spent at 
this stage in acquiring a mastery of the material 
will be well repaid later when more ambitious 
work is attempted. 

Use of Modelling Tools 

The wooden tools (big. 1 16) may be used in 
modelling detail if the forms arc too small to be 
easily worked with the fingers- the tapering 
ends being shaped like small fingers and used 
in much the same way. The knob end is useful 
for working in deep hollows. 

The cutting end is either for the prcliminaiy 
drawing of shapes on the clay or for cutting 
clean edges, while the wire tool is chiefly useful 
for removing portions of the clay when too 
much has been applied. Practice in working 
the clay will supply the answer to most of the 
questions arising as to their use, the golden 
rule being to use the fingers as much as possible. 
A damp sponge will be found very useful for 
keeping the fingers moist. 

Having worked from casts and acquired a 
certain proficiency in handling clay, attempt 
to model natural forms. Foliage of a bold type 
— a spray of laurel — is excellent. This has a 


very simple leaf form, 
and will allow the student 
to concentrate on the 
y! arrangement of leaves 
^ and stem, etc., also to 
express the growth 
without being troubled 
unduly by complicated 
detail in the leaves 
themselves. Later, such 
foliage as the oak, the 
berried ivy. and the vine 
arc excellent subjects for 
the modeller, who will be 
able to appreciate the use 
of these elements in the 
ornament of many 
historical periods. 

Pick a spray of laurel of suitable si/e with an 
interesting arrangement of leaf and stem form, 
preferably one in which the leaves are to some 
extent super-imposed “lying one over the other 
— as this will help in building up the clay, one 
leaf supporting another. Fasten the spray on 
to the left half of the modelling board, then 
prepare the right half of the board. 

Now lay a clay ground of about 1 in. in 
thickness, scrape over this ground with a wooden 
ruler or flat piece of wood from difTcrenl direc- 
tions until quite flat and smooth. This ground 
should, of course, be of suitable si/.e and shape 
to allow for the building up of the foliage. 

Now will be seen the essential difference 
between this exercise and the preceding work, 
Until now the forms dealt with have been 
casts from pieces of ornamental sculpture — that 
is, ornament derived from natural forms — 
treated by the sculptor so as to be suitable for 
the material in which they were carved — or 
modelled. All projections must be solid and 
well supported without thin flimsy edges that 
would easily be broken. It will be seen at 
once that it is quite impossible to model the 
foliage in clay exactly as in nature, with thin 
leaves supported only by the stem. Therefore 
the first problem will be to see that the leaves, 
stem, etc., are treated in this solid manner, clay 
being added to the undersides of the leaves in 
such a way that they receive close support from 
the other leaves or from the clay ground. 




MODELLING IN HIGH RELIEF. 
Fig. 117. Front and side views ol 
ornament modelled vertically against a 
wooden Imard. 


LESSON 27 

Modelling and Casting Busts in the Round 


U NTIL now the work attempted has been 
either in high relief or natural forms 
placed against a background. The next 
stage to be considered will be the modelling of 
form completely in the round. A cast from a 
life-size head or bust of good type (such as Greek 
or Roman portrait sculpture, or the work of the 


I6th-cenlury Italians or 17th-century French 
sculptors) is suitable for preliminary work, 
followed by modelling from the life. In each 
case the methods are similar. A suitable type for 
the student is one in which the bone form is well 
defined — an old man's head with strongly marked 
features and without beard or moustache is ideal. 
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A modelling stand about 
3 ft. 6 in. high with a revolv- 
ing top will be required ; 
this is bcsl obtained from a 
dealer in artists’ materials. 

A bust stand can be made 
by the student ; it consists 
of a wooden board about 
I ft. 6 in. square made of 
two thicknesses of 1-inch 
wood nailed together, also 
an upright piece of wood 
about 12 in. high by 2 in. 
square. These arc fixed to- 
gether by cutting a hole 
through the board very 
slightly less than the 2 in. 
square of the upright, and 
then driving the aforesaid piece into position 
with a mallet. Now take two pieces of lead or 
compo piping about A in. in thickness and each 
about 2 feet (^ in. long Bend both of these 
gradually into loops and nail on to the upright, 
crossing them at the top, where they should 
be fastened with a piece of wire (Fig. 118). 

This is termed the urniafmr. The wooden 
upright gives a rigid foundation and the piping 
allows a considerable amount of movement, 
should it be necessary to turn or bend the head 
Now cover in the upright and the piping to the 
depth of about li m. all round, making sure 
that the clay is well forced into the space 
between the two crossed pieces of piping. 

C'opying a Bust 

Consider first a cast from an antique bust 
Place this cast on to a second modelling stand ; 
the clay model and the cast will be at the same 
height, the centre of the heads being eye level. 

First decide on the position of the pit of the 
neck. This should be just above the lop of the 
wooden upright, so that the maximum amount 
of play IS allowed for turning the head if 
desired (Fig. 119). From the profile now find 
the under line of the jaw and proceed to build 
out to get the projection of the chin. This is the 
first point to be taken on the head, and should 
be fixed by measurement with the callipers from 
the pit of the neck, and by estimating the pro- 
jection from the same point. 

Continue upwards, following the general 
projection of the skull from the chin to the brow, 
then over the top of the head and so down to 
the base of the skull. Do this by building on 
rolls of clay pressed on firmly with the fingers, 
keeping slightly under the actual dimensions of 
the cast and ignoring, for the moment, the pro- 
jection of the nose. 

Turn now to the front of the head and add 
sufficient clay to form an oval shape. This 
will be the foundation. Next, mark a line in the 
clay from the point of chin through the centre 


of face and head, continuing right over top of 
skull (Fig. 120). Take the callipers and measure 
on the cast the distance from the point of chin 
to the arc of the brows. Mark this on the clay, 
first putting the end of a match or small wooden 
pin into the clay at the point of chin, so that the 
callipers do not sink into the clay. Then 
another pin is necessary to form a mark at the 
intersections of the arc with the centre line of 
the face. The next measurement to be taken is 
from the point of chin to the crown of the head. 
This is the longest dimension of the head. 

The following measurements will give the 
width of the head : from the point of chin to 
the inner corner of the orifice of the ear (take 
this of course on both sides of the head), then 
from the point already taken at the centre of 
the arc of the brows to the corner of the car as 
before ; continue by measuring across the face 
to these same points of the car. Where these 
three measiiiemcnts intersect place another 
“ pin.” I'his should be very carefully done soj 




HOW lO MODEL A ItHSI. 

I<iu 119. SliowiriK flow Ihe cluy lius bcoii 
upplied to the lead pipinu and Ihe principal 
features indicated. 




Fig. 120. Direction of the meaNurements 
which must be made when copying a head 
from an existing cast. 

Bv Harold B, Voungman, F.H B.S. 



Mg.IlK. Support 
made of wood and 
piping for model- 
ling a bust. 
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that the measurements can be relied upon, and 
should also be checked by measuring from the 
“ pins at the corner of ear to the pit of the 
neck. From the corners of the ear now measure 
forward to the tip of the nose, putting in a 
“ pin" and building up enough clay to support it. 

It is best to use few points ; those indicated 
should be sufficient. They must, however, be 
very carefully checked to ensure accuraev ; 
inaccurate measurements arc far worse than no 
measurements at all. 

Bones of the Head 

The bone formation of the head should now 
be studied. First hollow out the sockets of the 
eyes — their position can be estimated from the 
measurement taken of the arc of the brows, 
rhen find the lower line of the jaw and the angle 
where it turns upwards towards the ear. Con- 
tinue by indicating the position of the cheek- 
bones ; their width as seen from the front, and 
their forward projection from the profile Also 
from the profile look for the shape and projec- 
tion of the Irontal bone which gives shape to the 
foiehead, and the nasal hone. These bone 
forms should be studied from all angles ; the 
sections as seen from below particularly merit 
great attention. 

When satisflctl that this underlying bone con- 
struction is correct in form and measurement, 
continue by first drawing the profile, getting the 
projection of the lips, and of the balls of the 
eyes in their sockets. Tlien fiom the front get 
the width of the eyes, bridge of the nose, 
nostrils, and mouth, together with an indication 
of the eyelids. 

This is a general description of the method 
used in arriving at the main facts in the con- 
struction of the head. C ontinue b> building up 
the thickness of the neck from all points of 
view, taking care that the head appears to grow 
out of the neck and does not seem to be iust 
stuck on. 

It IS important that the work should be 
turned frequently, and that the clay model and 
the cast should be in exactly similar positions 
when being compared. 

As the work progresses, a change of light is 
very helpful, but whether the light is from the 
top or from right or left, always place the two 
heads so that the form is strongly defined by 
the position of the masses of light and shade. 
A light thrown directly into the face tends to 
make aJl the form appear flat. 

Modelling the Flesh 

The more fleshy parts of the head should now 
be considered, and each part should be studied 
carefully from different points of view, as the 
clay is applied. Study the direction of the 
form, such as where it turns into the corners of 
the mouth, around the wings of the nostrils, and 




C AS I INC BY WAS I K MOULDING. 

Kigs. 121 aiitl 122. 'Fhe plaster mould is 
iiiude in tno pieces, the dividiiiK null beiiiK 
of thin brass loil iirriinged in the position 
shown here. 

the corners of the eyes. Thesj arc a few of the 
more obvious forms. Again study the differ- 
ence between the Hal planes of the bone form, 
notably the upper edges of the cheek bones 
below the eyes, and the sharpness of the angle 
of the jaw. These should be contrasted with 
the softer, rounder forms of the cheeks, the 
fullness of the lips, etc. Study also the sections 
of the eyes, noting how the lids take their form 
from the roundness of the eyeballs. 

Ciradually complete the smaller and more 
subtle detail of the head, taking care that 
character is retained throughout and that the 
strength of the mam essential form is never lost 
in the effort to model the detail. 

“ Waste Moulding " 

In casting a bust by means of “ waste 
moulding,” the mould is used to make one cast 
only, and is then destroyed by being chipped 
away. 

It is usual to make the mould in two pieces lo 
allow for removing the clay and armature. The 
joint should be arranged to come from the top 
of the head down the sides about I inch behind 
the cars, continuing down the neck on lo the 
base (Fig. 121). The dividing wall in this case 
IS made of thin brass foil, about 1/200 of an 
inch. The benefit of this is that the complete 
mould can be put on in one, instead of having 
to be done in two separate pieces, which is the 
case when a clay wall is used. This method of 
using clay walls is described later as “ piece 
moulding ” (Lesson 28). 

Cut the brass foil into strips of about I j inches 
in width, and make them into short lengths of 
from 1 to 2 inches. Press these into the clay so 
that they hold firmly (about 1/16 of an inch will 
be deep enough). They should be as nearly as 
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possible at right angles to the surface of the clay 
and should slightly overlap each other. Do 
not put them in a straight line, but make the 
face of the wall somewhat irregular. This will 
form a key later on when the two portions of 
the mould are put together for the cast to be 
taken (Fig. 122). 

The first coat of plaster to be used should be 
coloured slightly by mixing red or yellow ochre 
with the water. The plaster of Paris called fine 
Italian plaster should be used. Pour the 
coloured water into a basin ; about 4 or 5 pints 
will be required for a life-size bust as shown in 
diagram. Sift the plaster through the fingers 
until a small mound appears in the centre above 
the water, allow this to settle, then stir the 
mixture and beat with a spoon ; a large metal 
cooking-spoon is suitable. Stirring alone is not 
sufficient ; the plaster must be beaten as one beats 
an egg to drive the sediment at the bottom into 
the water at the top. Try to avoid frothing, 
but if froth appears, remove it, together with any 
scum, by dragging a piece of paper across. 

Covering the Model 

Flick, or throw, the plaster on to the clay 
model with the fingers, driving it well into the 
deeper parts of the modelling. Start with the 
eyes and keep turning the model to ensure that 
all parts arc equally covered. As the plaster 
“ goes off'’ (thickens), it should be built up to 
a thickness of about [ inch. Leave the surface 
of this coat rough ; if it is too smooth, add little 
blobs of plaster to give a key, and make the 
thickness rather greater on cither side of the 
metal walls. 

Now brush over with clay wash, i.e, clay and 
water mixed to the consistency of thin cream ; 
this is to prevent the coloured coat from sticking 
too lightly to the supporting coat. Next mix a 
somewhat larger amount of plaster without 
colour and apply as before. At least two 
mixings' of this will be required to give a thick- 
ness of about 1 inch. Care must be taken to 
get a uniform thickness and to avoid weak places 
which might cause the mould to break. 

To strengthen it further, lengths of iron about 
3 inch thick may be fastened to the back of the 
mould by means of pieces of tow dipped in 
plaster. The joint must now be scraped down 
until the edges of the brass foil arc all un- 
covered and free from overlapping plaster. 

Then proceed to remove the back piece of the 
mould, using thin wooden wedges tapped in 
against the sides of the brass foil, and water 
poured along the joint. Now comes the 
removal of the clay from the front portion of 
the mould. Scoop this out. working round the 
armature, pulling back or cutting out the pieces 
of compo piping, until it is possible to leave the 
front piece clear of the armature and board. 

The remainder of the clay in the front portion 


is now removed, care being taken not to injure 
the surface of the mould by cutting too deeply. 
When both front and back portions are cleared 
and the brass foil is removed from edges, wash 
thoroughly with a sponge and plenty of water ; 
do not rub the surface, but dab with the sponge. 

Soaping the Mould 

The moulds must now be soaped. Prepare the 
soap as follows. To 1 pint of boiling water add 
two tablespoonfuls of the best soft soap, boil 
gently, and stir well until all the soap is dissolved, 

Pour half a cupful of this mixture into each 
half of the mould, working it into all parts with 
a large soft brush. Repeat once or twice, con- 
tinuing for about 10 minutes ; then remove all 
soap remaining on the surface, using a brush 
or sponge, which should be washed frequently. 
Allow the surface to dry and then apply a very 
little olive oil. Just sufficient to moisten the tips 
of the hairs of a dry brush. A slight sheen on 
the surface will result, and the mould is ready 
to be tied up for filling. 

Be sure that the two portions key together 
accurately, then tie with rope and put strips of 
tow dipped in plaster across the joints to assist 
in keeping the portions in position and to 
prevent the plaster from running through the 
joints when filling. 

Pouring in the Plaster 

Soak the outside of the mould in water, then 
place on a low bench or box about 2 feet in 
height. Prepare enough white plaster to form 
a coating of about } inch in thickness. Place 
the mould head downwards, pour the plaster 
slowly in, and turn the mould round and round 
in different directions, gradually bringing it 
down to the horizontal. This will ensure that 
the plaster runs all over the surface of the 
mould and fills all the hollows. Continue 
lowering the mould until the remainder of the 
plaster has run over the base and back into the 
basin. Pour the remainder back into the 
mould and repeat the movement until the plaster 
is too stiff to run. Immediately mix more 
plaster and repeat until the average thickness 
of the filling is about i of an inch. This can be 
strengthened further by laying jn tow dipped in 
plaster to help connect the neck and throat with 
the back of head and chin. 

Chipping Out the Mould 

Now the final process of chipping out. Leave 
for half an hour ; then, with a mallet and a very 
blunt chisel, begin to chip away the white outer 
layer of the mould, first of all removing the 
irons. Work gradually down from the top of 
the head, holding the chisel at right angles to 
the surface, and breaking away the white plaster 
until the coloured coat is visible. The use of 
the clay wash will now be seen, as the white coat 
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will come away cleanly, leaving the i inch of the 
coloured coat to be cut away separately. 

Continue cutting away the white coat down 
to the level of the chin ; the remainder of the 
white should be left for a time to give strength 
to the neck, whilst the coloured coat is chipped 
from the head. Great care must be exercised 
to prevent the chisel from going through into 
the surface of the cast, but if the soaping and 
oiling have been well done, the coloured coat 


will come away without damage to the cast. 
To fill any slight cuts or breaks that may 
occur, “ kill a little plaster by putting it in a 
spoon and holding it under water for two or 
three minutes before mixing ; this will retard 
the setting. Plaster varies in strength, and is 
usually mixed by judgment of the amount 
required, so that when beaten it is of the con- 
sistency of thin cream. A rough estimate of 
quantities is 2J lb. of plaster to 1 quart of water. 


LESSON 28 

Modelling in Terracotta: Piece Moulds 


T he making of simple figures, groups, and 
animal forms will give wide scope to the 
powers of imagination and observation, 
also to the technical ability of the student. 
Various methods of work, and the use of 
different materials, will give added interest to 
these subjects. 

First, modelling for terracotta, i.c. baked 
clay. This can be in many different colours 
ranging from the usual light grey to black. 
The more common clays arc red, buff, or grey, 
and are easily obtainable from potteries. 
Unless the clay used is a prepared “ body," it 
will be advisable to add about 1/6 part of silver 
sand to the clay before working. Do this by 
cutting the block of soft clay into slices with a 
piece of thin wire, sprinkling the sand on to each 
slice and then wedging. See that no small 
particles of plaster have got into the clay, other- 
wise they may blow out during firing, or even 
work out after the model has been taken from 
the kiln. 

These simple compositions can usually be 
built up without an armature ; should one be 
needed, it must be extremely simple and easy 
to remove on completion of the work. 

In building up the clay, carefully “ pack " it, 
pressing each piece firmly on, so that there arc 
no air pockets ; these cause the model to crack 
or break during drying or firing. 

It is best to get the general shape of the com- 
position built up, then allow it to stand long 
enough to toughen and become more rigid 
before continuing. 

Before firing, the clay model will have to be 
hollowed out to a fairly even thickness, to prevent 
it from cracking or twisting. A subject should 
be chosen that will allow the composition to have 
a wide base. This will help to keep the work 
steady while in progress, and will thus greatly 
facilitate the hollowing-out on completion. 

Most breakages during firing are due to air 
pockets in the model, caused by careless appli- 
cation of the clay. This fact should be borne 
in mind while working. 

When the model is complete, it should be 


allowed to toughen sufficiently to stand handling. 
Then proceed to hollow out by gradually cutting 
away the clay from the inside until a general 
thickness of from J inch to J inch has been 
reached. This is for small work up to about 
18 inches high ; larger work will require 
slightly more thickness. The model should 
now be dried gradually before being sent to the 
kiln, where it should have a soft firing. 

If it is required to duplicate a clay model, a 
“ piece mould " in plaster can be made. This 
must be arranged so that each piece can be 
removed from the model without damaging the 
form in any way, and also without having to 
destroy the mould as is done in " waste mould- 
ing." Piece moulds can be made for plaster 
casts to be laken from them, or for clay 
impressions, pressed or poured. 

The essential difference is that with a clay 
impression, the moisture in the clay is absorbed 
by the dry plaster mould, causing shrinkage 
which allows the clay impression to come easily 
away from I he mould. A plaster cast, on the 
other hand, does not shrink, and therefore 
requires more pieces to ensure that the cast 
is not damaged when removing the mould. 

When designing a model for piece moulding, 
avoid undercutting the form and eliminate 
unnecessary detail. Much time will be saved 
and the work will gain in character. In 
Fig. 123 the mould is so arranged that the 
whole of the front mould of the figure is in 
one piece. 

The edges of each piece are on the upper 
surfaces of folds of draping whenever possible. 
Careful study of the model is very necessary 
when arranging where the joints of the mould 
are to be placed. Draw a fine line to indicate 
the joints and sec that each of the pieces will 
come clean away from the model without 
dragging off pieces or otherwise injuring the 
form. 

Now prepare a flat sheet of clay, rather less 
than i in. in thickness, and divide this into 
strips of about H in. in width. These arc the 
clay walls to be used in dividing up the mould. 
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PIKC'K MOULD, hiy. 123. By this methocl many casts^nf a clay 
iiioUel can be obtained. The plusler mould is made in several pieces, 
keys (indicated above by dotted circles) l)eini» cut to ensure correct 
tittinK. 

Bv flundd B YoijfiKnuin. ! U Li.S 


Decide on Ihe first portion of the 
model to be moulded : in Fig. 

123 this is the whole of the front 
of the figure. Take a strip of 
clay and press the edge firmly 
against the line drawn on the 
clay model, working from the 
base upwards from both sides 
'jntil the wall is complete. 

This wall should be as near as 
possible at right angles to the 
surface of the model, and should 
be quite sharp and clean where it 
touches the surface. Strips of 
clay should be placed behind the 
wall so that it receives support 
from the remainder of the model. 

Cover all except the portion to 
be moulded with soft wet paper 
to prevent any plaster from 
running on to the other parts. 

Now mix sufficient plaster to 
cover to the depth of about 1 i in. 
and nick on with the fingers, 
gradually building up to the required depth, as 
described in waste moulding. 

When the plaster is set, trim the edge of the 
mould uhtil the whole of the upper edge of the 
clay wall is clear. Then clear away the wet 
paper and the clay supports. C arefully remove 
the clay wall, peeling it away with the lingers. 
Keys arc now cut in the plaster edge as shown in 
Fig. 12-3. The handle end of a teaspoon turned 
in the lingers can be used. 

Soap the joint with the soft soap mixture, 
being careful not to get the soap on to the clay. 
Continue with the other pieces of the mould m 
the same manner, moulding the lower pieces 
first and finally the upper one. C lean down the 
edges of the moulds, removing any surplus 
plaster that may have covered the Joints and 
leave for half an hour before removing the 
pieces Of the mould. This can be done by 
inserting the thin edge of a chisel or spatula, 
between the joints and gradually working them 
open ; water poured over the mould and into 
the Joints will help considerably. 

If it is required to make a slip pouring, it is 
necessary to dry the model thoroughly. Prepare 
the slip clay. It should be creamy in con- 
sistency, but not too thick to pour freely ; 
ordinary clay can be used, but the mo.si satis- 
factory is semi-porcclain clay, a mixture of 
ordinary clay, china clay, china stone, and 
ground flint. It will take a higher temperature 
firing. 

Pul the sections of the mould together and 
lie them in place with a strong cord. Now 
pour the slip into the mould through the open 
base, until full. The dry plaster of the mould 
will immediately begin to absorb the moi.sturc 
from the slip, causing a deposit to adhere to the 


inside of the mould, and the level to fall. 
Ciradually pour in more slip, retaining the level 
inside the mould until there is a deposit of 
about i in. in thickness. Then pour out the 
remainder of the slip and allow the mould (o 
drain into a basin ; clean up Ihe edge of the 
pouring. When this pouring has shrunk 
sullicienlly to show a clear space between itself 
and the mould, it should stand without 
suppoi t. 

Now ease away the pieces of the mould, lop 
portions first, until quite free. 13ie marks wdicre 
the edges of the moulds meet should be worked 
away with a small wooden tool, and the pouring 
is ready to be dried and sent to the kiln. This 
dried pouring is very brittle and must be care- 
fully treated. 
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LESSON 1 

Pronunciation, Articles, and Nouns 


T he Portuguese Course consists of ten 
Lessons. Some are longer than others — 
the division of the Course into this 
number of Lessons is governed by the nature of 
the language and logic rather than by considera- 
tion of the time which the student must spend 
on each Lesson. If the learner can master one 
column a day, he can consider that good 
progress is being made. At the rate of one 
column a day, he should complete the Course 
in 14 weeks. 

The two chief difficulties of Portuguese are 
pronunciation and grammar. The vocabulary 
is not difficult. As vocabulary is the most 
important part of language, it is a considerable 
comfort to the beginner to know that in this 
branch of Portuguese he can make rapid pro- 
gress and thus in a comparatively short time 
reach the highly desirable reading stage. When 
this has been reached, he can listen to Portuguese 
broadcasts and, after a week or two, will find 
that he can follow them. From that to the 
speaking stage is entirely a matter of practice. 

Pronunciation Difficulties 

Portuguese pronunciation has been described 
as “ the most delicate and complicated of the 
Romance languages.” It would be unfair to 
the beginner to mislead him by an assurance that 
he can learn Portuguese pronunciation from 
any book. He cannot. Hence, he must in the 
first stage have a teacher. A teacher is essential 
if even a passable pronunciation is to be achieved, 
but a teacher is essential only for the first 
Lesson. After that, the student can proceed 
alone with every hope of achieving a good 
practical knowledge of the language. 

A Neglected Language 

As this language is one which has been loo 
much neglected in Britain, a few words about it 
may not be out of place. It is a subtle, delicate, 
and rather difficult language, capable of a 
remarkable range. It has a great literature, 
and in one respect it has no equal among the 
languages of western civilization ; in its lyrical 
poetry. 

Those who study the language from this book 
may have other aims more practical than the 
desire to read lyrical poetry. But while those 
practical aims may be in the foreground of the 
student's desire, it is surely an encouragement to 
know that at the same time he is forging a key 
to a really delightful literature that has not been 
translated and, indeed, cannot be. 

New Methods 

One of the chief reasons why Portuguese has 
been neglected by English-speaking students is 


that there are no books which set out in a 
straightforward and logical manner the delicate 
machinery of the language. This Course con- 
tains all the grammar that is ever likely to be 
required, and also a statement of essential 
vocabulary which must be known whatever the 
purpose may be for which the language is learnt. 

Here the Portuguese verb is treated along new- 
lines, and this highly important part of speech 
is set out in a way that simplifies learning as far 
as possible. 

The student should not be frightened by the 
difficulties of pronunciation. They can be 
mastered, and any extra effort devoted to pro- 
nunciation will not be wasted. It is a matter 
of widespread experience that those who have 
attempted to rely entirely on books never learn 
to pronounce Portuguese well. Hence the| 
necessity for a teacher. 

ALPHABET AND PRONUNCIATION 

The Portuguese alphabet is the same as the 
English, except that K, W, and Y are used only 
in words of foreign origin. 

There arc three accents: the acute ('), the 
grave (') and the circumflex (^). The learner 
should not treat them lightly, for they indicate 
the pronunciation of vowels. The acute and 
circumflex also mark the stressed syllabic. 

Thus: ' ilcnoles an open stressed vowel 

' denotes an unaccented unstressed open 
vowel 

denotes a closed stressed vowel. 

There is also the til ("), which indicates that 
a vowel so marked has a nasal sound. It is 
used only over a, o. 

The cedilla (^), as in French, indicates when 
Q before a, o, u must be pronounced hissing, 
like ss. 

The diaeresis (") indicates when two vowels 
come together that each is pronounced 
separately. 

Vowels 

The equivalents given below are approximate. 
If there is a European language of which the 
pronunciation cannot be mastered without the 
assistance of a native speaker, it is Portuguese. 

A has three sounds ; 
i, a, Ik : a pure open sound like a in father 
a, before 1 and u in the same syllable : a deeper 
sound than a in father 
a. A, rather like the sound of a in about 

E has four sounds : 

e, A, A, as a in English mate, state, or the c in cafd 
e, A. a similar sound but shorter (c in met) 
e, like the second e in better, butter, or almost silent 
e in the diphthong ei, when it is similar to A 
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1 has three sounds ; 

i, long, as English ee in feet, or the French I, or 
German 1e 

the other two sounds of I arc the same but shorter 
O has three sounds ; 

o, 6, 5, an open sound rather like o in sort 
0, 6, like o in note (close) 

0, like o in move — especially when it is the last letter 
of a word. 

IJ has two sounds ; 

like English oo in moot, root (French ou) : the same, 
but shorter. 

Diphthongs 

Portuguese is rich in diphthongs, which are 
combinations of two vowels into one sound, 
as in the English word boy : 

ai, ae, resemble English i in sl/e (German ai, ci) 
au, resembles English ow in cow (German au) 
ao, a similar sound to ow in cow (German uu) 
eu, ^u, like ey and o in they who, with emphasis on 
e, 6 

ci, 6i, like ey-ee in English, emphasis on ey 

01, 6i, like oy in boy, but a stronger o sound — 

and so on with other combinations of vowels. 
But remember always that where one vowel 
carries an accent, that is the stressed vowel of 
the diphthong : ic, ue, ui. When two vowels 
come together, and it is desirable to pronounce 
them separately, then one may be marked with 
a diaeresis (") : u'l. 

Triphthongs 

A triphthong is a group of three vowels 
pronounced as one sound : iiai, pronounced 
ooahee (silent h). They also arc frequent in 
Portuguese, and follow the vowel sounds. They 
occur in certain plurals ; leal (loyal), and 
plural Icais. 

Nasals 

One of the chief characteristics of Portuguese 
is the frequency of nasal sounds, now expressed 
by the til formerly (and still often) expressed 
by an n or m after a vowel. The til is used only 
on a, o. 

a, an, am, are pronounced like French in in vin 
5, on, om, like French on, in bonbon 
en, cm, are pronounced rather like en in English 
length 

In, im, like English ing in sing without the<« 
un« um, have no equivalent in English or French, 
but rather resemble the German ung without the 
g sound, as in junge 

For those who know French, it is interesting 
to note that the Portuguese nasal sounds arc 
weaker than the French and much more 
delicate. Also the nasal sound sometimes 
occurs where there is nothing to indicate it, 
as in the word muito (much, very) which is 
pronounced as if written muito. 
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Consonants 

is pronounced like as 
cc, is pronounced like ks (aceSo) 
g, before a, o, u, is pronounced like g in go 

g, before c, 1, is pronounced like xh or French J 
gu, is pronounced like gw 

h, is silent — always 

j, is like zh or French j 

m, like English m, except where na.sal (see above) 

n, like English n, except where nasal (sec above) 

q, always used with u. Que, qui, pronounced kay, 
kee. Qua, quo pronounce kwa, kwo 

r, IS pronounced strongly 
rr, IS strongly rolled 

s, between two vowels is like English z, otherwise 
like S8. At the end of words, it is often given a 
sh sound. 

X, IS like English sli 

z, at the end of words like Mh or sometimes like 
French j. 

Double Consonants 

ch, is like f'nglish sh or French eh 
Ih, like Spanish II, Italian gl, or ly in Fnglish 
nh, is like Spanish n, French gn or English ni in 
onion 

th, rarely occurs. 1l is pronounced like I. 

Liaison 

Closely related words in a logical unit arc 
run smoothly into each other. A Portuguese 
sentence often sounds like one word. 

Accentuation 

The accented syllable of a word is stressed 
and pronounced in a slightly higher tone than 
the others. 

General Rules. Words ending in a, o, e, 
or those letters followed by s, have the accent 
on the syllable before the last. 

Superlatives ending in -imo arc accented on 
the antepenultimate syllabic. 

Words ending in a nasal vowel or diphthong, 
whether or not followed by s, arc accented on 
the LAST syllabic. 

Words ending i, u are accented on the last 
syllable. 

The acute and circumflex accents always 
indicate a predominant sylldhle. 

The $ in a plural does not change the accent. 

Warnings on Pronunciation 

Portuguese pronunciation is very difficult for 
the person whose mother tongue is English. 
It can be learnt only from a native, and then 
only by painstaking effort. The equivalents 
already given arc at best makeshifts, and 
intended as a rough guide. Every letter and 
every combination of letters in Portuguese 
should be regarded as representing a sound 
or sounds different from anything known 
in English, The learner should miss no 
opportunity of listening to native speakers. 
Portuguese broadcasting stations provide 
ample practice for the listener, and there are 
excellent gramophone records available. Listen 
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carefully, and then try to imitate Ihe sounds. 
Hut avoid like the plague all those imitated ” 
pronunciations in print. 

In Portugal and in Brazil, and even in different 
parts of both countries, pronunciation differs 
On the whole, Brazilian pronunciation is easier 
for the foreigner to follow. It is more distinct, 
and Brazilians speak more slowly. 


Contractions 

With certain prepositions the definite article 
is contracted, thus : 


Pn‘P(isition\ 
a, to 

di*, of 

em, in, on 

por, hv, ihrouffh 


ConfKU'tions 

ao, aoN, as, to the (muse, sing , 
fern, sing., masc. pi., fem, pi ) 
do, da, dos, das 
no, na, nos, nas 
pdo, pela, pelus, petas 


Portuguese in Brazil 

Many Brazilians refer to the language they 
speak as Hrasilctro — Brazilian- but it is essen- 
tially Portuguese, the same language as spoken 
in Portugal, with certain differences in vocabulary 
and construction In this course we keep to 
Portuguese, as we found that there are so many 
slight differences in orthography alone that to 
set them out would merely confuse the beginner. 
A little actual practice amongst Brazilians will 
soon bring home the differences, which arc 
easily mastered. 

Orthography 

Until the 20th century orthography was 
chaotic, but it has now been settled— in Portugal 
by the Lisbon Academy of Sciences, in Brazil 
by the Academy of Letters But all authors 
and journalists do not obseive the lules. 

In this course, for the text of grammar and 
vocabulary we follow the locahiildnn Orto- 
\ftdlico da Lingua Portumawa published in 1040 
by the Academia das Ciencias de Lisboa. On 
I^ec. 29, 1943, Portugal and Brazil signed a 
covenant of agreement in rcgaid to orthography 

Noih : The texts of the ImsuiJs (pages 2660 
and 2663) and of Gulliver's Travtds (page 2684) 
arc given m the orthography of the period m 
which those texts were published. This will help 
(he stiuleni to become familiar with the spelling 
in w'hich the language has been written until 
rcceni years, and in which all but the mo.st 
modertT" books arc printed. 

ARTICLES 

The words the and a arc called articlfs, 
the f o im c I the d t n n i r r , the latter the 
CNOEFiNiTii article. 


Usage 

The article is not used before a noun in the 
following cases : 

Before names of towms and cities ; place 
names , the word casa {house) when il means 
“ at home ” (estar em casa, to he at home) ; 
before the words este {east) and oeste {west) ; 
the chapters of a book (capitulo primeiro, 
chapter the first) ; the names of kings (Carlos 
segundu, Charles the Secifud), 

C3lherwise the f^enentl rule is to eniploy the 
artic le he/ore evety noun, 

ICxaiiipU'N 

o iliu e a ninle, day and nifiht 

os Krandcs e os pequenos, yiieut ami small 

a iisilure/.a, nature 

Lie lem os cuhelos loiros c os olhos prclns, he has 
tdond hail and hUu K idaik) e\es 
A pacieiieia e iima virliide, patiemc is a virtue 
A qiiimica e uma eiencia, ilnnusti \ is a sneiue 
O tuunerri o ilolado de inleli^eiicia, man is it if ted with 
inie/lisieiue 

O a^ucar veiide-se a taiito o qiiilo, aiitai is sold at so 
miuh the kilo 

Possession 

riic definite article is generally expressed 
before a possessive : 
o men ehapeu, mr hat 

o cliapeii do mt'ii irmao, mv braihci's hat 

Bill not afler the verb to be ; 

cste chiipeu e men, this hat is mine. 

Repetition 

The definite article is repeated before every 
noun in a sentence : 

rsem o oiro, a prata, as honras, nem os prazcrcs teiik 
bciieficios diirikveis para o liomem, neithei fto/d not 
.silver, nor honours not pleasmes have lastiiik’ 
benefit's foi man. 


I'he Definite Article 
For the, the cciuivalents are : 

O before a maseulinc noun 
A before a feminine noun 
OS before a masculine noun m (he plural 
AS before a rcminine noun in the plural 


Examples 


o livro, the book 
a pena, the pen 
o pal, the father 
a itiae die moihei 


Os livros, the book v 
as penas, the pens 
os pais, the fathers 
as inaes, the mothers' 


The old form el is used only before the word 
rei, kin^' : el-rei, die ktnff. 


The Indefinite Article 

iitn before a masculine noun 
uma before a feminine noun 

uns before plural masculine nouns (meaning “ some ’’ 
or " a few ") 

iimas before plural leminine nouns 

Contractions 

Pt epa sit ions C oiur action s 

de, of dum, diimu, duns, dumas 

em, in num, nuina, nuns, numas 

Usage 

The indefinite article must be used before 
each noun in a sentence : 
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um pai e uma mSe, a father and mother 
uin rapuz c uma rupariga, a hov and fjirl 
Note, — UM, UMA mean not only a, an but also 
“ one um, doiiJ, Irfis, one, rwo\ three 

The indefinite article is omitted when in 
apposition : 

A Celii dos C'ardiais, comedia por Julio Duntas, 

The Cat dinar S' Supper, a comcdx hy Jii/in Duntas 

It is omitted before profession, rank, and 
nationality : 

6 advoKado, he is A lawyer 
c capitiio, he o a captain 
^ portiiRii^N, he is (a) Portiifiuese 

It is also omitted after the verbs ter (to have) 
and estar (to he) with a noun indicating some 
quality of mind or body : 

Eu estou com fomc, 7 am with hitn^et (/ am hun^t ) ) 
Eu teiiho vontade, I have a desire 
N(’»u iiiL F(nif)WiN(j ; incio litro, iiicia libra, half a 
litre, half a pound ; que bcia iiiulhiT, qiic pena, what a 
heautiful woman, what a pity , como soldado, tike a 
soldier , tal liomciti, su( h a man , lal coisa, siith a 
thing , Conor risen, to run a risk ; c cosluiiio, it is a 
tustom , estar com pressa, to he in a hioiy , falar eni 
voz alta (baixa), to speak in a high How) vone . ter 
dircito a, to have a right to 

It is unnecessary to learn the above on a 
first perusal, but the student should note that 
the Portuguese article is often omitted where we 
use It in English, On second peisuaf memorise 
these phrases. 

The above treatment of the ai tides is the 
bare minimum ncecssury, and therefore every 
item must be thoroughly known. The articles 
are the most frequently recurring words in the 
language. 


NOUNS 

A noun is a word uscil for naming scniie 
per so ft or thing. 

Gender 

There arc two genders for Porlugue.se nouns : 
masculine and feminine. 

And two numbers : singular and plural. 
There is only one rule of gender which can be 
said to be without c.xception : that the names 
of nictt and male animals are niascnhnc and the 
names of women and female animals are feminine. 
Gender otherwise is determined by meaning or 
ending. 

The rules given below will help : 

Masculine arf ; noun's ending in -a, -i, -ci, -ole, 

III and 11, -umc, -au, -c, -e, -eu, -eu, -oi, -6i, -1, -r, 
-s, -az, -oz, -u/, ~u, -II. 

Feminine arl : nouns ending in -a, -adc, -e, -ei, -cz, 
-ice, -gem, -a, -sao, -dao. 

Masculine are : names of seas, rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, winds, points of the eompass, months, seasons 
(except primavera, spring), metals, letters of the 
alphabet, numbers, weights and measures, coins and 
any part of speech or a phrase used as a noun. 
Feminine are “ abstract nouns, names of arts, sciences, 
professions, days of the week, most fruits, mosi 
names of cities 

As the genders present many difhculties and 
the above rules have many exceptions, it is safest 


for the student to learn the article with every 
new noun he meets\ memorising article and noun 
together. This, though a little troublesome 
at first, is the best method in the end 


Feminine of Nouns 

Many masculine nouns have a feminine form, 
the general rule being that to form the feminine, 
add -a to the masculine : 


marques, marquis 
poritigiies, Ponuguesc 
senhor, so, gentleman 
Hlho. son 


niurqiicsa. marchioness 
portuguesa (fem ) 
seiihoru. Madam, lads 
lilhrt, daughter 


Plural of Nouns 

1. GtNFRAi. Riir.r,. Nouns ending in a vowel 
or diphthong or a nasalised vowel or diphthong 
(except ao) form the plural by adding -s to the 
singular ; 


a casa, house 
o Hlho, son 
o herdi, heto 
o pai, lather 


as casiis, houses 
os fillios, sons 
os litTols, heroes 
os puis, fa/hei s 


2. Nouns ending in iio can form the plural 
in one of the following three ways : 

(a) bv adding -s (o Ihe singulai— iliey me lew 
(/)) Hv thangmg uo into ftes these are the maioiil> 
of ao nouns 

({) Uy changing ao into lies Ihcse aic lew 


When in doubt about the plural of an -ao noun, 
ttse the form oes. 


a canvao, song as canvdes, songs 

o le3o, turn os leocs, lions 


Learn the following essential -ao nouns 
which simply add -s to (he singular to form the 
plural : 


o grao, giain 
o iniiuo, hrothei 
o cristiio, < hi istnin 
o cidudao, i itiien 


os gruos 
os irmaos 
05 crislaos 
os eidadaos 


Learn the following -sio nouns which change 
to -acs in the plural ; 

o cao, dog os cues 

o cupitfio, (upiain os ciipitaes 

o puo. In cad os piles Hoaves) 

3. Nouns ending in a consonant usually add 
-cs to form the plural. 


a fior, flower as Mores 

a inulber, woman, wife as mulheres 

a voz, voice as vozes 


4. Nouns (and adiectives) ending in 
change the -m to n (silent) before adding 


o liomem, man 
o fim, end 
a viageni, voyages 
o jardim 


os lionieiLs 
os Mns 
as viageiis 
os jardiiis 


-m, 

-.s ; 


5. Nouns ending in -s do not change ; 

o 13pis, pencil os I3pis 


6. Nouns ending in -1 with accent on last 
syllable, change the -1 to -is : 

o animal, animat os animals 

o carrll, track os carris 
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Nouns ending in -il, unaccented, change it to 
-eis : 

o t£xtlJ, textile os l£xtcis 

Note. — o automovel, automobile os autom^veis 

7, Proper names follow the same rules (i.e. 
they usually take -s) ; 

as Marias, the Marys 

8. The word guarda- used to form compound 
nouns does not change, but the noun with it 
does : 

o guarda-chuva os guarda-chuvas 

umhrella(s) 

o guarda^llvros os guarda-IKros 

bookkeeper's) 


Vocabulary 

You can now begin to learn words, and it is 
best to begin with nouns. Turn to the Essential 
Vocabulary in page 2678, and copy into a note- 
book ten words daily, selecting for a beginning 
those which differ in the two languages. Do not 
copy the English equivalent, but compel your 
memory to bring it to mind. 

From now onwards you must be prepared to 
learn a minimum of ten words daily, and try 
hard to work this Up to forty or fifty. As many 
words in the two languages are almost similar, 
if this rule is observed for two or three weeks 
a few hundred words can be memorised — and 
that means that you will be able to begin reading 
Portuguese for which the translation will be 
given to help you out 


LESSON 2 

Adjectives and Numbers 


A n adjective is a word used to describe the 
^ quality of a noun, as, for example, a good 
man — good is an adjective. 

General Rule 

In Portuguese, the adjective agrees in gender 
and number with its noun, and usually follows it. 
Most adjectives end in -o in the masculine and -a 
in the feminine, and form the plural m the same 
way as nouns with similar endings : 

branco, white braiicoK (plural) 

branca, white (before a fem. noun) brancas (plural) 
o aluno estiidioso, the studious pupil (masculine) 
a aluna PKtudiosa, the studious pupil (feminine) 
Almosi any adicciivc can he used as u noun : 
o rico, the rich man 
a rica, the mh woman 
o util, the useful 

Feminine of Adjectives 

1. Adjectives ending in -c, -I, -ar, -az, -iz, -oz, 
-im, do not change their termination to form 
the feminine : 

£lc 4 alegrc, he is happy 
ela 6 alcgrc, she is happy 

2. As Stated, adjectives ending in -o change 
it to -a to form the feminine. 

3. Adjectives ending in -es, -or, -u, -um 
add -a to form the feminine. 

piirtuguSs, portuguesa, Portuguese 
algum, some, alguma (fern.) 

Important exceptions : cortez, courteous, comum, 
common, superior, superior, posterior, anterior. Interior, 
exterior, ulterior, and the comparaiives maior, more, 
menor, less, niclhor, better, pior, worse These do nol 
change. 

4. Adjectives which end in flo in masculine, 
like nouns, change to a in feminine. 


5. The following are irregular : 

judeu, judia, Jewish, bom, boa, good, mau, mi, bad. 
So, alone is invariable in Ihc singular, and forms 
plural for both genders by adding -s. 

Santo, holv, becomes Sao before a saint's name 
(muse.) beginning with u consonant : Sao Paulo 
(but Santo Afonso). Grande has one form for both 
genders, but when ii is used to form a compound 
word It becomes grao (masc.) and grd (icm.) : 
Crao’duque, grand duke, Gra-Bretanha, Great 
Britain 

Comparison of Adjectives 

1 2 3 

Super torn y mais (adjective) que or do que 
more ,, than 

Esta easa e inais grande que a sua 

This house IS more big {bigger) than yours 

1 2 3 

Inferiority : menos (adjective) que or do que 
less „ than 

Antdnlod mcnos cstiidloso do que (or que) Jo.s6 

Antony is lesy studious than Joseph 

I 2 3 

Equality tao (adjective) como 

as „ as 

JoSo d tao cstudioao como CarlOi» 

John ts as studious as Charles 

The Superlative 

The general rule is : place the words o mais 
{the most) before the adjective, thus : 

Josd e o mais estudioso dos alunos 
Joseph is the most studious of the pupils 

For the least, use o mcnos : 

o menos bcio 
the lean beautiful 

in the following a superlative is translated 
by mais ... do, da, dos, das : 
dstes irmiios sSo os mais rlcos do mundo, da cidadb 
These brothers are the richest in the world, in the city 
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Alternative Form. There is an alternative 
form for the superlative, but the beginner is 
advised to avoid it until he becomes familiar 
with the language. It is given here, so that he 
may recognize it in reading. It consists in 
adding -Issimo to the positive form of the 
adjective : 

estudioso, estudiosisHlmo, studious, most studious 
(note that the ending -o is dropped before adding 
Isfilmo). 

alto, hifth, altissimo, most high. In this form, -co 
and -go change to -qu- and -gu- : largo, large, 
wide, larguisslmo : rico, riquissimo. 

Also, if the positive ends in -ao, -vel, or -z, the 
superlative is formed as if it ended in -n, -bit, -c : 
sAo, sane, heaithy, sanissimo, mo\i healthy. AmAvcl, 
amiable, pleasant, amablli.ssimo. 

A few adjectives take -6rrimo instead of 
-fssimo, as : 

cilcbrc, celebrated, cclcbcrrimo. 


Irregular Comparison 

The following adjectives have irregular com- 
paratives and superlatives and, as they are of 
frequent occurrence, they should be memorised : 

bom, good melbor, better optimo or bonissimo, 

best 


mau, bad pior, worse pessimo or malissimo, 

worst 

grande, big maior, bigger mdximo or grand Issimo, 

biggest 

pequeno, .small mcnor minlmo or pcquenissimo 

a\io, high superior (mais supremo, altissimo 

alto) 

baixo, inrerior (mais infimo, balxissimo 
baixo) 

inferno, inside interior intimo 

externo, outside exterior extreiiio 

In (he above, niais alto, mais baixo arc commoner 

than the irregular forms 


Note that the word muito {nttich, very) with 
an adjective is very often used to express the 
superlative, and the phrase a maior parte de 
{the greater part of) is very useful : 

a maior parte dos meus amigos, the greater part of my 
friends (i.e. most of . .). 


Muitissimo (“ the veriest," superlative of 
muito) either by itself or with an adjective is 
frequently used to express the superlative : 

Como estd o Senhor ? How are you {the gentleman) ^ 
Muitissimo melbor, very much better. 


Position of the Adjective 
The general rule is that the adjective follows 
the noun, but the following always precede it : 

meio, half, mcro, mere, muito, very, much, pouco, little, 
small. 

Note : boa noUe, good night (cxclamaiion), uma noite 
boa, a fine night : 

urn homem bum, an honest man. um bom homem, a 
good fellow : 

um amigo certo, a dependable friend, um certo amigo, 
a certain friend : 

um homem grande, a tali man, um grande homem, a 
great man : 


um homem pobre, a poor man, urn pobre homem, an 
unfortunate man : 

um pobre dlabo, a poor devil 

NUMBERS 

Cardinals 


0 zero 

31 

trinta e um (uma) — 

1 um, uma 

2 dois, duas 


and so on 

40 

quarcnia 

tres 

50 

cincoenta (or cinqiienta) 

4 quatro 

60 

sessenta 

5 cinco 

70 

selenta 

6 scis 

80 

oitenta 

7 setc 

90 

noventa 

8 oito 

100 

cento, cem 

9 novc 

101 

cento e um (uma) 

10 dez 

102 

cento e dois (duas) 

1 1 onze 

200 

duzcnios, -as 

12 doze 

300 

trezentos, -as 

13 treze 

400 

quatrocenios, -as 

14 catorze 

500 

quinhentos, -as 

15 quin/.e 

600 

sci.sceiiios, -as 

16 dczasscis 

700 

selecentfi.s. -as 

17 dezuKsete 

800 

oitocentos. -as 

18 dezoilo 

900 

novecentos, -as 

19 dezanove 

1000 

mil 

20 vintc 

1001 

mil e um (uma) 

21 viiite e um (uma) 

2000 

dois', duas mil 

22 viiiie e dois (duas) 

100.000 

cem mil 

23 viiile e tres — 

one million um milhao 

and so on 

30 trinta 

two million dois milbdes 

Essential Ordinals 

l.s/ primeiro 


6th sexto 

2nd segundo 


llh setimo 

3rd terceiro 


8//f oitavo 

4th quarto 


9th nono 

5th quinto 

Miscellaneous 


lOth d^cimo 


uma VC7, once ; duas vezes, twice ; 

Irds vezes, three time.s , dupio, -a, double (also, 
dobrndo) ; 

triplice, tuple , quAdruplo, foiofold , 
quintupio, fivefold . centupio, a hundredfold , 
a metade, the half , um ifir^o, one third ; 
um quarto, a fourth . um qiilnto, a fifth ; 
inn d6cimo, a tenth , um ceiit6simo, a hundredth ; 
Meio, -a, -os, -us, also means a half. It does not 
take the definite article after it. 

Meia libra, half a pound ; uma libra c meia, a pound 
and a half. 

Meia bora, half an hour ; uma bora c meia, an hour 
and a half. 

You should read through the following, which 
need not be memorised at this stage. It must, 
however, be learnt on a second perusal : 

Length is expressed thus : 

um IJvro dc 25 ceniimetros de comprldo 

a book 25 centimetres tong. 

Breadth : 

lima mesa de dois metros de largo (dc largura) 

a table two metres wide. 

Similarly, height is expressed by de alto and 
thickness by dc grossura. 

The phrase “ or more ” is expressed by 
e tantos : 

twenty years or more, vintc e tantos anos. 
twice as much, three, four times as much 

dots tantos. trSs tantos, quatro tantos. 
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'' a/iil a Uiilc over " ; 

throe pouniis and a little over or a little over three 
pounds 

trOs If bras e picos. 

0 mcHior dc is used lo express “ the bast part 

of" : 

o inelhor dc vinlc mllreis, 

(he host parr of tn enty niiheis, 

urn par, a couple ; uma duzia, a dozen , 
uma vintena, a score ; um seculo, a century , 
uito dias (uma semaiia), o week . quiiize dias 
(uma quin/ena), a /(frtnit'ht ; 
uma centena, a hundrecL proup oj one hundred ; 
um milliar, a thousand. 

Date, o (dia) quinze de Janeiro do ano 1957, 

die \5th January, J957. Bui ihe 1st is expressed 
ihus : 

no diu priiiiciro, or no primeiro dc \faio, on the Ist 
\la\> 

To ask ihc dale, say : 

A qiiarifos esUirnos hoje ? or, Que diu do ines ^ lioje ? 

Answer : 

rs(uiiio!isi u de/, cstanios no pri ici , ;s / s the tenth, the 

li. \t 

1 ime of Day 

One liofiis sao ? ll’hai nnie is it ^ 

e uniu lioi'ii. It IS one o'lltnk 

i* lima (horu) c incia, half past one 

suo dims liorus, it is two o'tloik 

Silo duils lioras c um quarto, a (fiiaitcr past two 

sao qiiutro (lioras) c vintc, twentv past four 

Silo cinco inciios iiin qiiurlo, a ifuiutet to five 

raltiim vinte para us cinco, (\si'nt\' to five 

Silo ccrca das iiovc, it is cihout nine 

Silo pcrlo dc cinco liorus, it is netolv five o'doik 

dfio scic (horns), it is stnki/n: .seven 

pdas Ires lioras, at uhout thiec o' dock 

ii dc/ da nianliu, at ten m the nhirniiif' 

a qiuitio da tardc, at tour in the of let noon 

a an/c da noilc, at eleven at night 

nicio-diu, niid-day, mcia-iioitc, midnight 

Arc 

Quantos aiios tem ? How old ate von''* 
or Oual c a siia idndc ? H'hat is yoio age ? 

I'cnlio qiiarcnlu aiios, / am foitv yeai s old 
Sou mais icllio do que clc, / am oldri than he 


Sou mais velho do que 61c quatro anos, lam four years 
oldet than he 

Aos vln(e-c-quatro anos casou-sc, ffe married at 
twentyduttr. 

Titles of Rulers 

Use Cardinals for kings, popes, etc., after 
ten ; Ordinals up lo ten. 

Joao primeiro, John J / Alonau irc/e, Alfonso XIII. 

Noir ' Um, uma, dois', duas, arc the only cardinals 
which have a feminine form and um, uma, also has 
uiis, uinas, plural meaning “ some," uns dias, .some days 
The ordinals all have a Icininine form, ending -a. 

KI APING hXrRClSR 

Os Lusiadas de C'amdes, 77/c latsiads of 
Camocs is the Portuguese national epic, and 
it is easy to read. The word Lusiadas comes 
from the Latin Lusitania, meaning Portugal, 
and the poem tells the story of those Portu- 
guese heroes who first made their way to India. 
Here IS the first verse, with a translation : 

As arrnus c os Imrucs assinaladus, ; 

Que da oeidentnl praia Lusitana, i 

Por marcs nunca d'aiilcs navegados, 

Passararn ainda ulcin da 'I'aprohaiia, 

Um perigos e guerras csforvados, 

Muis do que prometia a lorvn liuniana, 

IC cnirc Kcnlc rcmola edihearam 
Novo rciiio qiic laiUo suhlimaram. 

Arms and the batons {heroes) .signalised {in fame) 

H //(• fiom the svestcin fjisitanian shore, 

Ovei seas nesei before lutvigated, 

Iti'/i/ beyond even Taprohana {Ceifon) 

In pet Us and foned wai i, 

(.fi/iifi7/i,e) moie than human strength pionitsed. 

Ami amongst a remote people built 
A new kingdom ’ who h the] glorified .so miidi 

Although you have not proceeded far into 
Portuguese, you can already make the sense 
of this. If you have a teacher, gel him to go 
over this verse with you a few- (imes, until you 
can pronounce the words well and recite the 
whole. Fiom now on, al'lcr learning a few 
pages of grammar and your daily quota of 
words, you must devote at least one period a 
week to reading. The Lusiad\\ of which six 
verses with translation aic given in Lesson 3, 
will help you to appreciate the beauties of the 
language. 


LESSON 3 

The Use of Pronouns 


A PRONOUN is a word used lo replace a noun. 
The Portuguese pioiouns arc difficult, 
and what is given in these pages must be 
regarded as the bare essentials. The student 
cannot afford to neglect what follows. The 
pronouns arc of very frequent occurrence, 
hence their common usage must be thoroughly 
mastered. 


Personal Pronouns 

First Person 

Singular Plural 

F^U, / nos, Mr 

me, me, to me (Objective) nos, us, to us (Objective) 

dc mini, of me dc n6s, of us 

a nnm, to me (indirect object) a nos, to us: (indirect) 
comigo, with me coiinosco, with us 
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Second Person — (For Reference Only) 
lu, thou v6s, you 

tc, r/iee (object) vos (object), you 

de _ti, of thee dc v6s, of you 

a ti (indirect object) ro a vds, to you (indirect 
object) 

contigo, with thee convosco, with you 

Third Person : Masculine 
die, he dies, they 

lo, no, o, him, it (direct los, nos, os, them (direct 

object) object) 

LHE, to him, to it (indircci LHES, to them (indirect 
object) object) 

consigo, with him, with it consigo, with them 

Third Person : Feminine 
ela, fhe elas, they 

la, na, a, /ler (direct object) las, nas, as, them (direct 

object) 

LHE, hee, to her (indirect LHES, to them (indirect 
object) object) 

consigo, with her consigo, with them 

The word mesmo is used for emphasis : Eu mesino, 
! mvself . file mesmo, he himself, etc. It is mesma in 
the feminine, and mesmos, -as, in the plural : nos 
mesmos, ae ourselves (masc ). 

The direct object pronouns answer the ques- 
tion : Who or what was the first or direct 
recipient of the action ; the indirect object 
pronouns represent the secondary or indirect 
recipient. Thus in the sentence : 

/ shall tell it to him 

J is the subject, it the direct object, and him, 
indirect object. 

Noth.— T he subject pronouns arc often 
omitted before a verb : falo, I speak. Befoie 
proceeding, learn all that has been given. 

Orthographic Changes 
The personal pronouns o, a, os, as (direct 
object), change to lo, la, las, las 

(fl) when preceded by a part of a verb ending in -R, 
-S, or -Z, and then ihc -r, -s, or -z is dioppcd. 
rhus, instead of saying or writing chninur-o, 
to (all him, we say and write CHAMA-LO. 
'I'R\ZE-L0, to hruig it . AJVIA-LA, to love her ’ 
EU FI-LO, / (lui It 

ih) when following the pronouns iios or vos and the 
adverb EIS (meaning “ here is ” or “ hete are ”). 
Then, nos, vos and cis drop their final -s. Thus : 
di/em-nos-o, they tell it to us, becomes DIZEM- 
NO-LO 
and 

ei-lo, here he (it) is 
dava-vo-lo, he gave it to you 
(f ) The pronouns o, a, os, as, become no, na, nos, 
nas when preceded by a nasalised sound 
Thus : 

deixum-no, they leave it 
dSo-no, they give it 
cstfio-no fazendo, they are ihitig it 
Note : me, tc and Ihc, when followed by o, a, os, as, 
drop their c, thus ■ 

mostrei-tos, 1 showed them to you {thee) 

Position of the Pronouns 

(1) In independent positive or affirmative sen- 
tences, the object pronouns me, te, se, Ihe, o, 
a, os, as, follow the verb, thus : 
tenho-o, I have it (not o tenho) 
conhev-o, / know him 


(2) If a direct and also an indirect object 
pronoun come in the same sentence, the indirect 
precedes the direct, thus : 

dfl-mo, he gives it to me 
contei-lho, / told it to him 
#le dissc-no-lo, he told it to us 

(3) In simple negative sentences with one 
object pronoun, that pronoun comes before the 
verb, thus : 

Nao o LTcio, / d(} not believe it (but ercio-o) 
cic ntio me quere, he does not like me 

(4) In negative sentences, when there is both 
an indirect and a direct object pronoun, the 
indirect precedes the docct, and both come 
before the verb, thus : 

Nao mo deu, he did not give it to me 

Kti nao Iho expliquei, I did not explain it to him 

(5) In the imperative, the objc((i\e pronouns 
follow the verb, indirect before the direct, thus : 

l>iga-mo, tell it to me (tell me it) 
facH-mc o favor, do me the favour {Plea\c) 

(6) In negative imperatives, the object pro- 
nouns precede the verb (as in 4 above) : 

Nao sc engane, do not dcit'ive youiself {make no 
mistake) 

The above rules are indispensable, and must 
be known thoroughly. 

How to say “ You ” 

General rule : You in ordinary conversation 
IS translated by : 

o sciihor (muse singular), os senhores, m the plural , 

a scniiora (fern, singular), as senhoras, m the plural ; 

and a senhorita or a sciihorinlia W'hen speiiking lo an 
unnidi’iied woman in Drazil In I’orlugal a senhoru 
IS used for both. 

In each case the third person of the verb 
follows, either m the singular or plural, as the 
occasion demands. Thus : 

M Vit'/i Will you do it ^ Qiiundo o iara o Sr. 7 a Sra ? 

What did you say to him? O qiie llic disM* o Sr. 7 

Ate you going to write to them? Vai o Sr. escrever- 
Ihcs ? 

What did you say? O qiic dis.se o Sr., a Sra 7 
Until the student has become thoroughly 
familiar with the language, he should not attempt 
to use any oj the Jorms given below. T hey are 
full of pitfalls, while the above is always safe. 
What is given below is for reference, to assist in 
reading, and need not be learnt on a first perusal. 
You is rarely omitted in Portuguese. 

For kclcrcnce Only 

TU, thou : now' used in poetry, to address God, 
amongst near relatives a.ul close friends, to address 
children, servants, and inferiors. It can indicate 
afleelioii or contempt. 

VOS : You, ye, plural of tu, now used only by 
oratois, preachers and in prayer. l ormcrly common 
and still used in literature, it has bcconu comparatively 
raie in speech. 'I'he foreigner must avoid it 

VOSSA EXCELENCIA, plural Vossas Kxccl6ncia.s 
(V.Exa-s) : “ Your Lxt ellency,'' but is much used in 
ordinary polite conversation in Brazil Takes the 
third per.son of the verb (like o senhor, os senhores) 
and so, if you wish to be very polite to somebody, say 
“ Voss^ncia (s),” the abbreviated form . Nao podc 
Vo 5 s£ncla faz£-lu 7 Can you {V.E.) not do it? 
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VpSSA SENHORIA (V.S*) : formerly a lUlc of 
nobility, now rarely used, except in very formal official 
and commercial correspondence. 

VOSSA MEWeft (Vms*^) : Literally “ Yoiu Grace:' 
is a little more familiar than V.Ex*. It is pronounced 
Wee, Much used amongst friends, and, when 
abbreviated to Voefi (V®) is the still more familiar term 
used among intimates or when speaking to work- 
people, especially in Bra/iL 

When speaking to a lady : In ordinai> polite con- 
versation, always say MINHA SENFFORA for 
Madame - Bom dia, minha senhnra. This is usually 
the form for married and unmarried ladies. In 
correspondence, always use Ex*. SENHORA DONA 
(D*,) followed by the full name ■ Ex*. Senhora D*. 
Maria dc Va.sconcelos. 

MENINA : “ often used for Miss. A 

mcnina Franciiscu, Mis\ F. Olheiwise Senhora is used 

O Senhor precedes a title, degree or rank ; O Sr. 
Comendador, o Sr. CnpitAo, o Sr. Doiitor. 

SENHORES E AMIGOS : The usual opening of 
j commercial Icitci, corresponding to our Dear Sirs ” 
or “ (icntlemen." and in the body of the letter von 
is translated by o nosso amigo or os nossos amigos. 

The definite article is often u.scd for you . What 
did vou siiy\ Mar\ ? o que diz a Maria ? 

From what has been given above, and it does 
not exhaust the subject, the student will see 
that Portuguese is delicate and subtle in its 
formality, perhaps more so than any other 
Furopoan language. Hence it is worth while to 
take a little care. Brazilian usage is less formal. 

Possessive Pronouns 

Mo.sculinc Femininr 


Is( Pers. 

Sing. 

meu 

Pin. 

meus 

Sing. 

minha 

Phi. 

minhas 

mine, my 
thnic, thy 

2nd Pers 

leu 

feus 

tua 

(uas 

Ird Pers. 

sen 

seus 

sua 

suas 

ht\, her, its 

1st Pers. 

nosso 

I1OSS0.S 

nossa 

iiossas 

onrs, our 

2nd Pers. 

vosso 

vos.sos 

vossa 

vossa s 

rout s, vonr 

-Ird Pers. 

seu 

sous 

sua 

suas 

then thett 

The third person 

.seu, 

seus, sSua, suas, it 

should be noted, are 

equivalent to the English, 

his, her. 

hers. 

its, their, theirs, and 

also yout. 


yours the preceding section for equivalents 
o{ you)- But if there is any ambiguity, then use 
in addition a pronoun which wdl clarify the 
scn.se : 

Perdeu o Sr. a suu luva ou a dcia, Have yon (Sir) lost 
your glove or hers ? 

A Ii6ca dele, his mouth 
A bftca dclii, hn mouth 
O dinheiro dele, hix money 

It is a peculiarity in Portuguese that these 
pronouns are often preceded by the definite 
article, both when they are used in an adjectival 
sense and as pure pronouns : 

O meu chap^u, my hat 
O nosso, mow 
O seu, his 

As suas, theirs (fern.) 

Rule : The possessive agrees in gender and 
number with the thing possessed and not with 
the possessor as in English. 

minha bOca, mv month 

meu vestido, my dress 

a culpa 6 minha, the fault is mine 

Com sua licenya, with his, her^ your permission 


If the nouns differ in gender or number, 
repeat the possessive before each one : 

meu pai c minha m3e, my father and mother 

The word proprio (a, -os* -as) meaning “ own 
can be added for emphasis : 

minha prdpria mao, my own hand 
meu prdprio dinheiro, my own money 
Noif : 

uin meu amigo, uni amigo meu, a friend of mine 
miiitos amigos meus, many friends of mine 
e muito meu amigo, he is a great ft iend of mine 
um seu criado, one of your servants 
noticias suas (do Sr.), news of you 
muitas Icmbraiicas miiihas, with best regards 
eu fiz as mlnhas despedidas, f said (hid) farewell 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


Masculine 

Singular Plural 

este, this (one) t'sles 

cs.se, that fesses 

aquele, that aqiieles 


Feminine 
Singular Plural 
csta estas 

cssa essas 

aquela aquelas 


Invariable 

istn 

isso 

aquilo 


isto, Fste, indic.ilcs an object close to the speaker 
isso, esse, icfcrs to an object near the person spoken t^ 
aquilo, aqiicle, to an ohjccl removed from both 
speakers 1 

The student is advised to keep to 6ste, esse\ 
and aquele, which can be used for most pur-| 
poses, and to avoid isto, isso, aquilo until he\ 
has become familiar with the language. But 
he should know the phrase islo c, which means 
“///fl/ />," "'that is to say"' ; and isto convem, 
that is all right, that suits. 


CoiitraetioiLs 

The demonstratives when used with the 
prepositions eni {in) and dc (of) are contracted, 
thus : 

n£stc, iiesta (-s) deste, dcsta (-s) 

nisto (lisso 

naqiiilo daqucle 

There is contraction wit'i the preposition a, 
only with aquele and aquilo : aquele, -s, -a, -as, 
aquilo. 

Note also the following : 

outro, -s, -a, -as, other taiilo, -a, -o.s, -as, .vt? much . 
o mesmo, a inesnia, os mesmos, as mesmas, the same 
tal, such, such a : uiitrcm, somebody else. The plural 
of tal IS lais. 

The English “ he whof' “ she who," " they who," 
translated by u, a, ns, as, followed by qiie or aqu£le 
(s, a, -as). 

Relative Pronouns and Interrogativcs 

The Portuguese forms for both arc the same : 

OUEM, who, whom 

OGE, what, which (que when emphatic or written 
alone) 

QUAE, which of 

QUANTO, how much, how many 

CUJO, of which 

QUEM is always invariable and refers only to persons 
Quern cst4 li ? Who is there ^ 

Queiii s3n os pais dSstes mcninos, Who are the parents 
of these children ? 

Nio sei a quern eu falava, / do not know to whom I was 
speaking 

De quern e esta pena, Whose is this pen? 
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Els queni, means one who " 

Els aaiil quern falavav Here is the one who (he who) 
spoke ^ speaking 

Que as interrogative. Quo, written que when 
it is an emphatic interrogative or stands alone, 
can be used for persons or things, but the latter 
is more common ; 

Que di£ o Sr. 7 li'hai do you sav ’ 

O qu£ 7 What? (emphatic) Whot's that you su\ 
Que querc dizer ? What do you mean '* 

Que hd de novo ? What is the news ? 

Ooe quere o Sr, ? What do you want 
Que se passou 7 What happened ? 

Que is also used to mean “ what son of" 

Que mulher e esta 7 What son of a woman iv this * 
and in exclamations to express “ What a . Quo 
bonlta raparlKa : What a pretty maid. And que de 
followed by a noun has a similai mcanini; Que de 
tempo perdido, flow muih, or 117;^// a loss of time ' 

Que as a relative is much the commonest and, 
for practical purposes, can be considered the 
only one used in speech, and it is used without 
distinction of gender and number ~ that is, it 
is invariable ; 

o homen que, the man who (whom) 
a mulhcr que, the woman who (whom) 
sou cu que falo, it is I who speak 
O Sr. sabc o que quero, You know what f want 
Nos SOI 1 IOS os que falainos, It is h e who speak 
o amigo de que (a (|iie) eu falo, the fnend of (to) whom 
/ speak 

The relative pronoun must never he omitted 
in Portuguese : 

o (linlieiro QUE eu letiho, the nione\ I haw 
ns casas QUE eu vendi, the houses I sold 
QUAE, plural QUAIS, means who h off' " ufiuh 
one of." Also “ who," " uhttni." ll is both an 
interrogative and a relative (but when a relative it is 
usually preceded by o, a, os, us). It is Mionger than 
QUE, and is niosily used as an inici rogaiivc, a usage 
lo which the bcginnei is advised to keep 
Qua! dos dois 7 H'hidi one of the two ‘ 

RlJi.b : To express which, what in a general 
sense, use que ; in a limited sense, use qual. 
For example, if you wish to inciuire of a person 
what town he or she comes fiom say ; 

De que cidtide vcm o Sr. 7 

But if you know that he is a Lancashire man, 
possibly from either Liverpool or Manchester, 
you would say : 

Uc qual cidade vein o Sr. 7 

And if half a dozen people were brought 
before the police who were looking For one 
man, the inspector would say to his officers : 

Qual k o homcm 7 Which {oj these) is the man 
Cujo, -a, -os, -as, always agrees with the word 
before which it stand.s in gender and number, 
and corresponds to : 

de quern, oj whom 
de que, of which, of what 
do qual, of which 

It is much used in writing but seldom in speaking. 

O homen cuja mulher ^ morta, the man whose wife is 
dead 

O rapaz cujo irmao estd ui, the boy whose bt other is 
there 


Quanto, -a, -os, -as, How much, how many ? 
Agrees in number anti gender with the following 
noLip. 

Quanto gastou ? How nuuh did sou spend 

Ouantas iioites 7 How many nights ' 

It is also used as a relative, being equivalent 
to que, or todo'(-a, -os, -as), or aquclc (-s) : 

El/ quanto piide, f did ail I could 

But the beginner may avoid this usage, and 
learn quanto only as an interrogative. 


Miscellaneous 

The following list of what can be called 
indefinite ” pronouns should be memorised : 
Variables 

algum, ~a, alguns, uigiimas, some, any such 

nenhum, -a, -uns, -umas, none, none such 

outro, -a, -os, -as, other, another 

tal, tais, such a one, such 

certo, -a, -o.s, -as, certain 

todo, -a, 'OS, -us, all 

tanto. -a, -os, -as, so much, many 

qualquer. pi. quaisquer, whoever, whatever 

um c outro, one and the other 

ambos, -a.s, both 

nem um, iicm outro, neitliei one ncu the other 
iviiiilo. -a, -os, -as, much 

cada um, uina, uns, iimus, each one, esetybody 
uiguma coisa, something 


Invariubles 

algiiem, somebody, anybody 
iiinguein, nobody, none 
oiitrcm, somebody else 
cada (m anil I'.), each 
ludo, evet \ thing, all 
queifi qucT, whosoevei 
algo, something 


diversos 

v^hos 


cliffeient. 


various 


One, The>, People 

The (ierrnan man" and Fiench '’’an," 
meaning one, they, or people, is expressed in 
Portuguese : 

1. Ily ihc rcllcxivL* foim of Ihc vcib (.sec p. 2672) 

2. B> ‘he thud person plural of the verb, without 

.1 pronoun . dizem, they say 

3. Ningudm, o homeni, or todo.s : 

(O liomem nau) ninguem pode lembrar-se de 
iudo, one cannot remember everything ; todos 
gostam de falar, people like tv speak 

4 A gente : a geiite sabe que, people know that 

READING EXERCISE 

Here we continue reading the Lusiads in the 
unreformed spelling and with the aid of a trans- 
lation. You may ask : “ Why begin reading 
poetry ? " The answer is that it is to help you 
to master the pronunciation, which is a real 
difficulty in Portuguese. You must try to learn 
these six verses by heart, if possible with the aid 
of a teacher. It will repay the trouble. The 
exercise, furthermore, gives just as good prac- 
tice as prose in grammar and vocabulary. Verse 
1 is repeated from page 2660 for convenience. 

CxNio Pkimfiko 

Ka armus c os bardcs uslnalados, 

Quv da ocidontal praia Lusllana, 
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For mares nunca d'antes navcRados, 

Passaram ainda al^m da Taprobana, 

Elm perigos c ^uerras esfor^ados, 

Mats do que pronietia a for^a humana, 

10 cntre gentc rcmota editk'aram 
Novo rcino que tanto sublimaram ; 

F'lkSI C'ANKl 
1 

Arms and the hntons {heroes) signalised (in fame) 
Who from the western Lusitanian shore. 

Over seas never before navigated, 
iyent beyond even Taprolmnu {('ey Ion) 

In perils and forced wars, 

( A( hieving) more than human strength promised. 
And amongst a remote people built 
A ness kingdom which the) glorified so muih , 

]I 

K rambem as meni(»nas uloriosas 
IJ'uqiielles Keis, que loram dilatando 
A Fe, o Imperio ; e as terras viciosas 
l>e Africa e de Asia andaram devaslando ; 

10 nqiielles que por obras valerosus 
Se vao da lei da morte lihertandn — 

("anliindo espulhurei por toda parte, 

Se a laiilo me ajudar o ciiKeiilio e arte. 


And also the glorious memories 

Of those kings s\ho went out disseminating 

The faith, the Empire , and the base {vnioiis) lands 

Of Africa and of Asia went laving waste ; 

And those who hv valorous woiks 
Evilude themselves fiom the lass of death — 

/ shall rehearse it singing evei \ where. 

If so far art and genius aids me. 

Ill 

Cessem do sabio Grego e do Troiaiio 
As navega^bes grandes que li/eraiii ; 

C'alle-se de Alexandro e de Trajanu 
A fama das victorias que tiverain ; 

One eii canto o peito iliistre Lusitaiio, 

A quern Neptuno e Marie obedcceram : 

Cesse tiido o que a Musa aiitigua canta — 

One outro valoi muis alto sc alevanta. 

3 

reuse (from speaking) of the wise Greek and of the 
Trojan 

Of th(i,gi eat voyages which they made ; 

Be silent about Alexander and of Trafan 
(Of) the fame of the victories they had ; 

For I sing of the Lusitaninn soul (bosom) 

Which (even) Neptune and Mia s oheved : 

Cease of all which the ainienf Muse sings — 

For anotlwi valour {and lughei) arises. 


IV 

E vds, Tagides mlnhas, pois creado 
Tendes em mi urn novo engenho ardentc, 
Sc sempre cm verso humilde celebrado 
Foi de mi vosso rio alegrementc, 

Dai-mc agora um som alto c subllniado, 
Um estylo grandiloquo e corrente, 

Porque de vosaas aguas Phebo ordene 
Que nao tenham inveja As de Hippocrenc. 


And you, my nymphs of the Tagus, since created 
You have in me a new ardent genius, 

If always in modest verse (/) celebrated 
Your river merrily. 

Give me now a lofty and sublime note, 

A grand and flowing style, 

fit order that of your M'atcrs Phoebus may ordain 
That they shall not envy those of Hippocrenc. 


IVai-me uina furia grande e sonora, 

F nao de agreste avena ou frauta riida. 

Mas de tuba canora c bellicosa, 

Que o peito accende, e a ebr ao gesto miida 
l>ai-me igual canto aos feitos da famosa 
Genie vossa que a Marie tarilo ajuda, 

Que se espaihe e se cante no iiniverso, 

Se tao sublime prego cabe em verso. 


Give me a great and sonorous frenzy, \ 

Not one of the svdd countryside or of an artless flute ' 
But one of a singing martial trumpet, ' 

Thai fires the breast and ihauges the heat of the heart : 
Give me song ecpial to the famous deeds 
Of vour famous people whiih Mats has helped. 

That / (muj’) sptead and sing it in the universe. 

If such feats can go into vri sf\ 

VI 

E VOS, 6 bem nascida seguranea 
Da Fasilnna antiga liberdade, 

E nao menos eertissiina esperanea 
Dc aiigiifiiento da pequenu Chrislandade ; 

Vbs', b novo temor da Maura lanva, 

Maravillia Tutal de nossa idade, 

Dada ao mundo por Dens, que todo o mande, 

Para do mundo a Deus dar parte grande. 


And you, well born security 
Of old Lusitanian liberty 
And not less certain hope. 

For growth of little {nasc ent) Cht isttamty ; 

You, new terroi of the Moorish lance 
Fata! marvel of our age. 

Given to the world by God, to ride it all. 

So that of the world God may have a great pan. 


LESSON 4 

Regular and Auxiliary Verbs 


A VERB is a word hidicating an action, or 
saying something about some person or 
thing. 

The Portuguese verb is not easy and, indeed, 
has one form -the personal infinitive — which 
is peculiar to the language. But it is not 
necessary to know all the parts, even of the 
regular verbs. As for irregular verbs, although 
there are many of them, it is necessary to know 
only the lew which occur frequently ; and of 


these only the most useful parts must be known. 
In the pages which follow, the essentials are 
given ; and they must be memorised. In 
light type, the less important parts of the verb 
are outlined, and they need not be memorised 
on a first perusal. What is given in bold type 
must be known thoroughly. 

Parts of the Verb which Must be Known 
(fl) The Infinitive, i.e., “ that part of a verb 
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which names the action, without reference 
to any doer, and is, therefore, not limited 
by person or number.” Thus : Falar, to 
speak, 

(b) The Present Tense, which represents the 
English forms / — ,7 do — , / am - ing. 

(c) The Preterite or Past Definite, which is 
very frequently used m Portuguese and 
corresponds to the English Simple Past : 
I spoke, Eu falei. 

{d) The Simple Future, which corresponds to 
the English 7 shall — {speak) : Falarci. 

{e) The Past Participle, which is used to form 
compound tenses, and often as an Adjec- 
tive : 7 have bought— bought is the Past 
Participle. 

The infinitive of all Portuguese Vei bs has one 
of three endings : -AR, -ER, -IR. Verbs so 
ending are known as 1st, 2nd, and Ird conjuga- 
tions. The ending -AR is of much the most 
frequent recurrence. It is the ending used to 
form all new verbs admitted to the language. 

TABLE OF INFI.KXIONS OF REGULAR VERBS 
(For Reference only) 


In/ini fives : j 

[ 1st conjugation -ar 

2nd conjugation : -cr 
[3rd C’onjugalion : -ir 

Pt esent 

Par iiciples 

[ I -amJo f 1 -ado 

^ -iiidu ' 1 3 -ido 


Indicative 

Present 

Tense 

] - 0 , -as -a, -amos, -ais, -am 

2 -o, -cs, -e, -emos, -ei.s, -em 
[3 -c, -es, -e, -imos, -is, ■cm 

Imper/et t 
Tense 

( I -ava, -avas, -ava, -jivanios, -aveis, -s 

' 2 1 

1 1 -ia, -las, -ia, -iamos, -lei.s, -iani 

Past 

Definite 

j J -ci, -aste, -on, -amos, -astes, -arum 
2 -1, -csic, -cn, -emns, -csles, -cram 
(3 - 1 , -isle, -in, -imos, -istes, -iram 

Future 
dll con- 
jugdtion.s 

, -ei, -sis, -a, -emos, -eis, -ao 
j added to the inlinitive 

Conditional | 
all con- 

lUgdtlOTlii 1 

-ia, -ias, -ia, -iamos, -ieis, -iam 
added to Ihc inliniLive 


2 3 1 2 3rt1 person 

( 1 -a, -e, -emos, -ai, -cm 
Imperative ‘ 2 -c, -a, -amos, -ci, -am 
[l -c, -a, -amos, -i, -am 

For full conjugations tu/n to page 2666. 

General Rule for Regular Conjugations 

To form any tense of any regular verb, add 
the inflexions in the table in this page to the 
“ stem ” of the verb, that is, the part which 
remains when the infinitive ending -ar, -er, -ir, 
is discarded. For the future and conditional, 
add the inflexions to the full infinitive. 

Thus : FAIAR, to speak — Stem : FAL- 
Present Tense ■ falO, falAS, falA, falAMOS, falAIS, 
falAM. 


Now turn to the Conjugation of Model 
Regular Verbs in page 2666. 

Orthographic C'hangcs -(For Reference) 

There is a considerable number of vcibs 
which, in order to prc.serve the sound in the 
stem, arc subject to changes in spelling which 
make them appear slightly iricgular, whereas 
in fact they arc not so. Thus : - 

1 Verbs cmJiiip in -gar, lake in a u before an e 
following the g : Fiigiir, to pay Pres. Inf . 
Pago, pagues, pague, eie. 

2 Verbs in -car. Like qii before a ibllowing c : 
Tocar, to touch. Toco, loqiies, loqiic, etc. 

3. Verbs in -v-ir lose the eeJillii belbre e : Comvear, 
to hegiti. C omedo, eomecos, eomece, etc. 

4. .Some verbs in -jar chaiij/e the j to g wlien it is 
followed by e : V'iajar, to ttavcl Viajo, viages, 
^iagf, e(L. 

5. Vcibs in -cer take a cedilla befoie a and o : 

( onhccer, to know. Conheco, cmiheces, coiihece, 
etc 

6. Verbs ending in -ger, change g to j before a and 

o: Proteger, to piotat I’rolcjo, proteges, 

protege, elc. 

7 Verbs ending in -guer, dioji the u before a and o ; 
trgiier, to kiiw. Ergo, / use. 

8 Veibs eniling in -guir, -qiiir, change the gu or qu 
10 g and c before u and o : Seguir, /o follow 
Sigo, / follow. 

Note also the following : 

(t/) If the stem ends in -y, the linal e of Third Person 
Singular is diopped Coiitluzir, to loiulmt. 
b le condu/, he londui ts 

ib) All compound verbs follow the rules of eonjuga- 
lion of the simple verb, whether it is regular or 
irregular Thus • persegiiir is conjugated like 
seguir. 

(f) Verbs of the -ir coniugation whose stems end in a 
(cair, to fall, .sair, to go outi lake an i before 
endings beginning \vilh a or o, and in third person 
singular present nulicalive they have i (riol e) . 
caiu, cais, eui , saio, siii.s, siii. Note the 
accentcil i. 

(d) Verbs ending in -giiir drop the diaeresis in tho.se 
parts in winch the -iii- souiul is relaintd wilhout 
the necessity lor a diaeresis. I'hat is, before -a 
and -o : urgiio, / ai ( um\ Irom urguir. 

What the Various Tenses Represent 

For the Personal Infinitive, see page 2666. 

The Present Tense corresponds not only to 
the English as in ! speak, but also to the emphatic 
present I do speak, and the continuous present 
7 ant speaking. 

The Imperfect rcprc.scnts an incomplete 
action : 7 was speaking, I continued speaking. 

The Past Definite or Preterite represents a 
fully completed action : 7 spoke, then I spoke and 
stopped immediately. 

The compound past (formed with an auxiliary 
and the past participle, as Eu tenho falado, 
literally I have spoken) is not much used, and the 
student must decide whether the past action was 
completed or not completed, and use either the 
Past Definite or Imperfect accordingly. 

The Subjunctive 

This is one of the difficulties of Portuguese, 
especially for the English learner who is un- 
acquainted with Latin or a Latin language. But 
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with a little ingenuity he can avoid it altogether 
in the sentences which he makes himself, and 
he can generally form a good idea of its meaning 
when he hears it or reads it. What follows need 
not be learnt on a first perusal. 

The subjunctive is used after desirc\ wish, 
petdion, imprecation, and emotions (hope, fear, 
pleasure, etc.). Desejo que seja bom, / wish you 
to he good. 

It IS used after verbs of saying, knowing, 
believing, and thinking, when the verb of saying, 
knowing, thinking, or believing is in the 
negative ; Eu nao crcio que seja ^le, / do not 
think It is he. 

It IS used' in dependent clauses introduced 
by the iclatives quern, quc,o que, cujo, when there 
is doubt of the CKislence of the person or thing 
referred to. Comprarci uma casa que me agrade, 
/ shall buy a house which pleases me (the actual 
house in question may not exist, for all the 
speaker knows). 

It is used after (he following conjunctions : 

antes que, he/ ore 

a^sim qiic, ns soon as 

ate que, nnirt 

em quanto que, as ton^ as 

logo que, as soon a.s coino, as 

quein quer que, w/ioevei that 

L'umo qiicT que, howevet 

qualquer que, whatever talvez, pethaps 

por bom que, howevet f^ootl 
seja que, let it he who 

and note : que eu saiba, as fat as / know 

The future subjunctive is used to refer to a 
future uncertainty as : 

Quando Dciui qiiiser, when God wtdies 

Quando vier, when he ionies 


CONJUGATION OF MODKI. RF.GULAR 
VFRIIS 



First 

Con/ifgai 

Second 

Con/agat. 

Third 

Contugal. 


in ar 
falar, to 

speak 

in er 

comer, to 
eat 

in ir 

purlir, to 

leave 

Present 
Participle A 

I fulando 

comendu 

partindo 

Past 

Participles 

( falado 

comido 

partido 

Present 

I falo 
fains 

I fula 

{ falamos 
' faiais 

Vl'alam 

Como 

come.«i 

come 

comemos 

comeis 

CO mem 

pario 

paries 

pane 

partimos 

partis 

partem 

tmperjeci 

I falava 
falavas 
falava 

I falAvamos 

ifalAvcis 

Vfalavam 

comia 

comias 

comia 

comianios 

comicis 

comlam 

partia 

partias 

partia 

partiamos 

partieis 

partiam 

Preterite 
or Past 
Definite 

I fa lei 
falaste 
falou 
falAmofl 

1 falAsles 
Ualaram 

CO mi 

comeste 

comeu 

CO memos 
comestes 
comeram 

parti 

partiste 

partiu 

partimos 

partisles 

partiram 


Pluperfect 


Futut e 


/falara 
falaraa 
: falara 
I fal^ramos 
fali^rels 
V fa I arum 

I falarei 
f'alar^s 
I falara 
falarenios 
j falareis 
IfalarSo 


comera 

comeraa 

comera 

comdramos 

com£rcis 

comeram 

comerei 

comer As 

comerA 

comcremos 

comereis 

comerao 


partira 

partlras 

partira 

partiramos 

partireis 

partiram 

partirei 

partirAs 

partIrA 

partiremos 

partireis 

partirao 

parte (niio 
parlas lu) 
parta 
purtamos 
parti (nAo 
partais 
VOS) 
partam 


Third 
Conjufcai 
111 ir 
parti riu 
partirias 
parliria 
parliriamos 
partirieis 
parliriam 


uiJiMi: (iiaiJ 


Imperative 


j raia iiui 

(nao tales lu) comas tu) 


Tale (elc, cla) 
falciiios (nos I 
i l alai (vtSs) 
(nito faleis 
v6s) 

falem (elcs. 
clas) 


coma 
comamos 
comei (nAo 
comais vds) 

comam 


Conditional 

Present 


Fit s t 
Conjugat 
in ar 
I falaria 
I fa I arias 
falaria 
I falariamos 
falarieis 
\ lalariam 


For Reference 


Second 
Con/ufiai 
in er 
comcria 
comcrias 
comcria 
comcriamos 
comeriei.s 
comcria III 


/ fale 

I fale 

Siih/itnctive I fale 
Ptesenr falemos 
faleis 
falem 


coma 

comas 

coma 

comamos 

comais 

comam 


parta 

punas 

paita 

parlamos 

partais 

partam 


Siihfiincfive 
Plapcf fe( t 


falasse 
fa lasses 
falasse 
falasscmos 
fal Assets 
fulassem 


com esse 
CO messes 
com esse 
comessemos 
com6sseis 
comesseni 


panissc 

parilsses 

paitisse 

pariLssemos 

partisseis 

partissem 


Suhfuni live 
Fat toe 


falai 
fa I a res 
falar 
falarnios 
ful aides 
falarem 


CO me I 

CO me res 

cornel 

comermos 

comcrdcs 

comcrem 


parti r 

pannes 

panir 

purlirmos 

purlirdes 

parnrem 


1'he Personal Infinitive 

The personal infinitive is peculiar to Portu- 
guese and the most frequent use corresponds to 
the English in which a possessive adjective is 
followed by a noun, or a present participle used 
as a noun, as in such phrases as my love, my 
speaking, my eating. It is a delicate form, with 
many subtleties, which must be studied in a 
more advanced work than this, but it is given 
here so that the learner will not be startled 
should he meet it. In the l3t gtpd 3rd persons 
singular it is the same as the normal infinitive. 
The other endings are emphasised below : 

falar eu, niv speaking 

falares tu, thy speaking 

falar ele, cla, Vm''^, his, her, your speaking 

falarmos nos, our speaking 

falardes vos, your speaking 

falarem dies, elas, Vm‘=*V their, your speaking 
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comer eu 

comcres tu 

comer ele, ela, Vm®* 

comermos 06:; 

comcrdes vos 

comercm eles, clas, Vm«^" 


partir eu 
partires tu 
partir elc, etc. 
partirmos nos 
parlirdes vos 
partirem clcs, etc. 


Auxiliary Verbs 

There are four auxiliary verbs in Portuguese, 
so called because they are used to form com- 
pound tenses of other verbs. They arc : — 

SKR, to he, to exist, in a permanent sense 
ESTAR, to he, to happen to he, in a Icmporarv, or 
adventitious sense 
TER, to have to possess 

HAVER, to have, rarely used, except to form the 
future (.vee below) and impeisonally 

Of the verb haver, it is necessary to know only 
the following parts : 

Present 1 ense (fnfh< ative) 

het, / ha re havemos or (h)cmos, nr have 

hAs, thou hast liaveis, (h)cis, vou h(i\e 

h&, he has hilo, they ha\e 

This tense is most imporlani, because the 
inflexions added to the infinitive to form the 
future of ALL verbs are in fact the present tense 
of haver without the " h." 

SB’.R, to he, mUnitivc 

serei, / shall he scremos, we shall he 

scrAs, thou wilt he serois, vou will he 

scrA, he, she, it will he scrao, they will he 

FALAR, to speak, I'uturc falarei, TahirAs, TalarA, etc. 
HAVER IS used (or the impersonal, there to he Thus 
hA means there is 

The rcmaimiu’ essential parts of HAVER are ■ 
Imperfeel (3rd person singular) havia, there was 
Prclenle or past dclimte - hoiive, there h«,s 
Futuie : havera, there will he 
I he,se fornix are not used in the plural. 

Norr ; hA dinlieiro, there is triune w Nnu hA duvida 
alguma, there is no tiouht. Nao I1A nada, there is nothinn. 

DEVE HAVER, there must he Heve haver geiite, 
there must he many people. Hove ler liavido inuita 
gentc, there must have been many people 

HAVER IS used for the weal her and foi lapse of lime, 
ihus : HA urn mfis, liA uin ano, a month ago, a veat ago, 
liA dois anos, two years ago, liA muilo, a long time ago, 
hA puiico, a short rime ago, hA bom tempo, mau tempo, 
there is good, had weather 

TER is the ordinary verb for to have, and it is 
used to form the compound tenses of other 
verbs. For this reason it is very important, and 
the full conjugation is given below, although it 
is necessary at this stage to learn only the 
ESSENTIAL tenses ; Infinitive, Present Indicative, 
Past Definite, Future Simple, Past Participle, and 
Present Subjunctive (for Imperative). 


CONJUGATION OF TER, TO HAVE 
Infinitive 

ter, to have, to hold, to possess 

Present Par ticiple 

tendo, having 

Past Parti (iplc 

Udo, had 

Pres en t Indi t a ti ve 
tenho, I have, do have, am having 
tens, thou hast, dost have, an having 


tern, he, she has, does have, is having 
temos, HO have, etc. 
tendes, you have, etc. 
tdiii, they have etc. 

Impel feet ludieative 

tinha, / had, was having, or used to have 

tinhas, thou hadst, etc. 

tinha, he, she had, etc. 

linhamos, we had, etc. 

tinheis, vou had, etc. 

linham, they hail, etc. 

Prefer ite indii ati ve 
live, / had, or rhd have 
tiveste, thou hadst, 01 didst have 
levo, he, she had, or did have 
tivomos, yve had, cic 
livestes, you had, etc 
tiveram, they had, etc. 

Past Anterior 

tivera , i had had 
(iveras, thou hadst had 
tivera, he, she had had 
tivera mos, we had had 
tivereis, vou hud had 
ti\eram, they hud had 

Past Indefinite 
tenho tido, I linye had 

Fur olhci persons see PrcscrU indicative and add 
Past Participles 

Phi per /ec t 

tinha tido, / had had 

Foi othc’- persons see Imperfect Indicative and add 
Past Pari ici pie. 

Future Indn ative 

lerei. / shall, 01 yvill have, or he having 

terAs, thou shall, or yvilt, clc. 

terA. he shall, clc 

teremos. n e shall, clc. 

tereis, you shall, elc. 

terao, they shall, etc. 

Conditional 

leriu, / should, or '^oiild have, 01 he having 

terias, thou, cle 

teria, he, she. cIC, 

leriamos, we, clc. 

teriels, }ou, etc. 

teriao, they , clc, 

Suhfunctive Present 

qiic eu tenlia, that / have, do or rmiy have, or he having 

quo tu tenhas, that thou, etc. 

qiic £le (ela) tenha, that he, she, etc, 

que nos tenhamo.s, that ire, etc. 

qiie VOS tenhais, that you, etc 

que cles (clas) teiihani, that they, etc. 

SiihiuriL ti ve Imperfet t 

qiic tive.sse, that I had, might have, or he having 

que tivesscs, that thou, clc. 

quo tivesse, that he, she, clc, 

que tivesscmo.s, that ire, etc. 

que tives.sej.s, that ymi, clc. 

que tivessem, that they, clc. 

Suhinnitive Fuiine 

quando 01 se tiver, yvhen, or if, / have, or shall have 

quando or se (iveres, yvheii thou, clc. 

quando or se tiver, when he, she, etc. 

quando or .se tivermos, when vie. etc. 

quando at se tiverdes, when you, etc. 

quando or sc tiverem, when they, etc. 

Imperative 

tem (tu), have thou 

tenha (elc) (ela 01 Vni .••■'), let him, her, you, have 
tenhamos (nos), let u\ have or he haying 
tende (vos), have vou 

tenham (elc.s) (clas or Vin.-®'"), tin them 01 you have 
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The Megalivc of Imperative 2nd Person Singular 
and Plural is : nao tenhas : nao tenhals. 

Notr : All Dcrivalives of ter arc conjugated 
similarly : as contcr, deter, reter, muiiter, obter, etc. 


CON.ILTCATION OI< SFR, EST\R, TO RE 
These important verbs are given in full for 
reference. The only parts to be learnt at this 
stage arc : Infinitive, Present, Preterite, Future, 
and the Participles. 

Infinitive 

ser, to he, tn cmm cstsir, to be, to happen to be 

Past Paitiiiplcs Pivscnt Paituiplcs 

sido, esiado sciulo, estundo 


sou or estou 
6s or cKtiis 
6 or cslil 

somos or cstamos 
sois 01 cstiiis 
sao (o estao 


Preuait InJic alive 

I ant, flo he, or am beinfi 
thou, etc. 
he, she, clc. 

>rr, ulc, 
you, etc. 
thev. etc. 


era or ostavii 
eras ot estiivus 
era or eslava 
enimos ot estiivarno.s 
6reis ot esUiveis 
cram ot estavam 


Itnpetfei t liuficutive 

\ 


, / HYrv. wo.s l>eing, or used to 
he, etc. 


lui or cstiv'o 
fosle or esiiveste 
foi ot csteve 
fornos or estivemos 
fo.stcs or cstive.slt’s 
foram or estiverani 


Preieiite 


I was, or did he, etc. 


Past fndefinite (or Peifnt) 
tenho sido ot leiilio estado, I have been 

For other persons, see Present Inclieativc of ter and 
add the Past Parlieipics, 


Pluperfect 

tinha sido or tinha esiado, I had been 

For other persons see Irnpcifect of ter and add Past 
Participles 


Past Anterior 


fftra ot estivera 
foras or fsllveriis 
ffiru or eiitiveni 
fftranios or esMveramos 
fAreis ot L‘sliv6reis 
forum or L'stiscrain 


1 

! / had been, etc. 


Futiae Indicative 


serei or c.srarei 
scrAs or estariks 
serfk ot cstanli 
scremoK ot csturemos 
screis or estareis 
serao or cstarao 


] 

/ shall, or wd! be 


Conditional 


scria or estaria 
siTlas ot c'Sl arias 
seria or estaria 
seriamos or psturiamos 
serieis or cstarips 
seriam or estariam 


1 

• I should, or would he 


Subfutu tive Present 

qup cu seja or cslcja \ 

que til sejas or csicjas 

qup 61e, ela, Viik«6 seja or esteja 1 that I he, do, or 

que nos sejanios or cslejamos T may he 

que v6s sejais or csicjais 

nue £le.St clns, Vmcs*. sejam or estejam/ 


Snhiunctive Imperfect 
que fdssc or cstives.se 
que fdsses or cstives.ses 
que fosse or estivesse 
que i'0.ssenios or estiv6ssenios 
que fAsscis or cstivosseis 
que fdsscin or estivessem 


[ that I were or 
j mi^ht be 


Snhjuni live Future 
quando or sc fbr ot estiver 
quando or se fores or estiveres 

quando or sc ffir or estiver I when, or if 1 he 

quando or sc formes or e.stiivcrmos for shall be 
quando ot se fordes or estivcrdcs 
quando ot se forem or estiverem 


Impen 

s6 ot estA tu 

seja or esteja elc, cla, V^m'^®. 
sejamos or esteja mos nos 
sede or esiai vos 
sejam oi estejam eles, clas, 
VnicfiH. 

Non ■ The negative of 
and Plural arc : 

nao sejas, or nao cstejas 
The subiunctivc is used 
person and polite foim of 2i 


he thou 

let him, her, you he 
let us he 
he you 

let them, you he 
(lie 2nd person Singular 

nao sejais, or nao estejais 
or the imperative of Jrd 
id, and so for all Verbs 


Usage of SER and ESTAR 

The usage of these two verbs pre.sents diffi- 
cultics to the English learner, bul they arc of 
very frequent occurrence and mu.st be maslered 
at lilts static. Those who know Spanish may 
take comfort in the fact that, on the whole, 
Portuguese usage is similar. 


ESTAR represents a temporary or tiansilory stale 
wSER represents a fixed or permanent stale Thus 
Estou doeiile, means / am ill now, but not alw'ays. 
Sou doeiite, means ! am til — a permaneni invalid 


SER 

6 claro, it goes without say- 
ing that it i\ I lear 
6 morlo, he is dead and has 
been for some time 
sou cego, / am a blind man 
(no hope of recovery) 

file 6 alegre, he is cheer fid 
(by nature) 

c bom. he is a good man 


ESTAR 

cstii claro, now it iv ilcar 
(winch It was not belorc) 
esti'i morlo, he is dead (\u'i\. 

now or very recently) 
estou cego, lam a blinded 
man (bul I hope to 
recover) 

file csla alegrc, he is metrv 
now (though not neces- 
sarily always) 
estA bom, he is well (in 
good health) 


SER followed by a past participle indicates the 
resultant ac iion sulTcred by the subicet : Eii fui ferido 
por Joao, / was hit (wounded) hv John. 

ESTAR followed by a past participle indicates the 
resultant statf of the subject ■ Ouaiido cheguei, 
cstiiva ferido. When I arrived I (already) wounded. 
The verb Eicar, to remain, or .v^v. is used similarly. 
Quando clieguci, Heuva ferido. 

Note : ESTAR DE, w occupy a position or office. 
Estou dc guarda, / am on (keeping) guard. ESTAR, 
followed by the Present Participle, is the continuous 
present : Estou falando, / am speaking (Also, one 
can sav, estou a falar.) ESTAR PARA, to he about 
to he ■ est^ para chover, it is about to rain. ESTAR 
POR, followed by an infinitive, indicates an action 
that IS about to be roMPLExrrj ; Isto cstii por fazer, 
thi^ ts to be done, if has almost been done already. 

SER IS used to form the passive of verbs, 
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LESSON 5 

Irregular Verbs 


H aving mastered the auxiliaries and obtained 
a general idea of the principles of the 
regular verb, you can begin to concen- 
trate on learning verbs from the essential 
vocabulary in Lesson 9. And you can now 
also turn back and re-read all the examples and 
words given in the preceding Lessons. It is 
inadvisable to begin learning irregular verbs 
until you have mastered the general principles 
of articles, nouns, adjectives, numerals, pro- 
nouns, regular verbs, and auxiliaries. 

Section 1 .—FIRST CONJUGAIION IN -AR 
There are only two verbs™ DAR and ESTAR 
— in this conjugation which arc irregular, but 
there arc a few which are subject to orthographic 
changes (Art* page 2665). In the statements 
which follow, only the irregular parts and those 
which must be known are given. 

IIAR, to give 

Pies, IiidiL. dou, dAs, d:^, damos, dais, dao 
hnp. /ndic. dava, davas, clc. (Regular) 

Pfctenie dci, deste, deu, demos, destes, derain 

Imperative d^ (iiiio dfis), de, demos, dui (nao deis), 
deem 

Pres, Suhj. de, dcs. de, demos, deis, deem 

Future darei, daras, elc (Regular) 

Conditional daria, darias, etc (Reguiar) 

PartKiples dando, dado 

FICAR, to irniain 

Pres, hidu . Iico, licas, etc. (RcguKir) 

Imp. Indii Hcava, etc (Rcguliir) 

Pieierite liquei, ticasle, (icon, licanios, ticastes. 

ficaram 

Section 2.— SECOND CONJLICAllON IN -ER 
In the lists which follow, the most important verbs 
arc indicated m heavy type . 

ABORRECER, to hate 

Pres. Indie. uborrevo, aborreces, clc (Regular) 

Pte,\. Suhj. aborrcea, aborrccas, etc. 

See page 266.5, oi thographie ebunges. 

The following arc conjugated like aborrcccr : 
vcnccr, pertcnccr, coiibeccr, convcnccr, csqiiecer, nascer, 
obedeccr, torccr, rclorccr. 

C’ABER, to he contained 

Pres Indie caibo, cabes, caln*, etc. 

Preterite coube, coubestc, coubc, coubemos, cou- 

bestes, coiiberum 
Pres. Suhj caiba, caibas, etc. 

Imp. Suhj. coubesse, coubesf^es, elc 

CRER, to believe 

Pres Indie. creio, cr£s, cr£, cremos, erodes, creem 
Pres. Suhi. creia, creias, etc. 

Imperative ere (n3o creia.s), creia, creiamos, erode 

(nao creias), creiam. Other lenses and 
persons not given here are regular. 

DIZER, to sav 

Pres. Indic. digo, dizes, diz, dizemos. dizeis, dizem 
Imp. Indic. dizia, etc. 

Preterite disse, disseste, disse, dissemos, dissestes, 

disseram 

Past Anterior disscra, disseras, etc. 

Future direi, diris, etc. (i.c. short form of the 

regulai conjugation) 


Conditional diria, dirias, etc. (shortened from 

di/cria, etc ) 

Sub/ Pres. dlga, digas, diga, digainos, digais, diguin 
Imperative dizc tii (nao digas tii), diga. digamos 
dizci (nao digais), digam 
Imp. Snhj dissessc, disscsses, etc. 

Fut. Suhi disser, disseres, elc 

Partmples Pres dizendo , Past ■ dito 
FLFGt R, to elect 

Pres Indie. elejo, eleges. elege, clc. 

Pres Suhj eleia, clcjas, etc. 

Inipeifert clcgia, elc 

Imperative elege (niio elejas tu) . eleja, eleiamos, 

clegei (nao elejais), clejam 

Non-: The “g” always becomes “ j before 
o,” “ a," ‘ ao " or * am ” 

ESQUJfCLR, to f Of get See uborret'er. 

I-AZER, to do, mak c 

Pres Indie favo, ta/cs, fa/, fu/emos, fa/.eis, ra/cm 
Irnpeifeit la/iu, elc 

Pretente fiz, fizestc, fCv, li/cmus, iizesles. Hzeram 
Past Anterior iizera, fizeras, etc 

Pies. Siihf lava, lavas, etc 

Impel alive faze (tu) (nao lavas), fava. tavamos, 

I'azei (nfio favais), ruvaiii 
hnp. Suhi. li/esse, lizesscs, etc 

Fut Suhi. tizer, Hzere.s, elc 

Fut. Indie farci, fari'is, farA, etc. Snort lor : 
fa/erei, clc ) 

Conditional Faria, Farias, elc (Short tor : Fazerin, 
elc.) 

Participles Pres Fazendo , Past Feito 

HAVER 

Only a few parts of ihis verb will be found necessary, 
and they arc given m page 26(i7 
JAZI R. to he 

Impersonal verb Used in ihe .^rd person singular 
and pluial, i.e. jaz and lazia ; lazcm, jaziam. On 
tombstones : aqui jaz . here lies. 

LhK, to lead. See crer. 

NASCFiR, to he hoin. See aborrcccr. 

OHr.DFX'ER, to obey See aborrcccr. 

PERDER, to lose 

Pres Indie pcrco, pcrdcs, perde, elc 
Pies. Snhi pcrca, percas, etc 

Impeiative perdu (nao percas), pcrca, pcrcamos, 
perdei (nao pcrcais), pcrca m. Perder 
IS otherwise regular but changes " d ” 
into c ” before “ o,*' or “ a,” “ Ao,” 
or “ am ” 

PODER, to he able 

Pies. Indic. posso, podcs, pode, clc. 

Preterite piide, pudeste, pdde, pudemos, piide.stes, 

puderam 

Pres. Suhi possa, possas, etc. 

PartKiples Past : podido , Pre.s. : podendo 

Rlmakk * In all tenses not given, the conjugation is 
regular. 

PRAZER, to please Impersonal verb 
Pres. Indic. praz 

Preterite proiivc 

Pres. Subf. pru/u 

Participles Pres. : prazendo ; Past . prazido 
QUERER, to wish, like, want 

Pres. Indic quero, queres, quere or quer, queremos, 
quercis, quereni 

Pres. Suhi queira, queiras, quelra, queiramos, 

querais queirani 
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hut. SuhJ. qiiiser, quisercs, elc, 

Freterite quiii, quiiicstc, quis, quisemos, quiscst<Mi, 

quiscram 

tmp. Suhf. qulscssc, qui£ic*f«se!>, quisessc, etc. 
Imperative quere (ndio qiieims) , queira, queiramos. 

qiicrci (nao qiioiruls)^ queiram 
Painciple\ Past ■ qiicrldo ; Pies . querendo 

RKQUrRHR, flsA, solicit 

Pies, huiic lequejro {ttot requero), requcrc^*, requer, 
etc. 

Pres Suhj, requena, rcqueiras, etc. 

For other tenses and persons see comer (regular) 
SABKR, to know 

Pres. Inihc. sei, sabe^i, sabe, etc 

Pies. Suhf saiba, suibas, etc. 

Imperative sube (nao saibas), saiba, saibamus, sabei 
(nao saibais), suibam 

Preterite soubc, soiibcstc, soube, etc. 

Imp. Siihj soubesse, soiibesscs, etc. 

I’tit. Suhf souber, .souberes, etc 

Participles Past sabido ; Pies. . .sabciido 

SI R AVe page 26fjH 

rtR See page 2(i67. 

FRAZF.R, to hnny, letch 

Pies. Iiulic trago, tra/es, traz, etc. 

Pres Suhf. traga, tragas, etc 

Imp. Iiulie tra/ia, etc 

Pieterite trouve, troiixestc, trouxe, etc. 

Imp Suhj trouxessc, elc 

Imperative traze (nao tra^as) , traga, tragamos, 

tra/ci (iiilo Iraqais), trugani 
Flit Suhj se Irouxer, troiixeros, etc 

I Ilf. linin' trarei (short of trazerei), traras 
Coiulit Pres, (raria (shoii of (ra/eria), trarias 
VALKR, to he worth 
Pte.s huIic. vsilbo, vales (val), etc 

Pres. Suhj. sallia, valbas, etc. 

Valer changes “ I ” into “ Ih ” wlien lollowed by 
“ a " “ o,” “ am ” In all othei lenses and persons, it 
IS legular. 

VKNCFR, to coiKfuer See aborreccr. 

VLR, to .see 

Pres. Iiidie. vejo, ves, ve, venios, vedcs, veem 
Pies. Suhj. veta, vejas, etc 

Imperative ve lu (nao vepis), vepi, veiamos, vedc 
(nao veiJis), veiarn 

Pieterite vi, viste, viu. vimos, visles, viram 

Pai ticipics Past vislo : Pres. vendo (See vir, 
to (Otne, iicKl column, and avoid con- 
CuMon of I'orms ) 

Section 3.— THIRD CONJUGATION IN IR 
A HOUR, to ahohsh 
Pies litclic. abiilo, abnics, abole, elc. 

Pies. Suhf, abula, abulas, nbula, abiilamos, abiilais. 
abiilam 

Imperative abole tu (riuo abiilas) ; abula, ubulumos, 
uboli (nao abulais), ubiilam 
Ri MAKK : Verbs like abolir, demolir, eobrir, donnir, 
change the " o ” into “ ii ” before “ a,” “ o,*’ “ ao,” 
“■ am," in conjugation. Otherwise they are regular 
ACUDIR, to help 

Pies, Indie. aciido, acodcs, acode, uciidimos, acudis, 
acodem 

Pres. Suhf. acuda. acudas, elc 

Imperative acode tii (nao acudas), acuda. etc 

Rfmark : Licudir, changes “ u ” into “ o ” before 
“ e ” m the conjugation : otherwise it is regular. 

(Similar arf descobrir, cncobnr, subir. bulir, 
consiruir, cpgulir, consumir. cuspir, dcsiruir, fugir, 
sacudir, cstruir, surgir, siimii, lossir But not the 
verbs presumir and resumir, which are regular.) 
ADHERIR, to tulheie 
Pres. Indie adiro, adcrcs. aderc, etc. 

Pres. Suhj, adira, adiras, adira. etc. 

Imperative aderc (nilo adiras), adira, adiramos 
uderi (nilo adirais), adiram 


(Similarly Conjuoatp.d : inferir, inserir, advcrlir, 
qssentir, aferir. conferir, deferir, diferir, digcrir, despir. 
divcrtir, cncrir, servir, ferir, transferir, gerir, mentir, 
consentir, scntir, rcssentir, vestir, and their derivatives ; 
also all vcrb.s ending in “ -pclir," " -petir," as : repelir, 
compehr, cKpcIir, impelir, repetir, competir.) 

CAIR, to fall 

Pies. Indie. caio, cals, cal, etc. 

Pies Suhj. cilia, calas, etc. 

Imperative cai (tii nAo caias), caia, caiamos, cal 
(nao caiais), caiam. Other tenses are 
regular. 

DORMTIR, to sleep 

Pies.lndic. durmo, / .s/tv/j Otherwise regular 
Imperative durma, .sleep 

IR, 

Pres. Indie. vou, vais, vai, vamos, ides, vao 
Imperfect ia, ia.s, etc 

Preteiite fui, fosto, foi, fomos, fostes, foram 
Past Anterio! fdra. foras, fora, etc. 

Pies. Suhj. va, va.s, vfi, vumos, vades, vao 
Imp Suhf fAsse, fAsses, fAsse, fossemos, fAsscls, 
fossem 

Flit Suhf fAr. fores, fAr, formos, fordcs, forem 
Fuf. Indie. irei, lrA.s, Irii, etc. 

Condit Pies, iria, irias, iria, elc. 

Imperative vai (nao vns), v^, vamos, idc (n&o vades), 
vao 

Pen ticipics Past ■ ido ; Pres iiido 
1 UZI K, to shine 

Pies Indie lii/,o, luzes, lu/ All other tenses are 

legular. riie only " irregularity " in 
this verb is tliat in 3rd pers it is written 
I u/ instead of “ lu/e." Condu/ir, 
ledu/ir, sediizir, and all m “ -iizir " arc 
so conjugated. 

Ml DIR, to measuie 

Pies, fiulic mego, medes, inede, elc. 

Pies Suhf mc(;a, tnevas, etc 

Impcratiw mede (nao mcQiis), mega, megamos, 

medi (nao megais), megam 
'I'he " d " becomc.s “ g *' before “ o," “ a," " am " 
in the icrTTiinulions So aic : pedir, and denvaincs. 
Also see ouvir. 

OUVIR, to heat 

Pres Inch I . ougii, oiivcs, etc 

Pres Suhf. oiiga, oiigas, elc. 

Rimark . The “ v " becomes " g " for same reason 
as the " d ” in “ mcdir," which see. 

PEDIR, to tt.sk 

See medir and ouvir. 

Pie\. Indie, Be go 

to htUKh 

Pie\. Indie. rio, ris, ri, riinos, rides, rieni 
Imperative ri (nao rias), ria, riamos, ride (nao rials), 
riam 

Rlmark ■ All other persons and lenses follow the 
regular 3rd coniugalion 

SAIR, to fjo out 

See cair : Saio, sais, sai, etc. 

VESTIR, to dress 

Pics. Indie. visto, vestes, veste, etc. 

Imperative vista 

VIR, to come 

Pres. Incite. venho, vens, vem, Vimos, vlndcs, vAcm 
Pres. Suhj. venha, venhas, etc 

Imp. Iiulic. vinha, vinbas, elc 

Preterite vim, vlestc, veio, viemos, viestes, vieram 
Notf : Do not confuse this tense with the pret. 
of " ver,” to see (in left column). 

Past Anterior vicra, vieras, etc. 

Imp Suhj. viesse, vicsses, vlesse, etc. 

Imperative vem (nao venhas), venha, venhamos, 

vindc (n3o venhais), venham 
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Fitt. Si4hh vier, vlcres, vier, etc. 

Participles Past ’ vindo ; Pres. : vindo 
(N.B Both the same) 

Note : It will be noticed that, in the affirmative^ 
the imperative 2nd pers. sing, and 2nd pers. plural of 
all verbs is formed by taking (he pres, indie. 2nd sing, 
and 2nd plur. and dropping the final “ s,” the accentuation 
remaining the same. 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB POR, 

to pur or to place 

This is the only verb ending in -or (from Latin 
ponerc : it survives from the obsolete form pocr). 
As it is of very frequent occurrence we give it 
in full, the less important parts being in light 
type. 


infinitive pdr, to put, place, lay, or set 

Pres. Participle pondo, putiinfj; 

Past Participle pdsto, put, planul, etc. 


Present 


ImperfcL t 


i punho 
pOcs 

) 

I pomos 
pondes 
\ pOcni 

I piinhii 
piinhas 


Conditional 


potia 
- las 

- la 

I am os 
~ icis 

— lam 

I pile tnao poiilias) 
ponha 


piiriha 

, ' ponha mos 

puiihaiiios 

punhei.s 

(nao poiihiiis) 

puiihufii 

V ponha m 

Subjunctive 

pii/. 

1 ponha 

po/.esto 

' ponhas 

pO/ 

ponha 

po/i^'inos 

j ponha mos 

pOACstes 

j ponliaev 
\ ponha rn 

.po/:cniin 


Pluperfei t 


I pusera 
piiscras 
’ pusera 
p use ram os 
I puscrcis 
Ipuscram 


Past 
Ante/ tor 


/puscssc 
I pusesses 
puscssc 
I puscssemos 
1 pusdsscis 
\ puscssem 


Future 


I porei 
{ porslis 
' por:i 
I poremos 
poreis 
Iporao 


Furut e 


puser 

puseres 

puser 

pusermos 

puserdcs 

puserem 


Pers Inf 


I pdr cu 
pores lu 
) por cic, cic, 
j pormos n6s 
pordes v6s 


The English student must note carefully the 
meaning of these verbs, which are used to trans- 
late “ rew ” ; the Portuguese equivalents are 
more precise and restricted in meaning than the 
English. Saber is used for knowledge of a fact 
or subject which demands intellectual ability 
or concentration. 


O wSr, sabc francos ? Voa knovi' Fretuh ? 

Coiiliecer is used for superficial knowledge or 
mere acquaintanceship. 

Coiihocc o francos? You know the Freiuhnian’^ 
(Saber IS cquivcilcni lo ihc hrench savoir, and coiiheccr 
(o connailrc ) 

PodtT is used foi physical ability. 

F^u iiMi> !sci ItT, / lannoi /end {i e, do not know how 
lo) , Ku nao poss(» ler, / cannot lead (because I am 
blind) 


LESSON 6 

Participles and Special Uses of Verbs 


I N this miscellaneous Lesson, though it is 
complementary lo Nos. 4 and that have 
dealt with Auxiliary, Regular, and Irregular 
Verbs, wc study briefly the Past Participles, 
Negative, Interrogative, and Passive, of Verbs, 
with notes on Reflexive and Impersonal Verbs 
and Idiomatic Usage. 

Past Participles 

1. When the past participle is used with ter 
and haver to form compound tenses, denoting 
an action or operation, it is invariable. 

£les tern falado ao homein, Thev have spoken to the 
man. Ela tem falado ao homcm, Shi' has spoken to the 
man. 

2. But when the past participle is used as an 
adjective, it agrees in gender and number with 
the nominative of the verb ; 

Chegdmos can^dos, arrived tired. 

3, It also agrees with the nominative when 
used with $er and estar to indicate a state or 
condition ; 

Esta obra csta acabada, Tins work is completed 


Verbs with 1'wo Past Participles— 

(For Reference) 

There is a considerable number of verbs 
which have two past participles, one regular, 
the other irregular. The regular form is gener- 
ally verbal, and the irregular adjectival. The 
following should be memorised : 

ACEITAR, to iiriept, past pariiciplps BCeitado« 
iicclto. 

ENTREGAR, to deliver, entregado, entrcguc. 

FIXAR, to fix, fixado, fixo. 

CANIfAR, to win, earn, ganliado, ganho. 

GASTAR, to spend, gasfado, gasto. 

IGNORAR, not to know, ignorado, Ignoto. 

JUNTAR, to join, Juntado, junto. 

MISTURAR, to mix, misturado, inisto. 

PAGAR, to pav, pagado, pago. 

SUSPEITAR, to suspect, suspeitado, suHpelto. 

ABSOLVER, to absolve, ubsolvido, absolto. 

COR ROMPER, to corrupt, corroinpido, corruto. 

ELF:GER, to elect, elcgldo, elefto. 

kscrevf:r, to write, escrcvldo, cscrito. 

MORRER, to die, morrido, morto. 

PRENOER, to arrest, prendido, pr£so. 

ROMPER, to breakt tear, rompldo, r6to. 

SUSPENDER, to suspend, suspendido, suspenso. 

TORCER, to twist, torcldo, fftrto. 
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ABRIR, ro open, abrido, aberto. 

CODRIR, to (over, cobrldo^ coberto. 

CONCLUIR, to tone hide, concliiido, concliiso. 

I^X'I INCilJlR« to extinguish, cxtingiiido, extirilo. 
EXTRAIR, to exttait, cvlraido, cxtracto. 

FRIGIR, to fry, friKido, lYiro. 

IMPRIMIR, to impress, print, imprimido, impresso. 
INCLIJIR, to tnelucie, incluido, iiicluso. 

INSTRUIR, to instnict, instruido, instrulo, 
OPRIMIR, to oppress, oprernido. opresso. 

Noil : The mosi IrcLiiicntly occurring form in llic 
miiionly of llic above is llic irregular or adjectival 

The Negative of Verbs 

Nilo is the ordinary word for no and not. It 
comes immediately before the verb, except when 
a reflexive pronoun is used. Ku nao falo, / ch 
not speak. Ku nao me lavo, / do not wash rnysclj. 
In compound tenses nao stands before the 
auxiliary : tlu nao tenho falado, I have not 
spoken. 

To Use the Verb Inlerrogatively - Intonation 

The simplest way of putting a question in 
speaking is to make a positive (or negative) 
statement, with an intonation which indicates 
a query. J'his somctiiiTes works in English, but 
not always, because English grammar and con- 
struction arc very much vaguer than Portuguese, 
hvery person who knows English, knows that 
in the following sentence 

YOU SPLAK ENGLISH 

the speaker can change the whole sense by 
emphasis and intonation, while it is possible 
to appreciate the change of meaning by change 
of emphasis on the three words thus— 

YOU SPI.AK ENGLISH 
YOU SPt AK IrNGLISIl 
YOU SPPAK CNGLISII 

that is, you may or may not write it but there 
IS also the question of splakincj it. 

The Passive of Verbs 

The passive is formed by using the auxiliary 
SER with the past participle of the verb of which 
the passive is required. 

Thus Ell sou chiimado, / am LoUed (nol named, 
which would be Eu cbunio-me) SER CIIAMADO, 
to hr called. 

Pres. Indie. Eu sou cliuniado,-a 

tu cs chumado,-a 
cle V cliamado 
cla d chamadu 
n6s somos chaniado!«,-as 
VOS sols chainudos,-as 
clcs Kao chamados 
clas siio ebumadas 
Past Definite or Preterite Eu fui cliaiiiado,-a 
Future Eu serei cbamado,-a 

— and so on throughout the verb. This is 
always quite regular, and easy to learn. 

The reflexive below) is frequently used 
to express the passive, especially to avoid 
ambiguity : 

Eu ful banhudo, / hy/j bathed (by somebody else) 

Eu banhci-mc (or eu me banhei), I had a hath, J bathed 
mvself) 


Reflexive Verbs 

A verb is called reflexive 
{a) when the action is both performed and 
sufTered by the subject, as banharse, to bathe and 
ih) when this is not necessarily so, but the 
genius of the Portuguese language demands 
that reflexive pronouns be used in addition to 
the persona! pronouns^ 

as atrever-MC, to dare, queixar-se, to complain, jactar-se, 
to boast, arrepender-sc, to he sorry 
— and these are essentially reflexive veths. 
(The word mesmo, same, self, must not be 
confused with the reflexive.) 


LAVAR-SE, to wash oneself 
Lavando-nie, washing myself Tcndo-mc-lavado 
Eu lavo-mc, t wash myself ii6s luvamo-nos 
tu lavas-le vos lavais-vos 

ele lava-se £lcs lavam-se 

ela lava-Ne elas lavam-se 

Imp ■ Eu lavi^va-me. Past Def Eu lavci-me, 

/ washed mv.sclf / washed myself 

(EU IfEI-DE ME EAVAR, or LAVAR- 
ME-HEl, I shall wash myself 
EU HAVIA l)E ME LA VAR, or LAVAR-i 
ME-IA, / should wash myself i 

l;AVA-l'E, EAVA-SE, Nao te laves, nao 
se lave 

Que eu me lave, que tu te laves, que die 
t se lave, elc 
Non : Of the above, the future and conditional 
demand particular atlenlion, as experience shows that 
English learneis find them a lillle ditTicull, 


Future 
Condiitonal 
Irnperati vc 
Pres Suh/. 


Impersonal Verbs 

The following frequently occurring impersonal 
verbs should be memorised : 


nconteee, it happens 
troveja, it thunders 
gela. It freezes 
relampeja, rt lightens 
escurece, it gr-oyes dark 
purece (que), it appears 
{that) 


eliove, it rains (from cliover) 
iieva. It snows (uevar) 
degcla, it thaws 
veuta, if blows 
resulta (que) , it r e.sult s ( that ) 
convern (que), it is ton- 
yeruent {that) 


Certain impeisonal phrases of necessity, un- 
certainty, feeling or desire, when followed by 
que, that, take the subjunctive in the dependent 
clause which follows them, as : 


6 lastimu que, it is a pity that 
d iiidispensavcl que, it is indispensable that 
V vergonha que, it is a shame that 
d Juslo que, 0 is right that 
pesa-me que, it grieves' me that 
pra/.-me que, it pleases me that 
d preciso que, it is necessary that 

Note also the following useful impersonal 
phrases : 

e evidente, evident, (im)possivcl, im-po.v.sible, verdadc, 
true, provBvcl, edrto, probable, certain, bu diivlda, 
there /v doubt, nSo lid duvida, there is no doubt, 
hi muito tempo, hd um ano, a long time ago, a year 
ago, 

and the following phrases vvHiich deal with the 
weather (not so interesting a subject to Portu- 
guese and Brazilians as to English people) : 

Estd (or faz) calor, it is hot 

„ ,, frio, cold 

,, „ sol, sun.s'hine 

,, ,, n6voa, foggy 

And see page 2667 for HAVER used impersonally 
meaning there to be. 
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Participles and Special Uses of Verbs 


Idiomatic Usage of Certain Verbs 

For idioms see also page 2677. There are 
some very common idiomatic phrases made up 
with verbs which the student has already met in 
the preceding pages, and of these ihe most 
frequently occurring arc ; 

DAR horas, lo strike (of a clock) 
tlar ocasiiio, to provide an oppotrunity 
dar um passcio, to go for a walk 
dar ns boiis dias, as boas unites, to bid good da\, good 
night 

dur os parabens, to congratulate 
dar nns olhos, to be quite evident 

dar para, to look upon (of. say, a window which looks 
on ihc street : esta jaiielu para a ruu). 
bAZER calor, frin, ventn, bora tempo, man tempo, 
to be hot, cold, wtndv, good weather, bad weathei 
lazcr aims, to have a birthday 
Ta/er fazer algo, to have something done 
lazcr a barba, to shave 
fazer gala de, to boast of 

fazer compras, to make pun bases (go shopping) 
fazer um disciirso, to make a \peeih 
fa/er-se falta, to miss (faz-me muito falta, / miss 
gicatlv) 

fazer de b6bo, to make an ass ( fool) of one's self 
csti a fazer, it is being done 
estA por fazer, it is to be done 
fa/er-se velhu, to become old 
IR'SE, to go a wav 
Ir-se embora, to get out of 
Ir a cavalo, lo go on hotseback 
Ir a p^, to go on foot 
Ir ter com, to go and call on somebody 
Como vai ? liow ate yon ' (laniiliar). (Literally, 
I low goes It with you ’) 

Vaidhc belli, it suits you well 
Vamos embora, let us go out, awav 
Noil The above are useful phrases and should 
be known 

RtADING nxrRCISE 

You have now become acquainted with the greatest 
diHiculties o( Portupuese praniniai, and if you have 
learnt a few hundred words you should be able lo make 
the sense of easy, stiaiplitfoi waril prose Here is an 
excellent example an exliact from the book of Luke, 
wnth an interlinear literal nanslaiion Read it first 
with the translation, then cover the English and try 
to read ihc Portuguese wKhoul this help. When it is 
well understood, read the Portuguese several times, 
until all the verb fiirms and words are impressed on 
the memory 

A PAKAIIlt (I uke .\iv. 

12 E dizia tainbcm an que o liiilia coiividado : 
And he said also to the one who had invited him 

" Quaiido deres um jaiitar ou uma ceia, iiao chames 
“ When you give a dinner or a supper, do not invite 
OH leus amigos, iiem os teus irmaos, iiem os feus 
either your friends or your brothers, or your 
parenfes nem vi/inbos ricos, para que nao siieeda que 
relations or rich neighbours, lest they invite you in their 
tambem eles fe lornein a convidar, e te seia i.sso 
turn, and give back again what they have received 
rccompensado. 
from you 

13 Mas, quando fizeres convitc, chama os pohres, 
But, when you give a feast, invite the poor. 

a lei i ados, mancos c cegos ; 

the crippled (Ihc lame), one-armed and blind ; 

14 E scr&s bemaventiirado ; porque clcs nao teem 
And you will be happy because they cannot 

com que to recompensar ; mas rccompensado le serd 
repay you similarly ; for that will be repaid at the 
ne resurrei^do dos justos." 
resurrection of the just.'’ 


15 E, ouvindo isto um dos que estavam com elc k 

And one of those who were at table with him, having 

mesa, disse-Ilie : “ Bemaventiirado o que comer pao 

heard these words, said lo him “ Happy is he who 
no reino de Deus/' 

shall cat bread in the kingdom of God ’ 

16 Porem cle Ihe disse : Um eerto homcni fe/ uma 

But he said to him . " A certain man gave .i 

grande ceia, e convidou a muilos. 

gicat least (supper) and invited many (people) 

17 F ^ bora da ceia mandoii o seu servo di/er 

And at the hour ol the feast he sen I his servant 

aos coiividados : Vinde que ia tiido cstA preparado. 
lo say to the guests Come foi all is prepared 

IS F. lodos k uma eomevuram a esrusar-se, Dlsse- 
And all as one began lo make excuses Said 
Hie o primeiro : Comprei um enmpu. e imporla ir 
the first to him ; I have bought a held and must go lo 
ve-lo ; rogo-te ^iie me liuias por excusado. 
see It : I pray ol you to excuse me 

F outro disse : eoinprei cineo iuiilas de bois. 
The other said . I have boughi live pairs of oxen 
e von experimentd-los ; rngo-le que me haia* por 
and I am going lo test them ; 1 pray of you to 

esi'iisado. 
excuse me 

20 E outro disse : Casei e porlanlo nao posso ir. 

And another said 1 have )ust mairied and for that 

(reason) I cannot go 

21 E, volluiido aqiiele servo, anunciou e.stus coisas 
The servant having returned tiiinouneed lliesc Ihings 

ao seu seiibor. Fnlao o pai da fainiliii, Imlignado, 
lo his master. Then the father ol Ihe family, angry, 
disse ao sen servo : Sai depressa pelas ruus e 
said to lus servnni . Go quickly inlo the streets and 
bairros da eidude, e traze aqui os pobres e aleijados, 
districts of the city, and bring here the poor, the 
e mancos e cegos. 

crippled (the lame), one-armed and blind 

22 E disse o servo : Seiihor, feilo esiA como 

And the servant said Master (Lord), it has been 

maiulusfe, e ainda ha liigar. 

done as you have ordered, and there is yet place 

23 F disse o seiihor ao servo : Sai pelos curniiihos 
And the mastci said to Ihe servant : Go into the 

e valuilos, e forvu-os a entrar, para que a minbu 
roads and along ihc hedges, and (those w'hom you hnd), 
casa sc encliu. 

piess them lo cntci so that my house may be full. 

24 Porque eii vos Uigo que neriliiim daquelcs varies 
Because I tell you that not one of these men 

que forum coiividados provurii a minha ceia.*’ 
who have been inviicd shall taste ol my supper.” 

2*) Ora ia com ele uma grande miiltidao e voltando-se 
Now' a greal crow'd lourneyed with him, and he 
disse-lhe : 

turned and said lo I hem 

26 ” Sc algiiem viei a mini, c niio aborrcccr a seu 
“ If someone comes (o me and haies not his 

pai c mae, c mulher e filhos, e irmaos e irmils, 
father and mother, his wife and children, his brothers 
e ainda a sua propria vida, nao podc ser iiieu 
and sisters and even Ins own life, he cannot be my 
discipulo. 
disciple 

27 E qualquer que nao Icvar a sua cruz e nao vier 
And whoever bears not his cross and follows 

ap6s mini nAo pode ser meu discipulo. 
me not, cannot be my disciple 

28 Pois qual de v6.s, querendo editicar uma tdrre. 
Which of you then, if he wishes to build u tov/er, 

nao se ussenta primeiro a fazer as contus dos gastos, 
does not sit down beforehand to calculate the expense 
para ver se fem com que acabar 7 
and whether he has the means to hnish it ? 
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29 P«ra quc nao aconlc^a quc, dcpois dc haver p6sto 
Lest after having put down the foundations of the 

os ulieerccs, e ndo a podciido acabar, todos os quc 
buildings, he may not be able to complete it, and all who 
virem coniecem a escaniecer dCIc. 
see him shall begin to mock him. 

30 Dizendo ; £ste homem comceou a edihear e nao 
Saying ■ This man has begun to build and has not 

6de acabar. 
cen able to finish 

31 Ou qual 6 o rvi quc, indo a gUerra a pclcjar 
Or what king, if he is going to make war aguinsi 

contra outro rci, nao sc assenta primeiro a fomar 
another king, docs not first sit down to deliberate 
conselho sobre se coin de/ mil podc sair ao cncontro 


whether he is able with 10,000 men to face an 

dc que vem contra file com vintc mil ? 

enemy who is coming to attack him with 20,000 ? 

32 Doiitra mancira, estando o outro ainda longe. 
If he cannot, while the other is still far away, 

manda embaixadorps, e pede coiidicOca dc paz. 
he sends ambassadors and asks conditions of peace. 

33 Assim pois, qualqiicr de v6s, quc n2o renuncia 
So then, whoever amongst you docs not renounce 

a liido quanto tem, nno pode ser men discipulo." 
all that he possesses, cannot be my disciple.”* 

^ Note that the Lnglish translation is literal and does 
not follow exactly the version to which the reader may 
be accustomed. 


LESSON 7 


Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions 


A n adverb is a word used to qualify a verb, 
^ an adjective or another adverb. 

In Portuguese, adverbs arc formed by 
addin}* -rnente to the fctnininc farm (ff an adjective. 
If the adjective has the same form for both 
gcndcis, then -meiUe is added to thal form. It 
corresponds to {\\2 English 

iuslo (masc ), /u\/, eKutn 
jiista (feminine) 
justaMENTE, r\ai ny 

fell/., happy, has the same form in the 
feminine, so the adverb is felizmcntc. 


Comparison 

The comparative of adverbs is formed by 
placing the word mais, more, before the positive : 
mals felizmcntc, more happily. And o mais, 
most, is used to form ihe superlative ; o mais 
felizmente, most happily. 

If adverbs follow one another, only the last 
takes the ending -mente : 

Fillarci leal, Kiiiccra c Iraiicamcntc, / ihull speak 
loyally, snirerelv and /funkh 

N<ur : The comparative of bciii, irc//, is mais bem 
or memor, and ot mal, budlv, is mais nial or pior. 
Menus, less, is sirnilaily used before these and other 
adverbs. Menus rclizmcnle, lew happily 

In Portuguese, the adjective is often used 
where an adverb would be grammatically more 
correct : 


Ealar altu, buixu, to speak loudly, low 
ir (andar) ligciro, lo i^o quuklv 

vender caro c cumprar harato, to sell dear and hiiv 
cheap 

ciistar caru, to (o\t dcai{lv) 


Xao and quao correspond to the pronouns 
tanto and quanto (see page 2663). Eii .sou tao 
rico que o Sr., / am as rich as you. 


LIST OF USEFUL ADVERBS 

PLACh. Aqiil, cii, heie , ai, all, Ifi, there . atrAs, 
detrfis, behind , adiante, tn pom ; dentro, within ; 
fora, outside , acima, arriba, above, up : abaixo, 
debaixo, down, below , aqufim, alcm, on this, that .side ; 
pertu, cfirca. near . lunge, far : embora, a wav, out of 


TthfE Hojc, to-day , ontem, yesterday ; ante- 
onteiii, day hcfoie yesterday, amanha, to-morrow; 
depuis dc amanlia, day aftei to-morrow , sempre, always ■ 
nuiiea, never , dcpois, after . antes, sooner , tardcl 
late , eiitrio, then , agora, now (also ora) , logo, \oon\ 
presently , jji, already , ainda, still, vet ; a miiido 
often. 

M4NNI.K Bern, well, mal, badly. mclhor, 
beiier . pior, worse , apartc, separately ; antes, 
father , seqiicr, at least ; assim. so. 

QUANTITY lilo, lanto. so, so much, muito 
(pronounce muito), tnmh , mais, more , o mais, 
most , puuco, little , monos, less ; o menus, least , 
demais, ilernasiudo, tfui nunh, too (before an adjective) ; 
bastunte, enough, quasi, almost, apenas, siareely ; 
quao, quanto, how, how rnin h : quanto mais . . . tanto 
mais, the more . the more ; sd, sbmente, only nadu, 
nothirif.’ 

M FIRMATION, NEGATION, DOUBT. Sim, 

\ ; iiilo, no, not , ainda, .rt7 ; ale, even, until ; 
riem, nor , jd nao, no more ; aeaso, lalvcz, qin'vfi, 
perhaps. 

All the above arc of frequent occurrence, and 
should be memorised. 


PREPOSITIONS 


A preposition is a word placed before a noun 
or pronoun to show in what relation the person 
or thing denoted stands to something else. 

The mosi frequently occurring prepositions 
in Portuguese arc : 


a, tn, at 
corca, about 
dc, of 

entre, bet wee rt 
sob. under 


ante, before 
com, with 
desde, jrorn 
para, to 
sAbre, over 


apds, after 
contra, against 
em, in 
por, by 
Iris, behind 


A few adverbs are used as prepositions and 
of these the most important are : 
contormc, according to mediante, by means of 
cveepto, except salvo, save 

obstante, notwithstanding segundo, following, accord- 
ciiiranlc, during mg to 

Prepositions are invariable. 

A. This is the most frequently occurring 
preposition, and it means both to (motion) and 
at (stationary). 

In Portuguese, a is used before a direct object 
when this direct object is a person, and it is 
used before the direct object noun and pronoun. 
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£u amos a Deus, I love God £lc matou ao irmiio* 
he killecf the brother. £le nau entendc a mim, he does 
not understand me. 

With the article, it indicates at : 

j| porta, at the door, & mosa, ai fable, a ciiico qiiilo- 
mctros de aqill, at five kilometres from here. 

It also indicates, time, instrument, and 
measure : 

4s seis horas, at six o'clock, pintado a 6lco, painted 
in oil, morrcr 4 fonie, to die of hiini^er 

Note the phrases a pc, on foot, a cavalo, on horsebntk, 
and 4 portucuesa, in Pnitumiese fashion, pouco a pouco, 
little by little, dia a dia, day by day, dois a dois, mo hr 
two. 

And note : cstar a, to be about to, as in estar a 
morrcr, to be about to die, cstar a clic)]*ar, to he about to 
arrive. 

DE. This is also very common, and perhaps 
the commonest usage is to indicate ownership 
or possession : 

A ma^a do rapa/, the hov''^ apple, o cliapeu do pai, 
the father's hat Note also, Icr de, haver de, to have to, 
or to be obliged to De diu, do noite, by day, ni^lit. 

EM. Meaning in or oti, used thus : 

Em l.ondres, in London, na In^laterra, tn r.nyland. 
cm casa, at home, na casa, tn the house, na mesa, on 
the table Nf» doniin^o, on Sundav. No dia de 
Janeiro, on the I st Janum \ 

PARA. Indicates diteciion, aim. 

Parti para Portugal, I left foi Portugal. Para a 
dircita, to the ntjhf. Note ser para, to he fit for, as in 
£stc honicii 6 para pouco, tht.s matt is fit for little 

POR. Varieties of usages : 

Ir por terra, por mar, to ifo by land, by sea Por 
mini, for my part. Por isso, fm that teason. I*'iear 
por acaliar, to remain unfinished Por Dens, foi God's 
salsc. Por ciina (de), por baixo (de), por dentro (de), 
above, below, within. Por aqui, this wav, por ali, that 
wav. 

And note, porqiie, whv, hciansc Por escrito, m 

117 itin^ 

COM. 

Piio com nuirileiga, bread and htn/ei. Lfiii saco coni 
ma^as, a .sad, of apples Jr com pressa, to yo in a hurt v 

The above words and phrases should be 
memorised, as they arc all necessary. The 
u.sagc of pt'cpdsiltitns, especially a and de, is not 
easy, and can be learnt only by experience. The 
student is advised when reading Portuguese to 
make a note of the preposition used after 
certain verbs, and adjectives, and to memorise it. 

For example, preguntar a, to ask oj. 


CONJUNCTIONS 

Conjunctions are words used for connecting 
either words or sentences. They arc invariable, 
and their usage rarely dilTcrs from the corres- 
ponding usage in English. 

Memorise the following list : 


c, and 

tambem, also 
iicm, nor 
como, as 
uu, or 
mas, hut 
porcni, vet 

todavia, however, vet 
logo, pois, then, 

I onseijuenflv 
mais (do) qiie, mote than 
mcnos (do) que, less than 
assim . . . como, sm h . m 
tiio . . . que, so that 
u nicnos de, que . . . unless 
ainda que, even tf 
logo que, as soon a.s 
senipre que, wheneset 
St* acusu, if pet haps 


sc, if 

porque, because 

que, that 

quando, when 

nao so, not only 

iicm sequer, not even 

tao pouco, tut more 

ou . . . oil, either . . or 

ncni . . . neiii, neither . . nor 

quer . . . qiier, whether . . .or 

apesar de, in .spite of 

SLMiao, otherwise 

antes, rather 

sciii que, except 

para que, m ordei to 

suposto qiie, piovidcd that 

ulc que, until 

apenas, .siaicelv 

dado que, fit anted that 


PorquL*, because, as a conjunction is one 
word, without accent. Porque means why ? 
And Por quo, means fot what ? 

The subjunctive is used after certain con- 
lunctions (.st’c page 2666). 


INTERJPXTIONS 

These aie exclamations to express emotions, 
and almost every district in Poilugal and Bru/il 
has its own. 

The following, however, arc widely used : 

lo cal) a person's attcniion . 014, follosvcd by the 
person's name . Ola o Joiio. Or, one cun say 
olha ! lisien ! 

To cxpicss anger or impatience or surprise : Diabo 1 
The devil ' 

Pleasure or surprise . Anda ! Pois bem ! Essa 6 
boa ! 

Grief Ouc pena ! hat a pifv, shame. 

Deep grief ■ Bom .Icsus oi Santo Dcus ! Ai Jesu.s ! 
\ iva ! This is a common cxelumalion meaning hallo 
as well as Lout’ live 
Adcus ! .Adieu, yood-bve 

Nmr Also .\i ! I ^presses pam or artef. Eora ! 
Get out ' Bastii ! Tniai^h > Bis ! Ai(ain (at a theatre). 
Pch ! Hush I V'anios ! Come on (let's ko). Pois nao ! 
.\fost certainly ; Gravas a l>cus ! Thank God , Por 
Dcus ! tiv Jove : Bravo ! (tood, hravo ' Ciiidado ! 
Look out ' 


LESSON 8 

Word Building, Idioms, and Correspondence 


I N Portuguese and English there are thousands 
of words which resemble each other, be- 
cause of their common parentage in Latin, 
and the Portuguese words arc easily recogniz- 
able. For example, the word mortalidadc is 
mortality. But there is another factor most 
encouraging to the learner : Portuguese has a 
capacity for forming new words by adding an 


ending. Hence many more thousands of 
words can quickly be learnt if one knows 
thoroughly the essential words given in the 
vocabulary in pages 2678 2684, and the endings 
given below and overleaf. It is perhaps in- 
advisable to attempt to learn the endings on a 
first perusal. But sooner or later it will be 
necessary for the student to master them. 
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PRINCIPAL ENDINGS, WITH THEIR MEANINGS 


Cmilnff 

Meaning 

Simple Word 

New Word 

-AGA 

result of action 

fumo, smoke 

fuma^a, cloud of smoke 

-AGO 

/nrftc quantitv 

rico, nch man 

ricavo, plutocrat 

-DAO 

makes abshart nouns of ail/ec/ives 

escuro, dark 

escuridilo, darkness 

-ANO 

inhabitant of a country 

America 

Americano, American 

-ACIIO 

-ICHO 

-LCHO 

( onfe nip r, t nferion t y 

papel, paper 
rio, nver 

papelucho, waste paper 
riacho, stream 


\ffo/\C or blow 

facu, knife 

facada, stab, cut 

-ADA 

quantity or collection 

garfo, fork 

garfada, forkful 

-ADE 

-DADE 

ifcuvLitivc substance 

liniao, lemon 

limonada, lemonade 

make abstract nouns 

mal, had 

maldade, evil 

-ADO 

corresponds to EiiRlish endings 

elellor, elector 

eleitorado, electorate 

-AlO 

-ship, -ate 

professor, professor 

professorado, professorship 

-GEM 

corresponds to -Of^e 

folha, leaf 
ho mum, man 

folhagem, foliaRC 
homenugem, homage 

-AL 

corresponds to -al 

pessoa, person 

pessoal, personal 

-AEHA 

I augmentative with an element of 
i f ontempt 

cao, doK 

canalha, trash, rabble 

GA 

-CIA 

make abstract nouns 

esperar, to hope 

esperanvn, hope 

-AM A 
-A ME 
-UME 

accumulation or extension 

dinheiro, money 

dinheirnma, wealth 

-ANHA 


monte, mount 

montanha, range of mountains 

ARIA 

-ERIA 

coricsponds (o -r\‘ 
indicates aits or their qualities 

gnlanle, p,allant 

gulantaria, gallantry 

-ASTO, -A 

t elationsliip, not by blood 

padre, father 

padruslo, step-father 

-VEL 

-able, -fill, -wot thy 

amar, to love 

aniavel, lovable 

tcnicr, to fear 

temivel, fearful 

-EDO 

-EDA 

a place of 

viiiha, vine 

viiihedo, vineyard 

-OIRO, -A 

place or instiumcnt 

beber, to drink 

bebedoiro, dnnking place 

-lOR 

the doet or ayent 

fSiTcvcr, to write 

escritor, writer 

-DOR 

cantar, to sum 

cantador, singer 


tree or plant 

laraiija, oraiiKe 

laranjeira, orange tree 

-EIRO, -A 

container of 

Hutu, ink 

tinteiro, inkpot 

quantity of 

po, dust 

poeira, dust cloud 


maker or ayent 

sapato, shoe 

sapateiro, shoemak er 

-ES (-EZA) 

nationality anil quality 

Franca, Ft a nee 
rico, mh 

francos, French 
riqiieza, wealth 
corpulenlo, corpulent, fat 

-(i)ENTO 

quality of 

corpo, body 

-SCO, -A 

likeness to 

chuva, nun 

cbuvisco, drizzle 

-lA, -lO 
-ICE 

result 

alegre, happy 

alcgria,yor, happiness 

-icia 

-icic 

personal defect or quality 

velho, old 

velhice, old age 

iva 




-IGO 

English -ions 

advenfo, advent 

adventicio, adventitious 

-icio 

rescmblaiK e to 

pallia, straw 

palhivo, chaff 

-IDO, -A 

t csuli 

sair, to ko out 

saida, exit 

-IL 

quail IV 

senhor, lord 

senhoril, lordly 

-iiio 

liviny place 

toiro, bull 

tolril, bull compound 

-lO 

tt a then Ilf' of 

inulhiT, woman 

niulherio, gathering of women 

quality 

senhor, lord 

senhorio, lordship 

-ISMO 

social, soiial 

socialismo, soiiahsm 

\ - 1 st, trade 

1 profession or philosophy 

patriota, patriot 

patriotismo, patriotism 

-ISTA 

jnrnal, newspapei 

jornalista, journalist 

-IVO 

-; I'C 

explodir, to explode 

explosivo, explosive 

-MENTO 

result of ac tion 

casar, to marry 

casuinento, marriage 

-ORIO 

f place 

1 cause 

lavar, to wash 

lavatorio, lavatory 

-OSO 

-IIOSO 

1 forms adjectives' front nouns 

areia, sand 

areinoso, sandy 

-UDE 

makes abstracts fiotn adjei lives 

qiiicto, quiet 

quietude, quietness 

-URA 

1 quality 

1 result of action 

fresco, fresh, coo! 

frescura, coolness 


Augmcnta lives and Diminutives 

Although these are of frequent occurrence, 
the student is advised to be a little wary in their 
use, as it is quite easy to " drop a brick ” by 
using the wrong augmentative or diminutive 
ending, as what follows will show : 


-So is perhaps the commonest augmentative 
and its fundamental meaning is simply enlarge- 
ment : 

a caixa, the box, o caixao, the hi^ box, chest. 

But it can have a contemptuous or depre- 
ciatory meaning : 
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chorar, to weep, chorSo, a great whiner. 

-ao is a masculine ending, of which the 
feminine is -ona : chorona. -So remains a 
masculine ending, even when added to a feminine 
noun : 

o mulhcr2lo, the hig, or fat woman. A pedrn, stone, 
o pedrao, monument. Nofl : o rato, mouse, ratao, rat 

-a^o, -az and -il are also augmentative endings. 

^ The most frequently occurring diminutive is 
-inho, -a, which become -ziiiho, -a when added 
to a word with a nasal ending ; 

fliho, son, Klhinho, little son. Mae, motltet, mae/Jnha, 
little mother. 

Notf : av6, grandfather, av6, gtandmotltcr, diminu- 
tives : avdzinho, uv67.inha. 

Generally the letter -z- indicates mere 
diminution, whereas without the -z- there can be 
a depreciatory meaning : 

Mullicrzinhu means little woman, but mullieriiiha 
means a scheming woman (cat). 

Hence the necessity for care in the use of 
these endings. 

Other diminutive endings arc -ito, -a, -zilo, -a, 
while -cjo indicates definite scorn : 
o aiiiniiileju, the woithless little heast. 

Both an auft/nentative and a diminutive can 
be added to the same word. (This adds to the 
difficulties -'and delightful subtleties — of Bortu- 
giiesc.) l"or example 
n CiiixH, the hoK 
o caixfio, the hig ho.\, chest 
o Ciiixao7inlio, the fan -sized hov 
o salOo/iiiho, the good- sized room 

Diminutives in -« change to -a in feminine 
nouns ; 

a pedra, stone, a pedriidia, pchhle 

The Portuguese diminutives may express, 
besides the idea of diminution, the feeling ol‘ 
beauty, pity, endearment, and, as we have seen, 
contempt or disparagement. There is often 
something about them which cannot be ex- 
pressed m Hnglish. For example o pobreziiiho 
can hardly be translated by “ the ptwr little man," 
although one might say “ the pom little devil " — 
but there is a more intense feeling of pity about 
the Portuguese. 

(In Brazil the diminutive is much more 
widely used than in Portugal, and can be added 
even to verbs or parts of verbs : 

andar, to walk, um andar/inho, a stroll. Dormindo, 
sleeping, e.stou dormindinho, I am having “ fnitv winks," 
a nap. Adeusintio, good-bve for the moment. Kslou- 
/.inlio p«.rtinlio, I am very, very near 

But — warning — the learnei must be ptrcmcly 
careful. Experience and only experience can 
teach the usage, which differs in Portugal and 
Brazil.) 

Diminutives can be added to Christian names, 
usually with an indication of endearment, 
though ridicule, hatred, or contempt can be 
expressed by the ending. 


Joao, John, tloao7Jnho, Jack Anil, Aninha, 
Anazinlia, Aninhas, Anica, Aniqiiita, Anita. Pedro, 
Pedrinho, Pedrito. 

The augmentatives and diminutives arc so 
much used in PorUigiicsc that they cannot be 
avoided. The student should, litlle by little, 
learn the principles outlined above, and after 
that there is only one rule : learn each new 
word he meets which has an augmentative and 
diminutive, with the meaning. 

Verbs Formed from Nouns by adding -AR : 
TELKFONAR. Fhe -AR conjugation is used 
for all new verbs. 

Noth TUB Following Ciwbinations : casa 
de jantar, rcstamant, cartas de jogar, plaving 
cards, guarda-roupa, wardrobe. 

Il will be seen that Poiluguese, like other 
languages, has the means within itself of enlarg- 
ing Its vocabulary by virtue of word-building. 
From the point of view of the beginner it is at 
the same time a difficulty and an encouragement. 
The greatest difliciilty is that the root form 
on which the language builds is sometimes 
obscured — though never to a great extent — by 
vowel or consonantal changes. It is an cn- 
couiagemenl, because of the wide vocabulary 
which rapidly comes within the bounds of 
comprehension. 

When the ‘‘ basis of grammar ” and the 
essential or “ root " vocabulary arc known, 
and the principles of word-formation outlined 
here understood, the meaning of thousands of 
words will appear at once, or at any rate can be 
conjectured with fair certainly. 


IDIOMS : GREETINGS, etc. 

An idiom is a turn of phrase peculiar to a 
language. Thus, when we say Que quer o Sr. 
dizer, literally “ What do you wish to say,” 
meaning “ What do you mean" that is an idiom. 
In Portuguese most idioms are peculiarities of 
usage rather than completely different phrases, 
as in French, and some of the most common 
have already been given under the various parts 
of speech. 

The following arc useful phrases of greeting, 
etc. : 


Bi)in diu, or Hons dias 
Senlior 
Boas' tardus 

Boas noitus 
Como usta o Sr. ? 

Muito bum 

Obrigado, muito obrigado 

Sinto muito . . . 
b^stimo muito vu-lo 
Muito gosto du o coiibucur 
Al6 logo 
Adcus 

O Sr. e portuguus ? 

Sou, sim Sunhor 
Como se ebama isso ? 

Isso chama-sc . . . 


Good morning (Sir) 

Good a ft ei noon, good 
evening 
Good night 
Ho w are vou ? 

Verv wed I 

Thank you, very many 
thanks 

I am very sorry 
I am glad to see you . . . 
Very pleased to meet you 
Good-bve (Jar the present) 
Good-bye 

You are Portugue.se ? 

Ye S-, J am 

What do you call that ? 
Thar is called . . . 
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O Sr. n9o tcm boa cara 
Qual 6 0 cnminho mais curto 
para . . . 

Estou constipado 
Estou com pr(‘s$a 
Com licenga 
Que Ihc parccc ? 

Nao hd rem^dlo 

Segundo o men parocer . . . 
Com todo o gOsto 


You do not look well 
What IS the shortest way 
to .y 
/ have a cold 
/ am in a hurry 
With your permission 
What do you think of it? 
There's nothing to he done 
about it 

In mv opinion . . 

With great pleasure 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The DATE IS written thus : Lisboa, Junho 5, 
1957, Lisbon, 5th Juno, 1957 {.see also page 2660). 

It is most important when writing a letter to 
take into consideration the status and relation- 
ship of the person addressed — .see page 2661 for 
translation of '\vouJ' The Portuguese are 
punctilious about this. 

A treatise written for the use of the Portu- 
guese lays this down as follows : 

Em prinieiro Uigur pensai nu qualidadc du pessoa a que 
a carta vai scr dirigida. E a uma sctiliora dc rcMpeil- 
abilidadc, a urn superior, a uma pcssoa de calcgoria, a 
urn colcga pouco intimo, a um amigo dedicado, a uma 
pcssoa de rainiliu ? Confurme o iudividuu u que vos 
dirigis, assim 6 a formula do trutaiuento. 

In the first place, think of the quality of the person to 
whom the letter i.s t(> he directed. Is it a i espectahle 
lady, a superiot- a person of tank, a shghtfv out mate 
colleague, an old friend, or a pei.son of the same family ’’ 
In a< ( Of dance with the individual addressed, so is the 
fonnula of treatment : 

E\.“* Senhora, Ex.™“ Seiilior, Ex.*“" Senhor 
DIreetui , Ex.““> colegu, Meu ilustre culega, Am.® e Sr., 


Meu prezado Colega c amigo, Meu querfdo prime, 
Etc., etc. 

A Formal Opening : Ex.*"® Senhor, Ex.“" Senhora. 

A Moderately Familiar Opening : Caro Senhor, 
Senhor e amigo. 

Familiar Opening : Meu prezado, or meu prezado 
amigo, or meu querido amigo, querido amigo. 

A Formal Ending Com o mais profundo respeito 
De V. Ex." 

m.*® at.®, veil®, e obg® 

A Moderately Familiar Ending ' Pego aceite a 
exprei>sao dos meus melhorcs agradecimentos. 

A Familiar Ending : Disponha sempre da amizade 
sinecru de . . . 

Or, Com Icmbningas de . . . 

Note : Remember that you can hardly make 
a mistake by keeping to a form of address a little 
more formal than that which you may believe 
would be required. 

Commercial Correspondence 

When addressing a tlrni, always begin the 
letter : Amigos e Senhores, or if it is to the 
manager or director, or .secretary, say, Senhor j 
Director, Senhor Secretario, or Amigo e Senhor. i 
And end : \ 

(1) if you arc writing for a firm : Somos com 
estima e consideragSo de V.S^., Atos Ven” e 
obg°® 

(2) if you arc writing for yourself : Subscrevo- 
me com estima, de V. S* ®., etc. ; allernativcly, 
Sou com estima de V. S*'., etc. 


LESSON 9 

The Essential Vocabulary 


M any thousands of words are similar in 
English and Portuguese— their roots 
or “ stems ” are identical but they take 
the appropriate Portuguese endings (.vcv Word 
Building). For example, ilustrado means t//u.s- 
tniicil, ^ In the lists which follow, every word 
must be known, lii the Alphabetical List in 
pages 2679-2684, articles, numbers, some con- 
junctions, prepositions, etc., already given, 
including all adverbs made by adding -MENTE 
to adjectives, and some othei words are omitted. 
Hence the student must know all the words 
already met as well as those which follow. 

In memorising vocabulary, the student will 
find that in the beginning he cannot commit to 
memory more than ten words oi so daily. But 
after a month he should be able to memorise 
up to fifty. Much repetition is necessary. It 
is not necessary to know the essential vocabulary 
before beginning the reading matter. 

Know all ihc words hath ways. 

O homcm, the man ' the man. o homem. Know ihcm 
by sight and by sound Repeal Ihc Portuguese aloud 
Days of the Week 
Domingo Sunday 

Segunda-feira ' Monday 
Terga-felra Tuesday 

Qunrta-feirn W^ednesday 


Ouinta-feira Thursday 

Sexta-feira Fridas 

Siibadn Saturday 

^ Feira, a Pair or market 


Months of the Year 


.lanciro 

.lulho 

Eevereiro 

Agosto 

Margo 

Setembro 

Abril 

Outubro 

Main 

iNovembro 

.Tunhu 

Dezembro 


Seasons 

A primal era. Spring 

O verao, Sunmiei 

O outono, Autumn 

O inverno, Wiiiiei 


l<estivals 

Pi^seou, Faster 

Natal, Christmas 

Dia de fcstn, dia feriado, feast-da v, or holiday 

Quaresma, Lent 



Sexta-feira sarila. Good Friday 
Pentecost es, H'hitsuntide 

Ecrias, holidays Dia dc anos, birthday 

Countries, NatioiiaJJties, etc. 
a inglaterra, England um ingles, an Englishman 

o Brasil, Brazil um brasileiro, a Brazilian 

a Gra Brctoiihn, Great um brit&nico, a British 

Britain subject, a Bnton 

a Frangu, Traiue um franeds, a Frenchman 

a Espanha, Spam um espanhol. a Spaniard 

Portugal, Portugal um portugii§s, Portuguese 

a Alcmanha, Germain um alemAo, a German 
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a Itilia, Italy 
a Russia, Russia 
a America do Sul, 

South America 
a Sii^da, Sweden 
a Sulfa, Switzerland 
o Reino Uiiido, the 

United Kingdom 


um ilaliano, an Italian 
um russo, a Rus^aan 
um sul-amcricano. 

South American 
mil suci'o, a Swede 
um suifo, a Swiss 
os Kstados IJiiidos, the 

United States 


Lisboa, Lisbon 

um Paulista, a native of 

Sdo Paulo 

a Mancha, the Pnglish 

Channel 

o Atlantico, the Atlantu 
o IVjo, the Tagus 
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um llshoncnsc, a native of 
Lisbon 

um flumincnse, a native of 
Rio de Janeiro 
o GAlfo Cantiibrico, the 

Bar of Biscay 
o Ania/onas, the Amazon 
0 ruiiiisa, the Thames 


ALPHAHKTICAL LIST OF PORTUGUFSF WORDS 
Nmt : It will be noticed that in this list the words are 
not in exact alphabetical order — purposely, to make the 
learning process more sure 

A 


a, at 

abalxo, down, under 
abandonar, to abandon 
abastanfu, abundance, 

enough 

ubelha, bee 
ahenfoar, to bless 
a her to, open 
uhrafar, to embrace 
abrigo, shelter, overcoat 
abrir, to open 
absoltito, absolute 
absiirdo, absuid 
acabar, to end 
academia, atademv 
acasu. pel haps 
acfilo, action (also share 

in a ( ompan r) 
aeender, to set hgln to 
accitar, to accept 
ae^rea do, i elating to 
accrcar-sc, to appioadi 
acertar, to assure 
achar, to find 
^leido, acid 
ac'dente, acc idenr 
acima, above 

acomodar, to a< commodate 
Ufo, steel 

acompanhar, to ai < ompany 
aeoiiseihur, to advise 
acordar, to awaken 
acontecer, to happen 
acoiitecimciito, event 
aeosiiimur, ttr ac( ustom 
nc(i\n, active 
actual, present (adi ) 
afucar, sugai 
uciidir, to help 
adiantado, aavaiucd, ahead 
adiantur, to advame 
adiante, forward, ahead 
adivao, addition 
adeus, good-bye 
adminivel, admit able 
admirar, to admire 
admitir, to admit 
adoptar, to adopt 
adOrno, ornament 
adquirir, to acquire 
alfandcga, custom house 
adulio, adult 
advertir, to warn 
afirmar, to affirm 
afora dc, outside of, except 
afortunado, fortunate, luck v 
agarrar, to grasp 
agente, agent 
agitar, to agitate, shake 
Qgrad&vel, agreeable, 

pleasant 

agradecer. to thank 
agradecido, grateful 
agora, now 


agua, watet 

aguardar, to wait {for) 
agudo, sharp 
agiilha, needle 
ai, there 
aqtii, here 
a Toga r, to drown 
ajiida, help 
ajudiir, to help 
a junta r, to join, add 
ajustar, to adjust 
ala, wiiit,' 
alcaiifar, to rear h 
:!ilconl, ahohol 
aldcia, village 
alcgrc, merrv, happy 
alegria , happines s 
aI6m, heMiud 
alfinetc, pin 
aliaiate, tailor 
algo, something 
algodao, ( of ton 
nigucm, somebody 
algum, sonic 
a lento, breath 
all, there 
nigiheira, poiket 
alriia, soui 
almofada, pillow 
almofar, to breakfast 
iK^mofO, breakfast 
alqiiilar, to hire, rent 
algiiidar, howl, basin 
alto, high 
altiira. height 
aliJiio, pupd 
amitvel, amiable, nice 
ainanha, to- nun row 
amanheecr, to dawn 
a mar. to love 
ambifiio, a mbit ion 
a mhos, both 
amcaear, to threaten 
umeUiorar, to improve 
amigo, friend 
amigi'ivel, fiiendlv 
amizadc, fncndslup 
amistuso, fiicndly 
a mo, master 
amor, love 
amoslra, sample 
analogia, analogy 
anclio, bioad 
andar, to walk, to go 
angiilo, angle 
a net, ring 
animal, animal 
aniversdrio, anniversary 
iinoite, last night 
ante-oiitcm, aa\ before 

yesterdax 

anterior, anterior, one 

be for e 

antes, before 
aiitigo, old 


unual. yearly 
anuiiciar, to annourue 
aniincio, adver tisernent 
ano, \ear 
aonde, where {to) 
apanhar. to grasp 
aparato, apparatus 
aparecer, to appear 
apartar, to divide 
apclar, to appeal, plead 
apelido, surname 
apenas, scare civ 
apcrceber. to understand 
apetite, appetne 
aplaiidir, to applaud 
aplicar, to apply 
nplicaeao, applu alion 
aposento, room 
iipreciar, to appreciate 
a prouder, to learn 
aprovar, to uppro\e 
aproveitar, to benefit 
ar, an 

areo, inns, arch 
areia, sand 
argumento, argumeut 
anna, weapon 
arma/cm, store, shop 
Mrranear, to plutk, pull 
arranjar, to arrange 
arrastar, /o drag, creep 
urredor, around 

(arredores, suburbs) 
arreiidar, to let (a house, 

etc.) 

arriba, up, above 
arrojur, to throw 
arro/., rue 
arte, art 
arvore, tree 
arligo, article 
asa, handle 
asiio, donkey 
a!»sentar-se, to sit down 
Hssembleia, assembly 
assini, thus 
asseiilnr, to pirn c 
assento, seat 
assistir, to he present 
assiociafao, association 
associar, to associate 
asKombro, amazement 
uspero, rough 
af.Nunto, event 
atucar, to attack 
afar, to tie 
at6, until 
a tender, to listen 
atenfao, attention 
utrds, behind 
atrasado, behind, delayed 
atravez. through 
Btravessar, to cross 
afraente, aiirac/ive 
atrever-se, to dare 
ainda, yet 
auM^neia, absence 
ausenie, absent 
automdtico, automatic 


automovel, automobile 
aiitur, author 
uiitoridade, authorits 
avariar, to damage 
a vein, oats 
ave, bird 
uvenida, avenue 
avifjar, to advise 
aviso, notice 
av6, grandlather 
av6, gi andmothcr 
a/citc, oil {olive) 
aziil, blue 

B 

bagagem, baggage 
bnia, hav 
ballar, to dam e 
baile. dance 
baivo, below 
bala, ball, bullet 
balde, biukei 
banco, bank 
bandeira, banner, flaji 
baiideja, tray 
biinhar, to bathe 
bn nil a, hath 
b‘jiU|uete, banquet 
barato, (heap 
barba, heard 
barbeiro, barber 
barco, boat 
barretc, cap 
barriga, stomach 
burril, barrel 
harm, cla\, earth 
base, base 
bustante, enough 
biislar, to suffice 
biistiio, stick 
batalha, halt It 
batata, potato 
batcr, to beat 
bau, box, trunk 
beber, to drink 
behida, drink 
bcicza, beauty 
belo, beautiful 
bem, well 

bendizer, praise, bless 
bem-vindo, welcome 
bcneficio, benefit 
beiiar, to kiss 
beijo, kiss 
heira, side, edge 
bibliotcca, library 
billiele, ticket 
bispo, bishop 
bAbo, silly, stupid 
bAca. mouth 
bocado, mouthful, little 
bod a, wedding 

boi, ox 
bAlsa, purse 
bom, good 
bomba, pump 
bondode, goodness 
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bonilo, pretty 
borda, side 
borracha, rubber 
boNquCf wood, forest 
boaqucjo, sketch 
bota, boot 
bolSo, button 
braneu, white 
bravura, bravery 
bra^o, arm (of ihc body) 
brilar, to shine 
brindar, to offer 
brando, bland, soft 
breve, short 
brltdnnico, British 
buscar, to seek 
bruma, fot; 
brumoS(», foggy 
briito, stupid 

C 

cA, here 

cavalciro, horseman 
cuvalbcirc), k night, 

gentleman 

cavulo, horse 
cavar, to dig 
cabeva, head 

caber, to he able to lontain, 
he I oniained, oi fit 
cada, eaih 
cadcira, chan 
cadeia, chain 
cair, to faU 
cafe, coffee, caU 
Ciilxa, case, box 
calc'ado, shoes 
calvuo, troll sets 
calcular, to calculate 
caldeira, Kettle 
calar-se, to be silent 
ralor, heat 
cama, bed 

cambio, change, exihange 
camara, room 
Cumarada, connade 
caiiiinho, toad 
ciimiiiho dc I’erro, railway 
cainpainha, bell 
caiiipii, field, camp 
camiiiia, shirt 
caiH'ilo, song 
caiibiio, cannon, gun 
cansado,^ tired 
cansur-se, to become tired 
cantar, to sing 
canto, singing, canto 
capacidade, capacity 
chamar, to call 
clmmar-se, to he named, 

c ailed 

chap^Mi, hat 
ebave. Key 
clieRar, to ann e 
ebeKada, arrived 
cheiu, full 
chover, to ram 
ciiorar, to weep 
cao, dog 
capaz, capable 
capita u, captain 
■ CHpitiilu, chapter 
carvao, cend 

cardeter, character, temper 
car^a, cargo 
carregur, to load 
curinhoso, endearing 
curiie, flesh, meat 
carnclro, sheep 
carnlceiro, butcher 


caro, dear 
cara, face 
carta, letter 
carleiro, postman 
cava, hunt 
casa, house 

casar-se, to get married 
cessar, to cease 
caso, case, event 
castcihano, Castdian 

(Spanish language) 
catedrdticu, professor 

(university) 

causa, cause 

causar, to cause 

cedo, soon, early 

celebrar, celebrate 

cena, scene 

central, central 

centro, centre, middle 

cera, uy/v 

ccrca, near 

cerebru, brain 

eertilicar, certify 

chdvcna l tecj-c up, 

chicara i eiip 

chefc, chief 

chegar, to arrive 

cbicotc, whip 

cesto, basket 

ceil, sk y, heaven 

cheque, die epic 

choque, shock 

eh 11 111 ho, lead 

cicncia, science 

corto, certain, sine 

cigarro, cigaiette 

charulo, cigar 

cima, lop, summit 

cinta, belt 

circular, circular 

cidadc, c ttv 

cidadao, citizen 

circunstancia, < iieumstaiue 

civil, civil 

claro, deco, light 

classc, class 

cobrir, to cover 

cobre, copper 

co 7 cr, to bod, cook 

co/inlia, kitchen 

cuzinliciro, cook 

coche, coach, cab 

culecvao, ( ol lection 

colegio, college 

colocar, to place 

cAr, ( oloicr 

coliiiia, column 

coinbinuvao, c ornbinutcon 

comevar, to begin, c ommeru e 

comer, to eat, dine 

comcrcial, c conmcreial 

coincrcio, commerce 

cometer, to c omnut 

coiiiida, food, dinner 

combatcr, to fight, combat 

comicii, coma 

companheiro, companion 

como, as, how 

cAmodo, suitable, fit far 

companlliu, company 

compurar, to compare 

comparavao, c ompanson 

complelo, complete, full up 

complicado , c omplieated 

compor, to compose 

comprar, to buy 

coiiiprcendcr, to understand 

coinum, common 

com, with 


conceder, concede 
coiicluir, to corn hide 
condivao, condition 
condenar, condemn 
condiizir, conduct 
confessar, to confess 
conHanva, confidence 
coiifirmar, to confirm 
confontie, ac t or ding 
confundir, to confound 
conhecer, to know, he 

acquarntect with 
conhcciincilto, knowledge 

(also hill of lading) 
consequcncic, c onsequence 
conseguir, to obtain 
conselho, counsel, advice 
considcravao, consideration 
considerar, consider 
coiisistir, to consist 
consolar, to console 
construccao, con.sti uc lion 
construir, to build, construc'l 
consul, consul 
consultar, to consult 
contu, account, bill 
contar, to count, relate 
conteniplar, to contemplate 
confer, to contain 
contcudo, conteiit(s) 
cuntinuar, to c ontiniie 
conto, tale, number 
contra, against 
contradi/cr, to confrudat 
cuiitrario, contrary 
contrulo, contract 
ennversavao, conrer sation 
coiivcncer, to convince 
coiividar, to invite 
copiar, to copy 
coragem, courage 
coravao, heart 
coroa, crown 
corrigir, to correct 
corrcio, post 
correnle, cun cut, stream 
correr, to inn 

corrcspoiider, to con espond 
corrida, race ( - de (oiros, 
bull- fight) 

collier, to gat/iei 

cortar, to cut 

coisu, thing 

coser, to you’ 

costa, coast, rib 

co/inhar, to cook 

custar, to cost 

costume, custom, habit 

criado, servant, winter 

criur, to nurse 

criaiiva, t laid 

crescer, to grow 

crer, to believe 

cristao, Christian ch -) 

crime, enrne 

cruel, cruel 

criiz, cross 

corpo, body 

cuidado, care 

cuidar, to take care (of) 

cullivar, to cultivate 

curto, short 

cuslo, cost 

I) 

dama, lady 
danvar, to dance 
dar, to give 
de, of 

dcbaixo, underneath 


dever, to owe, have a duty to 
decidir, to decide 
dccisao, derision 
declarur, to declare 
dedicar, to dedicate 
dedo, linger 
defender, to defend 
defesa, defence 
deixar, to leave 
deleftdvel, delightful, 

pleasant 

delgado, slender, delicate 
delicado, delu ate 
delicioso, delicious 
denianda, request 
demasiudo, too much 
demais, besides 
dentro, inside 
departamento, department 
dependcr, depend 
depositar, to deposit 
desaparaccr, to disappear 
depressa, quickly 
descrivao, desenption 
desconsolado, disconsolate 
descohrir, discover 
descuido, neglect 
desdc, from, since 
desejar, to desire 
desejosu, desirous 
desenvolver, to develop 
desfazer, to undo 
despacho, despatch 
des'pertar, to disturb, awaken 
depois, after 
deslapar, to open 
destrufviio, de strut non 
desiruir, to ctestioy 
deter, to detain 
detrAs, behind 
devagar, slowly 
dia, day 
diabo, devil 
diario, chilly (also 

newspapei ) 
fliliciildade, diffnuliy 
digeslao, digestion 
diferenva, diffi reiuc 
dificil, difficult 
digno, worthy (of) 
dinheiro, money 
Dens, Ciod 

dircito, right, straight 
direevao, diiection 
director, director 
dirigir, to daei t 
dispor, to dispose 
distribiiiv'ao, distr ihiition 
distancia, distance 
divisao, division 
divertir, to divert 
dissolver, to dissolve 
distinguir, to distinguish 
dislinlo, distinct 
distrito, disttii t 
disturbio, annoyance, 

disturbance 

dizer, to say 
dobrar, to double 
d Abril, double 
doce, ssveet 
doutor, doctor 
doer, to ache, pain 
doente, tH 

doinestjco, domestic 
dono, master, owner 
dondc, where 
dormir, to sleep 
durante, during 
durar, to last, endure 



E 

edificio, building 
educapuo, education 
cfcito, effect 
efeituar, effect, achieve 
cxecutar, execute, do 
exemplo, example 
cxercicio, exercise 
ex6rcito, army 
cldstico, elastic 
clci^&o, election 
electrico, electric 
clcscr, to elect 
elcvar, to elevate, lift 
cmbora, out, a wav 
embnixo, down (stairs) 
cmpenhar, to pei \uudc 
cmprcRar, to employ 
empreender, to undertake 
cmpurrar, to thrust 
ein, in 

cnamorar-.se, to fall in love 
encurRO, charge, duty 
cncarnado, iccl 
cncarrcRar, to encharge 
cncher, to fill 
encima, on, upon, above 
cncontrar, to meet 
endereco, address 
cnfermJdacJc, illness 
enfcrmo, ill 
ciiRanur, to deceive 
eiilavar, to hind 
enojar, to anger 
ensinnr, to tcac h 
eiile, being (n ) 
entender, to iindet stand 
cntao, then 
cntradn, entram e 
cntrar, to enter 
cnlrc, between 
enlregar, to delnei 
enviar, to send 
cquilibrio, balatu e, 

e</uihbi Him 
equivocaviio, mistake, enot 
cguivocar-.se, to make a 

mistake 

crrnr, to wander 
erva, glass 
crronco, e/roneoiis, 

mistaken 

cscala, scale 
e.scolher, to choose 
esrt'cver, to write 
escrilor, wntet, author 
cscuro, daik 
c.scutur, to listen 
cscola, school 
esf6rf;o, effoit 
espa^o, space 
espantar, to astound, 

frighten 

cspanhol, Spanish 
especial, special 
csp^^cie, species, kind 
esperanca, hope 
esperar, to hope, expect, 

wait foi 

espirito, spirit 
e8pl§ndido, splendid 
espirrar, to sneeze 
esponja, sponge 
espdsa, spouse, wife 
esquina, corner 
estabcleccr, to establish 
estacSo, station 
estado, state 
estar, to be 
este, east 


The Essential 

estlln, style 

cstipeiidio, stipend, salar\ 
cstimular, to stimulate 
estrada dc ferro, railway 

(Biazil) 

estrcilo, narrow (n. strait) 
cslrela, star 

cstragar, to waste, spoil 
estrutura, strut tine 
estudaiite, student 
eslupido, stupid 
esriidar, to study 
c.stura, stoxe 
evitar, to avoid 
exucto, exact, accurate 
exanie, e\ami nation 
cxccicntc, excellent 
excep^iSo, exception 
cxcepto, escept 
existeiicia, e\istence 
cxistir, to exist 
experifneia, experience 
expliear, to exfdam 
expor, to expose 
esiender, to extend 
extcnsao, extension 
cxicrior, e\ tenor 
estraiigciro, stiam;er, 

foi eiener 

estranhur, to find strange, 
odd 

exlruordin^rio, 

e \ tram dinar V 
cxiremu, extiemc, 

fui thermos t 

I 

r:ibricu, factmy 
fabrieaeao, manujac ture 
faca, knife 
taell, easy 

lado, fate (also folk-song) 
fala, speech 
Talar, to speak 
Talso, false 

falla, want, need, shmtage 
Taltar, to fad, he wanting 
faiiiilia, family 
famoso, famous 
favor, favour 
Tavoravcl, favour able 
favorilo, fcivoufife 
Ta/AT, to make, do, cause 
fazenda, farm, property 
K*, faith 
fccliar, to shut 
fechadiira, closure 
fclicidadc, happiness 
fell/,, happy 
fdmea, female 
feminino, Jemmirie 
feio, uglv 

fender, split, divide 
feiio, hay 
ferir, to wound 
ferro, iron (eaniinlio de, 

railway) 

f6rtil, fei tile 

bur, to confide, trust 

fic^ao, fiction 

febre, fever 

ficar, to remain, stay 

Hel, faithful 

festa, festival, feast day 

beura, figur e 

bxur, to fix 

bxo, fixed, firm 

blho, son (-a, daughter) 

bo, thread 

bm, end 


Vocabulary 

bnRir, to feign, pretend 
bno, fine 

brina, bust new, fn m « 

brme, stiff, fnm 

fisico, pli\ steal 

fraco, weak 

bor, flower 

for^ar. to forc e 

forvat force, st length 

fuiido, bottom, depth 

forma, form 

formoso, handsome 

folha, leaf 

fortuiia, f online 

Togo, fue 

formiga, ant 

fonio, o\en 

fijgir, to flee 

fosforo, match 

franccs, I tench 

franco, free 

frasc, sentenc e 

freguesia, paeish, district 

frequenle, ftequent 

freio, huike 

frenfe, front, face 

fresco, fresh 

frio, ( old 

fnila, fruit 

foiite, fountain 

fora, outside, out 

forle, strong 

fumar, to smoke 

fumo, smoke 

(Brazil lobacco) 
fimciondrio, rffic lal 
fuiidaviio, foundation 
fiindar, to found 
fuiidir, to waste, melt 
fiifuro, future 

Q 

galiiiha, hen 
gado, cattle 

ganliar, ter get, gain, win 
gurantir, to gnaiantee 
garfo, fork 
garganla, throat 
gas, gen 

gas(o(s), cost(,\), c\pense(\) 
gato, cat 

general, general (ainiy) 
genero, species, kind 
genro, fadn r-in-lan 
gelar, to freeze 
gelo, tee, frost 
genie, people 
geral, general (uili ) 
gerenle, manager 
gloria, glory 
govcriiadnr, governor 
governar, to govern 
govdrno, govei nrnent 
gola, collar, gullet 
golpe, blow, stroke 
gordo, fat, thick 
gota, drop 

gostar, to taste, erifov, like 
gra^a, favour, grac e 
gracioso, elegant 
grau, grade 
graduar, to graduate 
grande, btg, great 
grao, grain 
gU, chalk 

gritar, to cry, shout 
gro.sso, thick, coarse 
griipo, group 
gbsto, taste 
gracejo, joke 
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guarda-chuva, umbrella 
guarda-sol, parasol 
guardanapo, serviette, 

napkin 

guerra, >i'ar 

guardar, to take care of 
guiu, guide 

H 

liabitiiado, ac custonied 
haver, to have 
hannonia. hc.rnunty 
herbl. hero 
heroina, heionie 
hisloria, histm v, sroi v 
homeiii, man 
hunra, honour, fame 
honrar, to honour 
bora, hour, time 
hospedar, to enteriain 
hospediiritt, inn 
hospital, hospital 
hotel, hotel 
hojc, lo-dov 
huinano, human 
buinilde, humble 
humor, humour 


idade, flue 
ideal, ideal 
ideia, idea 
ideiilieo, identical 
idioma, idiom, language 
igreja, tfiunli 

igiiorar. not to know, ignore 
igiial, ec/iuil 
■lustre, illitstnnns 
iinagiiiar, to imagine 
iiiipor, to impose 
jmportaiicia, impoi tanc e 
iiiipossivel , impossible 
importante, important 
imporlar, to import 
importe, amount 
imprensa, printing (press) 
ifiipre.ssao, impression 
impriniir, to print, impress 
impo.sto, tax 
impiilso, impulse 
incendiar, to set fire 
incliiiu^uo, inclination 
inelinar, to mi line 
incluir, to im heeb' 
iiidicar, to indicate 
informa^ao , inf rrmci tion 
individiio, inch vicinal 
inbuencia, influence 
iiiforinar, to inform 
ingles, English (-man) 
inimigo, enemv 
imediato, immediate 
imenso, immense 
inqiiicto, uneasy 
insccto, insec t 
inspirar, to inspire 
instruc^ao, education, 

instruction 

instruir, to instruct, teach 
instrumento, instrument 
inteligSncia, intclhgcnee 
inteiro, entire, c omplete 
inten^ao, intention 
intcrcssc, interest 
iiiteressar, to interest 
interromper, to interrupt 
infitil, useless 
inveja, envv 
inverno, winter 
Ir, to go 
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investigav^o, investigation 
llha, island 
Uincr^rio, ittnerarv 
irmSo, hrothet (f. irniS) 


J 

atreac/y 

Jancla, wimhw 
jantar, m dine 
jamai«, never 
juleco, wai\t(oat 

i aqucla, coat 
oelhtp, knee 
oriial, newspaper 
jovem, young 
jogur, to pluv (a game) 
juiilar, to add, jom 
jlinUi, together with 
jurar, to swear 
justi^a, justify 
jiistilicar, to /ustify 
]uHto, iust, fail 

L 

Id, there 
l&bifi, lip 
lado, .side 
ladrilho, hnek 
l^grinia, tear 
li&, wool 
lanyar, to throw 
lApis, pencil 
laranja, orange 
largo, wuld, broad 
lata, tin 
liAStIma, pitv 
lustimar, to pitv 
IMo, les son 
lavar, to wash 
Icitc, milk 

Icmbrar-.Ne, to remenihei 

len^o, handkei I hief 

ler, to read 

levar, to carry, bring 

Icvantar, to rai.se, hfi 

lingua, language, tongue 

lei, law 

liberal, liberal 

liberdadc, hbeitv 

libertar, to liberate 

libra, pound 

licenva, licente, peimit 

livre, free 

livro, bObk 

ligar, to bind 

llgciro, light (not heavy) 

lima, file 

limao, lemon 

liinitar, to limit 

liinile, limit 

limpar, to clean 

Undo, pretty 

linha, line 

liquido, liquid 

li$o, plain 

lifita, list 

local, local 

lograr, to enfoy 

loiro, blond, fair 

Iona, canvas 

longe, far, away 

lutar, to fight, struggle 

luzir, to shine 

logo, soon, early 

lugar, place 

lua, moon 

luar, moonlight 

luva, glove 

luz, light 


Portuguese 


M 

macho, male 
m tdefra, wood 
mao, mother 
maestro, master 
man (fem, mi), bad 
mala, handbag 
maldade, badness, evil 
mandur, to command, send 
maiieiar, to handle 
manhil, monung 
mancira, manner 
manifeslar, to show, 

manifest 

mao, hand 
manso, tame 
manleiga, huttcr 
mantcr, to maintain 
nia^uo, apple 
macicira, apple tree 
mapa, map 
maquina, machine 

mar, sea 

martelo, hammer 
marca, mark 
marinha, marine, navy 
marinita, saucepan 
inais, more (do — , ove/) 
marcliar, to march, walk 

mas, hat 
massii, mass 
maior, greater 
maioria, majority 
iiiatar, to kill 
msitiria, mattei 
material, niatenal 
matrinioiiio, nun i iage 
meio, half, ntiddle 
mcia. Slocking 
melhor, better 
melhorar, to impiove 
mem drill, memoi r 
inencionar, to mention 
menus, less 

mente, mind, intelligence 
nicnsagein, message 
nieiilir, to tell lies 
nieiitira, he 
niercador, men haai 
mercado, market 
mexer, to mix 
medo, fear 
mel, honey 
membro, member 
mcrecer, to merit 
mdrito, merit 
mes, month 
mesa, table 
metal, metal 
meter, to put (in) 
metodo, method 
militar, nulilarv, .soldier 
millia, rnde 
milhao, million 
minimo, minimum, least 
minisiro, minister 
minulo, minute 
mirar, to look 
mesmo, same 
metade, half 
moda, manner, fashion 
modGlo, model 
moderno, modern 
moer, to grind 
mointio, mill 
molhado, wei 
momento, moment 
mono, monkey 
montanhn i 
monte i 


moral, moral 
inorder, to bite 
moreno, brown 
miirrer, to die 
mostrar, to show 
mover, to move 
movimento, movement 
muito, much, very 
mudar, to change 
iiiudo, dumb 
mudan^a, (hange 
mdvel, movable 
morte, death 
inorto, dead 
mostra, sample 
mulher, woman 
multiplicaciiu, 

rnulttplication 

inundo, world 
musculo, muscle 
miisica, music 
mcdicina, medicine 
mediarile, intei mediarv 
niidico, medical doctor 
medida, measure, 

proportion 

medio, medium, middle 

N 

nascer, to be born 
iiascimento, birth 
na^ao, nation 
nacional, national 
nadar, to swim 
nao, no, not 
nariz, nose 
nata, cream 
nativo, native 
natural, natural 
Natal, (.'hristmas 
necessario, nec e s sary 
neces’silar, to want 
negar, to denv 
negdeio, business, 

tr ansae item 

negro, blafk 
nervo, nerve 
ncm, neither 
ninguiin, nohody 
iiuveni, cloud 
neve, sraiw 
iiiiilio, nest 
nobre, noble 
noite, night 
nomear, to nominate 
normal, normal 
nortc, north 
nota, note 
iiotur, to note 
noticiu(s), new.s 
iiu, naked, bare 
novo, new 
no/, nut 

numeru, number 
numcroso, numcrou.\ 
nunca, never 

O 

obcdecer, to obey 
obiceto, object 
obriga^io, obligation 
obrigar, to oblige 
obra, work 
observar, to observe 
observa^ao, observation 
obstrulr, to obstruct 
obter, to obtain 
ocasiio, occasion 
ocldcnial, western 
oculto. Of cult, hidden 


oceano, ocean 
ocioso, idle 

ocupado, occupied, busy 
ocupar, to occupy 
ocorrer, to occur, happen 
6dio, haired 
oeste, west 
ofendcr, to offend 
oUcial, offic ial 
oUcIna, office 
ofcrcccr, to offer 
ouvir, to hear 
dleo, oil 

olvidar, to forget 
dlho, eye 
ombro, shoulder 
onda, 

onde, where 
ontem, yesterday 
operacao, operation 
oporliinidadc, opportunity 
ora^ao, speech, discourse 
ordem, order 
ordenar, to order, put in 

order 

urdinirio, ordinary, 

common 

orclha, ear 

organizar, to organise 
organizapao, organisation 
orgiilhoso, proud 
oiro, gold 

orquestra, orchestta 
oriental, eastern 
urigem, origin 
original, original 
ousar, t(t dare 
osso, bone 
dvo, egg 

P 

pacieiite, patient 
pacidneia, patience 
pacote, parcel 
pai, fatlier 
pugina, page 
pagar, to pay 
pago, payment 
pissaro, brrd 
pais, countrv 
pulavra, word 
papcl, paper 
Pupa, Pope 
paquctc, packet 
pnu, plank, wood 
par, pair, equal 
pao, bread 
parafiiso, screw 
para, for 
parar, to stop 
pardo, grey, drab 
parede, wall 
paralelo, parallel 
parentc, relation 
parque, park 
parte, part 
partida, departure 
partir, to depart, leave 
passado, past 
passar, to pass 
pissaco, bird 
passagem, passage 
passo, step, pace 
pasta, paste 
pastel, pie 

palrio, owner, “ boss ” 
paz, peace 
pi, foot 
peda^o, piece 
pedir, to ask (for) 
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pcgar, ro stick 
pcixe, fish 
pcnre, comb 
periRO, peril 
pcrlsosOf perilous 
p^lo, hair 

pcna, penally^ punishmeni 
penha, rock 

pendiirar, to hang, suspend 
penaamcn^o, rhoiiffhi 
pensar, to think 
pequeno, small, little 
perder, to lose 
pior, worse 
perd&Oy pardon 
pcrdoar, to pardon , 

perfcito, perfect 
periodo, period 
pcriNi, expert 
pcrmaiiecer, to remain 
permancntc, permanent 
pcrmitlr, to permit 
pcrscvcrar, to persevere 
pescado, fish 
pcssoa, person 
pessoal, personal 
pcrsiiadir, to per*>uiide 
pertenccr, to heloint to, 

(oncern 

pesado, heavy 

pdso, weight 

ped ra, stone 

pcle, skm 

pcrriu, leg 

pra/er, plcasm e 

piano, plane 

plania, plant 

prata, silvei 

praia, hearh 

pra^a, place 

plt'iio, full 

pubrcs poor 

populuvao, population 

pu^o, spilin’, well 

pnder, pov ci 

podcroso, po w c! ful 

poema, poem 

pocta, poet 

policiu^ polii e 

poltrona, arnnhah 

pii, powder 

por, to pm 

piir, by, for 

porqiie, because, why 

porco, pig, pork 

pormciior, letad 

porvao, portion 

porlciro, poitei 

portugues, Portuguese 

porvir, fill me 

possiiir, to possess, enjox 

posscssao, possession 

possivel, possible 

posicao, position 

poiico, little 

prdlica, prnctiie 

pr^tieo, practical 

pre^o, price 

precioso preci o ii s 

predoininar, to predominate 

prcdilcrto, prefened, 

favourite 

preferdneia, preference 
preferir, to prefer 
prejtar, to fix, to nail 
pr&gar, to preach 
prego, nail 
preguntar, to ask 
pr^mio, reward, prize 
prenda, gift 


pronsa, pi ess 
preparaipao, preparation 
preparar, to prepare 
presenca, pre,sence 
presentear^ to piesent, give 
presentc, present 
preservar, to preserve 
preMideiite, piesident 
presles, ready, prompt, 

ifUII k 

presumir, ro presume 
presunto, ham 
pretender, to pie tend 
preto, dark, black 
priniavcra, spring (season) 
primo, (ousui 
primeirn, fust 
principal, pi me i pal 
principio. beginning 
pressa, hun y 
prisao, pi i son 
provavel, probable 
prubabilidadc, probnhihts 
provar, to piove 
prova, pioot 
prover, to piovide 
problema, piohlem 
prosseguir, to pursue 
procurar, to obtain, tiv, 

iook foi 

produzir, to produce 
produlo, piodiii I 
professor, pi ofessor, teacher 
proVbir, to piohibit 
proln, quick, ready 
prometer, to promise 
proiiiiiieiur, to protioum e 
pronuncia, pi onmn larton 
propiiiu, giatuiiy, tip 
propor, to propose 
proporvao, propor tion 
proposta, proposal 
prosa, prose 
proprio, own, proper 
prolei’vao, protection 
proviiicia, pt oviiu e 
pn'iximo, nc\f 
projecto, project 
povo, people 
poiite, hiidi^e 
porta, (loot 
porto, gale, hat hour 
piiis, then 
publicar, to publish 
publico, public 
pulinao, lung 
pulga, flea 
punho, fist 
piiiihatlo, handful 
ponta, point 
puro, pure 

Q 

qualidade, ifuolify 
qiiadro, picture, frame 
quaiido, when 
qiiantidade, cpiantity 
quasi, almost 
quarto, fourth 
que, what, which 
questao, question 
quci\ar-se, to complain 
queimar, to burn 
queijo, cheese 
quem, who 

querer, to like, love, wish 
querido, dear 
quimica, chemical, 

chemistry 

quinta, cotiage 


rainha, queen 
rafz, root 
ralo, thin, rare 
rama, bianch 
rapaz, bov 
rapariga, giil 
rapido. rapid 
raro, rare 

rato, mouse (ratao, rat) 
ra(a , race 
razao, reason, right 
reaevao, recn non 
roceber, to ri'« eive 
receiitc, recent 
recibo, rec apt 
reclaiiiHvao, cloini 
reclamar, to claim, vindn aie 
recobrar, to rccoyei 
reconhecer, to rei ognize 
recordur, to remind, 

recoUei t 

recorrer, to go over again 

rcceio, fear 

rede, net 

redondo, round 

redu/ir, to reduce 

referir, lo refer 

rei, king (H,l-rei, the king) 

rclampago, light rung 

regra, rule 

regressar, to return, 

turn hoc k 

regular, legulur 

rir. to laugh 

religiao, religion 

religi(»so, lehgious 

relogio, Mutili, clock 

render, /<> lendet, yield 

renome, renown 

reno^ar, to icnen 

rendu, revenue (ulso lace) 

repurar, to repeat 

repel ir, to repeat 

rezai , to pray 

represenlur, to represent 

repiiblica, lepuhlic 

rcservar, lo reset \e 

resfriar, to cool 

respeilo, respec t 

responder, to reply 

resposta, reply 

resiiltar, to result 

reter, to retain 

relrulo, portrait 

rciiniao, re union 

rebentar, to shoot 

re vista, review 

revogar, revoke 

ribeira, bank (of a rivet) 

rico, rich 

rincao, corner 

rio, river 

ritino, rhythm 

roiiliar, to rob, steal 

rodear, sat round, go mound 

roer, to chew, masticate 

rogiir, to tcifficM 

romper, to hteak 

roiipu, clothing 

roxo, red, scarlet 

rosa, rose 

rosto, face, countenance 
run, street 
roda, wheel 
rOgo, praver, tequcsi 
ruiido, noise 

S 

saber, to know 


sabedoria, knowledge. 

wisdom 

sdbio, wise 
sacar, to rake out of 
saco, sack 
sacrificio, sacrifice 
saida, e.Mi 
sal, salt 

salSio, drawing room 
sala, room, hall 
salvar, to save 
saude, health 
saiidar, to salute 
sao, sound, healthy 
Sno, santo, scant, holv 
sangiie, blood 
selvagem, savage 
salvo, safe 
sanar, to cure 
sapato, shoe 
Nupateiro, shoemaker 
satlsfaccao, satisfaction 
sa/iio, season 
scevao, section 
seco, dry 
segredo. secret 
secreliirio, secretary 
Seda, silk 
sede, thirst 
sede, sear 
seguir, to follow 
segiirar, secure, assure 
seguiido, second 
seguro, sure, set ure 
seguraiica, assmunce, 

insmaiice 

selo, seal 

sel\a, wood, jungle 
semana, week 
semelhanle, similar 
seriipre, always 
senda, path 
sinsil, satnal 
sinalar, to signal 
seiihor, Mi\, sir. gentleman 
senhora, Mrs,, madam, lady 
seiiliorio, right. 

out homy over 

seiitar, to sit 
sentido. sense 
seiilir, to feel 
sepiirnr, to separate 
ser, to he 
si*rio, serious 
service, service 
servir, to serve 
severo, severe 
sexo, ,s(^^ 
se, if 

seculo, centur »’ 
seguiiite, following 
sem, without 
seqiicr, stili, nevertheless 
situ, I'l'v 

singular, singular 
sino, hell 
sistemu, system 
siluavao, situation 
sil£ncii», silenie 
silcncioso, silent 
simpatia, sympathy 
simpdtico, sympathetic, 

pleasant 

simples, simple, single 
sbbre, an, upon 
Bobremesa, dessert 
social, scH'taf 
sociedadc, weiety 
sd, alone, only 
sol, sun 


The Essential Voealmlary 
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soldadOf soldier 
fi^lldo, solid 
sombrciro, hat 
(ioltar, let loose, loosen 
BoUctro, bin he lor 
Bombra, shade, .shadow 
subinetcr, to stdymit 
soar, to sound 
fionhar, to dream 
som, sound 
sono, sleep 
BOpa, soup 
soprar, to blow 
Burdo, deaj 

BUpreender, to surprise 
Nubstanciu, suhstame 
siibstituir, substitute 
suspeitar, to suspeit 
suspeivao, suspiaon 
suave, smooth, .soft 
Hustcr, to sustain 
siibito, immediately, sudden 
substitutu, substitute 
sucesso, event, result 
sujo, dirtv 
sul, south 

sdldo, .salary, wages 
solo, soil 
sftito, Jree 
sonlio, dream 
sortc, luck, destiny 
sofrer, to suffer 
supcrir, to suf^gest 
sujello, subject 
vSoma, sOin 
superfi'cie, surface 
superior, supcuor, better 
Bupur, to suppose 
Bupostn, supposing (that) 
suspcuder, to suspend 

T 

tal, such 
talvc/, perhaps 
tainanho, dimension, 

measiu e 


tambem, also 
tfio, as 
faiilo, .sp much 
tardar, to he late 
tardc, late 
tarde (n.), evening, 

afternoon 

tcatro, theatre 
Icleroiiar, to telephone 
tclefonc, telephone 
tele^rama, telegram 
trcniur, to tremble 
ter, to have 
tempestade, stotm 
templo, temple, church 
teoria, theory 
tcrminiir, to end 
teriniiio, term, limit 
tcrrciio, territory, land 
tcrrivel, teriihle 
terrilorio, tenitorv 
testemiinho, witness 
tempo, weather 
tenila, shop 
terra, land, earth 
tcso, stiff 
tesoiiro, trrasioe 
toiro (touro), hull 
tintii, ink 
tio, uncle 
tipo, type 
tirar, to draw 
tiliilo, title 

tocanlc, tone hing, relating to 
tocar, to touch, 

play an instrument 
todavia, yet 
todo, alt 
tomar, to take 
toiielada, ton 
torcer, to twist 
tort a, jHistry 
forto, twisted, crooked, 

one-eyed 

to.ssc, cough 


total, total 
trabalhar, to work 
tradu/ir, to translate 
traje, dress 
trazer, to bring, lead 
tranquilidadc, peace, 

quietness 

tranquilo, quiet 
traiisferir, to transfer 
transportar, to transport 
trapo, rag 
tras, behind, a/tei 
tratamento, treatment 
tratar, to treat, deal 
travar, to trace 
trem, train (also combuio) 
tremendo, n emendous 
trepar, to c limb 
trigo, wheat 
tribunal, court, tiihiinal 
triste, sad 
tristeza, sadness 
troviio, thunder 
tiibo, tube 

V 

ultimo, last 
iinico, oniv, unique 
unidade, unity 
uniao, union 
unir, to unite 
universal, universal 
universidade, universitv 
usar, to use, wear out 
iiBO, use 


vaca, cow 

viieiio, vciiuum, empty 
va^ao, waggon, caning 
valer, to he wonh 
vale, cheque 
vao, vain 

vapor, steam, steamer 
variedade, variety 


variAvel, variable 

varao, man, male 

vasilha, dish, ves.sel 

vaso, vase 

vazio, empty 

vela, candle 

veneer, to conquer 

vender, to sell 

veneno, poison 

ver, to see 

vir, to come 

venda, shop, .sale 

v>int:iif;cm, advantage 

verao, summer 

verdade, truth 

vcrdadciro, true 

verdc, green 

vergonha, shame 

verso, verse 

vestido, clothing 

vestir-se, to dress 

viagem, voyage, trip 

vez, time, occasion 

via, wav, means 

vibra^ao, vibration 

\\ATai;\i, glass (ror windows) 

vida, hfe 

vcllio, old 

vento, wind 

vinlio, wuie 

violent u, violent 

violeta, violet 

virtude, virtue 

visila, visit 

visitar, to visit 

vista, view 

viver, to live 

vivo, living 

voar, to fly 

voo, flight 

volume, volume 

volver, to leiurn, turn 

vote), vote 

voz, voice 

volt a, turn 


LESSON 10 

Reading Exercise 


H aving mastered the general principles of 
Portuguese grammar, and learnt, or 
learnt in part, the essential vocabulary, 
now comes the test ! Here is an extract from 
GuHivers Travels based on the Portuguese 
version by Henrique Marques Junions. The 
orthography is that of the pre-1940 edition, 
with modern accents. This is to i’amiliarisc 
the learner with the old spelling in which many 
books are printed. 

Try to read the Portuguese text without the 
aid of the English. If you find that you cannot 
make out the sense, then you do not know your 
grammar and vocabulary well enough. Persist 

GULLIVER’S VIAGENS DE 

TRAVEI.S GULLIVER 

Voyage to Liluput Vijigem a Lilliput 

AN ACC OUNT OF Mil OINOO, DFSCRIP^’AO DC MILDKNDO, 
THF CHIEF TOWN CJF LILLI- CAPITAL DE LILLIPUl, E DO 
PUT, AND THE king’s HOUSE, PALACIO DO IMPERADOR — 
— A TALK BETWEEN TMt CONVERSA ENTRE O AUTOR 
WRITER AND A CHIEF E UM SECKETARIO DE ESTADO 


with Gitlliver in Portuguese, working out each 
sentence, referring back to grammar and 
vocabulary when necessary. This will clarify 
many dilTicultics and drive home grammar and 
words. 

If, when you have done this, you are still 
puzzled, then there is only one thing to do : 
.start at the beginning of the Course and go over 
it all again. In any event, this will do no harm. 
What you must realise is that the Course pro- 
vides you with enough knowledge to make your 
way through a page of normal Portuguese. And 
it is now up to you to make the best of that 
knowledge. 

SFCRETARY ABOUT THE RELATIVA AOS NFCi6ciOS DO 
BUSINESS OF THAT NATION — lMP^.RIO — OFERECIMENTO 
THF WRIFER MAKES AN QlJE O AUTOR FEZ. AO IM- 
OFFER TO THE KING OF HIS PERADOR DE STRVIR NAS 
SUPPORl IN HIS (the king’s) SUAS OUFRRAS 

WARS. 

When 1 had been made O primeiro requerimento 
free, my hrst desire was que apresentci. depoiB de 



that T might see Mildendo, 
the chief town. The King 
readily p ve me that 
authority, out with a special 
request that 1 would do no 
damage to the townsmen or 
their houses. My design 
to come and see the town 
was made public. The wall 
round it is two and a half 
feet high and at least 
eleven inches wide, so that 
a carnage and horses may 
go round it very safely ; 
and there arc strong high 
lookout places at distances 
of ten feet. 


Stepping over the great 
west door, I went very 
slowly and sideways 
through the two chief’ 
streets, dressed only in my 
short undercoat, Ibi feai 
of damaging the roofs ol 
the houses with the skirls 
of my coat 

I went with the gicalcst 
care so as not to put my 
foot on any persons wlio 
might still he in the sirccis, 
though the orders were 
that everyone was to keep 
in his house, to be out of 
danger. The lop windows 
and roofs of the houses 
were so full ol onlookers 
that It seemed to me that 
III all my lourneys I had not 
seen a place in which so 
great a number oT persons 
were living. 


The town is a true square, 
the sides of the wall being 
all .‘'00 feet long. The two 
great streets which go 
across, cutting il into four 
quarters, are five feel w^dc. 
The nariow streets, into 
which I was unable to go, 
but only saw when 1 went 
by, are from twelve to 
eighteen inches. 


The town has space for 
500,000 persons : the 
houses are from three to 
five floors high : the stores 
and n^arkeis full of goods 

The King’s house is in 
the middle of the town, at 
the meeting of the two 
great streets. If is shut m 
by a wall two feet high, at 
a distance of twenty feel 
from the building. I had 
the King’s authority to go 
over the wall, and the 
space was so wide between 


Reading 

ter alcan^ado a mliiha 
liberdade, fol para obfer 
licenca do visitar Mildendo, 
capital do Impi^rio. O 
inipcrador deferiu-o, re- 
comendando-mc que iiao 
caiisasse damno algiim aos 
habifantes iiem taopouco as 
suas moradins. O povo foi 
avisado por iima proclu- 
macuo do desejo de que eii 
cslava possuido dc visitur 
a cidadc. A miiralha que 
a circumduva era da ultiirn 
dc dois pcs c meio c da 
espessura dc oito polegadas, 
pelo mcnos, de mancira que 
uni carro podia andar por 
cima c dar a volta 5 
cidadc com seguranca , c 
era flanqiieada dc fortes 
tdrres distaneiudas umas 
das outrus dez p6s. 

Passci por cima da grande 
porta ncidental c caminlioi 
vagarosamente c dc lado 
pelas diias mas principals, 
levando apenas o coletc 
vestido, rcccaiido quo as 
abas do gibrio lizesscm 
algiim cstago nos telhados 
c Lieiras das casus. 

la com o indxinio ciiidado, 
nuo ros.se pisar alguinas 
pessua.s que sc cncoiitravam 
pdas ruas, a pezar das 
Claras ordens expressas a 
tCida a gente para que se 
fechasse em casn, cn quanto 
cii aiidasse dc passeio. Os 
halciles', as janelas dos 
primeir os, seguiidos e ter* 
ceiros undarcs, as das 
iiguasfurtadas ou trapeiras, 
e os prtiprios beirais esta- 
vain tiio apiiihados de 
especladores, que vi logo 
ser enorme a populacao. 

A cidadc forma iima 
es|>^cic de qiiadrilatcro tendo 
cadu lanco de miiralha quin 
lieiilos p^'s de comprido. As 
duus rua.s muiores que se 
cruzam e a dividem em 
quatro quarteirdes igua(s, 
t^em I’inco pes de largura. 
As ruas pequeiias, aondc me 
iiao foi possivd ciitrar, 
idem a largura de doze a 
dezoito polegadas. 

A cidadc podc comportar 
quinlieiifas mil almas. As 
casas tCera tres ou quatro 
andares. As lojas e os 
mercados sao bem sortidos. 

O pal^cio (a casa) do 
imperador (del-rei) edificodo 
no centro da cidadc, onde 
as duas principals ruas se 
encontram, c rodcado duma 
elevuda muralha de dots pes 
e e.sta vintc pcs distanciada 
do cdificio. Sun majestade 
derfl'ine licen^a para eu 
trnnspor duma pernada 


Exercise 

that and the house that I 
was able to get a view of 
every side of it without any 
trouble The outer space 
is a square of 40 feet, and 
there arc two other squares 
inside It. In the farthest 
one arc the King’s rooms, 
which 1 had a .strong desire 
to see. but It was vcr> hard, 
because the great doors 
between one square and 
another were only eighteen 
inches wade 

Now. the buildings of 
the outei square were at 
least live feet high, and it 
w'as not possible for me to 
gel over them without 
doing them great damage, 
(hough the walls were 
strongly made of cut stone, 
and four inches thick. At 
the same lime the King 
had a gicat desire for me 
to sec his beautiful house ; 
but this I was not able to 
do till three days after 
In these three days I was 
cutting dow’n with my knife 
some of the tallest trees in 
the king's wood, which 
w'us ac a distance ol about 
a hundred yards from the 
town 


With these trees I made 
two scats w'llli three legs, 
about three feet high, and 
stiong enough to take my 
weight. The towiismeii 
were given news of my 
coming a second time, and 
I went through the towm 
to the King’s house with 
the two scats m my hands 
When I eamc to llic outer 
square I got up on one seat 
and took The other in my 
hand, and with great care, 
put It over the rool and 
down on to the space 
between the lirst and secotul 
squares, which was eight 
feel wide Then stepping 
over the budding Irom 
one seat to the other with- 
out any trouble, 1 got the 
first one up after me with 
a hooked stick In this 
way I got into the inner 
square, and going down on 
my side, I put my face to 
the windows of the middle 
floors, which had been kept 
open on purpose, and there 
bet ore me were the most 
beautiful rooms of which 
It IS possible to have an 
idea. 


There I saw the Queen 
and the young Princess in 
their separate rooms with 
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aqucia murnlha, a fim de 
ver u Rcu paldcio pur todos 
os ladoK. (> dtrio exterior 
c um quadradn dc quarcnia 
p6s e comprccndc dois 
outros d trios, 6 no mais 
interior que ficiim os apos- 
entos de .sua mulcstade, qiic 
CII tinhii grande dcscio dc 
ver, o que era dilicil tarefn, 

1 i s 1 o cornu ns p o r 1 a s 
maiores lliiham apenas dc- 
zuitu polcgadcs dc alto por 
sctc de largo. 

Demais, as constriicfles 
do dlrio exterior elevavain- 
sc a cincu pcs dc terreno 
c tornava-se-me imposivel 
dar uma pernada por cima 
delus sem risen de qiiebrar 
» loijsa dos telhados, cn- 
quanlo os miiros me nno 
dcssem ciiidado por screm 
solidamente const riiidos com 
pedras dc quatro polegadas 
dc espesura. O imperador, 
entretnnto, tiiilia grande 
vontadc de que eu visse a 
m a g n i f i c d 11 c i a do sen 
palacio, mas s6 an cabo de 
Ires dins e que me encontrei 
em estado de salisfazCflo 
depois dc haver eortado 
cum o men canivele algiiinas 
das maiores arvores do 
parque imperial afastado da 
eidade eincoenta toesas 
aproxim^dameiite. 

Dessas arvores fiz dois 
taiiilioretes corn tres p6s de 
altnra cadaiim e tao lories 
que piidessem aguentar>me o 
peso do corpo. Sendo a 
populaviio novamenle pre- 
vciiida, tornei a atravessar 
a cidadc e dirigime para o 
paldcio, levando na mao os 
dois taiiilioretes. Qiiaiido 
cheguei a um dos ladns do 
alrio exterior siihi para nm 
tamborefc e segurei o outro. 
Pas.sci esfe por cima dos 
telhados e pii-lo delicada- 
nienle no cluin, no espavo 
qne havia entre o primeiro 
e o segundo dtrio, qne tinliu 
oito pes de largura. Em 
seguida passei muito como- 
diimente por cima das 
consfruvoes, servindo-ine 
dos tamboretes c, quando 
me encontrei do lado dc 
dentro, tirei com um ganclio 
o tamborete qne Hcaru do 
lado oposto. Deste modo 
consegui chegur, ate uo 
dtrio mais interior onde, 
deilaiido>me de lado, met! 
a cara por Iddas as iaiielas 
do primeiro andar que 
tinham deixado licar abertas 
de propdsito, e vi os mais 
magnifleentes aposentos que 
inaginar se possu. 

Vi tamb^m a imperntriz 
c a jovem princesa nos seus 
quartos, rodcadas da sua 
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ihcir chief servants about cnmitlva. Sua majcstade 
(hem. The Queen was imperial dignou-se sorrir- 
leased to Rive me a very me Rraciosumentc e deu-me 
incl smile, and pul her pcia iancla a mfio para eu 
hand out of (he window lo bciiar. 
be kissed 

One morning, about two Quin/c dias depois dc 
weeks after I hud been haver recuperado a liber- 
made free, Rcdresdl chief dadc, recebi a visita de 
secretary (as he is named) Kedrcsal, sccretdrio de 
for private business, cume estado encarregado das 
lo my house wiih only one miNsfies parlicularcs, que 
servant He gave orders vein apenas acompanhado 
for his carnage lo be kept por um criado. Deu ordeni 
for him at a disiance and paru que <» coche o cs- 
made a request for an hour perassc a eerta distfinciu e 
of my lirnc, to which I pediiime que Ihe concedesse 
readily gave an agreement, uma bora de audicncia, que 
because he was a person of eii concedi eum miiito 
high position and great gosto, porqiie era uma 
qualities, and hec.iuse of pessna de alia posicSo e 
the kind help he had given uraiidesqualidades,eporque 
me when I was putting m> me aiiidava com o imper- 
troubles before ihc King ndor. Propiis-Ihe deitar- 
I said I would come down me no chdo para uue 
to the floor so (hat he piidesse hear a altuni dos 
might gel lo my eai with meus oiividos. Pile, por£m, 
less trouble , but he said preferiii que o tomassc na 
he would he more pleased palmu da mao durante a 
if I took him up in rnv hand eoiivorsa. Principiou por 
while we were Uilking. He me felicitar pela minha 
first said how pleased he liherdade, dizendo que podia 
was that I was free, and gabar-se de ter conlrilmivlo 
that to some degree he was um poiico para tiio I'eli/ 
lesponsiblc for that liappy resuitado. Em segiiida 
business ; but however, if aecrescentou que, sc nao 
It had not been lor the fAra o inleresse que a 
present condition of things c6rtc tomaru, nao seria 
in the government, 1 might tiio depressa que eu a 
not have been made free so ohtcria, prosseguindo : 
quickly. “ Because,” he “ Flmhura o nosso estado 
said, *' though to other pareea tloroseente aos ollios 
countries, wc seem to be so do estraiigeiro o quo e 
wcll-ofT, we have two very eerl<i ^ que temos dois 
bad things to put up wii h — grandcs males a dchelar : 
a violent group in the de dentro uma podcrosa 
nation itsell, and the danger rac^ao , de fora, a invasao 
of attack from outside by de que estumos ameacados 
a very strong country As por um formidavel inimigo. 
to the first, I have to make Com respeitu ao priineiro, 
It clear to you that for more prcciso 6 que saiba que hii 
than seventy months past selenta bias e picos que 
there have been two groups cxistem dois partidos coii- 
righling for power in this (riirios ncstc imperio, sob 
country under the names os nomes dc iR/VMrrKSAN 
of Tramt‘ik\an and e SLAiurcKSAN, termos dc- 
Slaniccksan, from their rivados dc altos e baixos 
high and low shoes, which taedcs (heels) dos seus 
IS the only point in which supatos, pelos quaes se 
they are differcni from one distinguem. 
another. 

*' It is said, in fact, that Nuu falta quern seja de 
the high shoes arc more in oplniao, e facto, que os 
harmony with our old tacdos altos sdo mais con- 
form of government But formes & nossa antiffa 
however this may be the constituivao. Apesar disso. 
King has come to u sua majestadc resolveii 
decision tliut all who are servir-se apenas dos taedes 
in his government arc lo baixos na admlnistragao 
have low shoes, and nil do govdrno e em todo.s os 
who arc in positions depen- cargos que dependem da 
dent on the King, as you coroa. Hode mesmo veri- 
have no doubt seen ; and Hear que os tacoes de sua 
the King's heels are lower majestude imperial sao, 
by at least a drurr than pelo menus, mais baixos um 
any of his government drlirk do que us de qual- 
{dnirr is a measure about quer outra pessoa da cArte. 
the fourteenth part of an (O drurr t aproximada- 


inch). The feeling of hate mente a dAcima quarta 
between these two groups is parte duma polegada.) O 
so great that they will not 6dio dos dois partidos estd 
have food or drink or any em tal grau que ni&o comem, 
talk with one another. n3o bebem iuntos, nem se 
Wc take it that there arc a falam. Temos quasi que 
greater number o^Ttameck- a certeza de que os Trameck- 
san, or high shoes, than of sans ou tacAes altos s3o 
us , but all the power is em maior numero do que 
on our side. n6s : a autnridade, porAm 

A na nosso milo. 

We have a fear that ** Contudo, andamos siis- 
the Prince, the future King, peitosos de que sun alteza 
has some tendency in the imptTial, o presuntivo hcr- 
dircction of the high shoes, dciro da coroa, tern alguma 
At least, It is quite clear to inclinaeao para os taedes 
us that one of his shoes is altos. Pelo mcnos tivemos 
higher than the other, ocaslao de ver que um dos 
which gives him an un- scus taedes 6 mais alto do 
equal w^alk. que otro, o que o fa/ coxear 

um pouco. 

“ Now in the middle of ‘‘ Ora, no nieio destas 
these troubles inside the intestinas dissensAes, 
country, there is danger ostamos ameapados duma 
of an attack from the invasSo pelo lada da ilha de . 
island of Rlefuscu, which Blcfuscu, quo £ outro grande j 
IS the other great nation imperio do universo, quasi | 
of the earth, almost as tSo grande e tao poderoso \ 
great and strong as this of conio Astc, porqiie, segundo V 
the King. As to what you temos ouvido dizer, hA \ 

have said, that there arc outros imperios, reinos e ^ 

other countries and govern- cstndos no mundo, habitados 
ments on the earth with por crlaturas humunas t3o 
beings of the same si/c as grandes e I3n alias romo 
yourself our wi.se men are vAs, os nossos tilosofos, 
m much doubt about it, porem, pAem Mias diividas 
and w'oiild be happier in e preferem coniecturar que 
the belief that you have cuistes da liia ou dalguma 
come down from the moon cstrela, porque o que e 
or from one of the stars, facto e que cem mortals do 
Because it is certain that vosso tumanho consum* 
a hundred beings of your eriam em pouco tempo lAda 
si/c would in short time a frufa e todo o gado dos 
make destruction of all estados de sua maiestade 
the produce and animals imperial. Hemais, o.s 
in the King's lands. In nossos historiAgrafos, hA 
addition, oui hisioiies of sets mil luas, nao fazem 
SIX thousand months sav rcfercncia u outras rcgiocs 
nothing about any other senao aos dois grandcs 
parts hut the two gre.it imperios de l.illiput c de 
countries of l.illiput and Blefiiseu. Pstas duas 
Hlefuscu. These two great iiumerosas poleiicias t5em, 
powcis, as 1 was going lo eomo ia dizendo, aridado 
say, have been at war for empenliadas durante trinta 
the past 36 months. It had e seis luas muni guerra mu- 
lls Sturt in this : everyone itissimn acesa, e motivada 
IS in agreement that the pelo segiiinle ; tAda a genie 
old way of opening an egg coiicorda era qiic a maneira 
at a meal was at the priniitiva de partir os ovos 
greater end. antes de serem comidos e 

batcr com Ales no rebArdo. 

“ But the father of the “ Mas o avA de sua 
father of the present King, majestude iinperantc, em 
while he was a boy, was crlanca,estando para comer 

about to have an egg one um ovo, teve a infclicidade 

day, and, in gelling it open de cortar um dedo, o que 
in the old way, by chance deu motive a que o im- 
onc of his fingers was cut. peradm* seu pai lavrasse um 
For this reason, the King, decrefo cm que ordenava 
his father, made a law aos sens subdltos, sob 
ordering a serious punish- graves penas. que partlssem 
mcnl for anyone opening os ovos pela extremidade 
an egg at the greater end mais dcigada. £lste decreto 
The nation was so angry irritou tanto o povo que, 
at this law, our histories consounte narram os nossos 
say, that there have been cronistas, houve por essa 
SIX attacks against the Apoca seis revoltas numa 
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governments because of it, das quais um imperador 
in one ot which a King was perdeu a vida c outro a 
put to death, and in an- coroa. Kstas qucstiunculas 
other, a King's rule was intostinas foram sempre 
ended. The rulers ol fomentudos polos soberanos 
BIctuscu were frequently do Blefiiscii e, quando a.s 
responsible for these suhlevaedes foram suffo- 
troubles in the countiy, cudas, os oulpados rofn- 
and when they were over, giarum-scMiesto imp^rio. 
those who were sent out Pelas cstatisticas que so 
of Lilhput, went there It flzorain, oiue mil homoms, 
is said that at different times ein dlversas epocas, pre- 
11,000 persons have been ferirum morrer a submeter- 
put to death for going on so ao deoroto do parlir os 
opening their eggs at the ovos pda oxtromidado mais 
greater end. dclgadu. 

“ Hundreds of books of “ Foram cscritas o puh- 
great size have been printed licadas oontenas do 
on this question ; but for voluminosos livros aocrca 
a long time the distribution deslo asunto . mas os 
of books by the Great- livros quo dofoiidiain o 
cndians has been slopped, modo do partir os ovos pelu 
and there has been a law extremidade mais grossa 
to keep any of the group foram proihidos dosdo logo, 
from having positions c (odo o sou parlido foi 

dodarado iiicapuz do oxor- 
cor qiialquor funovao 
piiblica. 

At the time of these “ Diiranie a iniiiterrupta 
troubles, the rulers of s6rie daquolos niotiris, os 
Blcfuseii frequently made imporadoros do Blofusou 
protests through their lizorarn froc|iionros roerimi 
representatives, saying lhal riavnes por itUermodio dos 
wc were making a division sous o m b a i x a d o ros , 
in lelijiion by going aguinsi aoiisaiido-iios do pralicar 
one of the chief teachings um orimo, ^iolando um 
of our great teacher prceoito ruiulamoiKal do 
Luslrog, in il.e '*'4ih pan nosso grande prophola 
of the Hlundercral, which Lustrog no (|iiiiu|iiagosimo 
is their Koran. quarto capitulo do Brun- 

dooral, quo o sou Alcorao 

Bui this IS taken to be “ Isto, poroin, foi ooii- 
only a false reading ol these sidorado oonio iima simples 
words • ‘ All who have inlorpretaeao do sonlido do 

true belief get their eggs tovto, oujos tormos cram 
open at the right end/ and quo * Todos os liois qiiobra- 
which IS the right end, riio os ovos pola o\- 

FATRACT FROM ‘ O SFC ULO ’’ OF 
LISBON 

The student should now be able to read the 
following : 

C ORREM PERIGO 

os lesouros cxistentes na 
Bibliotcca Nacional 

NO VALOR DE MUITOS MILHARES DH 
CONTOS 

segundo afirmou ontem 

O DEPUTADO SR. DR. MARIO DE 
ALBUQUERQUE, O QUAL PEDUJ A 
ATENCAO DO GOVfiRNO PARA ESTE 
CASO GRAVE QUE MUITO AFECTA O 

NOSSO patrimOnio cultural 

Voltou a funcionar ontem a Assemblcia Nacional, 
com a preiven^a de sessonta e clnco depuiados, Presidlii 
o sr. prof. dr. Jos^ Alberto dos Reis, que comunicou 
ter recebido, para ratificacfies, o dccrcto-lei n.^ 30*332. 

No periodo de antes da ** ordem do dla.” o sr. dr. 
M&rlo de Albuquerque, vivamente apoiado pur tdda 
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seems, in my poor opinion, tremidade mais c6moda, 
to be a quesiion for every c na miiiha opiniAo, deve 
man’s private feeling ; or deixar-se consci^neia de 
at least in the power of cada iim a rcsolueiio de qual 
the chief judge to say sejn a extremidade mais 

cuinoda, ou pelo menos, 6 ft 
aiitoridudc do soberano 
magistrado que compete 
resolver. 

“ Now the Circatcrulians Ora, os partidftrios da 
who w'crc sent out of the extremidade mais grossa, 
country got so much credit quo se encontravam exilados 
in the Click' of the ruler of viram lanta diferenca na 
HIcfuscu, and so much cfirte do iniperador de 
sect el support from tlieir Blefuscu e taiilo uuxillo c 
group in this country, that apoio no nosso prdprio 
there has been a violent pais, que se seguiu uma 
war between the two grande guerra sangiiinolenta 
nations for 36 months, m entre as duas naccAs que 
which first one and then durou tririla e scis luas, 
the other Iras seemed to gel com vftrios £xitos para 
the best of it. qualquer das paries. 

“ In this lime there has “ Ncstii guerra perdemos 
been on our side a loss of qiiarcnla naus de linha e 
40 warships, and a much um grande niimero de 
gieaicr numbei of smaller navios com Irinta mil dos 
vessels, together with 30,000 no.ssos mais valcntes niariii- 
of our best tigluers hv land heiros c soldados. I)ft-se 
and hy sea The damage coiiio certo qiic a perda 
on the othci side is said .sofridn pclo nosso inimigo 
(o be somewhai greater foi superior, 
than outs 

“ However, they have “ .Seja como for, o que A 
now got ready a great facto c quo os de Blefuscu 
number ol ships, and are preparaiii agora um temivcl 
about to make an attack esiiiiadra, para operarcin 
on us The King, who has um desembarque nus costas 
gieai bclicl in you, because do nosso imperio. Ora, 
you have no fear and arc siia majestade imperial, 
veiv strong, has given me tendo a mftxima confianea 
orders to put tills slalcmciii na vossa coragem, e lendo 
ol his business belorc you ” cm altissimo aprevo a vossa 
I Area, pcdiii-me qiic vos 
pormehorisasse todos e.stes 
assiintos.’' 


a assemblcia, chainou a atengiio do Coverno para ** dois 
casos graves para a nossa cultura — o drama dn Bibliotcca 
Nacional, c a trislc siluagao do Miiseii da Muriiiha.*’ 
A primeira, ondc sc aciiniulam preciosidades c raridadcs 
que, lima vc/ inulili/adas, nao mais podenlo scr 
subsliluida.s, nao tcni condieAes de defesa contra os 
malcficios da traga. Depois de Icmbrar que o Fstado 
gasta, por ano, aproximadamente, ollocentos contos 
com a Bibliotcca, verba coiisideravel para o iios.so 
aperlado meio intclectual, referiu que o terrivcl insecto 
detcriora e doslroi anualmente uma quantidade aflitiva 
de cspAclcs. “ Dm alto fimcionario da Bibliotcca dizia- 
mc, lia anos, aprecnsivameiite conlou que o valor 
dos prejiiizos deve oscilar pclo valor das aquisl^dcs, 
pois cstas sao, na malor parte, livros modernos, fftceis 
dc encontrar no rnercado, ao pas.so que a destruiefio 
sc da. subretudo, nos livros antigos." 

Di 5 .se que a direcgfio da Bibliotcca tom procurado 
atenuar o mal. “ liifclizmente— observou - dispOe de 
poucos meios dc defesa. Nfto hft uma camara de 
desinfeceao, c as estantes, de madelra, anacrdnicaa. 
ImprAprias para limpeza, estfto totalmcnte contaminadas.’* 

Depois de Icmbrar como no estrangelro $e procura 
solucionar os problemas anftlogos, disse quo o da 
Bibliotcca Nacional tern outro aspecto grave ; falta 
de espaco, refcrlndo que jft nao hft, quasi, lugar para 
mais livros, c os corredorcs cstfto de tal forma atravan- 
cados com estantes, que, se houver um Togo, nfto escapa 
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nada.*’ AArmou que um patnmdnio tSo rico como o da 
BibAoteca— ricu sob o aspoclo cultural e rico sob o 
aspect 0 material., pois vale uina soma incalculilvd 
de milbares e milharcs de contos — merece sacrificios, 
acrescentando que £ste caso nao ^ dnico, pois, segundo 
0 Informoii um ilustre professor, a Iliblioteca da 
Universidadc dc Coimbra tern, upesar da magiilAeciicia 
do decurativo, tambem, o seu drama. Ai, o inimigo 
iiao 6 o liieho. Il' a humidade.'' 

O deputado fabiu, a segiiir, do que se passa com o 
Museu da Mariiiha. Lciiihrando nao haver na Europa, 
Hem no JVIundo, uma cidadc de tradivdes ridiitica.s mais 
bclas de que Lisboa, disse ser doloroso ver o pouco 
cuidado que tern havido com as rcliquias maritimas, 
que Id fora merecem lodo o respeito. Recordou que 
Paris tcin, desde 1827, o seu Museu Maritimo, e que 
Madrid cidade interior lamhem tem o seu Museu 
desde 1844. Eiitre nos, oricialmenlc, varias ve/es se 
rcconheceu a iiecessidade de eiicarar a serio este 
pndilema disse- mas a.s medidas tomada.s foraiii quasi 
sempre piiros platoiiismos." (() Scculo, 10/2/1940.) 

HINTS FOR FllRIHFR STUDY 

li is unlikely ihal llie sludenl who has mastered the 
grammar given in this Course will re(|iiire mueli more. 
Hut, il he wishes to pursue his studies furthei, there is 
a book that can be recommended A (jKimmar of the 
Portuguese I uuguugv by Joseph Diiiiii (David Nutt, 
London, I9.U), and the Hispanic Society of America). 
T he liasis auil Lssentuils of Portuguese by Charles Diitl 
IS also useful. 


Dictionaries. A good dictionary is essential, such 
as that by Michaelis (Carolina dc Vasconccllos). A 
Portuguese dictionary written for Portugue.se and 
Brazilians is Diccionario Prdtico Illustrado by Jayme dc 
Seguicr. 

The huttitiilH, There is an English version of the 
Lusuids of CamOcs by J. J. Aubcrtin, which has the 
Portuguese text opposite This is an excellent reading 
book for the beginner. If he cannot find a copy, he 
should obtain fiom Portugal a text of the Lusiads 
prepared for young readers, wdth explanatory notes, 
A good one is OS I. US! A DAS para as escolas e para 
0 povo by Jose Agostinho 
Cicneral Reading. The next .step is to form a general 
acquaintanceship with Portuguese literature, and the 
Hisiona da Literatura Portugue.sa by Mendes dos 
Rcmcdios is both a history and an anthology. With 
this book, the sludenl can form his taste and seek out 
those works of most interest to him 

If a novel is to be read, then A Selva by Ferreira de 
Castro can be leeommcnded ; an English version of it 
appeared in 19J4 The novel deals with hie on a rubber 
plantation in North Brazil and it is, in its class, a 
masterpiece. 

With these few hints, the student has open before him 
a great tield of reading f]vcn (hough his studies be 
(or purely commercial purposes, he must not neglect 
the liieraiure. For their literature provides ibe key 
to the psychology of the Portuguese and Biazilian 
peoples, and the foreigner who is acquainted with it is 
infinitely better equipped than he who has ignoicd it. 
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INDEX 

This is a general Index lo all the wealth ol' ml‘ormaiitin contained in five volumes and fifty Courses. 
To avoid confusion, each item indexed refers the inc|Liircr to a pti^c number only. The appropriate volume 
can be discovered at a glance, by reference lo the panel printed at the top of every left-hand page of the Index 
(also at the foot of this page). 

Throughout the Index, titles of complete courses are printed in capitals, e.g. ARriiin-CTURF ; Monfy 
ANO Banking. 


A 

Aahmes, 320, 321 
Abacus (archit.), 5 
Abbasid Dynasty, 371-2 
Abdul Hamid II, 470 (and illus.), 
471, 478 

Abercrombie, Lascellcs, 759 
Abu Bekr, 370 
Abyssinia, Geography, 914 5 

— Italian Conquest, 489 
-reconquered by British, 499 -500 

Academy of Dramatic Art, Royal, 
2356 (and illus.) 

Acceleration, and Gtavily. 289- 90, 
607 

— Mechanics, 287-8 
Accidence (dcHnilion). 2558 
Accidentals (mu'..), 1909 
AC'COUNTANf'Y, 1423 68 
Accounting Machine, 1441 
Accounts, Classification of, 1425 8 
—Company, 1449 51 
— Joint Stock Company, 1448 9 
Partnership, 1442 3 
— Profit and Loss. 1435 6 
--Punched Card System of Keep- 
ing, 1466-8 
-Trading, 1433-5 
Acetaldehyde, 149 
Acetic Acid, 151 
Acetone, 150 

Acetylene Senes, Chemistry, 147 
Achaeans, 326, 343 
Acid Chlorides, 1 52 
Acids, Aromatic, 165 
—and Bases, 114 
— Fatly, 150^4 

- sec also individual acids 
Acorn- Worm, 2067 
Acquired Characters, 77 -8, 80 
Acre, 389, 448 

Acropolis, 327 (illus.) 

Actium, Battle, 347 


Adam, Robert, 32 
Adder’s-Tonguc l-crn, 1585 (illus ) 
Addison, Joseph, 769 (and illus ), 
770 1 

Addition, 1 188, II9I, 1193, 1215 
Aden, Geography, 876 
Adler, Alfred, Psychology, 1514 6 
Adrenal Glands, 974 5 
Adrenalin, 975. 1486 
Adrian IV, Pope, 388 
Adriaiiuplc, 'Treaty, 457 8, 459 
— Bulgars take, 479 
Aegean Civilisation, 1157, 2107 9 
(with illus.) 

Aegospotami, Baltic, 333 
Aeolis, 326 
Aerial, 2016 
Aerofoil, 1034 6 
Aironmiik’s, 1033 ^0 
Aeroplane, Flight Theory, 1034 9 
(with illus.) 

Aeschylus, 176-8 (illus. 177) 
Aesthetics, Plato on, 999 
Actius, 359-60 

Afghanistan, Geography, 877 
Atrica, Geography, 908-19 (with 
maps ) 

-’Carthage in, 341 (map), 342 3 
—Vandals in, 359 
— Islamic Empite, 370 (with map), 
371 -2 

-Anglo-French Rivalry in, 470, 
472 
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Pages Volume 

1—560 1 

561 — 1120 2 

1121 — 1679 3 

1681—2244 4 
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— Social History. 2186 91 (illus. 

2188 9) 

Africa, East, Campaign, 499-500 
Africa, North, Campaigns, 500“ 1. 
505 6, 2320 

Africa, North-East, Geography, 
913 16 

Africa, North-West, Geography, 
910 13 

Africa, Southern, Geography, 
9I7--I9 

— see also South Africa 
Afiica. South-West, Geography, 
918 

Agadir Incident, 479 
Aj^amemnon, lomb, 1163 (illus.) 
Age-Scls, 577 
Agmeourt, Battle, 400 
Agreement, Forms of, 160) 
Agiicola, 351 

Agriculture, Medieval 2135 6, 
2140 

— Primitive, 566-71, 1138 -9 
Progress in Eng., 2169-72 (with 
illus.) 

Agrippina, 350 
Aileron, Aircraft, 1054 
Ainsworth, W. Harrison, 799 
(illus.), 801 

Air, Chemistry, 125-6 

- and Flight, 1034 9 
Freedom of the, 1648, 1650 

— Pressure, 610 11 
Aircraft, Airports, and Traffic 
Control, 1082 5 (with illus.) 
— Design, 1070-3 (with illus.) 

— Engines, 1043-9 (with illus.) 

Instruments, 1073 6 (with illus.) 
— Materials and Construction, 
1057-63 (with illus.) 

— Military and Naval, 1088-90 
(with illus.) 

— Navigation, 1077-8 
— Passenger and Freight, 1079-82 
(with illus.) 
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— Propellers, 1063 5 (with ill us.) 
— Safety Equipment, 1085-7 (with 

illus.) 

-Types, 1039 43 (with illus.) 

— Wings and Control Surfaces, 
1049 56 (with illus.) 

— as Transport, 1286 7, 2200 
Airframes, 10^7 8 

Air Lines, maps 1286-7 
Airports, 1082 5 (with illus.) 
Airscrew See Prot>cllcr, Aircraft 
Aisne, Battle, 481 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace, 439 
Ajanta, Frescoes, 1177 (illus.) 
Akbar, 415 (and illus ), 1362 
Akhnaton, 321, 322 (and illus.) 
Akkadians, 319, 1145, 1153 
Alamein, Battle, 506, 2320 
Alaric I, 358 9 
Alaska, Geography, 898 
Ala-ud-Din Khilji. 405 
Albcftiz, Isaac, 1953, 19.54 (illus.) 
Alberoni, Cardinal, 436 7 
Albert us, Magnus, 1004 
A Ici blades, 333 
Alcohols, Aromatic. 164-5 
— C'hemistry, 148 50, 154 6 
-Dihydric, 154 

— ITihydric, 158 
Aldehydes, Aliphatic, 149-50 

— Aromatic, 165 

Alembert, Jean D', 2166 (illus.), 
2167 

Alexander T (Bulgaria), 471 (and 

illus.) 

Alexander III, r\)pe, 388 9 
Alexander VI, Pope, 408, 411 
Alexander I (Russia), 449 (and 
illus.), 450 J (and illus.), 456 
(and illus ), 457 

Alexander 11 (Russia), 464, 470, 
471 

Alexander 111 (Russia), 471 
Alexander the Circat, 335-6 (with 
illus.) 

— Ill India, 362 

Alexander, F.-M. Viscl., 508, 2320 
Alexandria, Foundation, 335 
Alexius Comnenus, Emperor, 
385-6 

Alfieri, Vittorio, 1788 (and illus.), 
1789 

Alfonso X, of Castile, 1776 
Alfred the Great, as Man of 
Letters, 762, 2564, 2568 
—as King, 2249 
Algae. 51-3, 1571-4 
Algebra, 1214 19 
“Equations, 1238-42 
— Identities, 1234 8 
Algcciras Conference, 478 
Algud, 1747 
Alizarin, 167 
Aljiibarotta, Battle, 398 
Alkali, 114 

Alkaline Earth Metals, 116 
Alkaloids, Vegetable, 167 
Allelomorphs, Definition, 59 
Alligators, 2081 
Alliteration, 709 
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WHICH VOLUME ? 


Pages Volume 

1—560 1 

561—1120 2 

1121—1679 3 

1681—2244 4 


2245 -2688.. This Volume 


Allotropy, 132 

Alphabet, English, 259 60, 2558 
(illus.) 

— Phonetic, 2335-6 
Alsace, annexed by France, 425, 
429 

— ceded to Germany (1871), 467 
Alternators, 2480-2 (with (illus.) 
Aluminium, C’hemistry, 119-20 
— U.scs of, 1309, 2420 I (and illus.) 
Alva, Duke of, 419 (and illus.) 
Amcncmhcl III, 3 19 (and illus ) 
Amenhotep I, 321 
Amenhotep 111, 321 (and illus.) 
Amenhotep IV, 322 
America, Cieography, 890 2 (map 
891) 

— Discovery, 408, 2152 3 
— Conquisladores in, 415-16 
— Early Colonies, 2162 6 (with 
illus ), 2284 

— see also Canada ; South 
America ; United Slates 
America, Central, Geography, 899 
(with map), 900 
— - and Spaniards, 2153 
America, South. See South 
America 

American Independence, War, 
441-3, 2290 

American Literature, 820 30 
Amiens, Peace, 449, 450 
Amines, 153-4 

Ammo- Acids, in Plants, 1544 
— in Proteins, 48 
Aminoplastics, 168 
Amman, Josl, 2149 (illus.) 
Ammonia, Chemistry, 126 
Ammonite, Tiiassic, 1888 (illus.) 
Ammonoids, 1873 
Amontes, 320 
Amorium, Battle, 371 
Ampere, Unit, 645 
Amphibia, 2076-9 
— Earliest, 67-8, 70 
Amphibian Aircraft, 1042 
Amplification, Audio-frequency, 
1995-6 

— Radio-frequency, 1997 8 
Amplifiers, 1989-90 
Amratian Culture, 1142r 3 
Analysis (gram.), 278-80 
Analytic Languages, 255 
Ancestor Cult, 594 (and illus.), 
595 -6 

Ancren Riwle, 763, 2573 
Anderson, Maxwell, 830 
Anderson, Sherwood, 828 


Andromeda, Nebula of, 1755 
(illus.), 1756-7 

Angelico, Fra, 1379 (and illus.) 
Angiosperms, 66 

— Classification of, 1560-5 (with 
illus.) 

Angkor Vat, 1182 
Angles, Compound, 1219 
— Measurement, 1202 
— Negative, 1219-20 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 762, 2564, 
2573 

Angola, 919 
Angora, Battle, 399 
Angular Velocity, 290 
Aniline, 163 

Animal Kingdom, Divisions of 
the, 2026 8 

Animals, Evolution, 66-8 
-Flight, 68 
— Fossil, 70 

- Growth, 2096-7 ' 

—Husbandry, 569 71 

- Natural Selection, 78-9 ^ 

— m Palaeolithic Art, 1137 | 

Protective Coloration, 79 

— Psychology, 1474 
--Unicellular, 51-3 

Anne, Queen, 2282 4 (illus. 2283 
Annual Parallax, 1737-9 ^ 

Annunzio, Gabriele d’, 1790 
Anode, 1988 
Anthracene, 167 
Anthranilic, Acid, 166 
Anthraquinone, 167 
Anthropology, Social, 561-604 
Antibodies, 984 5 
Anticline, 1861 (and illus ), 1862 
Anti-Comintern Pact, 495 
Anligonus Gonatas, 337 
Antimony, Chemistry, 130 

- uses of, 1309 
Antiochus 111, .343 
Anlipatcr, 336, 337 
Antiquarianism, 1122 
Antitoxins, 984-5 
Antoninus Pius, 352 
Antonius, Marcus, 347 
An/io, 508 

Apes, and Man, 7.3 
Apollo, 2111, 2113 (and illus.) 
Apollonius Rhodiiis, 185 
Appearance and Reality (philos.), 
1009 

Appendix, Vermiform, 968 
Apulcius, Lucius, 198 (aud illus.) 
Aquatint, 1415 

Aqueduct, Carthaginian, 2119 
(illus.) 

Aquinas, Thomas, 1004 
Arabia, Saudi, Geography, 875 
(map),JJ76 

Arabs, and Islam, 369, 370 (and 
map), 2129-34 (with illus.) 

— see also Moors 

Arachis Oil, 1303 

Arachnids, 2054-7 

Aragon, 15th-century Rulers, 403 

Arbela, Battle, 335 

Arcadius, 358, 359 
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Arce — Bacon 


Arce, Caspar Nuftc? de, 1779 
Arch, 16-19 

Arch Bridge, 2428-30 (with illus.) 
Archaeologist, Training, 1125-7 
Archaeology, 1121-86 
Archaeopteryx, 71 
— Fossil, 1889 (illus ) 

ArcKimedcs, Principle, 612 
Architecture, 2-46 
— Chi mu, 1185 

— Decorated, 20 3 
— Domestic, 37-40 

— Early Christian and Bv/antine, 
13 16 

— Early English, 19-21 
— Edwardian, 40 

— Functional, 40 3 
— Georgian, 30 3 
"• Gothic, 1 8 24 

— Gothic Revival, 34 5 
—Greek, 4 8 
—Inca, 1185 

— Industrial Hfficicncy and, 40 
— Industrial Revolution and, 35-6 

— Norman, 17 18 

— Orders, 4-7 

— Perpendicular, 23 4 
' Regency, 33 -4 

— Renaissance, 24 7 

— Romiin, 8 13 

— Romanesque, 16 18 

— Saxon, 1 8 
-of Schools, 42 

— Twentieth Century, 40 3 
Architrave, 5 

A ret inns ol Miletus, 173 
Ardennes, Battle, 514 (and illus.) 
Argentina, Cieographv, 904 5 
' Independence, 468 
Argote, Kills dc Gongoia v, 1777 
Arian lleiesy, 357, 367, 368 
Ariosto, 1 iidoMco, 1788 (and 
illus ) 

Aristophanes, 179 80 (and illus.) 
Aristotle, Achievement oi, 183 
— Aquinas and, 1004 
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illus.) 

Caiman, William Bliss, 831 
Carnac, 1 149 (illus ), 1 1.50 
Carnot, l.a/arc, 446 7 
C’arolmgian Dynast>, 375-6 
Carpets, 1551 

Carrier Wave (rad ), 1992-5 
Carnsll, Lewis. 807 
Carthage, and Rome, 341-3 
—Trade, 1167, 2117 

— Art, 1 1 68 (ilkis.) 

Cartilage, 955 

Cartwright, Edmund, and Power 
Loom, 2175 (and illus.) 

Casein, 168-9 
Ca.sh Ratio, 931-3 
Ca.ssino, 508 (illus ) 

Cassius, 346, 347 

Caste System, 361 

Casting of Clav Models, 2649 52 

Cast Iron. 2418-19 

Castor (asiron.), 1746 

Castor Oil, 1 303 

Catalys.s. 94-6 

Gather, Willa, 827, 828 (illus.) 
Cathode, 1988 
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Cathode Rays, and Atom, 102 
— Oscillograph, 655 
— Properties, 653-4 
Cathode Ray Tube (illus.), 2019 
(and illus.), 2020 
Catiline, 345 

Cattle, raising, 1290, 1291 
- - as Wealth. 570-1 
Catullus, 190 
Catuvellauni, 1169 
Caucasus, Geography, 861 - 2 
Causation, Aristotle and, 1001 
Cavalcanti, Guido, 1786 
Cave Art, Palaeolithic, 1135-7 
(with illus ) ; colour plates 
facinff 2100, 2101 
Cave Dwellers, Palaeolithic, 1133 
(and illus.) 

Cavendish, Henry, 101, 125 
Cavour, Count, 464 (and illus.), 
465 

Caxton, William, 2150 I (and 
illus.) 

Cecil, Lord David, 787 (and illus.) 
Cell (biol.), 50 (and illus.), 51, 55. 
954 (illus.), 955-6 
(hot) 1529 31 (and illus.), 
1590-2 (with illus.) 

(electric), 644 5 

Ccllim. nenvcnulo, 1384 (illus.), 
1385, 1788, 2157 
Cello, 1925 

Cellulose, Acetate, 169 
* Nitrate, 169 
-in Ravon, 160 
Celts, 317, 1167 8, 1 1(.9 (illus ) 
Cement, C'hemisiry, I 18 
Roman, 12 13 
Centipedes, 2048 

Central I’lecincily AiUhonty, 2496 
Centre ofCiraMlv, 30I--3 
Centuiion, 2119 (illus ) 
Cephiilochortiata, 2068 
Cephcids, 1748, 1756 
(’erebellum, 982 
( eriLim, 136 

Cervantes, 1778 (and illus) 
Ceylon, Geogiaphv, 879 
Dagobas, 1181 2 

( e/anne, Paul, 1411 , colour plate 
fat oti* 1416 

Chaeronea, Battle, 335 
C'hain Drive, 2438 (and illus.) 
Cluilcolithic Age. 1132, 1145 
Chalk, 1894 5 (vvith illus.) 
C4iambcrlain, Joseph, 2307 (and 
illus.) 

Chamberlain, Neville, 490 (and 
illus ), 491, 1316, 2315 
Chambers, Sir William, 32 
Chandragupia I, 337, 362 
Chandragupta II, 363 
Change. Bergson and, 1028 
Changes, Legal, 1598 9 
Channel Islands, Geography, 845 
Chanson de Geste, 1762 
Chanson de Roland, 1762 
Chapman, George, 736 
Charcoal, 121 


Chardin, Jean Baptiste Simeon, 
1392 (illus.), 1393 
Charges, Electric, 644 
C^hariemagne. 373 5 (vvitli illus.) 
Charles I (I ngland), 422, 2271-5 
Charles 11 (England), and Louis 
XIV, 427. 428 9. 430 
—Reign, 2276- 7, 2278 (and illus.). 
2279 

Charles II, Emperor, 375 
Charles V, Emperor, 411-13 (and 
illus.) 

Charles VI, Emperor, 437-8 (and 
illus.) 

Charles III (France), 375 6, 377 
C harles VII (France), 406 
Charles IX (France), 417-18 
C ’ha lies X (France), 458 
Charles XII (of Sweden), 435 
(and illus.), 436 

Charles Albert (Sardinia). 460, 
461, 464 

Charles the Bold (Burgundy), 407 
(and illus ) 

Charles Kdwaid, Young Pre- 
tender, 439, 2287 (and illus.) 
Charles Martel, 372 
(’harics's l aw, 86, 622 
ChateaubiiancI, 1770 (and illus.) 
C’hatharn, William Pitl, Farl of, 
2288 (illus.), 2289, 2290, 2291 
Chattels, Definition of, 1610 
C’haticrton, 1 homas, 743 
Cliaucer, Geoffrey. 7 1 8 (and illus.), 
720, 1787 

C’hcddar Gorge, 1876 (illus.) 
Chekhov, Anton Pavlovich, 1799 
(ami illus ), 1800 
C'lllMlSlRY, 8^ 170 
Cheops, 318 (and illus.), 1358 (and 
illus ) 

Chenier, Andre, 17(i9 
Chcstertield, 4th l ari, 773-4 
Chesterton, G K , Essays and 
C’rilicism, 784 
— Novels, 815-16 

- Poems, 758 

Cliiaiig Kai-shek, 494 (illus ), 495, 
529 

Chichi mecs, 1183 
C hile, C'fcography, 9(32 

- Independence, 468 

— War with Peru and Bolivia, 477 

— lacna-Anca Settlement. 494 
Chiltcrn Hundreds, Stewardship 

of, 1642 

C’himu Period, 1184-5 

China, Geography, 882-4, map 883 

— Early History, 364 6 
--^Great Wall, 365 (and illus), 

1180 

— Medieval History, 405 6 
—defeated by Japan, 1894, 472, 
494 

— Boxer Rebellion, 473 
— Foreign Concessions, 473, 2193 
— “ Open Door ” Policy, 476 
—History, 1905-37, 494-5, 2194 
—in 2nd'World War, 502, 520 


—Communist Domination, 529- 
30, 2194 

-Culture, 1179 81 (with illus.) 

— Railways, 1285 
—Crops, 1293 

—An, 1362-4 (with illus.) ; colour 
plate facini; 1261 
“ C'hindils." 505 (and illus.) 
Chlorine, Chemistry, 136-7 
CTiloroform, Chemistry, 152 
Chlorophyll, 51 3 
C’hopin, Frederic Framjois, 1948 
(illus.), 1949 
Chou Dynasty, 364 
Christianiiv, adopts Aristotle’s 
Ideas, 1001 

— aiiihorised by C'onslantinc I. 356 
Buddhist influence on, 1178 
— and Byzantine Art, 1372 
—in China, 1180-1 
— dominates Medieval Philo- 

sophy, 1002-5 
—in England, 2248 

— Ill Japan, 1 1 82 

— Roman Emperors and, 349, 

350, 352, 355, 1175, 2124-5 

— Roman Slate Religion, 358 
C'hrornium, 135-6, 1309 
C'liromogene, 168 
Chromosomes, in Cell Division, 

50, 55, 1590 -2 
~ and Heredity, 60-2 

— Multiplieaiion of, 81 
Chromosphere, 1690 
C’hurchill, Criiarles, 743 
ChLiichill, Sir Winston S., and 

Atlantic Charter, 502 (and 
illus ), 503 
— in Athens, 512 

— at Yalta, 513 (illus.) 

—at Potsdam, 522 

— as Author, 784 (illus,), 785-6 

— as Prime Minister, 2316 (and 

illus ), 2317, 2321, 2322 (and 
illus.), 2323 
Churinga, 595 (illu.s). 

Cicero, Career and Works, 188-9 
(with illus.), 345 
Cid, The, 1776 
Cihate, 2033-4 
Cimabue, 1377 (and illus.) 
Cinematography, 2363' 8 (with 
illus.) 

Cimmerians, 1171-2 
Circles (maths.), 1201-4 

— Problem Solutions, 1251-5 
Circuit, Electric, 2468 70 (with 

illus.), 2494 (and illus.) 

— Polyphase, 2474 5 (with illus.) 
Citric Acid, 156 
City Churches. London 
Citv States, Ancient Greece, 327, 
■ 337-8 

— Medieval Italy, 403 
Civil Aviation, 1079-82 (with 
illus.) 

Civil War, 2274 5 
Civil Wrongs, 1603-4 
Clan. System, 583-5 
—and Totem, 593-4 
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Clarendon, Earl of, 767 
Clarinet, 1926-7 (and ilhis.) 
Clarke, Marcus, 832 
Classical Literature, 171-98 
Classification, Botanical, 1556-8 
(with illus.), 1560-5 (with 
illus.), 1569-71 (with iJlus.) 
—Zoological, 2024-6 (with illus.) 
Claude, Georges, 126 
Claudius 1, 350 (and illus.) 
Claudius, Appius, 339 
Clavichord, 1934 (and illus.) 

Clay, Modelling in, 2645-51 
Clefs, 1908 

Clcmenccau, Georges, 483 (and 
illus,) 

Clement III, Pope, 385 
Clement V, Pope, 395 
Cleopatra, Anthony and. 347 
— Caesar and, 346 
—Queen of Egypt, 337 
Clermont, Council, 386 
Climate, Chief Factors in, 1968-70 
(with illus.) 

Clive, Robert Clive, Lord, 2288 
(and illus.), 2289 
Cloaca Maxima, 338, 339 (illus.) 
Cloete, Edward Stuart, 833 
Clovis, 368 

Club Mosses, 1587 (and illus.), 
1588 (and illus.) 

Clutches, 2439 (and illus.), 2440 
Cnossus. See Knossos 
Coal, Deposits, 1879-80 
— Distillation, l(>0 
— Formation, 1859 
--as Fuel, 1311 12 
Coal Gas, By-products of, 1312 
— Carbonisation, 160 
Coal Measures (geol.), 1875, 
1879-80 

Coal-Mine 2173-4 (and illus.) 
Coal-Tar, 160-1 
Cobalt, Chemistry, 142 
—Uses of, 1309-10 
Cobbett, William, 777 
CocKincal, 1304 
Cochrane, Thomas, 468 
Cockcroft, Sir John, 109 
Cocoa, Production of, 1296 (and 
map), 1297 

Codification, Legal, 1619 21 
Coclenterata, 66, 2036-8 
Coffee, Production of, 1296 (and 
map) 

Cognition, 1475 -6 
Cohesion (psych.), 1476 
Coin, British, 925 
Coke, 121 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 427-8 (and 
illus.), 430 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, Poems, 
745 (and illus.), 746-7 
— on Shakespeare, 776 
Colcshill, Berks, 26 (illus.) 
Coligny, Gaspard dc, 417 (illus.), 
418 

Collins, Wilkie, 806, 807 (illus.) 
Collins, William, 741 
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Colloids, I0I-2 
Colombia, Geography, 901 
— Independence, 468 
Colon (physiol.), 968 (and illus.) 
Colosseum, 9 (and illus.), 2098 
(illus.) 

Colour-blindnc.ss, Transmission 62 
Colours, Awareness of, 1489-90 
— of Flowers, 57 
— Philosophy and, 1023 -4 
— Physics, 633-7, colour plates 
facing 624 and 625 
Colum, Padraic, 759 
Columbus, Christopher, 408, 410, 
2152 (and illus.), 2153 (and 
illus.) 

Column, Classical Orders, 3-7 
(with illus.) 

Colza Oil, 1303 

Combination, Chemical Laws. 
87-8 

Combining Weights, Law, 88 
Combustion, 122 
Comedy, British, 2346 
—Greek, 179-80 
— Roman, 186-7 
Comets, 1720^ (with illus.) 
Comintern, established, 486-7 
Commensalism, 53 
Common Law, 1615-17 
Commonwealth Literature. 830 3 
Communism, Russian, 24(X)-3 
Commutator, 2478 (and illus.) 
Companies Act, 1456-7, 1460 
Company, Holding, 1461-3 
-Joint-stock, 206 -7, 1448-9 
— Profits and Reserves, 1459 61 
— Promoter, 206-7 
Competition, Restriction, 249 
Composers, Early, 1940, 1941 (and 
illus.), 1942 

— 17th-century, 1942 (and illus.), 
1943 

— 18th-century, 1943-6 (with illus.) 
— Modern, 1951-6 (with illus.) 
Composite Order of Architecture, 
Roman, 8 

Compounds, Aliphatic, 14(>-7 
— Aromatic, 160-6 
— Chemical, 84-5 
— Lewis’s Theory, 111 
— Organic, 143 7 ff. 

Compton, A. H., 662-3 
Compulsory Acquisition, 1638 
Conation, 1475, 1476 
— Processes of, 1492-3 
Concerto, 1931-2 


Concrete, Reinforiced, 42, 2431 
(and illus.) 

— Roman, 13 

Conde, Louis I dc Bourbon, 
Prince, 418 
Condiment, 1305 
Conductivity, Thermal, 624 
Confucianism, 1180 
Confucius, 364 (and illus.), 365 
Conglomerates, 1858-9 
Congo Basin, Geography, 916 
(and map), 917 

Congreve, William, 788, 789 

(illus.) 

Conics, 1255-9 
Conjugation (zool.), 54, 55 
Connective Tissue, 955 
Connor, Ralph, 831 
Conrad II, Emperor, 381 
Conrad III, Emperor, 388, 393 
Conrad, Joseph, 813, 817 (illus.) 
Con.sidcration, Doctrine of, 1602 
Consonance, 1918-19 
Consonants, Classification, 2329- 
31 I 

— Pronunciation, 2331-1 I 

Constable, John, 1398 9 (aiid 
illus.) \ 

Constance, Council, 399 400, 404, 
2147 \ 

Constance, Treaty, 389 ' 

Constans II, 370-1 \ 

Constant Composition, Law, 87 
Constantine I, the Great (illus ), 
356 (and illus.), 357 
Constantine IV, 371 
Constantine XII, Emperor, 401 
Constantine, Biitish-Roman Em- 
peror, 358. 359 

Constantinople, new Roman 
Capital, 336 (illus ), 357 
— under Justinian, 368-9 
—Leo III in, 371 
— taken by l urks, 401, 410 
Conslantius, 357 

Constellations, 1731, 1732 (map). 

1733, 1715-6 (and maps) 
Constituency, Parliamentary, 1642 
Constitutional Law, 1627- 8, 1634- 
50 

Conioiirs (map), 1983 (and illus ), 
1984 

Contract, Law of, 1601-3 
Controls, Aircraft, 1049-56 (with 
illus.) 

Convection, 624 

Converters, in Electricity, 2487-88 
(and illus.) 

Convoluta, 53 

Cook, Captain, 2183 (and illus.) 
Coolidge, Calvin, 492 (and illus.), 
493 - 

Coolidge Tube, 654 
Cooper, James Fenimore, 821 
Copenhagen, Battle, 449 
Copernicus, Nicolaus, 1685, 1687 
(illus.), 2154-5 

Copper, in Archaeology, 1147 
— (Themistry, 116 
—Uses, 1310, 2420 



Coral, In England, 1870 (illus.), 
2039 -40 (and illus.) 

Coral Sea, Battle, 503 -4 
Cordite, 128 

Cordova, 2133 (and illus.), 2134 
Corelli, Marie, 812 
Corinth, and Athens, 333 
— Destroyed by Rome, 343 
Corinthian Order of Architecture, 
Greek, 6-7 
— Roman, 8 

Cork, Formation of, 1534 
Corm, 1526 

Corneille, Pierre, 1765 (illus.). 

1766 
Cornice, 5 

Corn Laws, Purpose, 220, 2299 
Corot, Jean Baptiste, 1403 (and 
illus.) 

Corpuscles, Blood, 954 (and illus.), 
956-8 

Correggio, 1380 

Cortes, Fernando, 415 (illus.), 416 
Corunna, Battle, 452 
Cosmic Radiation, 108 
Costs, Opportunity, 225 
--Real, 224 

Cotman, John Sell, 1401 ; coUim 
plate facbif^ 140^ 

Cottages, English, 38, 39 (and 
illus.), 40 

Cotton, Production of, 1298 (map). 
1299 

Cotton-Seed Oil, 1303 
Counicr-Reformation, 414 
Country Houses, Irnglush, 39 40 
Couperus, Louis, 1802 
Courts, Law, 1624 7 
Covalcncy, Co-ordinate, Ml 
Coventry, hornbed by Geimans, 
2318 (and illus ) 

Coverdale, Miles, 765 
Coward, Noel, 794 (and illus.) 
Cowley, Abraham, Essays, 768 
-Poetry, 739 

Cowper, William, Letters, 774 

- Poetry, 742 (illus.), 743 
Cozens, Alexander, I4(X) 1 
Cozens, John Robert, 1400 1 
Crabbe, George, 744 
Crabs, 2057, 2058-9 
Cracking, in Distillation, 96 
Craik, Dinah M., 807 
Cranial Nerves, 977 (and illus.) 
Cranmer, Thoma.s, and Praycz 

Book, 765 

— as Archbishop, 2264, 2265 
Crashaw, Richard, 739 
Crassus, 345, 346 
Crawford, Valancy, 831 
Crecy, Battle, 396 
Credit, for Industry, 204-5 
Cresols, 164 

Cretaceous Period, 1892-6 (with 
illus.) 

Crete, Earliest Inhabitants, 1119, 
2107-8 

— Knossos Excavations, 1125 
(illus.), 1161 (and illus.), 1162 

— Minoans in, 325, 1 1 54-5 
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— Archaeology, 1161-4 (with 
illus.) 

Crimean War, 463-4, 2304 (illus.), 
2305 

Criminal Law', 1605-8 
Croce. Benedetto, 1789 (illus.), 
1790 

Crocodiles, 2081 
Croesus, 328-9 (and illus.) 
Cromagnon Man, 74 
Crome, John, 1399, 1400 (illus.) 
Cromwell, Oliver, Foreign Policy, 
426, 2274-6 (with illus.) 
Cromwell, Thomas, 2263, 2264 
(and illus ), 2265 
Crookes, Sir W., 2.34 
Crookes's Dark Space, 653 
Cross-Fertilization, 56-7 
Cruck Construction (archit.), 39 
(illus.) 

Cru.sade.s, 384 6 (with illus.), 388, 
389 (and illus.), 390 (and 
Illus.), 392, 394, 2138-40 
Crustaceans, 2057 9 
Cryptogams (hot.), 65, 1521 
Crystalloids, 101 
Crystal Palace, 35-6 
Cubism (art), 1412 
Cullodcn, Battle, 439 
Cunaxa, Battle, 334 
Cuneiform Script, 319 (and illus.), 
1 146, 1165 

Curie, Marie, 103, 104, 105 
Curie, Pierre, 103, 104, 105 
Currency, Blocked, 941 
Managed, 947 9 

— Primitive (illus.), 572 (illus.), 

573 4 (and illus.) 

Current, Alternating, 2470-3 
(with illus.) 

-Direct, 2468 70 (with illus.) 

Cm rents, (Jeean, 1973 (and illus.) 
“ C ursor Miindi," 717 
Curves (maths.). Standard, 1260- 3 
Cuttlefish, 2061 2 
Cynewulf, 714- 15 
Cynosccphalac, Baltic, 343 
Cyprus, Geography, 874 
Cyrus the Great, 328 (and illus.), 
329, 1172 (and illus.) 

Cyrus the Younger, 334 
Cytoplasm, in Cells, 50 
Cyzicus, Baltic, 333 
Czech Literature, 1806 
Czechoslovakia, Geography, 8M 

— Formation, 483 

under BencS, 486 0 

— annexed by Germany, 1920 
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Dagenham, 46 
Dagobas, Ceylon, 1181-2 
Dahomey, 912 

Dairy Produce, 1291 (and map) 
Dalhousie, Lord, 2302 (and illus.). 
2303 
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Dalton. John, Atomic Theory, 
88-9. 102 

— Law of Multiple Proportions, 87 
Dams, Largest, 1313, 2462 (and 
illus.) 

Danaans, 326 
Dance Music, 1938-40 
Dandelion, 1558 (illus.), 1559 
Danes, Invasions by, 2249, 2250 
Daniel, Samuel, History, 767 

— Poetry, 724 

Danish Literature, 1803, 1804-5 
Dante, 1786 (and illus.), 1787, 
2147 (illus.), 2148 
Damon, George.s, 446-7 
Danubian Culture, 1140 
Dan/Jg, 488, 491 
Dardanelles, British Attack, 481 
Dario, Ruben, 1781 
Darius 1, the Great, 329, 330 
Darius 111. 335-6 
Darius Hystaspi.s, 362 
Darnicy, Lord. 2267, 2269 
Darwen, Charles, and Natural 
Selection, 57-8, 78-9 
— and Materialism, 1026 
— and Evolution (illus.), 2181 (and 
illus.), 2182 

Date Palm, 1564 (and illus.) 
Daudet, Alphonse, 1772, 1773 
(illus.) 

Daumier, Honore, 1404 (illus.) 
Davcnanl, Sir William, 788 
David, Jacques Louis, 1402 (and 
illus.) 

Davidson, John, 755 
Davy, Sir Humphrey, Safety 
Lamp, 122 (and illus.), 123 
Dawes Plan, 485, 495 
Debentures, Classes of, 1455 
Debussy, Claude Achillc, 1951 
Decemvirs, 339 
Decimal System, 1192-4 
Decorated Architecture, 20-3 
(with illus.) 

Defoe, Daniel, 769 (and illus.), 796 
Dekkcr, Thomas, G nil's North 
book, 768 
— Plays, 736 
Delacroix, E.iig^ne, 1402 
Dc La Mare, Waller, Poems, 758 
(illus.), 759 

Dc La Roche, Ma/o, 832 
Delian Confederation, 331-2 
Delius, Frederick, 1955 (and illus.) 
Delphi, Stadium, 2113 (and illus.) 
Demand, Elfect, 210-11 

— Effective and Ineffective, 218-9 
— Forecasting, 247-9 
—Schedule, 214 

— and Unequal Incomes, 219-20 
— see also Supply and Demand 
Demosthenes, as Orator, 183 (and 
illus.), 184 

— on Philip of Macedon, 335 
Denham, Sir John. 739 
Denikin, Anton, 486 
Denmark, Regional Geography, 
856 
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— Nazis overrun, 496 
Dennis, C J., 832 
Depreciation (acet.), 1458-9 

De Ouincey, Thomas, 111 (and 
illus.) 

Descartes, Ren6, Philosophy, 
1006 7, 1008 

— anil Body and Mind. 1026, 1767 
(and illiis ) 

Desmids, 1572 (and illus.) 
Detective Story, 817. See also 
Collins. Wilkie, fl«f/Poc, E. A. 
Detector (radio), 1998 2000 (with 
illus.) 

Devolution, War of, 428-9 
Devonian Period, 1872-5 (w'ith 
illus.) 

Dialects, 2559 61 
Diamonds, Chemistry, 120 1 
—Uses, 1308 

Diatoms, 1573 (and illus.), 1574 
Diaz, Bartholomew, 408, 410 
Diaz, Porfirio, 477 (and illus.) 
Diazo, Salts, 163 

Dickens, Charles (illus.), 802 (and 
illus.), 803-4 
Dickinson, Emily, 825 
Dicotyledons, 1560 (and illus.), 
1561, 1562 (and illus.), 1564 
Diderot, Denis, 1 768 (illus.), 1769, 
2166 8 (with illus.) 

Diesel Engine, 2459 61 (with ilius.) 
DilTraction, of Eight, 637 9 (with 
illus.) 

Ditl'usion, Liquids and Solids, 615 
Digestion, Processes (illus ), 963 8 
Diminishing Utility, Law, 212, 215 
Dinoceras, 1899 (illus.) 

Dinosaurs, 70-1, 2080-1 

- Skeleton, 1888 (illus.) 

— Trachodon, 1893 (and illus.) 
Diocletian, 355 
Dionysius, 334 

Directory, Ercnch, 447 8 (and 
illus.) 

Disccmnling, of Bills, 205. 933 4 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Novels, 807 
— as Politician (illus.), 2299 (and 
illus.), 2300, 2306 
Dissonance, 1918 19 
Distillation, Fractional, 96 
Distribution, Industrial, 1203-4 
— of Production Factors, 223 
— of Product of Indiisirv. 228-9 
—and Rationing, 216 7 
" Divine Right of Kings,” 2385 
Division (maths.), 1188 9, 1193, 
1218 

Divorce, Law of, 1612-15 
Dobson, Austin, 754 
Dobson, Frank, 1420 (illus.), 1421 
Dodder, 1549 (and illus.) 

Dogfish. 2071-2 
Dollfuss, Englebert, 488 
Domon, 1148-9 (with illus.) 
Dolmetsch, Arnold, 1933 (and 
illus.) 

Dome, Roman, II (and illus.), 12 
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Domestic Architecture, 37-40 
(with illus ) 

Domett, Alfred, 832 
Domitian, 351 

Donat, Robert, 2359 (and illus.) 
Donatello, 1384 (and illus.) 
Donne, John, 724-5 (and illus.) 
Don Quixote, 1778 (and illus ) 
Doppler’s Principle, 1739 40, 1745 
Dorians, 326 

Doric Order (archit ), Greek, 5-6 
(with illus.) 

— Roman, 8 (and illus.) 

Dos Passos, John, 828 
Dosscrct, 15-16 

Dostoyevsky, Feodor Mikhailo- 
vich, 1798-9 (and illus ) 
Double Bass, 1925 (and illus.) 
Double-Entry System, 1424-5, 
1428-30 

— Books used, 1430-3 
Douglas, Gavin, 721 
Douglas, Lord Alfred, 754 
Dounreay Atomic Energy Station, 
109 

Dover, Charles 11 landing at, 
2277-8 (and illus.) 

Dowson, Ernest, 754 
Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, 811 
(illus ). 812 
Drag, Aircraft, 1052-3 
Drake, Sir Francis, 420, 2267 
(illus ), 2268 
Drama, 2343 68 

— English (to Elizabethans), 727- 
37 

—(17th to 20th Century), 787-95 
-Greek, 176 80 
—Roman, 186-7, 195-6 
— Rtiman to Modern Times, 
23.50-1 

Drawing and Design, 2581-2652 
Drawing Papers, 2584 
Drayton, Michael, 724, 725 (illus.) 
Dreiser, Theodore, 827, 828 (illus.) 
Dresden, Battle, 454 
Drink water, John, 793 
Drogheda, 2274 (illus.) 
Drummond, William, 724 
Drummond, William H., 831 
Drums, 1930 (and illus.) 

Drupes, 1557 
Drydcn, John, Plays, 788 
— Poetry, 740 (and illus.) 

—Prose, 768 
Drypoint, 1415 

Dumas, Alexandre, 1771 (and 
illus.) 


Dumas, .lean, 101, 144 
Dunbar, Battle, 2275 (illus.), 2276 
Dunbar, William, 721 
Dungoyne Hill, 1855 (and illus.) 
Dunkirk, Evacuation 496, 2317 
(and illus.) ; colour plate 
facing 2316 
Duns Scot us, 1004-5 
Duodenum, 965 -6 
Dupleiz, Joseph Francois, 2288 9 
Durer, Albrecht, 1385 (and illus.), 
1386 

Dutch Literature, 1801-2 
Dvorak, Antonin, 1948 (illus.), 1949 
Dyck, Anthony van, 1388 (and 
illus.), 1395 
Dyes, Aniline, 163 
— A/o, 163-4 
— Dyeing Processes, 166-7 
— Production, 1303 (map), 1304 
-'Vegetable, 1304 
Dynamics, 2432-4 (with illus ) 
Dynamos, 2475-8 (with illus ) 
Dynamometer, 2433-4 (with illus ). 
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Earle, John, 768 

Early English Architecture, 19-21 
(with illus.) 

Earth, Magnetic Action, 643 
— Position in Space, 1960-1 
*- Struciurc, 1862 3 
—Weighing, 609 

Earth Movements (gcol.), 1860 2 
(with illus.), 1881, 1899-1900 
Earthworms, 2044, 2046 
East India Company, 2285 (and 
illus.), 2291 2, 2293 
Echegaray, Jose, 1779 
Echinoderms, 2062-4 
Eclipse, 1690 -1 (with illus.) 
Ecliptic, The, 1960 1 
Economic Gi:«>i.iKAPHv, 1283 
1314; colour ciiagrani facing 
12SS 

Economics, 199 252 
— Primilivc, 571 -4 
Economist, Industrial, 251-2 
Ecuador, Geography, 901 
Eddington, Sir Arthur, 1025 
Eden, Sir Anthony, 2325 
Ede.ssa, 386 7, 388 (illus.) 
Edgeworth, Maria, 799 
Education, Plato on, 996 
— in United Kingdom, 2324 (and 
illus.), 2325 (illus.) 

Edward T (England), 393, 395, 
2254, 2255 

Edward ll (England), 2256-7 
Edward II H England), 396 7 (and 
illus.), 2257 (and illus.), 2258 
Edward IV (England), 2260 1 
Edward VI (England), 2265 
Edward VII (England), 2307 8 
(and illus.) 

Edward Vlll (England), 2315 
Edward, Prince Charles, 2287 (and 
illus.) 



Edward the Confessor, 2250 (and 
illus.) 

Edwardian Architecture, 40 
Eels, 2075 

Egbert, King, 2248-9 
Egypt, Ancient, History, 317-19 
(with illus.), 320-3 (with 
illus.), 1152-3 (and illus.), 
1158-61 (with illus.) 
—Pottery, 1 126 (illus.) 
—Prehistoric Craftsmen, 1142-5 
(with illus.) 

^Pyramids, 1152 3, 2103 (and 
illus ) 

— Temples, 11 59 (and illus.), 1160, 

2104 (and illus.), 2105 
-Art, 1158 (illus.), 1357 9 (with 
illus.) ; colour plate facing 
1360 

— Priesthood, 1159 
-Trade, 1160 

— Foreign craftsmen, 1 1 60 

-- Early Civilization, 2102 6 (with 
illus.) 

Egypt, Modern, Geography, 914 
— Napoleon in, 448 
— British Protectorate, 470 

— and Sue? Canal, 528-9, 2326 
Ehrenburg, Ilya, 1800 
Einstein, Albert, on Mass and 

Energy, 108 

— 'I'hcorv of Relativity, 660 2, 
1757 

'Eisenhower, Gen. D. D., in War, 
506, 519 (illus.), 2318 (illus.), 
2320 

— as U.S President, 528 
Elam, 324 5 

Elba, Napoleon in, 454 ; colour 
plate fac ing 449 
Electors, Imnenal, 398 
Elkciricai Engini.i kinc,, 2467 
96 

Electricity, fiom Atomic Power, 
109 

— Generation, 2491 6 (with illus.) 
-Principles, 643 6 

-from Water Power, 1313, 2461 
6 (with illus.) 

Electrification, 643 
Electrro-Chcmistry, 98 100 
Electrolysis, 98 100, 651 
Electro-Magnetic Induction, 649- 
51 

Electrons, in Atom, 102, 103, 654 
— Linkage and Valency, 1 10-1 1 
— Mass and Velocity, 660 
— and Photons, 662-3 
— Positive, 663 
— Quantum Groups, 109 10 
— Wave Form, 659 (illus.), 664 
Elegy, 711 

Elements, Artificial, from Atomic 
Fission, 108 
— Chemicals, 84-5 
Elgar, Sir Edward. 1954, 1955 
(illus.) 

Eliot, George, 805 (and illus.), 806 
Eliot, T. S., Plays, 795 
— Poems, 760 (and illus.), 761 


Edward — Europe 

Elizabeth 1, Queen, 417, 419 20 
(with illus.), 2265 (illus.), 
2266-8 (with illus.), 2565 
Elizabeth 11, Queen, 2326 
Elizabeth, Queen of George VI. 
2314 (illus.) 

Elizabethan Literature, 737 
E'lliott, Ebenezer, 749 
Ellis, ETavelock, 787 
Ellora, Temple, 1178 (and illus.), 
1179 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, 764 
Embryology, and Evolution, 74-6 
Emeralds, 1308 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 822 (and 
illus.) 

Emotions, Analysis, 1484 7 
Empiricism, 1009-12 
Employment, Maintenance, 247 9 
Encke’s Comet, 1 720 (illus.), 1721 
Enclosures, l.and, 2169, 2171 

(illus ), 2172 

Endocrine Glands, 973-6, 1487 
Endogamy, 582 
Endosperm, 1 525 
Energy, Conservation. Law, 85 

- r icctncal, 646 9 

- Mechanics, 310 
— Physics, 609-10 
— Quantum of, 657 

Enghein, Due d’, 499 (illus ), 450 
Engines, Aero, 1043-9 (with illus.) 

Heat, 2444 8 (with illus.) 

Eni.ini I KING, 2417-66 
—El K IKK AI, 2467-2496 
England, Architecture, 17 43 
-- Regional Geography. 843 5 
-Hundred Years War, 396, 400 

- I'own Planning, 43 6 

“-at War with Netherlands, 426, 
428 9 

— at War with Spain, 419-21 
— in War of Spanish Succession, 
431 3 

For ancient history sec Brilain ; 
for history since 1707, see Great 
Britain ; Jor geography see also 
British Isles ; for history sec 
British History 

English Art, 1394 1401 (with 
illus ), 1406-10 (with illus ) 
Enc;i isH Lanc;uagl, 253-84 
— Classical Elements, 172 
— Pronunciation, 2331-5, 2336 42 
■ see also Phjloi ooy, 2554-80 
Eniu ISH LncRATURE, 701-833 
iMinius, 186 
Entablature, 5 
Entente Cordialc, 478 
Enver Pasha, 479 (illus.) 
Environment, and Evolution, 79- 
80 

— and Heredity, 1478 9 
Enzymes, as Catalysts, 48 9 
— m Digestion, 963-6 
— in Plants, 1545 

Eocene Period, 1896-9 (with illus.) 
Epaminodas, 334 
Epht halites, 363 
Epicureanism, 184 
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Epistemology, Hegel on, 1017 
— Idealism and, 1025 

— Kant on, 1014 

- Physics and, 1024 
Epithelium, 955 
Ep>om Salts, 118 
F£p.>tcm, Sir Jacob, 1421 (and 
illus.), 1422 

Fquaiions, Chemical, 90 

— Graphical Solutions, 1260-3 
— Linear, 1238 9 

— Quadratic, 1239 41 
“ Trigonometrical, 1242-5 
Et|Liilibnum (chem.), 93-4 
— Price (econ.), 21 5 16 

— Stable (mcch ), 302 
— Static (mech ), 295 

Equity, Definition of, 1599 1601 
Equivalent Weight, 113 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 1801-2 (and 
illus ), 2155, 2157 
Eiigcna. See John the Scot 
Eros (art), 1693 
Erosion, 1858, 1975 
Ervinc, St. John, 794 
Erythrocytes, 956 
Esar-haddon, 324 
Espronceda, Jose dc, 1779 
Essential Oils, 1303 
Esters, 152 3 

Fstonia. See Baltic States 
Etching, 1415 16 
Ethane, Chemistry, 147 
Ether (chem.). 150-4 
-- (space), Light in, 633 
Ethics, 1028 31 
Plato on, 995-6 
Etiolation, 1543 
Ethiopia. See Abyssinia 
Ethnography, 563 
Fihnology, 562 
Ethyl Alcohol, 148 
Ether, 150 

Ethylene, Chemistry, 147 
Etruscans, 338 9 

— Tomb Ercsco, 1369 (and illus.) 
Etymology. Sec Philology, 2554 

80 

Eucalyptus, 1304 

Eugene, Prince, 432 (and illus.), 
433-4 

Euphonium, 1928 (illus.), 1929 
Euripides, 178 (and illus ), 179 
Euro|>c, Regional CJeograpiiy, 840 
‘ 1 (and map) ; colour map 
facing fi64 

— Cenlral, Geography, 862 (and 
map), 863 4 

— Icc Age, 1128 (and illus.), 1129 
— in Neolithic times, 11 40-1 (and 
illus.) 

— Ancient History, 325-6 (with 
illus.) 

after Charlemagne, 378 (map) 
— in Laic Medieval Times, 402 
(map), 406 8 (with illus.) 

— in 16th Century, 410-14, 417 - 21 
(with illus.) 

— ^in 17th and 18th Centuries, 
421-41 (with illus.) 
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— under Napoleon, 452 (and map) 
— after Congress of Vienna, 455- 
60 (with illus.) 

—in mid- 19th Century, 460-1 
(with illus.), 462 (map), 463 
—after First World War, 485, 483, 
484 (map), 485-7 
— in Second World War, 495-9, 
506-20 (with illus.) 

— Liberated from Nazis, 517 
(map) 

— Iron Age in, 1167 
— Medieval Art in, 1373 
European Payments Union, 242. 
941-2, 952 

European Recovery Programme, 
527, 951-2 

Evacuation, Civilian, 2316 (and 
illus.) 

Evaporites, 1860 
Evelyn, John, 767 (and illus.) 
Evidence and Procedure, Law of, 
1621-2 

Evil, Aristotle on, 1001-2 
Evolution, Animals, 66-8 
— Darwin’s Theory, 78-9, 2181-3 

— Embryology and, 74 -6 
— Environment and, 79 80 

— Fossil Evidence, 68-71 
—Horse, 71-3 

— Lamarck’s Theory, 77-8 
—Man, 73 -4, 76 
— Plants, 64-6 

Excavation, Scientific Methods, 
1123-5 

Exchange, Foreign, Rates, 241-2 
— sec also Bills of Exchange 
Exchange Equalisation Fund, 947- 
8 

Existentialism, 1030 
Exogamy, 581 
Explosives, Chemistry, 128 
Exports, British, 243^ 

— Invisible, 240, 243 
Fixtrovert, 1512 
Eyck, Hubert van, 1386-7 
Eyck,' Jan van, 1386 (and illus.), 
1387 

Eye, Protection, 983 


F 

Factors (maths.), 1189, 1193 
— algebraic, 1235 -6 
Fulaise Gap, Battle, 509-10 (and 
illus.) 

Falla, Manuel dc, 1953-4 (and 
illus.) 

Family, System, 582-3 
Faraday, Michael, on Electrolysis, 
98-100, 102 
— Law of, 649 
Farnesc, Elizabeth, 436-7 
Farquhar, George, 788-9 
Fascism, in Italy, 487, 2403-4 
— Abolition, 507 
Fashoda Incident, 472, 478 
Fats, in Food, 969 
—Temperature and, 49 
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Fatty Acids, 150-4 
Fauvists, 1410, 1412 
Feather-Stars, 2067 
Fenelon, Francois, 1767 (and 
illus.), 1768 

Ferdinand 1 (Bulgaria), 478 (illus.) 
Ferdinand 1, Emperor, 413 14 
Ferdinand 11, Emperor, 422-3 
Ferdinand 11 (of the Two Sicilies), 
456 (illus.), 457, 459, 460, 461 
Ferdinand V (Spain), 403, 407 8, 
410 

Ferdinand VII (Spain), 456 (illus.) 
Ferguson, Adam. 774 
Fermentation, Alcoholic, 148-9 
Ferns. 65, 1583-5 (with illus.) 
Ferric Salts, 142 
Ferricr, Susan E., 802 
Fertilization (bot.), 1 551-2 
Fetish, 602-3 (with Ulus.) 
Feudalism, Beginnings, 376 
— in England, 2252 
— in Japan, 405 

— in Medieval Europe, 377-9, 
2380-2 

Fibres, Synthetic, 1300 
Fiduciary Issue, 926 
Fielding, Henry, 797, 798 (illus.) 
Fighters, 1090 
Figure Drawing, 2612-4 
Fillet (archit.), 5 
Fin, Aircraft, 1050 
Finance, Dominant in Economics, 
202, 204-5 

Fingal’s Cave, 1856 (and illus.) 
Finland, Regional Geography, 
856-7 

— conquered by Russia, 495 
Finnish Literature, 1805 
Finsler Comet, 1722 (illus.) 

Fir Cone, 1569-70 (with illus.) 
Fire Alarm, Heat-actuated, 620 
Fire-Making Instruments, 565 
(illus.) 

Fisheries. 1291-2 

Fishes, 70, 2070 5 (with illus.) 

Fiume, 487 

Flagellants, 2138 (illus.) 
Flamsteed, John, 1687 (illus.), 
1716 

Flaps and Slats, Aircraft, 1051 
Flats, 42 
Flatworms, 66 

Flaubert, Gustave, 1772 (and 
illus.) 

Flax, Production of, 1298 (and 
map) 

Flaxman, John, 1417 
Flecker, James Elroy, 793 


Fletcher, John, 734 (illus.), 735-6 
Flcury, Cardinal, 437, 439 
Flies, 2053-4 

Flight, of Aircraft, Theory. 1034-9 
(with illus.) 

— of Birds, 68, 71 
Flint Implements, 1130 (and illus.) 
Florence, Council, 401 
—City State, 403, 2384 

— Allies take, 514 (illus.) 

Florio, John, 767 
Flowers, Colours of, 57 
—Pollination of, 1551-6 (with 

illus.) 

Flowering Plants, Alternation of 
Generations, 1589-90 
Fluke.s, 2041-2 
Fluorine, Chemistry, 139 -40 
“ Flying Bedstead,*’ 1068 (illus.), 
1069 

P'lying-float, 1041-2 (with illus.) 
Flying Bomb. 2320 (illus.), 2321 
Fontaine, Jean dc La, 1765 (illus.), 
1766-7 , 

Food, Constituents and Valuei, 
969-71 I 

— Primitive, 563-71 
—Ritual, 594 

— Supplies, Biology and, 81-2 
Food Vessel Culture, 1157 
Fool, as Lever, 989 (and illus.) 
Force, Absolute Units, 292-3 
— Applications, 296-8 
— m Equilibrium, 295-6 
— Moment, 298-300 
-Newton and, 608 

— Polygon, 296 

— Triangle, 296 
Ford, John, 736 

T’orcigii Exchange, Rates, 241-2 
—Theory, 938-42 
Forugn LirtRATURh, 1761-1808 
Foreign Trade, 239 -44 
F'orm, Aristotle on, 1000-1 
— in Music, 1916-17 
-Plato on. 997-9 
Formic Acid, 151 
Formo.sa, Geography, 885-6 
Formulae, Chemical, 90 
Forster. E. M., 818, 819 (illus.) 
E'orlh Bridge, 2429, 2430 (illus.) 
Forum, 9 

Fossils, 1850 (illus.), 1851-3, I860 
— Cainozoic, 1897 
—Cambrian, 1867 
— Carboniferous, 69, 1876 (illus.), 
1878 (and illus.) 

— Cretaceous, 1893 

— Devonian 1873-5 (with illus.) 

— and Evolution, 68-71 

— Graptolilc, 1869 
—Holocene, 1906 
—Jurassic, 1889-91 (with illus.) 
—Silurian, 1870-2 (with illus.) 

— Triassic 1884-6 (with illus.), 
1888 (illus.) 

Fox, Charles James, 2292 (and 
illus.), 2293 (illus.) 

Foxe, John, 766 
Fraction (maths.), 1190-2 



France, Regional Geography, 848, 
849 (and map), 850 
— Emergence as Kingdom, 375-6 
— Feudal Monarchy in, 377 8 
— under Philip II and Louis IX, 
391 

— in 13th and 14th Centuries, 
393-7 

— in Hundred Years War, 396, 

400 

— Wars of Religion, 417-19 
— under Richelieu, 422-5 
— under Ma7arin, 425 7 
—under Louis XIV, 427- 33 
— Colonisation in N, America, 
427-8 

—at War with Netherlands, 428- 
31 

— in Seven Years War, 440-1 
— Revolution, 443 6 
—under Napoleon, 446-55 
— under Second Empire, 463-6 
— Crimean War, 463-4 
— ‘defeated by Prussia, 466 7 
— sets up Colonies in Africa, 470, 
472 

— Entente with Britain, 478 
—in 2nd World War, 495-7, 501 
— Allied Invasion and Liberation, 
508-11 (with illus.), 2321-2 
(with illus.) 

— History after 1945, 526 7 
— Fascism in, 2404 5 
France, Anatole, 1774-5 (and 
illus ) 

Francesca, Piero della, 1>80 
Francis 1 (France), 411, 412 (and 
illus.), 413 

Frances II (France), 417, 419 
Francis Ferdinand, Archduke, 480 
(and illus.) 

Francis Joseph 1, 461 (and illus ), 
466 

Franck, Cesar, 1950 (and illus.), 
1951 

Franco, Francisco, 489 (and illus.), 
490 

Franco- Prussian War, 466-7 
Franklin, Benjamin, and U.S., 
442-3 (and illus.) 

Franks, F’arly History, 368, 372-5 
Fraunhofer Lines, 634 ; colour 
plate f acini* 624 

Frazer, Sir J. G., 787 (and illus.) 
Frederick V, Elector Palatine 
(Bohemia), 422 (and illus.) 
Frederick J, Barbarossa, Emperor, 
388-9 

Frederick II, Emperor, 390, 391 
(and illus.), 392 3, 2146, 2147 
Frederick III, Emperor, 407 
Frederick III (Germany), 471 
(and illus.) 

Frederick II, the Great (Prussia), 
438, 439 (and illus.), 440-1 
(and illus.) 

Frederick William, Fleeter of 
Brandenburg, 434 
Frederick William I\ (Prussia), 
460. 461, 463, 465 


France — George 

Free Will, Aristotle and, 1002 
— Descartes and, 1026-7 
French, F-M. Sir John, 2311 
(illus.) 

French Academy, 1766 
French Africa, 911-12 
French Art, 1390^ (with illus.) 
French Horn, 1928 (illus.), 1929 
FRCNrti LANCiUAGr, 668 -700 
French Literature, 1762-76 
French Revolution, 443-6, 2294 
Frequency, Atomic Radiation, 658 
— and Quantum Theory, 657 
Fresco, Pigment, 1375 -6 
Fresnel, A. J., 635 
Freud, Sigmund, Theories of, 
1507-11, 1515 16 
Friars, 2127-9 (with illus.) 

Friction, Aircraft Skin, 1051-2 

—Principles, 308 10 

Friedland, Battle, 451 

Frieze, 5 (and illus.), 1367 (illus.) 

Fiisch, Quo R., 108 

Frogbit, 1566 (and illus.) 

Frogs, 2077-9 (with illus.) 
Froissart, Jean. 1763 
Fronde, War of the, 426 (and 
illus ) 

Frost, Robert Lee, 829 (and 
illus.) 

Fronde, James Anthony, 778 
(illus.), 779 
Fructo.se, 159 

bruit. Classification, 1556-8 
Distribution, 1295 
F'ry, Christopher, 795, 2362 (illus.) 
Fuchs, Klaus, 530 
Fuel, 1311-14 
Fuller, Thomas, 766 
Function (maths ), 1217, 1237 
Functional Architecture 40 3 
Fungi, 1575 8 (with illus.) 

Fuse, Electric, 647 
Futurism, 1413 
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Gabbro. 1857 
Gacta, Siege, 465 
Gainsborough, Thomas, 1396 
(and illus.), 1398, 1.399 (illus 
colour plate facine 1408 
Gaiscric, 358, 359, 360 
Galba, 350 
Galcrius, 355-6 
Galileo, and Gravity, 289, 606-7 
-and Astronomy, 1685-6, 1687 
(illus.), 1713, 2J58-9 
Galla Placidia, 359 (and illus.) 
Gallic Acid, 166 
Gallipoli, Campaign. 2310 
Galsworthy, John, Novels, 815 
— Plays, 792-3 (and illus.) 

Galt, John, 801 

Galvanometer, 645 (and illus.), 
648-9 (and illus.) 

Ganges, River, 2192 (illus.) 

Gama, Vasco da, 2151 (and illus.), 
2152, 2154 
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Gambetta, L6on, 466-7 (and illus.) 
Gambia, 913 
Gametes, 54-5 
Card, Pont du, 4 (illus.), 13 
Garden Cities and Suburbs, 45-6 
Garibaldi, Giuseppi, 464 (and 
illus.), 465 

Garrett, Viscount Almeida, 1784 
Gas, Poison, 2311 (and illus.) 
Gascoigne, George, 727 
Gases, Conduction in, 652-3 
— Inert, 125 
— Liquefaction, 622 
— Physical Properties, 85-6 
— Temperature Changes. 621-3 
Gaskcll, Elizabeth C., 805 (illus.), 
806 

Gaskell, P., 2176-7 
Gastric Juice, 965-6 
Gauguin, Paul, 1410 (and illus.), 
1411 

Gaul, Carthaginians and, 342-3 

— Romans and, 344, 358 
— Goths attack, 359, 360 
“Industries, 1175 

Gaulle, Gen. Charles dc, 501 (and 
illus.), 510, 526 
Gauls, Distribution, 317 
— sack Rome, 340 
Gault, 1894 

Gautama. See Buddha 
Gautier, Thdophile, 1771-2 (and 
illus.) 

Gay, John, Begf*ar"s Opera, 789 
—Songs, 740 

Gears, 2434 -6 (with illus.) 
Gegenschein, 1729 
Generator, Electric, Theory, 650 
Genes, Definition, 59, 61 

— Location, 63 
— Muiation, 64 
GenctiCsS, and Man, 81 
Geoffrey of Denmark, 2137 (illus.) 
Gfogkaphy, Economic, 1283- 

1314 ; colour world map 
facing 1288 

CKooRArHY, Physical, 1959-86 
GfoCiRApiiy, Rfoional, 835-922 ; 
colour world map facing 848 : 
Europe, H64 : Pacific Area, 
880 

Gioi.ogy, 1849-1906 ; colour 
plates frontispiece VoL 4, and 
facing 1904 

Geometrical Drawing, 2615-31 
Geometry, 1194 1204 
—Algebraic, 1247-51 
— Practical, 1204^ 8 
— Definitions, 2615 
George I. 2283 (illus.), 2284, 2286 
George II. 439, 2286, 2287 (and 
illus.) 

George 111, 2290-1 (and illus.), 
2292 

George IV, 2297 (and illus.) 
George V, 2308 (and illus.), 2315 
George VI, 2314 (illus.), 2315 
George, David Lloyd, 2307 (illus.), 
2308, 2312, 2313 
George Podiebrad, 403-4 
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Georgian Archilecture, 30 3 (with 
illus.) 

Geotropism, 1547 (and illus.) 
Germanicus, 349 
Glrman Languagf, 1315-^54 
German Literature, 1790 -6 
German Tribes, rout Varus, 348 
Germany, Regional Geography, 
852 -4, map 853 
— in 9lh century* 377 
— and Fmpeior llenry IV, 384-5 
— Thirty Years War in, 421-5 
— in Confederation, 460-3 

— in 1st World War, 480 3 

— Reparations and Inflation, 485 

— Nazi Regime in, 488 91, 2406 7 
—annexes Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, 490 1 

— signs pact with U.S.S.R., 491 

— - Dawes Plan, 492 

—in 2nd World War, 495-9, 508 - 
12, 513 20, 2315-16, ^317- 
18,2320 1 

— Allied Occupation, 524 
-hxports, 1175 
Gerzean Culture, 1143 
Cicstalt School, 1492, 1495-6 
Gettysburg Battle, 470 
Ghana. See Gold Coast 
Ghibcllines, 387, 392 (and map), 
393, 2146 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, 2146 
(illus.) 

Giant’s Causeway, 1897 (illus.), 
1898 

Gibbon, Ldward, 771 (illus.), 772 
Gibraltar, Geography, 870 
-British, 432, 433 
Gibbs, James, 32 

Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson, 758 (and 
illus.) 

Clide, Andre, 1775 
Gilbert, Sir W. S., 790 1 
Giorgione, 1382 (illus ), 1383 
Giotlo, 1377-8 (and illus) 

Girder Bridge, 2428 (and illus.) 
Girtonu Thomas, 1401 
Gissing, George, 809 (illus ), 810 
Glaciers, 1977-8 

Gladstone, William hwart, 2299 
(and illus.), 2300, 2306 
Glands, Kndocrine, 973 -6 
Glascock, W. N., 801 
Glass, Chemistry, 123 
-Etching, 139 40 
“ Roman, 1371 
—Stained, 1374 5 
Glider, Description, [042 
—Design and Flight, 1087-8 
Gluck, Christopher Willibald von, 
1946 (and illus.) 

Glucose, Chemistry, 159 
—in Plasma, 973 
Glycerol, 158 
Glycogen, 988 
Glycollic, Acid, 1.54-5 
Glycols, 154 
Glyptals, 168 
God, Aquinas on, 1004 
—Aristotle on, 1001-2 
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- Berkeley on, 1 01 1 

- Descartes on, 1008 

- in Medieval Philosophy, 1002 5 
Spinoza on, 1007 8 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 386 
Goebbcls, Josef, 490, 520 
Cioenng, Hermann, 488 (illus.), 
525 (and illus ) 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 
1792 (and illus) 

Gogh, Vincent van, 1411 ; colour 
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More, Sir Thomas, as Author, 
764, 2262 (illus.), 2263 
Morgan, T H., 61 
Morley, Edward, 101 
Moricy, Lord, 7S4 (illus.), 786 
Morocco, Geography, 91 1 

Franco-German Friction, 478, 
479 

Moropus, 1900 (illus ) 

Morris, William, and Architecture, 
40 

— Poems, 753 (and illus.) 

Mortar, 1 1 8 

Mosaic, A/tec. 1183 

By7anlinc, 1372 3 (and illus ) 
-Roman, 1371 

Moscow, Napoleon’s Retreat 
from, 453 4 (and illus ) 
Moseley, Henry, 106 
Moslems. See Islam ; Mahoinc- 
damsm 

Mosses, EvoUition, 65 
-Structure, 1581 2 
Moth, 2053 

Motion, Harmonic, 290-1 

- -Laws of, 291 2, 608 
Motley, J L , 825 

Motor, Electric, 648 2479 84 

(with illus ) 

Motor C’ar, 2198 (and illus ) 
Motor Transport, 1286, factnf,^ 
2177 (illus.) 

Moulds, on Food, 64, 1576 (and 
illus ) 

Mouniams, Origin of, 1974 
Mt. Palomar Observatory, Tele- 
scope, 1759 (illus.), 1760 
Mozambique, 919 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 1945 
(and illus.) 

Mucous Membrane, 955 
Mulberry Harbour, 509, 2321 

(illus.), 2322 
Mule, Sterility in, 64 
Multiplication, 1188-9, 1191, 

1193, 1218 
Munda, Battle, 346 
Munich Agreement, 490 (illus.), 
491 

Murad 11, 401 
Murder, Indemnity for, 583 
Murillo, Bartolom6 Esteban, 1393 
Murmansk, 486 

Muscle, Contraction and Co- 
ordination, 988 9 
Muscular Tissue, 956 
Music, 1907 58 
— and Greek verse, 175 
Musicians, Professional and Ama- 
teur, 1956 8 (with illus.) 
Mussel, 2059-60 
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Musset, Alfred dc, 1770, 1771 
Mussolini, Benito, and Fascism, 
487 (and illus.) 

— invades Abyssinia, 489 

- Resignation, 507 

- .shot by Partisans, 513-14 
-and Munich Agreement, 2315 
Mussorgsky, Modest Petrovich, 

1949 (and illus.) 

Mutation, 64 

Mycenae, 1161-4 (with illus.) 

Lion Gate, 1 163 
— Tombs, 1163 

Art, 1365, 1366, 2108 (illus.), 
2109 (illus.) 

Myron, 1367 

N 

Nacvius, 186 

Nagasaki, Atomic Bomb, 522 
Names, 2574 80 
Nantes, Edict of, 418, 423, 425 
— Revocation, 430 
Naphthalene, 166 7 
Naphthols, 167 
Naples, 390 

Napoleon 1, Career, 447 55 (with 
illus ), 2294 6 (with illu.s ) 
f'lrst C'onsul, 448 

— Legal Code, 449 
- Lmperor, 450 

— Waterloo, 454 5 

-- colour plates facing 449 
Napoleon III, 460 (and illus ), 463 
5 (and illus.), 466 (illus.) 
Napoleonic Wars, 2295 6 
Naram-Sin, 317 (illus.), 319-20 
N arses, 367 
Narva, Battle, 435 
Nash, John, 33 -4 
Nash, Paul, 1413 ; colour plate 
facing 1417 
Nash, Thomas, 768 
Natal, 918 

National Health Service Tribunal, 
1636-7 

National Income, 207-11 
Nationalisalion, in United King- 
dom, 2324 

National Service, United King- 
dom, 2323 

N.A.T.O., 527 (and illus.), 528, 
2324 

Nature, Laws of, 1598 
Navarino, Battle, 457 
Navigation, Aircraft, 1077-8 
—Ocean, 1284 
Nazism, Rise, 488 


Neanderthal Man, 74, 2100 
--■Cave Dwellers, colour plate 
between 2100 and 2101 
Nebuchadnezzar, 325 
Nebulae, 1730-1, 1753-8 (with 
illus.) 

Needles, Solutrean, 1134 (and 
illus ) 

Needles, The, 1895 (and illus.) 
Nefertiti, Queen, 1359 ; colour 
plate facing 1360 
Negative Number, 1191-2 
Negligence, Liability for, 1604 
Negroes, as Slaves in U.S.A., 469- 
70 

— Problem in U.S.A., 474 
Nekrasov, Nikolas Alexeivich, 
1798 

Nelson, Horatio, l.ord, at Nile and 
Copenhagen, 448-9 
—at Frafalgai, 450-1, 2295 (and 
illus.) 

Nco-Babylonian Age, 1172 
Neolithic Age, 1137-41 (with 
illus ) 

— Megalithic Monuments, 1148- 

52 (with illus.) ^ 

Neo-Platonism, 1002-3 \ 

Ncoteny, 76 

Neptune, 1718, 1719 (and illus.), 
1720 

Nero, 350 (with illus ) 

Nerva, Fmperor, 351 
Nervous System, Action, 980, 981 
(and illus ), 982 
— in Psychology, 1476 8 
- Slriictuic, 976 so (with illus ) 

— colour plate facing 976 
Netherlands, Regional Geo- 
graphy, 851 2 

-Spanish Rule in, 417, 419-21 
— becomes independent, 425 
— at War with L ngland, 426, 428- 9 
--at War with France, 428 31 
— in Wai of Spanish succession, 
431 3 

— split to form Belgium, 458-9 

— Nazis overrun, 496 
-liberated, 511, 515-16 

Fhstory after 1945, 526 
Neuron, 978 (and illus ) 

Neutron, in Atom, 103, 663 4 
Neuve Chapclle, Battle, 481 
New Guinea, Kulas, 574 5 
—in 2nd World War, 504 (and 
illus.) 

New Red Sandstone, 1881 2 
Newton, Sir Isaac, and Falling 
Bodies, 289, 2160 (and illus.) 
—Laws of Motion, 286, 291-2, 608 
— and Mass, 292, 609 
—Diffraction^ Rings, 637 

— Mechanics of, and Einstein, 662 
— and Astronomy, 1686 (and 

illus.), 1688 
New Towns, 46 
— Architecture, 40 (and illus.) 

New York, 2165 

New Zealand, Geography, 921 
(and map) 
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—White Occupation, 2183 -6 (with 
illus.), 2300 1 (and illus.) 
Nibcliinffcnlied, 1790 1 
Nicaea, Council, 357 
Niccolini, Giovanni Battista, 1789 
Nicholas 1 (Russia), 457, 458, 459, 
463, 464 

Nicholas II (Russia), 478 
Nichols, Robert, 760 
Nicias, 333 
Nickel, 1311 
— Alloys, 142-3 

— Mond Purifying Method, 121 
Nicoll, Sir W. Robertson. 785 
Nicol Prism, 639 
NicoLson, Sir Harold, 785 
Nicopolis, Battle, 398 
Nietzsche, rriedrich, 1794 (and 
illus.) 

Nigeria, 912 

Nightingale, Florence, 464 (illus ) 
Nijmegen, Treaty, 429 
Nike Apieios, Temple of, 7 (illus ) 
Nile, Battle, 448 

Nile, River, Civilization in Basin, 
316, 317, 1139 

- Basin, Geography. 908-9 
and I'gypt, 914 

Nineveh, 328 
Nitrobenzene, 163 
Nitrogen, fiom Air, 126, 128 
Cycle in Plants, 1543, 1544 
'(illus ), 1545 
-Oxides. 127 8 
Nitro-Glycet in, 128 
Nitro-Paralhns, 153 
Nitrous Acid, l.’sleis, 153 
Nora, Sardinia, 2116 (illus ) 
Ndrdlingen, Battle, 424 
Noiman Aichitecluie, 17 18 
Norman Conquest, 2251-2 
Normandy Invasion, 508 9 (with 
illu.s ), 2321 (illus ) 

Noimans, Rise ol, 376, 383 4 
and First C rusade, 384 
in Sicily, 387 
Noiris, Frank, 828 
North, Lord, 2291 (and illus), 
2292 

Norway, Regional Cjeography, 
854-6 

Nazis overrun, 496 
Norwegian Lileiature, 1803, 1804 
Notation (maths.), 1215 
Novae, 1747, 1749 51 
Nova Picloris, 1750 (and illus), 
1751 

Novara, Battle, 461 
Novel, English, 795 820 
Noyes, Alfred, 759 
Nucleus, of Atom, 106-8 

— of Plant Cell, 1530 
Nuremberg 'I rials, 525 (and illus ) 
Nyasaland, 918 


O 

Oat.s, 1289 
Obelia. 203fr 7 
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Oboe, 1926 (and illus.), 1927 
(illus.) 

Observatory, 1758-9 
Occupational Psychology, 1517 
Ociavian. Sec Augustus 
Octopus, 2061-2 
Ode, 711 

Odo, King of F’rance, 376, 377 
Odoaccr, 360, 367 
Odyssey, 174 
0.K.F:.C\, 527 
OlVa, King, 2125 (illus.) 

Oglethorpe. General James, 2164, 
2165 (illus.) 

Ohm, Unit, 646 
Ohm’s Law. 646, 647, 2479 
-and liquid C'onductors, 651 
—not valid for Gases, 652 
Oils, Hardened, 95 
-Vegetable, 1302 3 
Okinawa, 522 

Old Red Sandstone, 1872 5 
Oleline Senes, Chcmistrv, 147 
Ohve Oil. 1303 
(3mmayad Dynasty, 370, 371 
O’Neill, Eugene, 830 (and illus.) 
Ontogeny, 74 5 
Opportunity C ost, 225 
Orange Free Slate, 918 
Curatory, Greek, 182, 183 -4 
Roman, 189 

Orchestra, 1931 3, 1957 (illus.) 
Orchis, 1 555 (and illus ) 

Ordeal, I rial by, 589 (illus.) 

Oidcrs ol Archileciiiic, 4 7 
Ordovician Period, 1867 70 (with 
illus ) 

Organ (mus), 1921, 1922 (and 
illus), 1923 

Organic Compounds, Chemistry, 
143 7 

Organization for Furopean 
F coiiomic C’o-opcralion, 242 
Orient, Foods of, 1292 3 
— Wcslermsalion, 2191 5 (illus) 
Oriental Literature, 1807 8 
Orion, Nebula, 1754 (and illus.) 
Orkney Islands, Neolithic Houses, 

I 141 

“ (3rmiilum,” 717 
Orthographic Projection, 2625-9 
Orthoplera, 2050-1 
Orwell, George, 785, 820 
Osborne, Dorothy, 767 
Osmiuni, 1308 
Osmosis, 96 7, 615 
Ostia, Harbour, 353 (illus.) 
Osirogoths, 367, 368 
Ottava Rima, 712 
Otto T, Emperor. 379 (and illus ) 
Otto II, Emperor, 379 
Otto 111, Emperor, 379, 380 1 
Otto of Bavaria, 458 (and illus ) 
Ottoman Empiic Rise, 397, 398 9 
— Conquests in S.E. Europe, 
401 -2 

— invades Italy, 403 
— invades Austria, 433 -A 
— in Decline, 434 
— see also Turkey 


Otway, Thomas, 789 
Oudenarde, Battle, 432 
Outdoor Sketching, 2608 12 
Output Valve, 2000 1 
Ovid, 193 
Ovulation, 986 
Ovules, 1551 
Ovum, 986 

Owen, Robert, 2178 (and illus.) 
Owen, Wilfred, 759 
Oxalic Acid, 155 
Oxidation, 113-4 
Oxides, 117 
Oxygen, in Blood, 957 
-Chemistry, 131-2 
— and Glycogen, 988 
O/one, Chemistry, 131-2 


P 

Pacific Ocean ; colour map facing 

sso 

- in Second World War, 503 5, 
520, 521 (map), 522, 2320 
Fisheries, 1 292 
Pagan, 1181 

Pam, Aristotle on, 1001-2 
Paine, Thomas, and U.S., 443 
(and illus.) 

— Writings, 774 

Painting, C'hincsc, 1363 ; colour 
plate facing JJ61 

— English, 1394 1401 (with illus.), 
1406 8 (with illus.) 

— French and Spanish, 1390-4 
(with ilhis.) 

-Greek, 1369 

— Italian, 1376-8 (with illus.), 
1379 85 (with illus.) 
-Japanese, 1364 5 
-Maicnals, 1375 6 
Medieval, 1375 

— Modern, 1401 5 (with illus.), 
1410 15 (with illus.) 

- Northern F'.li rope, 1385 90(W'ilh 

illiis.) 

Palaeolithic, 1134 7 (with illus.) 

- Roman, 1370 (with illus.) 
Painting, in Water-colours, 2591- 

2, 2594 5 ; coloin plurr jucing 
2613 

Pakistan, Cicography, 878 (and 
map), 879 

- gams Independence, 2324, 2397 
Palaeolithic Age, Art, 1134 7 

(with illus.), 2100 1 (with 
illus,) 

— in China, 1179 
— Flint Implements, 1 129 30 (with 
illus.) 

—Life in, 1133 4, 1905 
Palestrina, Giovanni, 1940 I (and 
illus.) 

Paley, William, 774 
Palladium, Chemistry, 143 

- Uses of, 1308 
Pallava Dynasty, 1178 
Palmerston, Lord, 2298 (illus.), 

2299, 2304 -5 
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Palmitic Acid. 151 
Palm Oil, 1303 

Panama Canal, 476, 2199 (illus.), 
2200 

Pan-American Union, 477 
Pancreas, 966 7 
Pankhursr, Ummclinc, 2197 
l*antheism, Spino/a’s, 1007 
Paniheon, Rome, 1112 
Papacy, and l.ombards, 36S, 372 
-and Rmperors, 368, 373 4 
-Temporal Claims, 372-3, 383 5 
-Cluniac Line of, 382-3 
— and ImfsI Crusade, 386 
■ Decline in Prestige of, 395 
— challenged by Reformation, 
411 14 

- and Italian Liberation, 464- 5 
Rise of, 2381 

Parachute, 1085 6 (and illus.) 
Paradins, Chemistiy, 146-7 
Paraguay, Geography, 905 6 
-War of 1865 -70, 477 
War with Bolivia, 1932-5, 494 
Paramoecium, 55 
Paraphrasing, 283-4 
Parathyroid Glands, 974 
Pans, Commune, 446 
Siege ( 1 870 I ), 467 

- Germans occupy (1940), 496-7 

(and illus.) 

— liberated, 510 (and illus.) 

Parker, Sir Gilbert, 831 
Park man, Francis, 825 
Parliament, Acts, 1643- 4 
' Development, 2382 3 

- Duration, 1640 

-Flouses of, 34 5 (and illus.), 
1642, 1643, 2270 (and illus.), 
2272 (and illus.) 

— and Legislation, 1628-31 

- -L.ong, 1628 31 
-IVlodel, 1639, 2255 

- -Privileges, 1640 

-- Rump, 2275, 2276 
Parma, Duke of, 420, 421 
Parmenides, 997 
Parnell, Thomas, 740 
Parry, Sir Hubert, 1954 (and illus.) 
Parsing, 280-1 
Parthenogenesis, 55 
Parthenon, 5 6, 1367 (and illus.) 
Partnership, Capital m, 1444 -5 
— Dissolution of, 1445 7 
— CKKxlwill in, 1444-5 
Pascal, Blaise, 1767 (and illus.) 
Paschal 11, Pope, 386 
Passaro. Cape, Battle, 436 (illus.), 
437 

Passarowitz, Treaty, 434 
Pasteur, Louis, and Stcreo- 
Lsomcrism, 157 
Pasioralism, 569 71 
Patents, 250 1 
Pater, Walter Horatio, 780 
Paterson, Andrew Barton. 832 
Pathology, Mental, 1505 7 
Patmore, Coventry, 754 
Patricians, Rome, 339, 340 
Pattern Design, 2631-8 
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Paul I (Russia), 448 
Pavia, Battle of, 412 
Payload, Aircraft, 1043, 1070 
Pea, Edible, Mendel on, 58 ; 

colour plate facing 1537 
Peacock, Thomas Love, Poems, 
749 

—Novels, 802 

Pearl Harbour, 502, 503 (illus.) 
Ped, Sir Robert. 2297, 2298 
(illus.), 2299 
Pcclc, George, 728 
Peierls, Rudolf E., 108 
Peking Man, 73 4 
Peloponnesian League, 330, 331, 
322, 333 

Peloponnesian War, 333 
Pdton Wheel, 2464-6 (with illus.) 
Pen-and-ink, Drawing in, 2584, 
2590, 2608-12 

Pencil. Drawing in, 2583, 2584, 
2589 90 

Pciidcnlive, 14-15 
Penelope, 21 10 (illus.) 

Penicillmm Mould, 1576 
Peninsular War, 2295 6 
Penn, William, 2164 (and illus.) 
Pennant, Thomas, 774 
Penney, Sir William, 109 
Pepin the Short, 372 -3 
Pepsin, 965 6 

Pepys, Samuel, 767 (and illus.), 
2278, 2279 

Perception, Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume on, 1010 12 
—Nature of, 1491 2 
— Physicists on, 1012-3, 1022 -5 
— Processes of, 1492 -3 
Percussion Inslrumenis, 1930 (and 
illus.), 1956 (illus.) 

Pcrdiccas, 334, 336 
Pericles, 332 3 
Periodicals. See Journalism 
Perkin, Sir William H., 160, 167 
Permanganates, 140 
F’ermian Period, 1881-3 
Perpendicular Architecture, 23 4 
Perrault, Charles, 1767 
Pernn, Jean, 85 
Pcrscpolis, Palaces, 1173 
Persia, Ancient, History, 328-31, 
335-6, 357, 3(i9, 1171-3 

(with illus.) 

— Art, 1361 (and illus.) ; colour 
plate frontispiece Vol. 3 
Persia, Modern, Oil, 1313 
Persian Gulf, Early Civilizations, 
319 

Persius, 196 


Perspective, 2582, 2585-8, 2595- 
2607 

“ Perspex,” 169 
Peru, Geography, 902 
— Spanish Conquest, 416 
— Independence, 468 
—Culture, 1184-5 
Perugino, Pietro, 1380 
retain, Marshal, in 1st World 
War, 481 (and illus.) 

— Head of Vichy Government, 
496-7, 501 
Petals, 1551 

Peterloo Massacre, 2296 (illus.), 
2297 

Peter the Great, 435 (and illus.) 
Peter the Hermit, 386 
Petition of Right, 2272 
Petrarch, Francesco, 1787 (and 
illus.) 

Petroleum, Chemistry, 147 
— Production, 1312-13 
— Refining, 95 6 
Pctronius, 196 
Pfeffer, Wilhelm, 96 
Phai.stos, 1161 
Phanerogams, 65, 1521 
Pharsalus, Battle, 346 
Pheidias, 1367 

Phenols and Compounds, 163-6 
Phihp 11 (France), 391 
Philip IV (France), 394-6 
Phihp 11 (Maccdon), 334 5 (and 
illus.) 

Philip III (Macedon), 336 
Philip V (Maccdon), 343 
Philip 11 (Spam), 413 (and illus.) 
— and Netherlands, 417, 419, 420, 
421 

—and England, 419 21, 2265, 
2268 

Philip V (Spam), 433, 436-7 
Philippi, Battle, 347 
Philippine Islands, Geography, 
881 (and illus ) 

' — Japan occupies, 503 
—liberated, 520, 522 
Philistines, 1166 (and illus.) 
Phillips, Stephen, 795 
Phillpotts, Eden, 812 
PiiiLOi.OGY, 2553 80 
Phuosophy, 991-1031 
—Greek, 182 3, 184 
Phlogiston, 87 

Phoenicians, 1167, 2116 17 (with 
illus.) 

Phonetics, 2327-42 
Phonology, 2557 
Phosphorus, Chemistry, 129 
Phossy Jaw, 129 
Photo Electrons, 657 
Photons, and Electrons, 662-3 
Photosynthesis, 52, 53-4, 1539, 
1542, 1566 
Phototropism. 1547 
Phrygians, 317, 326, 1166, 1171 
Phthalic Acids, 166, 167 
Phyllodes, 1568 
Phylogeny, 75 
Phylum, 1521, 2026 



Physical Geography, 1959-86 
Physics, 605 64 
— and Perception, 1012-13 
PHYsioLf>Gy, 953-90 
Pianoforte, 1920-1 
Picasso, Pablo, 1412 (and ilUis.), 
1413 (illus.). 

—as Sculptor, 1421 (and illus.) 
Piccadilly Hotel, 36 (illus.), 37 
Piccolo, 1926 (and illus.) 
Picklhall, Marjorie, 832 
Picric Acid, as Explosive, 128 
— Structure and Uses, 164 
Pictograms, Chinese, 1180 (and 
illus.) 

" Pilldown Man,” 1131-2 
Pilgrims, 2138, 2139 (illus.) 
Pindar. 175 

Pine, Scots, 1569 (illus.), 1570 
(and illus,) 

Pinero, Sir A. W., 790, 791 (illus.) 
Pinto, Fernao Mendcs, 1783 
Pipe-1,. ines, Oil, 1313 
Pirandello, Luigi, 1789 (illus.), 
1790, 2354 (illus.) 

Piripana, Dam, 2462 (illus.) 

Pisa, Council, 399 
Pitt the Younger, William, 2292, 
2293 -4 (with illus.) 

Pisano, Andrea, 1378 
Pisano, Giovanni, 1377 
Pisano, Niccola, 1377, 1378 (illus.) 
Pisislratus, 328 
Pithccanihopus. 73, 1131 
Pitman’s Shokihand, 531 59 
Pituitary Gland, 975 
Pi/.arro, Francisco, 416 
Place-names, Etymology of, 2577- 
80 

Planck, Max, and Quantum 
Theory. 657 
Planetoids, 1711 
Planets, 1694-5 
-Superior, 1705-6 
Plankton, Plant, 1574 
Plantain, 1552 (and illus.) 

Plant Forms, Drawing from, 
2592-4 

Plants, Cells, 1529 31 

Desert and Heath, 1567-8 (with 
ilius.) 

— Ecological Modifications, 1538- 
40 (with illus.) 

— Evolution, 64 6, 1592-4 
-External Features, 1521-2 
— Fertilization, 56-7 
— Flowers and Fruit, 1550-2 
- Growth, 1546-8 (with illus.) 

— How nourished, 1540-3 
— Life Cycle, 1522 -3 
■ Nitrogen in 128, 1543-5 
— Parasitic and Insectivorous, 
1548-50 (with illus.) 

-Phyla, 1521, 2026 
—Unicellular, 51-3 
-Water, 1565 6 
Plasma, Blood, 956 
Plaster of Paris, 1 1 8 
Plastics, and Aircraft Construc- 
tion, 1060 
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-Ally!, 168 
— Chemistry, 168-9 
— Hthenoid, 169 
— Partly cured, 169 
PUUaea, Battle, 331 
Platinum, Chemistry, 143 
—Uses of, 1308 
Plato, Aesthetics, 999 
— Ideas, Theory of, 997 8 
— as Man of Letters, 182 3 
— Politics and Ethics, 995 -6, 
2375-6 

Platonism, 184 
Plautus, 186-7 
Plebeians, Rome, 339, 340 
Plcuide^ ThCy 1 765 
Pleiades, 1752 (and illus.) 
Plesiosaurus, 1851 (illus.) 

Plevna, Battle, 470 
Pliocene Period, 1899 1902 (with 
illus.) 

Piomcr, William. 833 
Plough, The, 1735 
Plutarch, 185 

Pluto (astron.), 1719 (and illus.), 
1720 

—(pipe line), 2322 
Poe, hdgar Allan, 821-2 (and 
illus.) 

Poema Morale^ 717 
Poetry, English. Old, 713 -15 

Middle, 715-17 

Modern, 718-27, 738 61 

Prosody, 708- 13 

Slructurc of 708 13 

— Essentials of, 706-8 
-Greek, 172-80, 184-5 
—Latin, 185 8, 189-93, 196-8 

Lyrical, 175 

Poitiers, Isl Battle (Charles 
Martel), 372 

— 2nd Battle (Black Prince), 396-7 
Poland, Regional Geography, 857 
8 (and map) 

■ — l:.Hrly History, 381 
— under John Sobicski, 433 4 
— at War with Sweden, 435-6 

— War of Succe.ssion, 437 8 
— Partitions, 441 

— after Congress of Vienna, 455, 
456, 458, 459 
— rcconsritulcd (1919), 483 

— attacked by Germany, 491 
—in 2nd World War, 495 

— Lublin and London, Govern- 
ments, 512 43 

—and Ocler-Neissc Line, 528 
Polar Bodies (biol.), 55 
Polar Regions, Geography, 906 8 
Pole Star. 1734, 1735 
Polish Literature, 1805-6 
PoLincs, 2369 2416 
Pollen, and Fertilization, 56 7, 
1551, 1552 6 (With illus.) 
Pollcntia, Battle, 358 
Pollination, 1551, 1552-6 (with 
illus.) 

Polo, Marco, 406 
Polonium, and Radioactivity, 
103 4 
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Polyandry, 578, 579 (illus.) 
Polybius, 185 
Polycleitus, 1367 
Polygon, 1199 
— construction of, 2620-1 
Polygyny, 578 (and illus.), 579 
Polymerisation, 168-9 
Polynesia, Farming, 567 
—Taboo, 597-8 

Pompeii, Destruction, 351, 1370 1 
(and illus.) 

Pompey the Great, 345 (and illus.), 
346 

Pont du Gard, 13 
Pope, Alexander, 740 (and illus.), 
741 

Popes. Power of the, 2125-6 
Popish Plot, 2278-9 
Population, Control of, 81-2 
— MaJlhus and Others on, 233 5 
Porcelain, Chinese, 1364 (illus.) 

— Invention, 1179 

Portland Slone, 1890 (illus.), 1891 
Port Sunlight, 45 

Portugal, Geography, 868-70 (and 
map) 

— Colonics of, in America. 408, 
414 

— Trading Posts of, in Indies, 414 
— annexed by Spain, 421 
— in Peninsular War, 452-3 
PoRruciULSF Language, 2653-88 
Portuguese Literature, 1782- 5 
Positivism, Logical, 1031 
Positron, in Atom, 103 
Post-Glacial Period, 1905-6 
Post-Impressionism, 1410, 1411, 
1413 ; colour plates facinf* 
J4If> 

Potassium Permanganate, 140 
Potatoes, 1290 
Potential, Electric, 644 
Potlatch^ Haida, 575-6 
Potsdam, Conference, 522 (and 
illus.) 

Potter's Wheel, 1183 
Pottery, Ancient, 1125-7 (with 
illus.), 1145, 1 156, 1157 
— Chimu, 1184-5 (and illus.) 

— Chinese, 1362 -4 (with illus.) 

— Japanese, 1181 (illus.) 

— Minoan, 1 159 (illus.) 

—Roman, 1175 (illus.), 1371 
Poussin, Nicholas, 1391 (and illus.) 
Power, Mechanics, 310 

Powers (maths.), 1189-90, 1216 
Power Station, 2491-6 (with illus.) 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell, 832 
Praetorian Guard, 348 (illus.), 353, 
354, 356 

—chooses Emperors, 350, 351 
Pragmatic Sanction, 437, 438, 439 
Pragmatism, 1019-20 
Prague, Defenestration of, 421 
(illus.), 422 
Praxiteles, 1368 

Prccambrian Rocks, 1863-5 (with 
illus.) 

Precis Writing, 284 
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Pre-Raphaelite — Reasoning 


Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
1406, 1407-8, 1409 
Prcscol, W. H., 825 
Press, Freedom of the, 1648-50 
—.see also Journalism 
Press Council, 1649 
Pressburg, Treaty, 451 
Pressure, Atmospheric, 610-11 
—Fluid, 611-12 
—on Cases, 612 13, 621-2 
—Osmotic, 96-7, 615 
Price, and nemand, 212-3 

— and Economic Activity, 217-9 

— as FvXprcssion of Value, 223 

— Instability, 244 5 

— Law of, 228, 229 

-and Marginal Utility, 213-5 
—Methods of Fixing, 215 6 

— and Money Income, 209 
' and Rationing, 216 7 

Price Mechanism, 216-7, 220 I, 
222 

Pricsilev, J. B , Miscellaneous 
Prose, 785 

— Novels, 818 19 

- Plays, 793 (and illus.), 794 
Priestley, Joseph, 84 
Primates, 73 
Prime Number, 1189 
Pnrno dc Rivera, Miguel, 489 
Pringle, Thomas, 833 
Printing, Chinese, 1 1 80 (and illus.) 

Invention, 410 
Prior, Matthew, 740 
Prism, Refraction, 631 (and illus ) 
ProblemSolutions(maths.), 1251 -5 
Producer Gas, 121 
Production, Cost of, 224-6 
“ Factors allccting, 209 10, 228-9 

— Specialisation, 202 
Productivity, OiminisKmg Law of, 

230, 233 

— Marginal, and Price, 231 
Profits, in Company Accounts, 
1451 3 

— Net and Statutory, 1465 
Prohibition, in U.S.A., 492-3 
Projectiles, Mechanics, 305- 6 
Projection, Orthographic, 2625-9 
Projection Tests, 1504 5 
Prokofiev, Sergei, 1952 (and illus.) 
Propeller, Aircraft, 1063 -5 
Propertius, 193 

Property, Law' of, 1608 11 
Proportional Rcprc.sentation, 2412 
Prosody, English, 708 -13 
Greek, 175 

Protective Coloration, 79 
Protective Duties, 246 
Proteins, in Food, 969-70 

— in Living Matter, 48 
— in Plants, 53 

Protestantism, Beginnings, 412-^13 

— and Church Architecture, 33 
— Definition, 414 

— in England, Scotland, France, 
417 19 

— in Netherlands, 419 -21 
— and Thirty Years War, 421-5 
Prothallus, 1584 (and illus.) 
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Proton, in Atom, 102, 103, 663 
Protoplasm, in Living Matter, 48 
Protozoa, 51-2 (and illus.) 

— Characteristics, 2028-30 
— Classification and Types, 2030 4 
Proust, MarceT, 1775 (and illus.) 
Prout, William, 102 
Prussia, Creation, 434 5 
— under Frederick the Great, 438 
41 

— Napoleonic Wars, 450-1, 454' 5 
— Rise to Power, 465-7 
— defeats Austria and France, 
466 7 

Pseudopodia, 52 
Psychology, 1469 1517 
Pterodactyls, 2081 
Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolomacus), 
J 684-5 

Ptolemy I, Soicr, 337 
Pugin, A. W., 34 
Pumice, 1854 (illus.) 

Punched Card Accounting, 1466 8 
Punctuation, English, 281-2 
Punic Wars, 341-3 
Punishment, of Crime, 1606 8 
Purcell, Henry, 1942 (illus.), 1943 
Purchasing Power, Changes, 248 
Pushkin, Alexander, 1797 (and 
illus.) 

Pydna, Battle, 343 
Pygmies, Congo, 573 
Pylons, 2495 (illus.) 

Pyramids, 318, 1358 
— Aztec, 1183 (and illus.) 

— Egyptian, 2103 (and illus.), 2104 
Pyrenees, Treaty, 426 
Pyrogallol, 164 
Pyruvic Acid, 988 
Pyrrhus, 337, 338, 341 
Pythagoras, Theorem of, 1199 


Q 

Quadratic Expressions, 1236 
Quadrilateral Figures, Construc- 
tion of, 2619-20 
Quantitative Analysis, 144 
Quantum Groups, of Electrons, 
109 10 

Quantum Theory, 656-60 
Quarles, Francis, 725 
Quartet, String, 1925 (illus.) 
Quebec, Capture, 440 (and illus.) 
Queiroz, Jos6 Maria de Ei^a de, 
1784 

Quenial, Amhero de, 1785 
Quiberon Bay, Battle, 440 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur T., 
Criticism, 784-5, 786 (illus.) 
— Novels, 812 
Quinol, 164 
Quinones, 165 

Quintero, Alvarez, 1780, 1781 
(illus.) 

R 

Ra, 318 (illus.) 

Rabelais, Frani^ois, 1762 (illus.), 
1764, 2157 
Raccmic Acid, 1 57 
Racine, Jean, 1765 (illus.), 1766 
Radagaisus, 358, 359 
Radar, and Air Navigation, 1078 
— and Air Traffic Control, 1085 
Radclifle, Anne, 798 
Radclilfc Library, Oxford, 32 
Radelzky, Count, 461, 463 
Radiation, and Gravitation, 662 
—of Heal. 624 
Radical (chem ), 91 
Radio, and Air Navigation, 1078 
Radioactivity, 103 5 
Radio and Vhll vision, 1987 2020 
Radio-fTcc|Licncy, Tuned, 1002 3 
Radium, 103 5 
Radon, 104 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, 1396 (illus.), 
1397 

Ralflcsia, 1549 (and illus.) 
Ragtime, 1938 
Railways, Australia, 1285-6 
— Canada, 894, 1285 
—China, 1285 

—Early Days. 2175, 2176 (illus.) ; 

colour plate lariuff 2176 
—Russia, 889, 1285 
— United States, 1285 
Raleigh, Sir Waller, Poetry, 724, 
2266 

— History, 767, 2267 (illus.) 
Raleigh, Prof. Sir Walter, 785, 786 
(illus ) 

Raniavana, 361 

RamboiiillcL, Marchioness de, 
1765 

Rameses I, 322 
Rameses II, 322, 323 (illus.) 
Rameses HI, 323, 1 166 
Ramillics, Battle, 432 
Ramsay, Sir William, 85, 125 
Randolph, Thomas, 739 
Raphael, 1380-1 (and illus.) 

Rales, Local, 247 
Rationalism (philos.), 1006 
Rationing, and Prices, 216-7 
Rattigan, Terence, 794 (and illus.) 
Ravel, Maurice, 1951 (and illus.) 
Ravenna, 367,’368 
Ray, John, 1518 (illus.) 

Rayleigh, Lord, 125 
Rayon, Production, 160, 1298, 
1300 

Rays (zool.), 2072-3 
Reade, Charles, 805 (illus.), 806 
Realism, 1019-21 
Reasoning, 1502-3 



Receivers, Amplilude Modulation, 
2002-7 (with ill us.) 

— Frequency Modulation, 2007- 
12 (with illus.) 

— Television, 2015-20 (wiih 
illus.) 

Recorder, 1935 (and illus.) 
Rectangle, 1198 

Rectifiers, Electric, 2489-90 (with 
illus.) 

Reduction (chem.), 1 13-14 
Reed Mace, 1565 (illus.) 

Reflected Light, 2589 
Reflections, of Light, Laws, 628- 
30 

Reflex Action, 980 2 (with illus ), 
1479-81 

RcForination, m England and 
Scotland, 417, 226^5 
—in Europe, 41 1 14 
Reform Rill, 2298, 2299, 2300 
Refraction, of Light, Laws, 630 1 
Refrigeration, 1290 1 
Regency Act, 1646 7 
Regency Architecture, 33 -4 
Regent Street, 3V-4 
Regulus, 342 
Reid, Thomas, 774 
Rcit/-, Deneys, 833 
Relativity, I heory of, 660 2 
Relief (sculpture), 1416 
Religion, and Afcliiiecturc, 24 
111 Mexico, 1183, 1184 
— and l*aliicoliihic Art, 1136 7 
Frimilive, 592 604 
-in Roman Empire, 1*75 
Remagcn, Rridgc, 515 
Remainder Theorem. 1237 
Rembrandt, 1 390 (and illus ), 141^ 
Rcnais'ance, 4)0, 1377, 2145 51 
(with illus ), 2262 
Masters of the Ualiaii, 1379-85 
(with Mills ) 

Precursors ol the Italian, 1376- 
8 (with Mills.) 

Renaissance Arclulccture, 24 7 
Renan, I rnest, 1773 (and Mills ) 
Renoir. Pierre Auguste, 1405 (and 
illus.) 

Rent, Economics, 232 3 
Eluctuaiion, 218 
Reparations, 483, 485 
Represenialionalism, 1010 
Reproduction, Animal, 2093 6 
(with illus.) 

- Botanical, 54 7 (with MIus.), 

1525-7 (with MIus ), 1575 

- Human, 985, 986 (and MIus), 

987 

Rcptile.s, 2079-83 
— Firj.t, 70 

- .lurassic, 1888 (MIus ) 

Republic, Plato’s, 995-6 
Resins, Alkyd, 168 
— in Commeicc, 1304 
— in Phenolic, 168 

- Thermo-setting, 169 
Respiration, Animal, 5?, 67 

-Human, 961, 962 (and MIus.), 
963 
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— in plants, 54, 1546 
Restitution, Edict of, 423 4 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 1396-7 (and 
illus.) 

Rhine, R., Allies cross, 515 
Rhineland, reoccupied by Hitler, 
489 

— Separatist Movement, 485 6 
Rhi/omc, 1525-6 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federa- 
tion, 918 
Rhodium, 1308 
Rhyme, 708 9 
Rhynia, 69 

Rhythm, Band. 1939 (and MIus.) 

— Musical, 1910 2 

- Poetic, 708-9 
Ribbon l^evclopment, 222 
Ricc, Production of, 1292 3 
Rice, Elmer, 830 

Richard I, in Second Crusade, 
389 90, 391 

—Reign, 2253, 2254 (illus.) 
Richard II, 2258 
Richard III, 2260 (illus.), 2261 
Richardson. Henry Handel, 832 
Richardson, Samuel, 797, 798 
(MIus.) 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 422-3 (and 
MIus.), 425 
Ricimcr, 360 
Ridge, W. Pelt, 812 
Ridley, Nicholas, 2264 (illus.) 
Rif^vcila, 361 

RMkc, Ramer Maria, 1795 (and 
MIus.) 

Rimbaud, Arthur, 1774 
Rimim, 2098 (MJus ) 

Rimsky- Korsakov, Nicholas, 1949 
(and Mills.), 1950 
Rmyo-Clacion Culture, 1141 
Riles of Passage, 598 601 
Rivoli, Battle, 447 
Robbia, Luca della, 1385 
Roberts, Sir Charles, 831 
Roberl.son. T. W., 790 
Robespierre, Maximihen, 446-7 
— Arrest ; colour plaic farim: 448 
Robinson, Edward Arlington, 829 
(and Mills.) 

Rochefoucauld, Duke of La, 1767 
Rocks, 1850 3 (wilh illus.), 1858- 
60 (with Mills.) 

—World's Oldest, 1863-5 (with 
Mills.) 

Rocroi, Baltic, 426 
Rodin, Auguste, 1418 (and illus.) 
Roger II, Sicily, 387 
Rokossovsky, Marshal K., 528 
Roland, Legend, 373 4 
Rolle, Richard, of Hampolc, 
762 3 

Roller Bearings, 2443 (and illus.) 
Rolling MMl, 2419 (and MIus.) 
Rollo, 376, 383 

Roman Catholicism, in Counter- 
Reformation, 413-14 
— Medieval, 367-8 
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— Wars against Prolestanism, 
417-25 

Romanesque Architecture, 16-18 
Romans, at Work and Play, 2118- 
21 (with illus.) 

— Religion, 2121-4 (with illus.) 
Rome, Ancient, Architecture, 8 13 
— History, 3 3 8-60 ; Empire, 
colour map faiiny .L52 
—Decline, 353 5 
— Archaeology, 1174 5 (with 

MIus ) 

— Art, 1369-71 (with MIus.) 

— Political Systems, 2378 80 
Rome, City, captured by Alanc, 
.358 

-sacked by Vandals, 360 
— Colosseum, 2098 (MIus.) 

— C'hanot Races in, 2120 (and 
Mills.), 2121 

— Master Culler of, 2120 (MIus.) 
Rommel, (ien. F., 506, 510 11 
Romney, George, 1 .397 
Romsey Abbey, 17 
Ronccsvalles, Battle, 373 
Ronsard, Pierre dc, 1762 (illus.). 
17(4 5 

Rontgen, W. K., 654 
Roosevelt, F. D,, and New Deal, 
49.3 (and illus ) 

— Defence Measures of, 501 2 
— and Atlantic Charter, 502 (and 
MIus.) 

— at Yalta, 513 (and MIus.) 

Root (hot.). Functions, 1539 
'Struct lire, 1531 2 (with MIus.) 
Rope Drive, 24.37-8 (with MIus.) 
Ro.ssbacli, Baltic, 440 
Rossetti, Christina. 753 (and MIus.) 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 75.3 (and 
illus.), 1407, 1408 
Rolodyne, 1068 (MIus.), 1069 
Roughage, in Diet, 971 
Round-Worms, 2043 
Rousseau, Jcan-Jacqucs, 1768 
(MIus.), 1769 

Rousseau, Theodore, 1402 3 
Rowley, William, 736 
Row.se, A. L., 786 
Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
2.345 (MIus ) 

Royal Fern, 1584 (and illus.) 
Royal Festival Hall Organ, 1922 
(MIus ) 

Royal Society, 2159 (MIus.) 
Rubber, Natural and Synthetic, 
1 300- 2 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 1387 (MIus ), 
1388 

Rubicon, River, 346 

Rubies, 1308 

Rudder, Aircraft, 1054 

Rudolf I, of Hapsburg, 393-4 

Ruhr, Regional Geography, 853 

— French in, 485 

Ruiz, Juan, 1776 

Rumania, in 1st World War, 482 
—in 2nd World War, 511 
Rundstedt, F.-M. Karl von, 514 
Runic Characters. 2561-2 
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Ruskin, John, 779, 780 (illus.), 
1407, 1409 

Russell, Berirand, Intellectual 
Range, 787 

— Philosophy, 1021-2 
Russell, G. W., 759 
Russell, William Clark, 811 
Russia, Regional Geography, 859- 

61 (and map), 862 
— under F»clcr the Great, 435 
--Napoleonic Wars, 448, 450 1, 
453-4 

-Attempt to dominate Turkey, 
459 60 

Crimean War, 463 4 
— -Will with Turkey, 470-1 
dereaicd by Japan, 1905, 473 
-in 1st World War, 481, 482 
Revolutiem, 482, 2400 1 
-('ivil War, 486 
organizes as U S.S.R., 487 
-re-enters World AlTairs, 487 
signs Pact with Germany, 49 1 
--attacks Tinland, 495 

- -in 2nd World War, 498-9, 

51J 13, 516, 520 
Railways, 1285 
— Colton growing in, 1299 
Timber, 1305 6 
-Oil, 1313 

- Communism m, 2400 3 
Russian l.,AN(.uA(it, 2497-2552 
Russian Literature, 1797 1801 
Russo-Japanese War, 473 

Rust Fungi, 1577 (and illus.), 1578 
Rutherford, Lord, Atom Model, 
658 

— Nuclear Theory, 106 
•on Radium Ravs, (03-5 

Rye, 1290 

Ryswick, Treaty, 430-1 


S 

Sabines, 338 9, 340 
Sadowa, Battle, 466 
Sage, Alain Rene Lc, 1769 
Sago, 1293 

Sailplane, 1087 8 (with illus ) 

Sta. Maiia Maggiurc, Basilica of, 
14 (illus.) 

St. Bartholomew, Massacre, 418 
(and illus.) 

St. Benedict, 2126 
St Dominic, 2127, 2128 (illus.) 
Sainlc-Beiivc, Charles Augustin de, 
1773 (and illus.) 

St. Francis of Assisi, 2127, 2128 
(illus.) 

St. Helena, Napoleon on, 455 
St. Mark, Church of, Venice, 15 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Church, 28 
(illus.) 

St. Mihicl, Battle, 482 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 27-8 
St. Quenim, Battle, 482 
Saints, The, Battle, 443 
Saint-Saens, Camille, 1950 (and 
illus.) 
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Saintsbury, George, 785, 786 

(illus.) 

St. Sophia, Church of, Istanbul, 15 
St. Vincent, Cape, Battle, 448 
Saladin, 389 (and illus.) 
Salamanca, Battle, 453 
Salamanders, 2077 
Salamis, Battle, 331 
Salian Dynasty, 381 
Salicylic Acid, 166 
Salisbury, Lord, 2299 (illus.), 2300, 
2306 

Salivary Glands, 964 (and illus ) 

Sallust, 193 4 

Salonica, 481 

Salt (chem.), 1 14 

Saltairc, 45 

Saltwick Bay, Rocks at, 1887 
(illus.) 

Salvinia, 1585 (and illus.) 
Samudragupla, 363 (and illus.) 
Sand, George, 1771 (and illus.) 
Sandburg, Carl, 829 (and illus.) 
Sandby, Paul, 1400 
Sandstones, 1859 
San Franci.sco C'onfercncc, 513 
Santillana, Marques de, 1776 
Sapor n, 357 8 
Sapphires, 1308 
Saprophytes, 1549 50 
Saracens, tarly Wars, 370 1 
— in Southern Luropc, 376-7 

- and Crusades, 389-90 
Saratoga, Battle, 443 
Sardanapalus. See Ashurbanipal 
Sardinia, Caesai takes, 346 

— Saracens control, 376 

- and Italian Unification, 464 
Sardis, 330 

Sargent, John 'S , 2311 (illus.) 
Sargon (of Akkad), 319 
Sargon (Assyrian King), 324 
Sarto, Andrea del, 1382 
Sartre, Jcan-Paul, 1776 
Sassanid Dynasty, Art, 1361 
Sassoon, Siegfried, 759 60 
Satire. Roman. 187-8, 192, 196, 
198 

Saturn, 1682 (and illus.), 1686, 
1714, 1715 (and illus.), 1716 
Saudi Arabia, Geography, 875 
(map), 876 

Savings, Function, 204 

- ~ and Investment, 235-7 
Savonarola, Girolamo, 2148 

(illus.), 2149 

Saxon Architecture, 18, 2248 

(illus.) 


Saxony, subdued by Charlemagne, 
373 

— attacked by Frederick II, 440 
Scafell Pike, 1868, 1869 (illus.) 
Scales, Fish, 2072-5 (with illus.) 
—in Music, 1908-9 
— in Geometrical Drawing, 2616- 
9, 2621 

Scanderbeg, 401 

Scandinavia, Regional Geography, 
854-5 (and map), 856-7 
Scandinavian Literature, 1802-5 
Scanner, Photo-electric, 2012 
Schiller, Johann C. Fricdcrich 
von, 1792 (and illus.) 

Schism, the Great, 399 400 
Schizothymes, 1488 
SchlcswigTloIslein, 460, 461, 465 
Schmalkalden, League, 412, 413 
Schnitzlcr, Arthur, 1794-5 (and 
illus.) 

Scholasticism, 1002-5 
Schonberg, Arnold, 1952 (and 
illus.) 

School Architecture, 42 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, 1794 (and 
illus.) 

Schreiner, Olive, 831 (illus.), 833 
Schroedmger, Erwin, 659, 664 
Schubert, Franz, 1946-7 (and 
illus.) 

Schumann, Robert Alexander, 
1948 (illus.), 1949 
Schuman Plan, 526 
Schuschnigg, Kurt von, 488-9 
Scipio Afneanus Major, 342-3 
Scipio Afneanus Minor 188, 
343-4 

Scopas, 1368 
Scorpions, 2054-5 
Scotland, Regional Geography, 
846 7 

Scott, Michael, 801 
Scott, Sir Waller, Novels, 799 
(illus.), 800 1 
— Poems, 747 8 
Scribe, Eugdnc, 1773 
Scribe, Professional, 2127 (illus.) 
Script, Shooting, 2365 
Sculpture, Chinese, U80 (illus.) 

— Greek, 1367-8 (with illus.) 

— Palaeolithic, 1134-7 (with illus.) 

— since the Renaissance, 1416-18 

(with illus.) 

— Roman, 1370 (and illus.) 

— Universal Forms in, 1418-22 
(with illus.) 

Scythians, 330, 1171-2 
Sea- Anemones, 2039 40 
Sca-Cucumbcrs, 2066-7 
Sea- Lilies, 2061 
Seasons, 1964-5 
Sea-Urchin, 60-J, 2065 
Seaweed, 1571-4 (with illus.) 
Secretin, 967, 973 
Sedan, Battle of, 466 
Sedimentary Rocks, 1858-60 
Sediments (geol.), 1851 
—Metamorphosed, 1864 



Seeds, Dispersal of, 1558-9 (with 
illus.) 

— Germination and Structure, 

1523-5 (with illus.) 

Sejanus, 350 

Selden, John, 766, 777 

Sclcucus Nicalor, 336-7, 362 

Selim, 412 

Semantics, 2567-70 

Semitic Peoples, 316, 319-20 

Seneca, 195-6 

Senegal, Geography, 912 

Sennacherib, 324 

Sense, Philosophy, 1021-5 

Sense-Organs, 1488 91 

Sepals, 1551 

Sequoias, 1 534 (illus.) 

Serbia, 19th Century History. 
470 1 

dnd Balkan Wars, 479-80 
Serum, 957, 985 

Service, Robert W., 831 (illus.), 
832 

Seti I, 322 

Seton, Ernest Thompson, 831 
Settlement, Act of, 1646 
Sevastopol, Siege, 463 4 
Seven Sisters, 1852 (illus.) 

Seven Years War, 440- 1 
Sevcriis, Arch of, 354 (illus.) 
Scvign6, Madame de, 1767 
Sex, Determination, 62 

— Hormones, 976 

- Linkage, 62 

—Organs, 985, 986 (and illus ), 
987 

Shadows, Perspective of, 2606 7 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of. 2277-8, 
2279. 2280 

Sliakespcare, William, 730, 731 
(illus.), 732 34 
Shalmaneser, 323 
Shang Dynasty, 364 
Shares. .SVr Stocks and Shares 
Shargani, 319 

Shaw, George Bernard, Mis- 
cellaneous Prose, 783 (and 
illus ), 784 
—Plays, 791-2 
Sheep-rearing, 1290, 1291 
Sheepstone, Rocks at, 1887 (illus ) 
Shelley, Mary Wollstonecrafl, 799 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 747 (illus.), 
748 9 

Shenstone, William, 742 
Sheridan, R. B., 789 (and illus.) 
Sheriff, R. C., 793, 794 (illus.) 
Sherwood, Robert E., 830 
Sheshonk, 324 
Shi Kv/ang Ti, 365 
Shintoism, 1181, 1182 
“ Ship Money." 2272 
Shirley, .lames, 736-7 
Sholokhov Mikhail, 1801 
Shore Lines Formation. 1979 
(and illus.), 1980 
Shorter, C. K.. 785 
Shorthand, 531-59 
Shorthouse, John Henry, 807 


SeedsSouth America 

Short Story. Rise, 811 
Shostakovich, Dmitry, 1952 (and 
illus.) 

Shubbiluiiuma, King, 1164 
Shwc Dagon, 1181, 1182 (illus.) 
Siam, Geography, 881, 882 
Sibelius, Jean, 1953 (and illus.) 
Siberia, 886 
Sicilian Vespers, 394 
Sicily, Greek Campaign in, 333 
—Pyrrhus in, 338 
— Carthage and. 341-3 
— Romans in, 346 
— Saracens in, 376 
— Normans in, 387 (and illus.) 

— Emperor Henry VI and, 390 
— Revolt in, 394 

— Ferdinand If and, 456^7 
— Garibaldi in, 465 

— Allies capture, 506 (and illus.), 
507 

Sickert, Walter, 1409-10 
Sidgwick, H., 234 
Sidney, Sir Philip, “ Arcadia," 796 
— “ Defence of Pocsic." 767 

- Poetry, 722-3 (and illus.) 

Siege, Medieval ; colour plate 

facing 400 

Sicnkiewicz, Henryk, 1805 6 
Sierra, Gregorio Martinez, 1779 
Sierra Leone, 913 
Sigismund, Ivmperor, 399 400 (and 
illus.) 

Signorelli, Luca, 1380 

Silesia, 438-9, 441 

Sihca, 123 

Silicates, 123 

Silicon, 123 

Silicones, Liquid, 169 

Siliiis Iialicus, 198 

Silk, Production, 1298, 1299-1300 

Silkworm, 1299 

Silurian Period, Strata and Fauna 
1870-2 (with illus.) 

Silver, Chemistry, 116 
—Uses of, 1308 
Simpson, Helen, 832 
Sinanthropus, 1131 
Sinclair, Upton, 828 
Singapore, Geography, 880 
— Fall of, 502 -3 (and illus.) 
Singing, 1936-7 
Sinkiang, Geography, 884 
Sinking Fund, 1458-9 
Sir Ciawayne ami the Grene Knight, 
717 

Skates (zool,), 2072-3 
Skelton, John, 720-1 
Skm, Natural Repair, 984 
Ski-.'l, as Lever, 989 (and illus.) 
Slate, 1859 

Slavery, in Africa, 2187-8 2189 
— in Rtimc, 344 
— U.S. Abolition, 469-70 
—in West Indies, 2188 (and illu.s.) 
Slide Rule. 1229-33 
Slime Fungi, 1580 
Slump, World, of 1930s, 210-11, 
485, 488, 946 
Slums, 2177 (and illus.) 
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Smell, Characteristics, 1023 
—Sense of, 1489 
Smetana, Bednch, 1948 
Smith, Adam. Economic Theories, 
220 - 1 

— on l axation, 246 
— " Wealth of Nations ’* as Litera- 
ture, 773 

Smith, Dodic, 795 
Smith, Sir J. E., 1518 (illus.) 
Smollet, Tobias, 798 (and illus.) 
Smuts, J. C., as Writer, 833 
Snails, 2060 (and illus.), 2061 
Snakes, 2082-3 
Sneferu, 318, 319 
Snowdon. 1869 (illus.), 1870 
Soane, Sir John, 32 3 
Soap, Chemistry, 152 
— f ilms, Colours, 636-7 
Sobieski, John, 433-4 (and illus.) 
Soc'iAL Anuiropdlogy, 561-604 ; 
cttlour fiontispicce V'ol. 2; 
other colour plates facing 576, 
577, 592, 595 

Social HisroKV, 2098 200 ; colour 
plates facing 2100, 2101, 2176 
Socialism, History of, 2 1 78-8 1 
(with illus.) 

Socrates, and Plato, 994 5 
—Works, 182-3 
Soddy, Frederick, 107 
Sodium fhiosLilphatc, 133 
Solfil, 18 

Softwoods, 1305-6 
Solar System, faeing 1704, 1710 - 
1 1 

— Phenomena of, 1729 31 (with 
Illus.) 

Solfermo, Battle, 464 
Solicitor. 1623 

Solid Geometry, 2625 -9 (with 
illus ) 

Solipsism, 1010 

Solomon Islands ; colour frontis- 
piece, Vol 2 
Solution (chem.), 101-2 
Solulrcan Period, 1134 
Solvay Soda Pioccss, 115 
Somaliland, 524 

Somerset House, 32-3 (and illus.) 
Somme, Battle, 482 (and illus.) 
Sompiing, Church, 2248 (illus ) 
Sonnet, 712 
Sophocles, 178 
Sound, Characteristics, 1023 

— Physics, 640-1 
— Velocity, 641 
—Waves, 640, 1917 

South Africa. Union, Geography, 
917-18 

—War of 1899-1902. 473, 2190, 
2304. 2306 

— KaBir Tribes, 2189 (and illus.) 
-Duich m, 2301, 2303 4 
South America, Geography, 900-6 

(with maps) 

— Latin Nations established, 468, 
2153 

— History to 1910, 477 
— between World Wars, 493 --4 
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Southey, Robert, 745 (illus-), 747 
Soya Bean, 1 293 . ' 

—Oil, 1303 
Space, Hegel on, 1018 
Spam, Geography, 868 -70 (with 
map) 

CTarihagc and, 342 3 

- under Romans, 345 6 
“-subdued by Moors, 372 
— Moorish Culture in, 377 

- under f erdinand and Isabella, 

407 8,410 

- 16ih-Ccniury Wars with Nether- 

lands and England. 419- 21 

- War of Succession, 431 3 

- I8th-Ccnturv Wars with Eng- 

land, 436-8 
Peninsular War, 542 3 
-loses S American Colonies, 
457, 468 

War with U.S.A., 476 
-C.'ivil Wai, 489 90 
Diciatoiship m, 2405 

- Fascism m, 2407 
Spanish Africa, 91 1 
Spanish-American War, 476 
Spanish Art, 1390 4 (with illus ) 
Spanish Fanhiiacjk, 2201 44 
Spanish Literature, 1776 81 
Spanish Succession, Claimants, 

431 

—War of, 431 3, 2282 3 
Sparta, Political System, 328, 
2374 5 

— and C yrus, 329 
-Hegemony, 330, 331 

— Rivalry with Athens, 332 3, 

334 

Species, ncfinition, 57 
Specific Heat, 618 
Spectra, 633 5 (and illus.) 
Spectrometer, 632 3 (and illus.) 
Spectrum, Full ; colour plate 
facinff 625 

Speech, Freedom of, 1640 41 
—Origin of, 2554 55 
Speed, Actual anti Relative, 660 1 
—and Vjclocity, 286 
Spcicr, Protest ol, 412 
Spelling, Fnglish. 260, 2561 
Spencer, Herbert, 2182 (illus), 
2183 

Spencer, Stanley, 1414 
Spenser, Edmund, 723 (and illus.), 
724 

Spenserian Stanza, 711 
Spermatozoa, 985 
Sphaerclla, Description, 52 3 
--Reproduction, 54 
Sphagnum, 1582 

Sphinx, at Gizch, 1358 (and illus.) 
Spices, 1 304 5 
Spiders, 2055-6 
Spinal Cord, 977 
Spinal Nerves, 977-8 (with illus.) 
Spirits, Alcohol C^ontcnl, 149 
Spleenwori Fern, 1584 (illus.) 
Sponges, Structure and Habits, 
2034-6 (with illus.) 

Sports (biol.), 79 
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Squids, 2061-2 
Stability, 301-3 

Si del, Madame dc, 1770 (and 
illus.) 

Staff Notation, 1908 10 
Stage, Revolving, 2345 (illus.) 
Stains, Vegetable, 1304 
Stalin, Joseph, 498 (illus ) 

--at Yalta, 513 (illus ) 

- at Potsdam, 522 (and illus ) 
—Death of, 530 

Stambulov, S N., 471 (and illus.) 
Stamens, 1551 
Standard Fnglish, 25()0 
Stanford, Sir Charles, 1954 (and 
illus ) 

Stannates, 124 

Stannous and Stannic Salts, 124 
Starch, 159-60, 1542 (and illus.), 
1543 

Star Clouds, 1751-3 
Star C lusters, 1751 3 
Stailish, 2063 4 
Stars, 1683-4 (with illus ) 

■ Double, 1745 6 
— Ciroupings, 1731 3 

Magnitudes and Distances, 
17.37 40 (with illus ) 

-Maps, 1734-6 
— Motions, 1739 (and illus ) 

- Sizes, 1743 (and illus ), 1744 
— Spectra, 1740, 1741 (and illus.), 

1742 

- Variable, 1747 9 
Stas, Jean S,, 87 

Stale, Interference in Industry. 
221-2 

- Plato's Ideal, 995 6 
—Subsidies and Restrictions, 219- 

20 

Stateless Societies, 585-7 
Static Equilibrium, 295 
Statics, I’nncipics, 295 -8 
Statistics, Elementary, 1267-71 
Statius, 198 

Stator, 2483 (and illu.s.), 2488 
(and illus.) 

Statute Law, 1616-17 
Steam Engine, 2445 8 
Steamship, 1284 5 

- F’lrsl Practical, 2175, 2176 

(illus.) 

Stearic Acid, 151 

Steel, Manufacture, 141, 2419-20 
(with illus.) 

—Alloy, 142, 1310 
—Uses, 1310 

Steele, Sir Richard, 769 (illus.), 770 
Steen, Jan, 1936 (illus.) 


Steinbeck, John, 828 
Stem (hot.), functions, 1533-5 
(with illus.), 1539-40 (with 
illus.) 

Stendhal, 1771 
Siepliens, James, 759 
Stephens, James Brunton, 832 
Stephenson, Cieorgc, 2176 (illus,) 
Sterility, in Mules, 64 
Sterne, Laurence, 797-8 (and illus.) 
Stevens, Alfred, 1417 (illus.), 1418 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Miscel- 
laneous Prose, 780 (and illus.) 
781 

—Novels, 809 
Poems, 755 

Stevenson, William, 728 
Stewart, DugaJd, 774 
Stilicho, 358 (and illus ) 

Still-life Painting, 2594 5 ; colour 
plate faciiif! 2615 

Stock Exchange, (Operations. 936-8 
Stocks and Shares, 935 -8 
— Issues m Companv Accounts, 
1449 51 
Stoicism, 184 
Stokesav Castle, 38 (illus.) 
Stomach, Striicluie and Function, 
965 6 

- Vomiting, 983 

Stone Age, New. See Neolithic 

- Old, See Palaeolithic 

Stonccrop, 1568 (and illus.) 
Stonehenge, 1149, 1150 (and 

illus ), 1151 

Stones, Precious, 1308 -9 
Slow', John. 767 
Stowe, Harncl Beecher, 824 
Slrachey, 1 ytton, 78(), 787 (illus.) 
Strafford, Thomas Weniw'orth, 
Earl of, 2272, 2273 
Strauss, Richartl, 195() (illus ), 1951 
Stravinsky, Igor, 1952 (and illus.) 
Stress, m English, 2339 41 

- rngmecring, 2421-3 (with illus ) 
Strindberg, August, 1803 (illus.), 

1804 

Strings (mus ), 1924-6 (with illus.) 
Sinp Mill, Cold, 2420 (and illus.) 
Sliuctures, I heoiv, 303 5 
Stylites, 2126 (and illus ) 
Subsidies, State, 219 20 
Siiblraclion, 1188, 1191, 1193,1215 
Succinic Acid, 155 6 
Suckling, Sir John, 739 (and illus.) 
Sudan, LJeography, 915 

- Modern History, 472, 914, 2325 
Sudan, French, 912 
Siidermann, JJermann, 1794, 1795 

(illus.) 

Suez Canal, 914 
— Nationalisatkm, 2326 
Suffragettes, 2197 (and illus.) 
Sugar, Chemistry, 158 9 
— Production, 1294 (and map), 
1295 

" Sugar Beet, 1294, 1295 
Sugar Cane, 1294, 1295 
Suleiman, Caliph. 371 
Suleiman 1, the Magnificent, 412 
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SuUa — Tissue 


Sulla, 344-5 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur, 1954 (and 
illus.) 

Sulphonic Acids, 164-5, 167 
Sulphur, Chemistry, 132-4 

— Oxides, 133 

Sulphurcitcd Hydrogen, 133 
Sulphuric Acid, 1 34 
Sumatra, Geography, 881 
Sumerian Peoples, 316, 319, 320, 
1145 (and illus.), 1146 7, 
21*04 (and itlus.) 

— and India, 360 

— Script, 1146 

— Citv-Siates, 1153 

- Art, 1360 

Sun, colour plates facuitj 

i6H9 ^ 1688 95 (with illus.) ; 
faciuf^ 1704 \ 1730 (illus.) 

- and the Seasons, 1964 5 
Sundew, 1549 (illus.), 1550 
Sun Spot, 1689 90 (and illus.) 

Sun Yat-sen, 494 (illus ), 495 
Supercharging, of Jet Engine, 

1046 7 

Supply and Demand, Law, 212 
Surlace Tension, 613 14 (with 
illus ) 

Surnames, 2576 7 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 
722 

Susa, 1145, 1173 

Suspension Bridge, 2429 30 (and 
illus.) 

Sul he 1 land, Graham, 1414 (and 
illus ) 

Swallowing. Mechanism of, 9()4 
Swanage, ( liHs at, 1890 (illus ) 
Sweden, Kegional Geogiaphv, 
S54 6 

untlerGustavus Adolphus, 42 1 4 
under C harles XI I, 4^5 6 

Tim her, 1305 6 

Swedish Lilcralure. 1803, 1804, 
1 805 

Swill, .lonaihan, 769 (and illus), 
770 

Swinburne, Algcnon CTiarles, 
Poems, 753 (and illus.), 754 
Prose, 780 
Swing (mus ), 1939 
Sw'innerton, I rank, 817 18 
Swit/eiTa nd. Geography, 863 

- Independence recognized, 425 

- C'onsliiution, 2410 II 
Sydney, 2184 (and illus.), 2430 

(illus.) 

Symbiosis (hot.), 1544 
Symonds, John Addington, 780 
Symons, Arthur, 754 
Synchne, 1861 
Synge, J. M., Plays, 795 
— Poems, 759 
Syntax (definition), 2558 
Synthetic Dye Industry, 167 
Synthetic Languages, 255 
Syria, Geography, 873 

- Egypt conquers, 321 
— Assyria conquers, 323 


— Persia conquers. 329 
— invaded by Mchcmet Ali, 459- 
60 

— in 2nd World War, 501 
— Commerce, 1160 
Szegedin, Treaty, 401 


T 

Taboo, 596, 597 (and illus.), 598 
Tacitus, 195 

- on T iberius, 349-50 

Tail, Vc.stigial, in Human Embrvo. 
76-7 

Tail-plane, Aircraft, 1050 
Tame, Hippolyte, J773 (and illus.) 
Talavera, Battle, 453 
Tallis, Thomas, 1941 (and illus ) 
Tamerlane, 398 9 (and dlus.). 
401, 405 

T anganyika, 915 
Tang Dynasty, 405-6 
fangents, in Geometrical Draw- 
ing, 2623 5 

Taml-Astarlc, 21 17 (and illus.) 

T annenberg. Battle, 481 
Tanning, 1304 
Taoism'; 364, 1180 
lapcworm, 2042 3 
Tapestry, Byzantine, 1372 (illus.) 
Tai ill's, IVotcctive, 246 
T arquins, 338 
Tartaric Acid, 156, 157 
lasian ( ulturc, 1139 
Tasmania, Aborigines, 2185 (and 
illus ) 

fasso, Torquato, 1788 (and illus ) 
Taste, Sense of, 1488, 1489 
Taste-Buds, 963 

Tavernier, .lean le, 2137 (illus.), 
2141 (illus.) 

Taxation, Economics, 245-7 
Taylor, Jeremy, 766 
Tchaikovsky, Piotr Ilyich, 1949 
(Illus.), 1950 
Tea, 1295, 1296 

Teach, Ldward, 2285 (and illus.) 

leak, 1307 

Teeth, Lquine, 72 3 

- Human, 76. 77 
Teleology, of Aristotle, 1001 
Telescope, 1758, 1759 (and illus.), 

1760 

- Radio, 1760 

Television, Theory of, 2012-15 
Tcl-cl-Amarna, 322 (tllus.), 2105 
(illus.) 

Tcllo, Chaldean Art, 1360 
Tempera, 1375, 1376 
Temperament, Human, 1487-8 
Temperate Zone, Grains of, 1288 
90 

Temperature, and Gases, 621-3 
— in Living Matter, 49 
Temple, Greek, 5 
Temple, Sir William, 768 
Tendencies, Innate, 1483-4 
Teniers, David, 1387 -8, 2162 

(illus.) 


Tennyson, Lord, 750 (and illus.), 
751 

Terence, 187 

Terracotta, Modelling in, 2651 
Teutonic Peoples, 317, 367 
Textiles, Production, 1298, 1299 
1300 

Thackeray, W. M., 802 (illus ), 804 
Theatre, Greek (arch.), 7, 2349 50 
(and illus.) 

Repertoiy, 2361 3 (with illus.) 

- Roman, 197 (illus.), 2357 (illus.) 
Thebes (LgypI), Museum of 
Rameses, 1123 

— Tomb of Rameses IX, 2105 
(illus.) 

Thebes (Greece), 334, 335 
T hcmisiocles, 331 
Theocritus, 1 84-5 
fhcodoia. Empress ; colour plate 
facinfi 

Thcodonc, 360, 367 
Theodosius I, 357 (illus.), 358 
Theodosius Jl, 359 
Theim, 619 
Thermoplastics, 169 
Thermopylae, Battle, 331 
“ Thermos” Elask, 623 
Thinking, 1502- 3 
Thompson, Eiancis, 754 (illus.), 
755 

Thomson, James (1700 48), 741 
Thomson. Jamcv (n.v ), 755 
Thomson, Sir Joseph John, 102, 
654 

Thoicau, H. D , 822 
Thorium, 136 
Thorwaltlsen, Bertel, 1418 
1 holhmes L 321 
Thoihmcs II, 321 
rh'ithmes IJT, 321, 1158 60 
Thrust, of Jet Engine, 1045 6 
Thucydides, 181 
— on Peloponnesian War, 333 
Thymol, 164 

Thvioid Ciland, 974 (and illus.) 
Tibeiius, 349, 350 
Tibet, Geogiaphy, 884 
- C'hmese occupy, 529 
Tibullus, 193 
Tick nor, Geoigc, 825 
I icks, 2056 7 

Tides, and the Moon, 1695 7, 
1973 

Tiepolo, 1383 
Tiglath Pilescr, 323 
TTglalh Pile.scr IV, 324 
Tilly, Count, 422, 423, 424 
Tilsit, Treaty, 451 (and illus.) 
Timber, 1305 7 
Time, Hegel on, 1018 
—in Music, 1910-12 
Timoleon, 338 
Timpani, 1930 (and illus.) 

Tin, Chemistry. 123-4 
—Uses of, 1311 
Tintoretto, 1383 (and illus.) 
Tiryns, 1162 3, 1164 
— Fresco, 2109 (illus.) 

Tissue, Body, 954 (illus.), 955-6 
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Titian. 1383 (and illus.) 

Tito (Josip Broz), Marshal, 512 
Titus, 351 
Toads, 2077-9 

'lobacco, Pioduciion, 1296 (map), 
J297 8 

Togo, Admiral, 473 
lo'sioy. Alexei N., 1800 
ToKloy, Leo Nikolaevich, 1799 
(and illus.) 
loltecs, 1183 

Tombs, Lgyplian harly, 1144, 
1153 

- Greek, 4 

- Megalithic, 1 148 52 (with illus ) 
Tone, m Drawing. 2588 9 
lories, 2283 4, 2387 

tones Vedras, Lines, 453 
forsionmeter, 2434 
1 orl, I dw ol, 1 003' 4 
Torioises, 2081 
I otalitarian Sysicins, 240 1-7 
foteniism, >93 4 

lower Bridge, London, 36 (illus.) 
l ovN n Planning, 43 0 
Trade, Intcrn.iuonal, 200, 239 44 
1 rade Unions, li.S Pioneer, 475 

- and Wages, 238 
Irafalgar, Battle, 450-1 
Tragedy, Brilisli, 2346 
-Cireek, 176-9 

- Koiiian, 195 n 

Iraherne, Thomas, Poetry, 726 

- Prose, 766 

Traian, 351 (and illus ), 352, 353 
(and illus.), 354 

Trajan’s Column, 9, 10 (and illus.), 
353 (and illus.) 

Transfoiinei, 2185 7 (with illus.) 
Transmission, I’ower, 2434 8 (with 
illus ), 2493 6 (with illus.) 

1 lanspiration, 1 540 I 
Transport, World, 1 284 7 
Transvaal, 918 

1 ransvlvania, Harly Culture, 1 156- 
1157 

Trapc'/ipm, I 198 9 
Treasury, Bills, 933 

- and ITireign Trade, 948 9 
-and Issue Department, 926 
Trees, I runks, 1533- 5 (with illus.) 
Trench, Herbert, 759 

Ticnt, C ouncil, 414 
Trevelyan, (i. M., 784, 786 
Triangles, 1195 1201 
— Cicomeliieal construction of, 
2(i2l'2 

- I’ngonomctry ol, 1271 4 
Triassie Period, 1883 6 (with illus.) 
1 rieste, 524 

Tri go no me try, 1208 14, 1219-26, 
1242 5, 1271 4 
Trinitrotoluol (T.N.T.), 128 
Tripoli, annexed by Italy, 479 
Triumvirs. 347 

Trollope. Anthony, 807 (and 
illus.) 

Trollope, Frances, 802 
Trombone, 1928 (illus.), 1929 
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Troy, Successive Cities, 326, 1154, 
1164 

Truman, H. S , 522 (and illus.) 
Trumpet, 1928 (and illus.), 1938 
(illus). 

Trunks, Tree, 1533 5 (with illus.) 
Trusts, Economics, 249-50 

- U.S Legislation, 475 
Iryp.sin, 967 K 

Tube (telcv.), 2013 15 (with illus ) 

- C athode Kay, 2019 (and illus.), 

2020 

Tuber, 1526 

Tubularia, 2037-8 

Tughlak Dynasty, 405 

Tull, Jethro, 2170 (and illus.) 

Tungsten, 136, 1311 

Tunis, annexed by France, 470 

Tunisia, Geography, 911 

Turbine, Cias, 2460 (illus.), 2461 

— Steam, 2448 51 (with illus,) 

- Water, 2462-6 (with illus.) 
Turbo- Alternator, 2451 (illus.), 

2481 2 (and illus.), 2492 
(illus ), 2493 (illus.) 

Turenne, Vicomte de, 426, 427. 
428, 429 

Turgenev, Ivan Sergicvich, 1798, 
1799 (dius ) 

Turkey, Geography, 872 (and 
map, 873 

— defeated at Navarmo, 457 
— and Mehemct AIi, 459 

- Crimean War, 463 4 

- Balkan Revolt against, 470-1 
— Young Turk Party, 478-9 

- in Balkan Wars, 479 80 

- m World War, larsi, 481 

- see also Ottoman Empire 
Turkmenistan, Cieography, 887-8 
Turks, fivciTLin Balkans, 397 

- I6ih-Cenlury Advance, '412 

- sec also Ottoman Empire 
Turner, Joseph Mallord William, 

1399 1400 (and illus.), 1401, 
1406 7, 1414 
Turpentine, 1303 
Turtles, 2081 

Tuscan Order of Architecture, 8 
Tutankhamen, 322, 1160 (illus.), 
1167 (illus.), 1358 (illus,), 
1359 

Twain, Mark, 825 (and illus.), 826 

Twins, 80, 987 

Tyndalc, William, 765 

Tyre, Siege, 335 

—Trade, 1167, 2116 

Tzu-Hsi, Empress, 473 


U 

Udall, Nicholas. 728 
Uganda, 915 
Ugaht, 1160, 1164 
Ukraine, Geography, 860-1 
Ulm, Battle, 451 
Ultra-Violet Rays, 634 5 
Unconformities (gcoT), 1862 
Underwriting Share Issues, 206, 
936 

Undset, Sigrid, 1804 (and illus.) 
Unemployment, Causes, 202 
--Elfects, 247 

— tn Slump of the 1930s, 210 11. 

488, 492, 493 
Union, Treaty of, 2283 
United Nations, Foundation, 513, 
2409 

— First Meeting, 526 (illus.) 

-- Headquarters, 529 (illus.) 

— and Korean War. 529-30, 2410 

- Organization, 2409- 10 

United Provinces See Nether- 
lands I 

United Slates of America, Geo- 
graphy, 895 8 (with maps) 

— Literature, 820 30 
““Monroe Doctrine, 457, 475 
— Foundation, 441-3, 2290 
—Civil War, 469-70 
-- 19th-Ceniury History, 474 7 
—Spanish- American War, 476 

— HTrsl World War, 476-7, 482 
“ - Prohibilion, 492-3 

— New LTcal, 493 

- Second World War, .503-4, 

507- JO, 613 22, 2319, 2320 

- History after 1945, 524. 526-7. 

530 

— Railways, 1285 

— Cotton growing m, 1299 
—Timber, 1305, 1306 
— C’onsliiuLion. 2398 400 
University C’ollege, London. 34 
(illus.) 

U N.R R.A , 525 
Unwin, Sir Raymond, 46 
Upper Jurassic Period, 1889-91 
(with illus.) 

Ur, Temple, reconstruction : 
colour plate facinf* 320^ 1146 
2104 (illus.) 

Ural Area, Geography, 887 

Uranium. Chemistry, 136 

“ Fission, 108 

— and Radioactivity, 103-5 

Uranus, 1716, 1717 (iJlus.), 1718 

Urartu, 324, 1171 

Urban II, Pope, 385 

Urea, 972, 973 

Ureter, 972 - 

Urine, 972-3 

Urochordata, 2067-8 

Uruguay, Geography, 905 

U.S.S.R. See Russia 

Utilitarianism, 1029-30 

Utility, Diminishing, Law of, 228 

— Marginal, 213-“5 

— and Theory of Value, 226-7 



Utrecht, Treaty, 433, 437 
Uzbekistan, Geography, 887 8 


Vacuole, 52 
Vacuum Flask, 624 (illus.X 625 
Vakalaka Dynasty, 1 17K 
Valency, of Atoms, 89 90 
— and Electron Theory, 110 -11 
Valens, 357 
Valcntinian I, 357-8 
Valentinian H, 358 
Valcntinian III, 359, 360 
Valera, Juan, 1779 80 
Valerius Flaccus, 198 
Valmy, Battle, 446 
Value, and Costs, 223 

— Cost of Production Theory, 

225 6 

— Marginal Utility Theory, 226 8 
—Total, and Profit, 231 
Valve, Human Heart, 959 (and 
illus.l 

— Radio, Output, 2000 2 

Pentode, 2001 

— — Tnude, 2001 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, as Architect, 
31 

— as Dramatist, 788, 789 (illus.) 
Vandals, 358 60 
— Kingdom ends, 369 
Varna, Battle, 401 
Varmis, Rout of, 348 
Vaughan, Henry, 739 
Vauhing, Ban cl, 12 
-Deco I a ted, 21 2 

— liarly Pmglish, 19 20 

— -Fan, 22 

—Gothic, J8 19, 21 
Ribbed, 16 17 
— Roman, II 12 
Vega, Ciareilasso dc la, 1777 
Vega, Lope de, 1777 
Veins, 961 

Vcla/que/, Dicgo, 139t (and illus.) 
Velocity, Angular, 290 
-Composition, 293 4 
— Random, 616 
—Types, 286-8 
Venezuela, Geography, 900 -I 

— Independence, 468 

Venice, Struggle with Turks, 403 
—Intellectual and Trade Centre. 
1003 

— Political System, 2383 -4 
Venizclos, FJeulhenos, 479 (and 
illus.), 480 

Venus, 1686, 1694, 1701-3 
— Transits of, 1692 3 
Venus’s Fly-Trap, 1550 (and illus.) 
Verdi, Giuseppe, 1947 (illus.), 1948 
Verdun, Battle, 481 
Verdun. Treaty, 375, 377 
Verification (maths.), 1218 
Verlaine, Paul, 1773 
Vermeer, Jan, 1389 (and illus.) 
Verona, Battle, 358 


Utrecht — Wellington 

Veronese, 1384 (illus.) 

Versailles, Palace ol, 26 (illus.) 
Versailles, Treaty, 483, 2312 
Kerv Lihre, 711 

Vertebrates, Craniate, 2069-70 
—First, 70 

— First Terrestrial, 67 8 
Vespasian, 351 (illus.), 353 
Vespucci, Amerigo, 2154 
Vestal Virgin, 2122, 2123 (illus.) 
Vestigial Structures, 76 7 
Vicente, Gil, 1777, 1782 
Victor Emmanuel II, 461 (and 
illus ), 464 5, 467 
Victoria, Queen, 2297 (illus.). 
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